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cedioi;  th.»t  in  x»  i  h,.  f,„j^^^  •-»  rarh  rotttrib*. 
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y.     AnoinalicH  of  enamel.     It  18  a  eommou  feature  in  t(«lh  of 
ilmrhiH*'  eliiMren  that  the  interntiee^  lN>twi>i>n  the  • 

are  wi«le,   uiiil   their  tenants,   the   • '    ••'    -      - 

often  rnnnin;;  a  wavv  j-onrse  in«h| 

laniel  prinniH.    The  priMniH  theniiU'lveM  arv  tin 
•  lintinet  eroAs-lineH.     TheMe  features  arc  explained  br  m  il 

ili'iticatiim  of  theenanie).  whieh,  at  t}  time. 

ntr  of  thin  wetioiiM  nf  the  enamel   ;> 

iiromie  lU'id   Holntion.   whih*  it   in  ini{ . 

Mornial  enamel   in  the  miuw  manner.     In  a 
rnonthrt  ohl,  the  writern  have  «>lMH'rvi»«I  ilark  lin^wn  \ 

lamel,  whieh  are  to  Ix)  conniilenMl  ajt  pigment 

•«Ih.     Another  featun)  in  the  enamel  of   rl> 
markeilly  wavv  eon^»^•  taken  hy  the  enamel  pn  ■  niii».n  ••jinai 
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in  a  strictly  longitudinal  section  alternate  layers  of  enamel  prisms 
will  appear,  some  of  which  are  cut  longitudinally,  while  others 
are  transverse.     (See  Fig.  40.) 


Fig.  40.     Anotnalotis  eiin7nel  of  a   rhncliitic  fcetus  seven  and   a   half 
mmths  old. 

EE.     Enamel   organ   of   medullary   character  arisen  from  the  external  epi- 
thelium. 
E.         Enamel  composed  of  prisma-  of  a  markedly  wavy  course. 
M.        Cluster  of  medullary  corpuscles,  i.  e.y  non-calcified  enamel  tissue. 
IL.       Interzonal  layer  filled  with  medullary  corpuscles. 
D.        Dentine. 

Magnified  500  diam. 

Dr.  Frank  Abbott  has  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
transverse  sections  of  enamel  prisms,  alternating  with  longitudinal 
sections,  are  not  caused  by  an  interlacing  of  the  enamel  |)risms, 
but  by  a  wavy  or  devious  course  of  the  enamel  prisms  themselves. 
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uihI  oiir  rt|Mfinioim  liiivf  fiirniH)ie«l  Miiti)iftt«'torv  nro*»f  of  thr  rom*  t- 
IM'M  of  the  latter  view. 

Not  iiifre«|iientlv  we  obmTve  at  the  Hiiiiimit  of  the  (Jentiiie,  in  the 
interzonal   layer,    medullary  eorpii  ilher  a  row*  or 

irregnhiriy  si-atteml  in  the  vieinii^^  ui  the  dentinr.     >U'  h  forma- 


r 


^•/ 


to^k  #/  .1  r  *  i    '    -       -  -  -    ,         1 .  - .       .V 

M.      Mrilull.. 

R«       llr.i  ^  ji  t|«niio«i  >  «nA  K  u.  J*. 

G.      (.1 

tionx  sranrly  admit  nf  any  other  i- 

nllar\  ('Icment.s   from   whiidi   th«>  •  » 

Im'i'Ii  cidcitied.  luit   rcMi.iiiird  in  \\u  '. 
M.  and  IL.) 

In  Hftoeimen.H  from  a  rhaehitii*  fietii  :i  half                   !. 

the  emunel  ap|M«ared  iMinlennl  hy  n  \\\k^\\  h 
ronld  dirtM'tlv  he  tnii'tnl  from  the  htid<(  ana  i m.-tu  ri.  luc  r\  niaiiu  of 
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the  external  epithelium.  Here,  therefore,  our  previous  assumption, 
that  the  external  epithelium  likewise  furnishes  material  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  enamel,  can  be  directly  proven. 

VI.  Anomalies  of  the  dentine.  The  dentine  of  all  rhachitic 
teeth  is  conspicuous  by  wide  dentinal  canaliculi,  in  which  the  den- 
tinal fibers  and  their  lateral  offshoots  are  easily  discernible.  The 
basis-substance  shows  a  more  or  less  marked  reticular  structure, 
without  the  application  of  any  reagent.  In  a  foetus  eight  months 
old  the  writers  found  peculiar  formations  of  dentine,  which  evi- 
dently are  caused  by  a  deficient  calcification  of  this  tissue.     (See 

Fig.  a.) 

Such  spaces  send  offshoots  upward  9nd  downward  into  the  den- 
tine, which  represent  either  conically  widened  dentinal  canals,  or 
broad  routes  replacing  the  same.  The  spaces  and  their  larger 
branches  are  filled  with  medullary  corpuscles  in  all  stages  of  devel- 
opment. AVhere  the  space  inosculates  with  dentinal  canaliculi,  the 
tenants  of  the  latter  are  coarse  fibrillae,  with  spindle-shaped  widen- 
ings  composed  of  large  granules.  Both  within  these  spaces  and  in 
their  vicinity  we  observe  globular  formations  which  exhibit  the 
features  of  badly  developed  secondary  dentine,  or  globular  dentine, 
resembling  the  structure  of  the  dentine  of  the  so-called  pulp-stones, 
or  denticles.  Spaces  of  this  description  resemble  the  interglobular 
spaces  of  Czermak,  but  they  are  more  irregular  and  much  larger. 

VII.  Anomalies  of  the  papilla.  The  writers  have  described 
and  illustrated,  in  Fig.  37,  anomalous  papillae  of  peculiar  shapes. 
In  such  papilhe  we  often  observe  crystals  of  hsematoidine  grouped 
together  in  clusters,  the  origin  of  which  must  be  sought  for  in  an 
imbibition  by  the  tissue  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  development.  The  writers  furthermore  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  peculiar  formations  met  with  in  the  medullary 
tissue  of  the  papilla.     (See  Fig.  42.) 

Such  globules  we  have  observed  only  at  the  summit  of  the  pa- 
pilla, and  in  close  connection  with  medullated  nerve  fibers.  The 
globules  are  pale,  finely  granular,  and  with  either  smooth  or  lobu- 
lated  contours.  Their  interior  shows  faint  marks  of  division, 
which  indicate  that  the  globules  have  arisen  from  medullary  corpus- 
cles, or  clusters  thereof.  We  are  unable  to  determine  the  nature 
of  such  corpuscles,  which  seem  to  be  in  relation  to  newly  forming 
medullated  nerves.     All  the  nerve  fibers  seem,  however,  to"  run  be- 
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twi'cn  the  globulcH,  althoni'l!  i»  rtiti  pi*^  fn  thf*  ffmrvmr  n=  if  i  ' .^n- 
<llc   of  nerves   ino«-      '* 
ciliated  with  a  ^'lob- 
ule.     This    may  h< 
exphiined    hy    a   «h'- 

vioiirf  course  of  tlw  .  ^         .  .• 

nerve  biindh*. 

The  most  intereHt- 
ing  feature  of  such 
papillic    is   that   the 

nH'«IuNat(>(I      nerve-  > 

first    apiK-ar   at    the  '  ^ 

Hummit  of  the  }Nip- 
i Ha,  whereas  the  low- 
er iK>rt  ions  of  the  pa- 
j>ill.e  are   free   from    '^• 
m-rves,  and  only  ex- 
liil)it    scanty    capil- 
lary      hloiMl- vessels. 
The  nerves  still  ap- 
|M'ar  to  be  composed 
of  rows  of  medullaf-      t,- 
ed  corpusch's,  with-      ^ 
out  any  tnice  of  the 
myelino    h  h  ea  t  h  .     \ 
Whether  or  not  axis  "*'    '  .  , 

(•(•.    <«r>  .  partly  tflKKMli,  pai^ 

cylinders  are  present  ^^'*    M««iuii-ua»i«i>c». 

the  writers  c.Mild  imt  M.i«.6cd «u d-«. 

di'termine  in  the  lon^jitudinal  sin-ti""-^  i».f..r..  ft *y\.\ t.   \^ 

certain — that  the  nerves  j;rew   iii<:   ^  i« 

system;  that  they  wen*  in  no  cnniiiM'tion  with  nlr  r« 

of    the   central    nervous    system,  and.   therefore,   tlwit   thrv   roiitft 
have  arisen  from  medullary  corpuscle-  ntinlly  the  mmic  r 

ner  as  other  tissues. 

riutse  who  .strictlv  adluTt*  to  ♦''••  .t...  frli...  ..f  .  \.  tii.Iv.n.v...  Ii.  .1,. 
bryolo^jy,  depeiuliii)^'  upon  the  ; 
to  explain  such  an  in«le|H*ndent  forniiitioii  of  tier 
of  connective  tissue. 
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DENTAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 


Br  W.   D.   MILLEK,  BERLIN". 


In  consideration  of  the  recent  awakening  which  has  taken  j^lace 
on  the  subject  of  dental  edacation  and  the  joraiseworthy  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  dental  requirements  and  the 
status  of  the  dental  profession,  I  readily  acquiesce  in  the  request 
of  the  editor  of  the  Indepekdext  Practitioner  to  furnish  some 
information  on  the  subject  of  Dentistry  and  Dental  Education  in 
Germany.  A  comparison  of  the  respective  systems  of  education  in 
ditferent  countries  and  the  results  accomplished  by  them  must 
always  be  of  interest  and  often  of  profit,  particularly  to  those 
engaged  in  educational  work,  as  well  as  to  all  those  interested  in 
the  standing  of  the  dental  profession  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  justifiable  to  say  that  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  has  produced  the  best  results  in  Germany  or  England 
would  likewise  be  best  adapted  to  the  need  of  the  profession  in 
America,  or  vice  versa.  The  preparation  of  a  dentist  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  made  to  conform  to  the  demands  made  upon  him. 
I  w^ill  return  to  this  statement  later  on. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  classes  of  persons  practicing  dentistry 
in  Germany:  the  Zahniirzte  (tooth-doctors)  and  the  Zahnkiinstler 
(tooth- artists),  or  Zahntechniker  (tooth-mechanics)  or  Zahnarbeiter 
(tooth-workmen),  as  some  of  the  Zahnarzte  insist  upon  calling  them. 
The  Zahnarzt  occupies  about  the  position  of  the  dentist  in  America 
who  has  passed  the  dental  examination  imposed  by  a  State  board  of 
examiners;  I  shall,  however,  use  the  term  Zahnarzt  untranslated, 
partly  in  order  to  avoid  all  confusion,  and  partly  because  every 
Zahnarzt  is  very  proud  of  his  title,  and  would  feel  deeply  wronged 
to  be  styled  dentist.  I  must  confess  that  in  this  they  cannot  be 
blamed,  as  I  myself  do  not  allow  the  term  dentist  to  appear  in  con- 
nection with  my  name,  unless  it  is  put  there  by  some  correspondent; 
not  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my  profession,  but  that  the  title  ^^  Ameri- 
can dentist^^  (or  D.  D.  S.),  through  the  unw^orthy  action  of  some 
few  of  our  regularly  chartered  dental  colleges,  has  become  one  of 
such  doubtful  significance  that  I  prefer  not  to  have  the  accompany- 
ing suspicion  attached  to  my  name.  I  shall  return  to  this  ques- 
tion on  another  occasion. 


Dental  /'Mmuiion  m   ttumiMuj.  —  MiHer,  T 

The  toriii  Zahiitci.'hniker  ori^iimlly  im^nt  one  who  did  r 
(111    work    exclusivt'ly — mtM'hatiiral    "i  now   Za) 

ZaIinkuurftlcT,  etc.,  etr..  art*  xiniply  t«riii-         •   »  ,^ 

cIhmh.'s  to  uinploy  them  to  signify  that  he  '\n  • 
of  jh'iitiHlry.     Those  who  have  not  pfiAse<I  i 
and  cannot  therefore  rail  theniM'lveri    Zahnar/te,   take  »nv 
which  herit  nuits  their  faney.  and  praetiee  what  they  pl« 

It  i.M  only  8in<*e  the  year  \Ht',[)  that  tin-  Zalir 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  <trrniuii  «i.iiu-ir\ 
to  that  time,  the  practice  wjh  restricted  hv  I.iu    to  ih«-  '/  •: 

that  is,  to  certain  |>er3on.s  who  had  fnltl  i  tain  r> 

H|K'ciHed  ))elow,  as  to  gcnend  and  dental  education,  ami  had  |mumm1 
the  examination  in  thes<'  suhject.s.  impose<l  hy  the  S* 

In  l.s«Il>  a  law  was  enacted  ojH'nin^'  f'  1 

of  (U'lilistry   to  every  one  without   n  :■ •  d 

education  or  fitness  for  the  work.     It  naturally  i    ,  It 

of  this  condition  of  afTairs,  known  lut  (icii'orl)e-Fi<  \, 

frtK'doin  of  trade:  in  this  case,  fr(H?<l<»ni  of  pnieti<*e).  nianv  tnnictl 
their  attention  to  dentistry  who  did  not  have  the  n« 
nary  e<hication  to  admit  them,  cither  to  the  State  •' 
tion,  or  to  the  study  of  <lentistry  at  the  I'liivcr-ity.      I 
make  up  tin*  elans  denominated  Zalinkun'^tlcr.  etc.      i  ,y 

|K*rson  who  can  master  a  few  excavators  and  a  vuleanix4>r  may  rail 
himself  Zahitkunstler.  and  iie^nn  work  on  the  flrst  one  whom  he  can 
induce  to  trust  to  his  skill. 

I'Vom  this  it  must   not.  Iii»\\»\.r,  i>c  iiiia;;ii!«  <i  t/  i 

work   in  (ii-rnuiny  is  done  hy  the  Zahmirxte  ami  :...  e 

Zahnkunstler.     There  are  nmny  of  the  latter  who  d«>  ^'  -! 

work,  and  the  hetter  chuw  of  Zahnkunstler  is.  pr 
vanco  of  the  poorer  class  of  Zahnantte:  and  mU  infn 
Zahmir/.t  yieltis  to  the  Zahnkunstler  in  the  -' 
The  Zahnkunstler.  haviiij^'  \hh*i\  at  mu<'h  h- 
nioney  tiian  the  Zahiuir/.t.  and  li.i\lii  '  U'^iuii  j 
also  living  usually  at   lc.s.s  v\\'  ^  ahle  to  • 

(nu>n>  reasonahle  ?)  prici*  than  the  Zahnarxt.  am!  if  h* 
as  many  of  them  an*,  he  natundly  (ak«vs  the  had  of  t' 
especiailly  in  pra<'tic«». anion j^  th-  ' 
the  middle  classivs.  where   f' 

Tor    tin-;    re:l<;nM   I.k  well  11- 
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ticiiig  dentistry  has  done  a  great  deal  to  hinder  the  progress  of  this 
specialty)  the  Zahnarzt  has  for  many  years  waged  a  bitter  war  against 
the  Zahnkimstler,  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  liim  by  law  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry. 

Persons  of  German  nationality,  who  purpose  making  the  career 
of  a  Zahnarzt,  are  obliged,  first  to  acquire  the  Eeife  fiir  Prima  of  a 
German  gymnasium,  or  first-class  Eeal  Schule;  that  is,  they  are 
obliged  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  gymnasium  until  they  have 
passed  the  examination  admitting  them  to  Prima.  This  is  called 
the  Vorbildung,  and  is  equivalent  to  that  required  to  enter  the 
Sophomore  class  at  Ann  Arbor  or  Yale.  Secondly,  they  must  fur- 
nish evidence  of  having  studied  four  semesters  at  a  German  Uni- 
versity, and  thirdly,  a  certificate  given  by  some  Zahnarzt  of  having 
had  practical  exercise  in  mechanical  dentistry.  Fourthly,  they 
must  pass  the  State  dental  examination,  as  described  below. 

The  practical  American  reader  will,  no  doubt,  at  once  say  that 
one  may  have  fulfilled  all  these  conditions  and  still  know^  very  little 
about  dentistry,  and  this  is  the  case.  The  preliminary  education 
(Vorbildung)  is  what  it  pretends  to  be.  No  one  can  work  his  way 
up  to  Prima  without  having  applied  himself  diligently  for  many 
years  in  the  acquirement  of  general  knowledge^  more  particularly 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  second  condition,  however,  appears  re- 
markably insufficient,  nothing  whatever  being  specified  as  to  what  is 
to  be  studied,  it  being  immaterial  whether  it  is  law,  theology,  med- 
icine or  natural  sciences,  etc.,*  or  the  student  may  spend  the  whole 
of  the  four  semesters  in  the  Kneipe,  it  being  necessary  for  him  to 
appear  only  once  at  the  beginning  and  once  at  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter to  secure  the  necessary  certificate  of  attendance. 

A  certificate  of  having  had  practical  exercise  in  mechanical  den- 
tistry is  often,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  obtained  for  very  little 
work.  It  follows  that  candidates  for  the  State  dental  examination 
in  Germany  must  have  had  a  good  general  education,  but  need 
know  very  little  about  dentistry.  It  has  more  than  once  happened 
that  persons  bearing  the  title  "  Praktischer  Zahnarzt  "  have  come 
to  the  Berlin  institute  to  continue  their  studies  who  have  never 
made  a  gold  filling  or  adjusted  the   rubber-dam.     Consequently, 


At  some  Universities  this  law  is  now  being  so  interpreted  as  to  require  attendance  at  medical  or 
dental  lectures  for  at  least  three  of  the  semesters. 


Dental  Eihiratiott  in   Germany. — M 

whilu  the  avcnige  (teriiuiii  Zahimrzt  |KitHc«M8  a  much  ^)Ctter 

Itinttion  than  the  avoni^'e  Aiiieriran  dentist,  in  the  niatti-r  <>r 
tJMtry  itfk'If  the  hitter  in  far  ahead.     ()f  cottme  there  are  ex< 
•I  h«»th  8i<le»<.      I  horo  H|H'ak  of  avrrajfi-'*.      In 
1  Mhall  (lirtciiHH  more  fully  farther  on.  that  the  / 
turned  out   by   the   Dental    hiMiitnle  of  the  I 
while  having  a  l>etter  ^enenil  e<lueation,  are.  I  think,  nearly,  I 
alinoHt  Miid  quite,  an  well   prepared  to  practice  dentistry  in  all  it« 
l.r.iti'  li.-<  an  the  average  American  gniduate. 

The  State  dental  t'xaniinntinn  may  l>e  made  at 
.ernumy.     The  ean«lidate  in  examined  in(n    V' 
oloj^y,  (.'}  )I*atholo;jy.  (4)  (ienenil  Surjjery.  f*     ^ 
the  head),  (G)  Materia  Metliea,  (7)  Tc»xieo|.  Denli- 

ative,    mechanical    and    scientiti<  I  i test*   examination!*   u 

tthvayn,  however,  all  that  they  arc  .xujjp-  'k?.     At  «<>nie 

irics    they   have    heen    nuidc    nntnriou-i\    i  m-v.   f»o   n       ' 
iideiits  at  the  Herlin   Institute  wh(»,  for  any  reaM)n. 
:  industry,  are  afraid  to  attempt  the  examination  i 
it  the  four  semesters  hero  and  then  go  i«oniewhere  else  to  ni.«v 
tiieir  exumimitions.     It  conso<piently  has  often  liai  that  <  i 

didates  have  pa«<scd  the  examinations  knowini;  vrr\  li: 
-  inc.  and  still  Ie<s  alxuit  dentistry.      From  this  it  wi 
vinerica  is  not  the  oidy  country  in  which  tlcTital  v\\< 
)h>  easily  nuide,  and  that  there  are  Indian  paths  it.  tny  an  «•  V. 

as  in  IM)ilad(>lpliia.  Hi^cent  events,  however,  setun  to  indit^ate  that 
the  State  dental  examinations  are  hcing  n*nden*<l  nion*  levcrr  in 
other  universities  than  Berlin.* 

The  numner  in  whieh  thee* '"it  ions  are  conduct—'  T  •^•"  •'-- 

rihe  in  detail  when  I  come  '  a  of  th«>  Mental  1: 

I  riiversity  of  Berlin. 

Ill  America  and  r>rrm«n)r  tb*  qTMcm*  of  denial  «dtKaiH4i  Im*«.  m* 

11...      -       ■■  •     '  ■         .    -    .     -    - 

ti. 

lU 

Ih-    \ 

di«|i>i(4i>ir.     A  (i< 

pr*t  iKnlly,  and  »:.  .. 

m«aa«  in  U«-or  of  making  <l 
lion  of  \\\r  ti. 
quirrti  II)  « •' 

howevrr,  a  brajil  4;icCua  whuii  I  il^  aut  ^u(»^.i«<  Its  Julius  batt^ 
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As  already  stated,  up  to  the  year  1869,  dentistry  was  practiced  in 
Germany,  with  very  few  exceptions,  by  such  persons  only  as  had 
passed  the  examinations  for  and  received  the  dental  approbation. 
Some  of  the  more  successful  Zahniirzte,  however,  employed  as 
assistants  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  persons  who  had  not  made 
tlie  examination.  These  assistants  received  the  name  of  "  Tech- 
niker,"  and  it  is  now  claimed  by  the  Zahntechniker  that  the  repu- 
tation of  many  Zahniirzte  Avas  built  up  by  the  work  of  their  Tech- 
niker  alone. 

In  1869,  a  law  was  enacted  which  opened  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  dentistry  to  any  and  every  one,  entirely  independent  of  ability 
or  education.  This  condition  of  affairs  (called  the  Gewerbe-Frei- 
heit)  made  it  possible  for  the  Techniker  to  establish  himself  inde- 
pendently in  practice,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  as  the  present  figures  will  show.  In  1869  there 
were,  in  Berlin,  some  fifty  Zahniirzte,  and  half  a  dozen  Zahntech- 
niker. In  1887  there  are  about  sixty  Zahnarzte,  and  not  muck 
under  200  Zahntechniker. 

There  appears,  also,  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  freedom  to  practice 
dentistry  was  and  is  employed  to  a  very  undesirable  extent.  Any 
one  who  had  anywhere  picked  up  the  least  smattering  of  dentistry, 
not  only  the  regular  Techniker  from  the  mechanical  laboratories, 
but  servants,  barbers,  anybody  could  begin  at  any  time  to  work  on 
the  human  teeth.  Not  being  allowed  to  call  themselves  Zahnarzte, 
they  made  use  of  all  kinds  of  titles,  such  as  Zahntechniker,  Zahn- 
kunstler,  Zahnartist,  Dentist,  Dentiste,  Lehrer  der  Zahnheilkunde, 
Zahnoperateur,  Specialist  fiir  Zahnheilkunde,  etc.,  etc.,  and  pro- 
posed to  perform  all  kinds  of  operations  on  the  human  teeth,  not 
only  the  insertion  of  artificial  teeth,  but  filling,  extracting,  etc., 
etc.  Naturally  the  Zahnarzte  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  this 
state  of  things,  partly  because  of  the  havoc  made  in  their  practices 
by  so  many  tooth-artists,  and  partly  because  the  standing  of  the 
whole  dental  profession  in  Germany  suffered,  the  public  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  Zahnarzt  and  the  Zahnartist.  Thus 
originated  the  struggle  between  the  Zahnarzte  and  the  Zahnkiinst- 
ler,  which  seems  to  gradually  increase  in  intensity.  The  object  of 
the  Zahnarzte  is  to  limit  the  Zahnkiinstler  in  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry, or  at  least  to  compel  them  to  drop  the  title  Zahntechniker, 
unless  they  are  able  to  fulfill  certain  conditions  yet  to  be  determined. 


iJrufai  EdHratinn  in  (fenmitiy, — .!/«  II 

u  iiilc  the  Zahritechnikcr  attribute  the  whole  niovemetit   * 
tie  uiHifr  on  the  part  of  the  Zaliiiarzte,  and  are  put'  rth  all 

their  Htreii^'th  to  maintain  their  prettent  ri^ht^.  inually  m.^ 
very  yunA  showing  at  exhiiutions  in  ineiTianical  and  o; 
anatomical  an«l  mi<Tosropif  prcparatioim,  ef         •  ! 

eiitahlirihed  night  schools,  and  afnong  their  t    

no  leHg  a  {)i*rHon  than   Kol)ert   llartnuinn.  pn>fiiiM>r  of  a: 

lierlin.     Thene  educational  attemptn  are  ronf«iderod  by  tho  Zahn- 

arzte  as  oidy  a  Mind  to  keep  otT  advorHe 

I  have  hern  askrd  whether  it  is  true  tli.ii   th- 
i..any  of   IO.imm)  inhaliitants  with  only  ont>  /;»•....../.       i- 

are  cities  of  45,<mhi  inhabitants  with  only  one  Zahnarxt:  tli> 
many  places  of  in.(NK)  to  I'ljKX)  inhabitants  with  no  Zahnar^t  what- 
<^ver,  and  I  have  l>een  told  of  aeity  of  4n.(NN)  itdiabitantji.  :  ^*n 

with  no  Zahnarzt  and  oidy  ono  Zahnt^diniker.     lien*  it  it  not  at 
all  unfre«|iH'nt  for  people  to  travel  two  to  ten  li  '  \  niil  t- 

their  dentist.      In  those  places  having  neitic  '  ''  "•••■ 

niker,  the  extra<*t ions  are  performed  by  |di\ 

'i*he  organizations  in  (iermany  are  pretty  much  the  name  aa  in 
\inerica.    There  exists  (l)a  National  Dental  S<K*iety  (Cent mi  ' 
iJeutseher  Zahiuirzte),   nu'eting  onec  a  year  at  tuinie  pl.i 

at  the  previous  meeting,  and  havinga<'tive,  li   -    ' 

ing  memlHTs.      Nc'arly  every  pn»vinc»'  has  it-  . 

pie,  Verein    fur    Kheinland     uutl    We^tphalen.    Ven'in    > 

ilolsteiiu'r  Zahmir/to,  ote..  etc.      IU«rlin  has  two  hn^al  ikM'ielit**:  th«' 

older  one,  |)ie  Berliner  Zahnar/tli(die  <fes4dL*u>haft.  and  the  \ 

one,   !»er   Verein    I>euts«her  Zahnar/te.  the  avowiil 

latter  being  to  light  the  Zahnkiin-^thT  ami  the  Ar- 

There  is  also,  of  jecent  origin,  a  society  of  liernian  . 

only  the  «legrec  I).  D.  S.,  calle<|  ••  Per  Ven»in  tier  in  Am. 

nirteii   hoktoreiider  Zahidieilkunde.*'     The  foUowing  j«nimaU  arv 

published  : 

1)      /.iiluwir/tli('hi«<t  W«M-hi'iil>lnlt.  K^iilitr.  /jihiMint.  I>r    A 

\'i)      I)«'UtiMli.<  M..imt«.«.ilin(t  (ui  /"'••■»-  '«? '•  ' 

(!ti.     ('nrn*M|»tiiiiIriu  lUiitt.  fur  /.i 

(4).     Jouriml  fur  /iihMiiiMlkuii«l«<. 

[Tty     /ji»,   '     '         '     '■  •       , 

('I)       M<'i  iim  ItrulM'hrr /jiluikun*t 

(TO  MK  «-ox<-i.rnKD.  > 
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PERSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS   OF  A  DENTIST  OF  THE  EARLY  DAYS. 


BY    DR.    L.    W.    BRISTOL,    LOCKPORT^    X.     Y 


Read  before  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  District 
Dental  Societies  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


In  the  year  1850, 1  took  charge  of  the  office  of  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Hayes, 
Buffalo,  when  he,  his  brother,  Mr.  Hayden  and  Dr.  McBeth  went 
across  the  plains  to  California.  One  morning,  very  early,  there 
came  to  the  office  a  richly  dressed  lady  very  much  excited.  She 
handed  me  a  parcel,  and  said:  ^^  Just  look  at  those  teeth;  I  paid  an  in- 
fernal scoundrel  150  for  a  gold  plate  and  they  are  nothing  but  silver, 
and  poor  silver  at  that."  I  asked  her  who  made  them.  She  replied. 
Dr.  R.  Gr.  Snow.  Certainly  they  did  not  look  very  glittering.  I 
knew  that  Dr.  Snow  would  not  do  a  dishonest  piece  of  work,  and 
suspected  something  wrong.  I  stepped  into  the  laboratory,  took  up  a 
scraper,  and  found  the  plate  was  good  gold.  I  asked  her  what  she 
had  been  doing  to  them.  She  replied,  nothing,  except  to  clean  them. 
I  asked  her  how  she  cleaned  them.  She  answered  that  she  had  put 
them  in  a  tin  basin  with  wood  ashes  and  water,  and  boiled  them; 
I  asked  her  if  the  basin  was  clean.  She  said  it  was  a  bran  new  one, 
never  used  before,  and  all  the  gold  coating  had  boiled  off.  ^^Xow," 
said  I,  ^^my  good  woman,  this  is  good  gold  plate;  you  have  simply 
tinned  them  over.  Take  them  back  to  Dr.  Snow,  tell  him  what 
you  have  done,  that  you  came  to  me  and  I  told  you  what  was  the 
matter,  and  he  will  take  off  the  tinning  in  a  short  time."  She 
brightened  up  and  said  she  had  always  had  great  respect  for  Dr.  Snow; 
he  had  always  done  their  dentistry  and  she  was  very  glad  to  find 
him  still  worthy  of  her  confidence.  At  noon  the  doctor  came  in 
laughing.  ^'That  was  rather  a  queer  case  you  had  this  morning," 
said  he;  ^^I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  professional 
courtesy  shown,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it.  It  is  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  all  my  practice." 

Dr.  Hayes  was  at  that  time  rather  exclusive.  He  possessed,  as  he 
thought,  some  valuable  secrets  in  practice.  When  he  went  away, 
he  drew  up  a  power  of  attorney  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  law- 
yer, Tillinghast,  for  his  wife  to  use  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
doctor's  first  wife  was  a  little  more  on  the  close  communion  order,  if 
joossible,  than  the  doctor  himself.     She  had  seen  Dr.  Harvey,  Dr. 
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lirown,  ami  now  Dr.  Snow  at  the  otlirt*.  She  finifT(*d  danger  to 
Dr.  IlaycM'  great  secret*,  and  came  to  me  and  naid:  ••  I  olMcrre 
several  city  dentintH  nt  the  fdlice  and  I  do  not  like  it.  I  hope 
you  will  not  lot  them  look  around  here.  Dr.  Hayes  would  not  be 
pleas4'd  at  that."     I  replied.  •*  Mrs.  Ilayr^,  if  you  think  l>r.  Hayes' 

methods  and  atMTots  are  in  danger,  you  !■ '^  i...ff.  r  ,,_..  .......  ^.j. 

of  attorney,  and  I  will  step  out.     The  rh'  f. 

fajo,  hu»ineH«  is  almost  Hus[>endt>il,  the  doctor's  brother  and  Mr. 
JIayden  have  died  of  it  nt  Fort  I^iramie,  and  I  think  the  doctor 
himself  will  turn  hack.     Vou  talk  of  tUving  with  your  '  to 

the  Ontario  hills.      Now  you  can  save  all  the  ofti<e  -     -  ' 

your  power  of  attorney.      If   you  do  not   rhoos*'  to    ,  .  .,...., 

you  to  attend  to  your  own  bu8im»sK  and  I  will  attend  to  mint  -  I 
want  no  more  of  this  espionage.      Vou  send  in  the  servant  ^  ly 

to  set  ami  watch  what  is  said  aiul  done,  and  I  will  have  no  more  of 
it.     Now  see  your  attorney  and  do  what  you  think  th«-  '  ^' 

n   ves'  int«'rest."     She  replied  that  she  did  not  wish  to  •!•>  nni,  ;iii.i 
lereil  me  no  more. 

In  the  year  following,  when  I  had  returnetl  to  my  oflice  in  I 
port.  1  had  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Snow.     I  had  maile 
an  up)K>r  full  denture  on  gold  plate  for  a  lady  from  <  i.   About 

three  months  sultsefjui'ntly  she  calle<I  at  my  on'tec  and  '         a 

"  '"el  carefully  rolhil  up  in  paper,  remarking:   "  I  di<'  •  it 

ou.     Our  family  has  always  employed  you,  ami   '  ^ii 

honorable  man  and  dentist,  but  I  have  found  you  out  i  it 

and  a  rascal."     I   unrolled  the  jiarcel  and  found  her  set  of  tr<*th 

'ing  like  anything  but  gold.      I  asketl   her  wh:i  n 

ig  with  them.    She  replieil,   *' Nothing  lui*  d 

...  h  you  put  on."     I  asketl  her  w!'  >'    -'•••  h.i.  u 

with:    what    kind    of   scouring    pi    ,         ton   sin  '^ 

answered  that   it  was  |M>lishing  |Mtwder  that  alie  had 

IM'ddlrr.     She  was  cleaning  up  hersilverwan*.  and  th< 

"  her  tcH>th  a  touch,  but  found  it  tiMtk  o(T  all  the 

'  had  been  put  on.  and  thei-    •'  •     •    '        »     i  .1 

ir  them."     1  asked  her  if  it  v.. ... 

der."     She  said  that  whm  the  name  of  it.     "  \\  »t 

contains  nu*rcury  and  cyanide  of  |>otaAsium  and  is  )h  I 

have  thought  it  would  have  nnide  your  uuMitl 
she  said,  "and  It  issort»  now."     •  Will."  I  rt^plu-u,  "iu\  kUm  »• 
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you  had  better  save  your  breath  and  anger;  I  am  the  one  who  should 
be  offended.  Did  you  not  know  better  than  to  scour  your  good 
gold  plate  teeth  with  a  miserable  tramp's  door-knob  polish?  Come 
in  my  laboratory  and  have  a  seat,  and  I  will  prove  to  your  satisfac- 
tion that  this  is  a  good  gold  plate.  Now  you  watch  me  aud  see 
that  I  do  not  put  on  a  gold  wash.^^  I  jiut  them  in  the  lead  dish, 
and  poured  on  acid  and  water  and  boiled  them,  then  took  them 
to  the  sand  bath  and  boiled  them  in  soda  and  polished  them  with 
the  brush- wheel,  she  watching  me  closely.  I  handed  her  the  teeth, 
anb  she  sat  down  and  had  a  good  crying  spell  over  the  hard  things 
she  had  said  of  me.  I  gave  her  a  good  dinner  and  my  blessing,  and 
she  departed.  About  two  weeks  after  I  received  a  letter  in  which 
she  said:  ^^I  shall  never  hear  the  last  from  my  friends  and  family 
about  going  clear  to  Lockport  to  have  the  '  Bump'  taken  off  my 
teeth.'' 

In  1849,  I  made  a  plate  with  five  teeth  on  a  gold  base  for  Mrs. 
P.  She  had  worn  them  about  three  months,  when  one  night,  not 
feeling  well,  she  took  them  out  and  laid  them  on  her  dressing  table. 
When  she  made  -her  toilet  in  the  morning,  her  teeth  were  missing. 
She  ransacked  the  room  and  house  thoroughly,  but  could  not  find 
the  teeth.  It  was  a  great  mystery  what  had  become  of  them.  She 
finely  accused  the  servant  girl,  Jane,  who  had  been  in  the  family 
two  years,  of  stealing  them  and  trading  them  off  with  a  peddler 
for  old  gold.  The  girl  indignantly  denied  the  theft  and  left,  and 
got  revenge  by  marrying  a  very  respectable  young  man,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  presenting  him  with  a  fine  bouncing  boy.  Three 
years  after  the  above  occurrence,  Mr.  P.  concluded  to  make  some 
alterations  in  his  house,  and  in  tearing  away  a  partition  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  between  the  mop-board  and  the  clapboards,  there  lay 
the  "stolen  teeth.''  A  mouse  had  dragged  them  there.  I  had 
made  Mrs.  P.  anothe-r  set,  and  reflected  that  it  was  an  ill  wind  that 
blew  no  good.  Mrs.  P.  took  the  teeth  and  came  to  my  office.  She 
told  me  how  she  found  them,  and  was  feeling  very  badly  and  asked 
me  what  she  should  do.  I  told  her  to  go  and  tell  Jane  and  apolo- 
gize. She  said  she  was  ashamed,  but  finally  agreed  on  condition 
that  I  would  go  with  her.  I  did  go,  told  Jane  that  Mrs.  P.  had 
found  her  teeth,  and  how,  and  had  now  come  to  apologize  for  the 
wrong  she  had  laid  at  her  door.  Well,  they  shook  hands,  and 
cried,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  and  then  both  together.     I  had 
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till*  rtatiHfuc'tioii  of  witncHrtiii^'  a  ciroiig  without  a  rlown.  n  '"""'^ '— « >•>  ' 

bee  of  two  women  until  Imtli  were  exhan^t(•<l.     Mr?*.  I' 

it  wuH  not  awful  that  for  three  yearH  fthr  had  arruM*<l  .lane  of  iiti*ml- 

iti^,  and  what  I  thou^dit  of  the  whrde  afTair.      My  nply  wm,  "God 

niovrs  in  a  mysterious  way."    Heft  them  )      '  .'.      I|i." 

the  s|H'll   hiHt(>d    I   do  not    know,  liut  I  eon«  mki' -i  mit    Burn-    .«j- 

rJLdit    when   he  said   that    the   wavs  of    in*ii   ainl    wmUh n   m.l    ^^.^. 

iii\\]l  aft  a^dee." 

I  winh  I  couhl  disaliuse  the  puhlie  mind  in  regard  to  the  |>r 
of  dentistry — that  it  is  such  an  ejwy  and  himitivo  prof«i«fiion.     i 
have  re<'eiv«'d  on  the  averajre  ahout  <  «  -     ■ 

wouhldie  stu«lents.  whos<*  ]>arents  or  !. -  — 

not  very  ntron^.  and  his  health  wai*  iMM>r.    I  in\ 

•   If  your  son  or  nejdiew  has  jMM>r  health,  the  pt  i  of  dei 

is  the  last  business  1h>  should  eM<::tLr*'  in."     Only  atxiiit  one-third 

of  those  who  enter  upnn  dental  pnietii-e  ever  -  mIIv  U> 

for  a  livin;;.      Kmm  the  time  the  dent  *  ' 

only  his  own  nervous  svstem,  alreadv  .    .... 

the  very  worst  side  of  his  patient  also,  and  i  jr- 

able  eondition  for  ten  hours  of  ea<h  day.     A  dentist  who  is  nkdled 

and  and)itious.  and  who  applies  himsidf  eln.<»4dy  to  the  o|ht}i-  .lir 

or  laboratory,  lasts  about  live  years.   .\t  theen<l  «»f  that  lime  • 

to  H'tire  and  try  to  reeover  his  broken  health.       Hid  e\«  .   r.run. 

stomaeh.  lun;(  or  liver  has  ^iven  out.  and  he  muMt  «im n.I    .K..nf  aJl 

ho  has  accumulated  for  medical  services,  or  for  in 

trying  to  repiin  his  health.      1  have  been  then*  ami  know  how  it  i«. 

For  six  years  I   worked,  ate  and  slept  umler  the  same  riMif,  worv 

a  pair  of  otbre  slippers,  and  was  not  a  humlnMl  yartls  fr- 

.\t   the  end  of  that   time   I  was  a  useil-up  man.     I  d>'  u 

allopath,   ImuMMipath  and   towpath.   but  p>t   no  relief      •  li 

professor  from  (ieddes,  near  Synieiisi».  iMiUcHi  on  me.  . 

youn^  man.  you  do  not  look  as  well  as  you  umhI  to;  I  will  U^t  von  arv 

taking  all  kinds  of  medicint*.      What  an*  you  trxini;  n«  t  pro* 

diu'cd  fn»?u  (»ne  pneket  a  b<»\  of   Wri^^ht'n   Indi.in   ^ 

from  another  a  lot   of   l)o\(>r's   iNtuder-i.    front    ' 

<piinine.  and  from  another  a  iNittle  of  an  in>n  t  I 

had  emptied  mys4>lf  the  table  was  alniut  full 

pherpithered  them  all  up.  walkinl  to  the  door  and  Ihrrw  *  i** 

the  street^  bun  in;;  that  it  was  a  pity  to  waste  mi  mmdi  r*  .^,  bat 
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he  guessed  that  was  the  best  place  for  it.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  a 
fishpole.  I  said  no  I  A  giin.  No  !  A  horse.  No  I  ^'Well/"''  said 
he,  ^^the  first  thing  you  do,  go  and  get  all  three.  Quit  the  ofi:ice, 
go  fishing  or  hunting,  and  into  the  woods,  sleep  on  the  hemlock 
and  cedar  boughs,  rough  it,  and  quit  taking  medicine;  that  is  the. 
only  thing  that  will  save  your  life;  if  you  think  your  life  worth 
saving,  get  into  the  open  air.^^ 

AVell,  December  came,  and  I  joined  a  j^arty  of  hunters  and  left 
for  the  old  primeval  woods  in  Canada.  We  arrived  at  a  shanty  in 
the  backwoods,  hired  a  guide  and  got  ready  for  the  first  day's  hunt. 
It  commenced  to  rain,  and  this  formed  a  crust  on  the  snow.  The 
guide  said  that  it  was  a  capital  day  for  hunting,  and  he  sent  one  to 
one  place  and  another  to  another.  I  started  out  in  the  rainy,  misty 
day,  tramped  about  until  two  p.  m.  ,  on  the  track  of  a  deer,  got  lost, 
having  no  compass,  came  out  on  an  old  timber  road,  found  a  negro 
driving  two  yoke  of  oxen  drawing  a  stick  of  timber,  who  was  going  in 
the  direction  of  our  shanty.  We  came  to  a  clearing,  when  the 
negro  saw  an  ox  jump  out  and  put  off  from  the  inclosure.  He 
asked  me'  to  take  his  whip  and  keep  the  team  in  the  road  and  he 
would  head  off  the  ox.  I  took  his  whip  and  jogged  along,  but  I 
got  a  little  too  near  the  forward  team,  and  the  nigh  ox  did  not  like 
a  white  Yankee  driver,  and  gave  me  a  kick,  landing  me  in  the  ditch. 
I  got  up  and  proceeded  to  teach  that  ox  better  manners.  The 
team  turned  off  into  the  gutter  and  upset  the  log.  Just  then  the 
negro  returned  and  gave  me  a  good  cursing,  and  I  put  out  for  the 
shanty.  Well,  here  was  my  first  day  of  roughing  it.  I  had  got 
lost,  got  hungry,  got  wet,  got  kicked  by  aiji  ox  and  cursed  by  a 
negro.  I  expected  to  be  dead  in  the  morning,  but  got  something  to 
eat,  rolled  up  in  my  Macinac  blanket,  went  to  my  hemlock 
couch  and  slept  the  tired  sleep  of  my  first  day's  hunt.  In  the 
morning  I  was  alive,  had  no  cold,  and  for  the  first  time  in  months 
had  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  and  did  what  I  had  not  done  in 
a  year,  ate  a  hearty  meal.  I  spent  two  weeks  in  the  wilderness,  and 
when  I  returned  to  Lockport  my  friends  hardly  recognized  me,  my 
health  and  strength  were  so  much  im]3roved. 

I  have  but  one  piece  of  advice  for  you  young  sprouts  just  begin- 
ning practice.  Success  is  what  we  all  wish,  and  money  we  are  all 
crazy  for;  but  if  you  secure  them  at  the  price  of  health  and  life, 
you  will  make  the  worst  bargain  you  ever  made. 
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TIm'  <liiii<al   sirMrr  mi  tin-  l[o<tpital  of  Onil  ^  '  to 

full  and  iiiHlrintivo  \\a  at   prrnt'iit.  rt4»l«Ir)m  lo-w  t;,  ..  •  -» 

time  U?ing  rcr|uiri'<I  to  gft  throii;^'li  the  varifty  of  ^  ir«- 

pre«ento<l.     The  olinir  deal.H  with  nmny  of  tho  moitt  intrirate  and 
complicated  performances  in  surgery,  and  08  a  84*hool  for  ntudy  it 
18  one  of  the  best  attended  and  most  |K>pular  of  thoho> 
of  IMiiladclphia.      Few  sur^fon.M  liave  made  morr  o|h     i 
num)>er  or  more  complirateil  a.s  to  |»erformant't's  than  ii;i.-  i  . 
Garretson,  and  hin  ro(*onl  of  succchh  remainn  unbroken.     Dr.  <«ar- 
retson  shows  himself  somethint^  of  a  fatalist.  iuiMmurh  as  he  never 
attempts  any  of  his  great  o|M>nitions  without  having'  at  hiJi  right 
hand  his  chief  of  the  oral  clinic,  I)r.  M.  H.  Cryer.     '1" 
toptlnT  as  one  person,  and  in  monjcnts  of  ihiniffr  an-  i-  .t^ 

speaking  pages  to  each  other  hy  a  sinirle  l«M»k:  thi-*  i*.  pr-  !v. 

the  result  of  their  nniny  years  of  relatinii. 

Dr.  Shumwrll,  chief  of  Professor  (larretson's  (icneral  Surgi(*al 
StatT.  is  another  right  hand  at  the  clinics,  and  is  never  anywhere 
but  in  the  proper  plac«'  at  moments  of  vw  'W. 

The  amestheti*;  (*\hihiti(»ns  at  this  cli:..  i..^-...- irlTv   ultK.^ni 

parallel,  hy   rea.'<on  <»f  the  nature  of  the  op. 

charge  of   IVofessor  Dove,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  mn*  an 
effect,  carried  and  continueil  to  the  )N>int  of  deadm^As  as  to  eilemal 
imprexHiniis,  pnnluced  and  continue<l  for  one  or  ' 
all  the  lime  <are  is  re<|uired  to  we  that  the  hlood  fnun  uif  op'raipMi 
^hall  not  smother  tlit>  patient. 

Amongst  the  o|)eratioiH  reerntly  |K'rfornuHl  wem  the  f«» 

Case  I.      KiMuovad  of   a  tumor  o<"cupying  a  j  '>.•.»• 

carotid  arterv,  conmMiuentlv  overlaid  hv  the  veiwU  cui 
slKNith.  the  sterno-deido  nuistnid  nuimde.  the  external  jugular  %iin 
and  till*  integuments. 

Case  II.  Neuralgia  in  tho  region  of  the  dintrihtitinn  of  tho 
inferior  maxillary  nerve.     The  lower  |>orlirtn  of  ih  -al 

branch  had  Uhmi  removwl  on  a  previous  u.  but  tho  |w 

continuing,  it  was  pro{M»scMl  to  cut  the  nmiti  branch  of  the  n 

a 
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maxillary  nerve  at  the  point  of  its  egress  from  the  calavarium,  a 
performance  attended  by  numerous  complications,  the  part  being 
environed  by  many  important  vessels  and  organs.  The  procedure 
consisted,  first  in  making  an  opening  through  the  tissues  overlying 
the  perpendicular  part  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  cutting  the  attachment 
of  the  masseter  muscle  at  its  insertion  and  turning  it  up  over  the 
temporal  region,  thus  exposing  the  greater  portion  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  In  making  this  incision  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  avoid  cutting  the  duct  of  steno.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  ramus  was  next  removed,  a  circular  saw  revolved  by 
the  surgical  engine  being  the  instrument  employed.  The  cut  being 
made  downwards  from  the  middle  of  the  sigmoid  notch  to  a  point 
opposite  the  wisdom  tooth,  thence  across  the  lower  third  of  the 
bone,  the  section  removed  included  the  coronoid  process.  In  mak- 
ing this  cut,  a  portion  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  was  divided, 
also  the  temporal  muscle  at  the  point  of  insertion.  An  incision 
through  the  lower  head  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  next 
exposed  the  zygomatic  fossa,  in  which  were  found  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  gustatory  and  inferior  dental  nerves  at  their  point  of 
division  from  the  main  trunk,  also  the  internal  maxillary  artery 
and  its  branches  of  this  region;  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland 
was  also  exposed.  The  nerve,  having  been  isolated  from  its  sur- 
roundings, was  cut  at  its  exit  through  the  foramen  ovale.  Hemor- 
rhage being  controlled,  the  wound  was  dressed  and  the  patient 
removed  to  the  ward. 

Case  III.     Ex-section  of  inferior  dental  nerve.     This  operation, 
on   account   of   its   important   successful   results,    is    of  the  most 
frequent   occurrence   in  this  clinic.     Its   manner  is  original  with 
Professor  Garretson,  and  consists  in  making  an  incision  below  the 
lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  dissecting  away  the  tissues 
overlying  the  bone  on  its  external  surface,  as  far  forward  as  the 
anterior  or  mental  foramen,  in  which  the  facial  artery  is  generally 
cut  and  ligated.     The  next  procedure  is  to  remove  the  outer  wall 
of  the  canal  by  means  of  bur  and  engine,  and  to  divide  the  nerve^ 
as  far  back  as  is  necessary,  the  time  required  for  the  operation  bein| 
only  a  few  minutes.     In  the  case  under  notice  the  patient  had  suJ 
f ered  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  this  nerve,  the  cause  being  founc 
in  a  series  of  neuromata  on  the  main  trunk  within  the  canal.     One 
week  sufficed  to  show  the  patient  to  the  class,  completely  cured. 
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8|NMial    fnii<l,  to  1)1' uiiiUt  the  coiitnil  of  the   I 

an<l  hehl  for  the  protection  of  dentint^  apiinct  theunlawfi 

of  the  ))ot».sesMor8  of  dental  patcnU. 

Section    \'II    \va.s  called — Anatomy,     ratimln^^'y    and    "•  v — 

and  the  n-port  was  read  by  the  Chairman.  I)r.  T.  W.  lirtijinv.  A 
paper  by  Dr.  Atkinson  nj>on  ••Spon;:«'  (Jraftini/  "  «  •-  '*Ter«|,  and 
the  Huhject  of  Implantation  recomniende<l  for  • 

Dr.  AtkinHon'rt  paper  wa.s  read  hy  I)r.  Hhein.     'I'lie  ^|H  iff. 

asserted,  is  ])rimarily  ada])ted  to  tlie  repHMltiction  of  ti^^ue  ln«t 
truumutically,  or  when  there  is  no  inthimmution.  The  author  had 
never  seen  a  failure  to  unite  hy  first  intention.  The  final  dii»|M>tii- 
tion  of  the  sjion^e  is  still  an  open  (piestion. 

His  first  case  wax  three  years  a^o,  the  external  phite  of  the  alveo- 
lus hein^  lost,  an  extensive  fistula  existing.     This  was  enlarceil  by 
tents. the  carious  ]H>rtion  of  the  hone  hurrtnl  out  and  the  cavity  \ 
with  aromatic  suljdiuric  acid  and   with  styptic  col' 
to  a  spray  of  mercuric   chloride.     Then   for  thru  ...i»  ^  .;i- 
was  dres-sfd  with   a  sterilized  dressing.     The  fourth  »1.»\  a  -. 
•terili/.ed   s|K)nge  a  little   larger  than   tlie  chasm  w.i 
placing  it  in  a  gla<t  and  {Miuring  a  solution  of  Harm  men*ur. 
upon  it.      It  was  wrung  out  and  can>fully  ins(*rt«>il        ' 
there  was  a  slight  cfTusion  of  si*rum  which  was 

paper.     The  m-xt  «lay  tlu*re  were  indi«ation««  «»f 

Two  days  sul>se»juenlly  the  tniUfuhe  wen*  filling  up.     A' 

visit  there  wen*  indications  of  pUH  when*  theii|Ningv  ira4  not  AtUirr- 

out.     The  parts  which   had   not  adhenil  wen*  clipixHl  out  ut 

vascular  part  was  reachinl.  when  it  was  ^  '  with  v 

ride.     After  a  wivk  there  was  another  luui'  atmn  of  pu*  mauiici:. 
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This  was  treated  as  before,  when  a  scab  formed,  and  it  is  now  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  rest.  This  was  a  fair  average  case.  The 
sterilization  of  the  sponge  is  accomplished  by  heating  it  in  mercuric 
chloride  to  120°  F.  At  least  three  times  per  day  the  case  should  be 
sprayed  with  the  mercuric  chloride. 

Dr.  Rliein — Said  that  he  had  been  employing  the  sponge-graft 
with  unvarying  success.  It  will  reproduce  every  kind  of  tissue,  but 
the  territory  into  which  it  is  introduced  must  be  in  healthy  condition. 
This  is  essential  to  success. 

Dr.  Morrison — Eleven  years  ago  I  presented  a  paper  upon  the  re- 
planting of  teeth.  One  of  the  cases  cited  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Younger 
last  fall.  Odontoclasts  had  once  been  at  work,  but  preventive  meas- 
ures had  kept  the  tooth  until  the  present  time.  Daily  friction  on 
the  root  had  cured  the  angry  symptoms.  He  had  not  as  much  faith 
in  the  implantation  of  old  teeth  as  of  those  freshly  extracted,  but 
Dr.  Younger  has,  and  this  encouraged  him  to  make  trials. 

Dr.  Harroun — Had  replanted  a  tooth  that  had  been  out  for  eight 
weeks.  He  was  obliged  to  open  up  the  socket,  which  was  easily 
done  with  a  twist  drill,  and  the  tooth  was  now  giving  good  satis- 
faction. 

Section  I — Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Metallurgy  and  Chemistry — 
was  called.  The  Chairman,  Dr.  Harroun,  said  there  was  no  report, 
as  the  Secretary  was  not  present  and  had  sent  nothing.  He  presented, 
however,  a  fcAv  subjects  for  discussion. 

The  subject  of  chemistry  is  too  much  neglected.  We  have  few 
chemists,  and  what  we  have  are  not  very  active.  Metallurgy  has 
retrograded  since  the  advent  of  rubber.  We  are  below  the  standard 
of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Few  of  our  leading  men  do  anything  in 
the  laboratory,  sending  their  work  out  to  men  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  peculiar  demands  of  the  case.  Crown  and  bridge-work 
is  making  advances,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  fulfill  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  hands  of  competent  men.  Aluminum  gives  promise  of 
great  usefulness.  Dr.  Carroll,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  apparently 
overcome  many  of  the  obstacles  to  its  general  use.  Metallic  linings 
to  vegetable  plates  present  advantages  in  point  of  cleanliness,  but 
they  cannot  take  the  place  of  metal  plates. 

Dr.  Hunt — Said  that  heretofore  aluminum  had  been  impracticable 
in  dentistry.  It  could  not  be  satisfactorily  soldered,  nor  had  any 
method  of    casting  it  been  a  practical  success.      But  to-day  the 
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AHxrx'iatioii  liu<l  kccd  true  •«  kiuiiic  work  done  in  a  rlinir.  it  hu4 
been  proviMl  tliut  all  tlial  is  n^M•^••<.^ilry  in  tokoop  the  Hiirfa*'-  •••♦•"•Tv 
clean  when,  uniler  the  inlhunir  of  hfat,  they  will  unit*'.  1 
Illation  sccmH  ulnioHt  as  ca-^y  ax  that  of  ruhl)er.  A  little  more  ei- 
jKTienco  and  we  shall  Ikj  |K)s>r»rd  of  a  nirtal  that  c*an  !h»  readily 
worked  by  any  dentiHt.  The  deinonstnition  of  Dr.  Carroll  had  de- 
lighted him,  and  lie  helievt'd  that  it  wa«  the  ;fr  *  .idvan(*e  in 
niechaniral  dentistry  that  thin  generation  of  denti; -"••" 

It    was  moved  and   carried   that   the  appropriation  (»'.  iial 

work  he  the  wimc  as  last  year. 

It  was  move<l  an<l  carried  that  Section  II  Ihj  directe*!  to  re|>ort  at 
the  next  meeting  a  plan  for  a  conrso  of  elementary  instnieiinn  in 
Dental  Histology.  Anatomy  and  Hygiene,  in  the  puhlic  •adiools. 

'i'lie  oilicers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  tlim  instalh-il.  A  vot«'  of 
thanks  to  the  retiring  I*resi<lent  for  the  dignity  and  ahility  whith 
he  had  exhibited  in  the  fultillment  of  his  duties  was  {uusseil,  and  to 
Dr.  8.  A.  Freeman  for  his  untiring  laliors  oflchairnum  of  the  local 
r'nrnmittee  of   Arrangements. 

President  Al)hott  appointed  Drs.  K.  T.  Darljy  ami  .\.  \\ .  H   •'   •- 
members  of   the  Publication  Committiv,  and   Drs.    \V.  W.    \S  . 
M.  W.   Foster  arid  T.   T.  Moore,  mom!)ers  of  the  local  Commit lo' 
of   Arrangements. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  liouisville.  Ky.,  in 
joint  session  with  the  Southern  Dental  Ass<H'iation.  on  the  tlntl 
Tuesday  <»f   August,   ISSS. 
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The  op«>ning   paper  was    fron»   Dr.    I*nid«re   de    .Moif-     ^* 

France,    entitled,     "  La    IMithisie    Vaincue    |uir    la    V 

des    Medicaments    aux    Milieu    du  Palais."     (Phthisic    Curp«l    bv 

the  Continuous  .\pplication  uf  Me<lieament«  to  the  l*alale). 
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A  translation  of  portions  only  of  the  paper  was  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  paper  to  the 
Section  of  Practical  Medicine,  as  not  coming  within  the  sphere  of 
the  dental  practitioner. 

Dr.  J.  Von  Metnitz,  of  Vienna,  Austria,  read  a  paper,  entitled 
"  Osteo  Myelitis.^' 

He  said  that  inflammation  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
maxillaries  was  seldom  met  with  outside  of  the  hospitals,  where  it 
was  probably  aggravated  by  uncleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
The  original  causes  in  these  cases  were  not  easily  discovered.  Dr. 
Metnitz  then  described  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  the  patient 
died.  One  was  that  of  a  man  of  forty- three  years  of  age,  for  whom 
a  number  of  teeth  had  been  extracted.  He  was  soon  after  taken 
with  high  fever;  on  the  fifth  day  he  was  delirious;  on  the  seventh 
day  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  The  stench  was  then  intolerable, 
the  left  cheek  and  temporal  region  greatly  swollen,  the  eye-ball  dis- 
tended and  the  jaws  set.  He  died  the  next  day.  Examination 
showed  both  upper  and  lower  alveoli  empty,  with  the  exception  of 
the  remains  of  the  third  molar  with  a  socket  six  millimeters  deep. 
There  was  necrosed  bone  in  all  directions,  and  the  articulation  was 
entirely  destroyed.  In  the  second  case,  a  patient  of  seventeen  years 
old,  there  was  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lower  maxilla,  the  peri- 
osteum was  destroyed  and  there  was  no  nutrition  of  the  parts. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein,  of  New  York,  opened  the  discussion  of  this 
pajoer.  He  thought  the  free  use  of  the  bur  in  removing  all  infil- 
trated bone  would  often  produce  beneficial  results,  if  we  go  beyond 
the  line  of  infiltration. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Friedrichs,  of  New  Orleans,  thought  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  the  paper,  as  to  treatment,  worth  nothing,  as  both  patients 
died.  He  had  had  no  experience  in  cases  causing  death,  but 
thought  it  might  sometimes  be  necessary  to  excise  the  entire  lower 
maxilla  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  paper  passed  without  further  discussion. 

Dr.  M.  Gr.  Jenison,  of  Minneapolis,  read  a  paper,  entitled  ''^  Ai 
in  Dentistry.  ^^ 

He  said  that  the  perfection  of  talent  lay  in  the  application  of  th( 
principles  of  art  to  practice,  for  which  dentistry  opens  the  wides( 
field.     In  restoring  teeth  to  beauty  and  usefulness  it  must  be  borne 


I 
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in  iiiiiul  iluii  tluTC  wu^  a  •Iffmite  piir|NMio  in  evorv  line,  ir  ; • 

form,  ill  every  Hurfaee;  to  riuir  or  in  cut  uwuy  ttiiythinc  i-N. 
that  purpose.    .A  very  slight  Iom  will  change  lioth  ar: 
exprewfion  of  featuren.     The  profile  of  A{m>11o  is  the  type  of  ph%iii- 
cal  beauty,  but  the  Hlightest  nKnlitieation  of  any  feature  would  de- 
tract iiiuteriatly  from  that  iM'auty.     The  fare  of  a  patient   ii 
made  tlie  8ul)je<'t  of  rareful  Htudy.     The  play  of  the  muj»<Ie«  ...  ...v' 

mouth    muHt   Ik>   watcluM],   when   o{>cn,    when  eloj^il,  whvn  in  full 
action,  wlien  in  refKise.      In  the  arningement  of  the  teeth  then*  iire 
great  op|)ortunitie«;  the  teeth  should   Ix?  selected  with  n-fer* 
both  temperament  and  age:  gutn  sections  afTord  no  sco|>e  for  ongiu- 
ality. 

The  (iiscussicin  of  thin   paper  was  o|)ened  liy  I)r.  .I"h»»   \Tt.n.  of 
New  York.     He  8jM)ke  of  the  antiquity  of  dental  •  aa 

shown  in  the  tombs  of  prehistoric  races,  in    Egyptian  mummiei*,  in 
the  works  of  (treek  ami  F^itin  poets, of  medical  authors  fn>m  (ialen 
down:  but  it  is  only  in  the  prcsmt  century  that  el  ' 
dentistry  have  been   publisluMJ.  and  that   we  havi 
dental  coUeges,   dental  asjiocialion^.      With  these  1.. 
now  stands  higher  than  ever  l)efore;  yet  there  are  greater  i 

Ih?  attained,  es{)ecially  in  the  prosthetic  department.     Or.   Allen 
disclaime<l    the    term    **  mechanical  dentistry."     The  restoration  of 
form  and  feature,  of  expn-ssinn  to  the  mouth  ami  face.   ; 
ehanica!  work:  it  is  art,  and  re«|uired  the  highest  .'    '•^•- 
skiii.     A    certain   dt'gree  of    knowh^lge  can   Im*  a 
books,  but  for  the  higher  practical  |K>ints  a  man  must  • 
his  own  individual  {Htweni  of   conception.     Such  efTorta  are  the 
means  of  advancing  dental  science.     The  knowhnlge  that  : 
(|U«n«l  by  labor  is  truly  our  own.     Thn»ugh  intli\    '     '     *' 
profession  will  advance,  nourished  by  the  dow  of  u. 
bv  the  sun  of  science. 

The  subject  was  passi'd  without  further  d  'n. 

WKUNt>l>.V\    AtTKUXlH>X    SlIStilON. 

The  scs>i..ii  was  belli  in  the  National  Theatrt-    "^--i'   -■•-  .T.'i 
oned  to  allow  of  stercopticon  illustnitions  of  a  \    . 
gin  of  the  Dental  Fibril."  by  Dr.  H.    H.  Andn-wn.  \4   <'nin 
.Mass..   and  one  on  "  IVotivlive  Dentine,  or  IVntine  of  |{« 
bv  Dr.  M.  11.  Fletcher,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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There  was  also  an  exhibit  of  Photo-Micrographs,  by  Dr.  J.  How- 
ard Mummery,  of  London,  England.  (The  auditorium  being  dark- 
ened, only  very  inadequate  notes  could  be  taken  by  the  reporter.) 

Dr.  Andrews  spoke  of  the  different  processes  adopted  by  differ- 
ent investigators  in  their  efforts  to  get  at  the  exact  structure  and 
the  minute  details  of  the  process  of  dentification.  AVhen  it  is  pos- 
sible to  work  nearer  life  we  may  hope  to  reach  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  specimens  used  by  Dr.  Andrews  were  taken  from  the 
embryo,  at  about  the  time  of  birth,  and  immersed  in  a  preparation 
of  osmic  acid,  which  was  changed  daily  for  two  or  three  days.  In- 
stead of  immersing  them  in  alcohol,  they  are  dried  on  bibulous 
paper  and  then  placed  in  melted  paraffine  or  lard,  which  is  left  to 
cool.  Very  thin  sections  can  be  cut,  and  we  work  as  near  life  as 
is  possible  with  our  present  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  thrown  upon  the  screen  were  guaranteed  by  the 
author  to  be  actual  reproductions  of  tissue,  not  a  line  having  been 
added  to  carry  out  a  theory,  and  all  the  work  done  by  himself,  from 
the  selection  of  specimens  to  mounting  the  photo-slides. 

The  successive  illustrations  showed  the  gradual  development  of 
the  tooth  from  the  first  dipping  down  of  a  line  of  epithelium  (from 
the  jaw  of  an  embryo  pig  two  inches  in  length),  through  its  enlarge- 
ment and  change  to  flask -shape;  the  formed  papilla  below  the  en- 
amel-cap, gradually  assuming  the  tooth  shape,  with  the  permanent 
tooth-germ  budding  from  the  side;  the  growth  of  the  pulp  within 
the  dental  sacculus,  and  the  cement  organ;  the  beginning  of  calci- 
fication with  the  odontoblasts,  and  fibrils  forming.  The  author 
laid  great  stress  on  the  difference  in  outline  of  the  square  abrupt- 
edged  dentine  cells,  and  the  fibril-cells  in  elongated  pear-shape, 
with  fibrils  drawn  out  when  broken  off  in  cutting  the  sections.  The 
last  of  the  series  was  a  section  through  the  jaw  bone  showing 
all  the  tissues,  dentine  and  enamel,  with  wavy  lines  showing  anas- 
tomosis between  the  two. 

Dr.  Frank  Abbott,  of  New  York,  opened  the  discussion  of  Dr. 
Andrews^  paper. 

He  said  that  the  stereopticon  views  so  far  exceeded  his  anticipa- 
tions that  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  The  profession  owed  Dr. 
Andrews  a  great  debt  for  the  patience,  earnestness  and  intelligence 
with  which  he  had  worked  for  the  advancement  of  his  brethren. 
He  must,  however,  differ  from  his  view  of  the  origin  of  the  dental 
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filiril.  The  {mpillu  in  a  iiuiM  of  niyxoniatouii  tiiMue.  libcrmllT  •«{>- 
l»lic<l  with  iiKMlnllary  element**,  Tlie  iiuilullary  corpuiw-li-*!  ruoliiu  •• 
and  form  the  odontoliIaHts  ulmut  the  name  time  that  thf  cnnm**! 
organ  Ih  ol)S4'rv<Ml  forming  th«*  cnamd-cap  ujKin  th«  "  '    •• 

odont<)l)hi«t.M,  whon  vii'\vr<i  luulrr  liijih  |K)WtT.  -^■•^^    • 
ulum,  whicl)  unites  the  niicUM  with  thr  wulU  •> 
with  each  otlicr.     Tiiin  reticuhim,  im  well  ax  thr  walU  of  the  o«lonto. 
bla*4t8,  iH  the  living  matter  which  n>main.H  a«  the  living  portion  of 
the  dentine.     A«  the  calrareous  ha-  ^an<*e  i.^  d« 

tain  tiTritorv  of  the  ])apilla  lu'coim*?*  n.-iiiitu',  another  »'•«  i.i 
hlaxt.s  making  itsappcaranet*,  from  theends  and  hidett  of  whi  .. 
hnigations  of  the  living  matter  may  1k»  seen  running  into  the  • 
alieuli  of  the  dentine  already  formed.     The  |>ear-HhaiM><l  odonto* 
gives  ofT  one,  while  the  broad  or  srjinire  Hha|H'j<  may  give  off  wxemi 
jirolongations.     If  only  the   pear-Hha|>e<l   o<lnntnhla.atM  :  ^  the 

filjrilfl,   territories  of  eonsiderahle  nize  would  U-  left  in  u.-  '••*•• 

with  noeanalieuli,  or  any  provinion  for  furnishing  lhes«'  i«  i 
with  living  titwue.     To  account  for  the  origin  of    the  dental   ti 
it  is  not  neres,sary  to  have  any  H|)ecial  sha|MMl  cells  we«lg«»i|  in   he- 
t  ween  the  others. 

|)r.  M.  H.  Fletcher,  of  C  uk  iiinaii.  Ohio.  ga\e  a  s«ri.  - 
ticon  views  of  "Protective  Dentine,  or  Dentine  of  \U  \ 
tine  thrown  out  hy  the  pulj)  to  prote<'t  itself  from  exler: 
or  from  exj)osure.     It  ditTi-rs  from  n<»rnu4l  dentine  in  lieing  more 
horny  or  translucent.  an«l  in  the  comjmrative  irregularity  of  the 

ihuli.     It  is  often  yellow  or  hrown  in  color;  it  i«  built  up  nion* 
iaj»idly  than  normal  dentini*.  and  is  also  softer.      It  is  tlue  • 
distur)»anre  of  the  pulp,  through  the  fibril-   -f  lumlif  In' it  t"  .. 
null  elTortrt.     The  pulp  sonu»tim«'S  tlii's.  «'\i  .:h  it*  «»wn 

tTorts,  leaving  uncHTUpie<l  spare,  or  the  pulp  ia  ^  cH>nlnici«Hl  thnt 
it  dies  from  that  caus4»,  or  pulp  iWMlules  may  be  form«Hl.  Ther^'  i* 
seldom    conjplete  caleitlcation    of  the  pul'  ' 

must  havj«  nM>m  in  whieh  tojHTform  its  fum  ikmih.  «« im  im  <•.,.. ;i 
of  the  pulp,  putrid  matter  forms  an  ab^.  .  hh 

The  vit»wrt  (exhibited  the  )»r«Mr.vs  of  I  ^n  of  \ 

tine  in  ciuses  of  abnision.  in  cavities  of  dtvay  appn>a«hing  i 

hamber.  pulp  nodules.  de|M»sils  on  the  <H»mentum,  rooU  u(  Icvlh 

•  •mented  together.  et«'. 
The  «lis<«ussion  t>f  this  y.xyM  »*;.^  ..4..  uel  by  Dr.  W    N     ^•••M..ib 
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He  said  that  this  secondary  dentine  was  developed  by  odontoblasts 
retained  for  that  purpose,  remaining  quiescent  on  the  surface  of 
the  pulp,  but  which,  when  necessary,  are  stimulated  to  renewal  of 
function. 

Dr.  Suddath  said  that  Dr.  Andrews  had  laid  great  stress  on  the 
form  of  the  fibril-producing  odontoblasts — the  pear-shaped  cells — 
but  though  his  illustrations  were  the  finest  seen,  they  showed  more 
than  he  himself  saw,  for  though  some  were  spindle-shaped,  some 
square,  some  curved,  there  were  fibrils  projecting  from  all  alike,  and 
from  two  to  half  a  dozen  from  some.  If  the  odontoblasts  are  crowd- 
ed they  may  be  triangular  or  wedge-shape.  Stress  should  be  laid  on 
function,  not  on  form. 

Dr.  J.  Howard  Mummery,  of  London,  England,  exhibited  a  se- 
ries of  ^^  Photo-Micrographs  of  Tooth  Structure/^  explaining  his 
method  of  producing  them,  and  the  mode  of  bringing  out  the 
colors,  etc. 

Dr.  Taft  congratulated  the  members  on  the  rich  feast  they  had 
enjoyed. 

THURSDAY   MORNING    SESSION. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Ingersoll,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  read  a  paper  entitled  '^In- 
flammatory Processes,''^  and  not  ''Inflammation  of  the  Oral  Tis- 
sues, ^^  as  announced  on  the  programme.  He  would  not  treat  of  the 
etiology  or  bacteriology  of  inflammation,  but  only  of  its  pathology, 
as  being  the  most  important  feature  to  the  dentist,  causing  much  of 
the  sufl'ering  they  are  called  upon  to  relieve.  In  every  case  of  in- 
flammation of  the  tissues  there  is  something  in  the  environment 
which  is  not  in  harmony,  and  which  causes  a  deviation  from  the 
physiological  to  the  abnormal,  causing  a  reversion  or  retrograde  ac- 
tion. In  all  nature  we  see  the  ojoeration  of  dual  forces;  in  elec- 
tricity we  call  it  attraction  and  repulsion;  in  physics  it  is  the  posi- 
tive and  negative;  so  abnormal  physiology  is  pathology.  The 
processes  of  inflammation  were  given  in  diagram,  as  follows: 

Necrosis.       f  Exfoliation.  ^ 

1    Congestion  «-«--■    -!  W„,^^  I 

Irritation.       Inflammation,  I  I  Suppuration,  j^     ^      ^  %■ 

Acute.  Chronic        '  tt         i.       i  i-i 

T  fl  4--  Hypertrophy  C? 

J  Innammation,     m'^^    -•     -•    "^  ® 

^  lumeiaction.  g. 

Induration.  ^ 
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I)r.  In^erHoll  rend  only  i>ortionfl  of  his  paper.     I'liitoiiij^  orer  the 
fintt  sta^c,  irritution,  he  dwelt  m^mewhHt  ut  lenj^th  u|Min  mf*ut«   in> 
Hainmation  and  con^efltion,  the  Hhort,  r|ui('k  route  to  death  of  the 
tiMuefl,    chronic   iiiHanirnation    b<'inf(  the  longer  rcjail,  c»r   **  n 
line."   with    *•  Htop-r)ver  Htation**."  an  hy|M'rlrophy,  or  Iti-    ' 
ur  induration.     Congestion,  he  said,  ^nn  the  nio!*t  aUmi.  ^ 

r  Hta^e  of  inHanimation,  bein^  next  door  to  death  of  the   ' 

iroii^'h  necrosis,  gan^'rene.  nuppuration — necrottin  ending;  in  ex' 
ation,  pmgrenc  in  sloni^h,  suppnnition  Wxufs^  molecular  death.    An 
illustration  sIiowimI  the  pnuII  of  conjjc-'  lesMeneil  vii/u»ular  ^ 

tion,  inipaircMl  flow  of  IjIcmmI,  with  the  '■• -^  .  ..r..,,..  !... 

ging  up  the  canal,  the  while  corpus<leM  \\u 

percolating  into  the  Kurrounding  tissues,  red  corpusclea   follow:    . 

the  dehris  constituting  pus.     .\s  this  work  of  destruction 'goe*  on. 

a    work   of    reconstruction    is  also  institutnl.  the  Ic 

breaking  through  walls  meeting  hordes  of  rm' 

work   repairing  ;  hut  for  this  work  of  constru.  .. 

iiieously,  speedy  death  wouM  intervene;  an  alv*-. 
mean,  not  merely  swelling  and  pain,  hut  would  be  a  death  str> - 
Iiillammation  in  cancellous   l>one  and  in  dentine  he  d< 

imilar  procrsscs,  the  swelling  of  the  meilullary  li 
rxpciisc  of  the  cervical  waills  of  the  canaliculi  or  infiiu.    «i 
thus  softened  and  broken  down.      When  denlin«-  i^  l..ii!\ 
it  is  evidence  of  intlamnuition  of  the  dentinal ; 
with  the  pulp.     Another  illustration  showe<l  the  pulp  an  a  ceii 

liran   with  radiating  |)nM'es8e« — a  nerve-centre,  which  should  U' 
culled  the  dental  ganglion;  the   pulp  lN*ing  an   inert  h*' 
mass,  we  nngblas  well  <all  the  l»raii:  •'       ranial  pulp. 

The  diseussiou  of  this  pajHT  w:i-  I  to  Pr.  A.  O.  |{.iirl<.  ^f 

I^'xington  K(>ntucky.    who  cha:  :  he  |Mi|)er  aa  a 

what  is  containiMl  in  Inrnks.  nuiny  |K)rtions  U^ing  almost  takm 
batim  from  (*onnh(>im  and  Strieker,   lie  did  not  thii^  t^r.  In* 

gersoll's  view  of  the  part  taken  '  ' 

ti<»n   with  leuc<K«ytes   would    U« -.•-......  ..      ii 

Soil's    illustration  of  a   pulp-tumor  rather  tha 
Sensitive  dentine  he  considennl  the  n*itult  of  a  h\  i 

f  the  fluids  of  the  ttMith-paeking  into  the  '  an  ad 

mount  of  tluiil.   the   inonMiM**!  flow  of  blood  i.> 
condition;  but  then*  waa  no  inherent  nentitiven*  -         i  rr»"»' 
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the  pulp  gives  pain  through  compression,  not  through  any  inherent 
sensitiveness  of  the  pulp  or  of  the  fibrils;  if  pressed  laterally,  where 
it  can  give  way,  the  pressure  does  not  cause  pain.  Dentine,  also,  is 
broken  down  and  absorbed  under  compression,  with  rapid  flow  of 
,the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  in  the  tubuli,  but  not  because  of  any 
special  inflammatory  action  in  the  tooth. 

Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Cincinnati,  related  some  experiments  with  elec- 
tricity on  the  mesentery  of  a  frog.  The  leucocytes  gathered  along 
the  edge  of  the  capillaries  till  they  were  completely  occluded,  when 
migration  began;  turning  on  the  Farradic  current,  their  course  was 
changed;  those  that  were  passing  through  died  e7i  route  and  circula- 
tion was  re-established,  seeming  to  show  that  the  life  of  the  corpus- 
cle is  affected  by  electricity  or  other  irritating  applications. 

After  some  further  discussion  of  the  paper  by  Drs.  Storey,  of 
Texas,  and  Ehein,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Ingersoll  appealed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Section  after  reading  the  entire  paper  when  pub- 
lished, just  criticism  being  impossible  from  the  scattered  fragments 
he  had  read. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Goddard,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  read  a  paper,  enti- 
tled ^^Pain  in  the  Temporo-Maxillary  Joints,  Caused  by  Irregularity 
of  the  Teeth.''  This  was  the  record  of  a  case  in  which  the  patient 
suffered  severe  pain  during  mastication,  even  of  a  crust  of  bread, 
but  not  at  other  times.  An  impacted  dens  sainentice  was  at  first 
suspected,  but  they  were  found  all  in  place.  Examination  showed 
that  the  inferior  maxilla  was  much  longer  than  the  other.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  in  normal  condition,  with  no  tenderness  to 
pressure  anywhere.  Examination  of  the  articulation  showed  that 
when  the  jaws  closed  normally,  only  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incis- 
ors articulated,  the  bicuspids  and  molars  not  antagonizing  by  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch.  In  mastication  it  was  necessary  to  protrude 
the  inferior  incisors  beyond  the  superior  to  articulate  the  bicuspids 
and  molars.  Dr.  Goddard,  being  convinced  that  the  pain  was  due 
to  the  continuous  strain  on  the  muscles  and  ligaments,  experimented 
on  himself,  showing  that  a  great  eifort  was  necessary  to  bite  hard 
with  the  jaw  protruding.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  change 
the  articulation  and  allow  of  normal  articulation.  This  was  effect- 
ed by  means  of  a  Coffin  split-plate,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  superior 
incisors  closed  over  the  inferior,  and  normal  articulation  was  secured^ 
curing  the  long-standing  j^ain. 
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There  wiw  no  (li.sciiHMion  of  thin  |ia|>fr. 

I)r.  K.  S.  ChiMholiii,  of  Tiim>]i14m>iui,  AIh..  nii<i  br  tttl«>  a  paper 
on  •*  Iiifliienrc?  of  Weather  ChiingeH  on  the  Human  Or.  Ilo 

said  that  he  re^'rettccl  that  time  diil  not  |H*rniit  the  r 
pajMT,  a.s  he  wax  coiivineeil   the  Hiilijef>t   waM  on- 
iiiiportaiice,  ainl  one  in  which  <i<>vernnient  aid  .*...- w,.j^,..^..,,,  ^.,.. 
(lexirahle. 

Ilin  views  on  the  fluhject  were  the  reHultn  of  fifteen  yemra' dailv 
obHervation  of  the  efTects  of  the  variations  of  atmonpheric  prcMurv 
on   the    human    orpiniHm,  its  tiHsues  and  ner  \ii  a  pr 

pi)int,  he  eould  foretell  almost  unfailin^dy  from  mv  n    -     - 

omet<'r  the  general  'ti--^  <>f  iliiifnl  «iiiT.  rin-/  li.-  uill  m.       ..^  .... 

day. 

IVenident  Taft  said  tliat  for  six  or  eight  years  he  had  cmrricd  a 
barometer,   having  commenced  observations  at  the  -  on   of 

I)r.  (')nsholm.   and  could   testify  to  the  vahie  of  his  Vivu»,  and  re- 
grettetl  that  the  paper  could  not  l>c  heanl. 

(TO  BB  ro.vnxi'Kii.) 
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fill  !{*-l»\v    l\Kvi\o  jiKs>»«»v— rnVTrvi  ri» 


Prof.  .1.  11.  llmlgkins.  ('hairman  of  the  Committee  on  >l«ni<iri«l. 
pnsruteil  a  report  and  resolution  in  memory  of  the  lato  Or  J    It- 
Walker,  of  Now   Orleans,      .\fter  briefly  hr  i^  hit 
profesttioiud  life,  the  report  clost'd  with  the  foUowing: 

lit'.Moiird,  That  this  AsiMNMution  exiin^- 
Uiath  of    its  late   frllnu-u.    '  !>      .1.    K.    U 

sympathy  for  his  widi»\v  an  .  and  a  «lr! 

fruits  ofthe  see*!  he  planttNl  with  us  shall  hafe  a  nrh  harti»«t  in  it. 
prt>sperity  of  this  AswHMation. 
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Resolved,  That  a  page  of  the  minute-book  be  inscribed  to  his 
memory,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  widow 
and  children. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  tendered  the  A^irginia  State  Dental 
Society  for  their  generous  hospitality;  to  the  S.  S.  White  Company 
for  facilities  for  clinics;  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  admir- 
able arrangements  made  for  the  meeting;  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
Hygiea  Hotel;  to  the  railroads  foi'  reduced  rates,  etc. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Leslie,  the  originator  of  cohesive  gold,  was 
introduced  by  the  President,  and  addressed  the  Association  on  that 
subject.  He  spoke  of  the  claims  made  by  others,  and  described  the 
first  contour  filling  ever  made  with  cohesive  gold.  This  gold  was 
discovered  by  his  brother,  A.  M.  Leslie,  and  himself  in  1838.  In 
1839,  he  spent  a  day  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  made  the  first 
contour  filling,  in  the  mouth  of  Dr.  N.  Clouet.  The  correspond- 
ence which  subsequently  passed  between  them  on  the  subject  is  still 
in  existence  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  claim  made  by  Dr. 
Leslie. 

The  subject  of  Dental  Hygiene  was  further  discussed  and  finally 

23assed. 

Dr.  McKellops,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Voluntary  Essays, 
read  by  title  a  paper  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  meeting  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Walker,  during  his  last  illness,  upon  ''The  Future  of 
Dentistry — A  Prophecy,^^  and  on  motion  it  was  ordered  published 
in  the  proceedings. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Richards,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  thought  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  by  the  Association  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  General  Government  to  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  common 
soldiers,  and  the  appointment  of  dentists  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The  subject  was  not  discussed. 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics  was  next  called,  and  Dr.  W^.  C. 
Wardlaw,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  read  a  paper  entitled  ''Neuralgia,  its 
Association  with  Dental  Lesions." 

Dr.  Wardlaw  said  that  the  term  Neuralgia  had  been  bandied 
about  in  the  most  indiscriminate  manner,  and  was  often  used  to 
conceal  ignorance  in  reference  to  many  aches  and  pains,  the  real 
nature  of  which  was  not  understood,  neuralgia  being  an  entirely 
satisfactory  explanation  to  many  minds.     As  every  painful  effect 
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iiiiiMt   liavt?  an  exritln^  rauso,  tlio  objeot  of  I)r.  Wanllnw**   luii-r 
was  to  flhow  that   in  a  lar^o  majority  of  oaite«  of  m*      . 
about  tlio  faoe  and  head,  the  Hjiecitir  origin  wa«  in  dental  l(*>tioni« 
and  nioHtly  from  rt»tlex  irritation. 

I'ain  irf  tlh' only  dia;^iUHti<;  Hym|itoiii;  tin-  uiia<  k-    i  '  ir, 

and  the  excitinj^  cause  often  tlie  mont   trivial.     'Ilir  ■ 
cautiri;;  facial   netiral^na  arc  often   moMt   oh<uure    in 
charaeter.      Dr.  Ward  law  hrictly  reviewwl  the  anatomical  itnirtun» 
aiul  piiyniolo^ical  relations  of  tlie  partx  involveil,  and  the  prir 
of  reflex  nervous  action,  <lemonHtratinj(  the  l»«»- 
from  dental  irritation.  an<l  pive  a  lon^r  lint  oft!  h 

ii»  most  frequently  due,  and  the  result  of  liis  oh>'  .  .  ni* 

the  lesion,  and  tho  corresponding  {Njint  of  attack.     He  i 
the  lower  molars,  e8|H»cially  the   third,  give  eanwhe:  the  •ii|ierior 
molars,   heailache:  lesion  of  the  hi(Mispid8  gives  |iain  in  the  chet'k 
and   infra-orhital   region  :    iu'uralgi<'   pains  in   the  eye    f 
accom|iany    dis4'as<Ml    cuspids   or    first     Idcuspids.      lie    li.i 
neuralgia  of  the  posterior  scalp  antl  shoulder  to  pn»ciiil  fpMi 
latend  incisor,  etc.     The  radical  treatment  consists  in  the  r> 
of  the  causi>.     In   merely  palliative  treatment  aniMlyneii.  t«, 

etc.,    are    useful.       Systemic    treatment    mav    lie    n 
(|uinii)e  in  the  periodical  tyi>e.      Hi-seetion  of  the  tri  i.i-   -n 
he  says,    is   never  ne<essary    in    pure  facial  neunilgia  ^'■•'" 
irritation. 

i>r.  .1.  .1.   W.  l*atri«k,  of  Belleville.    Ills.,  explainwl  hi^  of 

correcting    irregularities,    illustrate*!    hy    a   m<Mlel  and    numeroui 
diagrams.      Ho  explainetl  the  caust's  of  many  forms  of  ir 
of   the  teeth,  ("left-palate.   han»-lip.  etc..   in  the  un«  • 
nu'Ut  of    tliehonesof    the  face — excessive  gr«»w''<  ••»»    ' 
or  the  arrest  of  developnu'Ut  on  the  other,  |M»rf' 
ing  from   the  equal   pace  of  gntwth  of  all  the  )• 
development  of  the  alveolar  prtH'esn.  and  the  eruption  of  th- 
at the  projMT  point   in  tlie  arch,      lie  claimtnl  thai   '" 
teeth  are  thrown  off  like  epithelial  scale*,  like  lh«-  * 
the  shell  of  a  «Tah,  or  the  claws  of  lohHler-       Iii 
absorption  to  take  placi»  as  a  physiologi.al  p;  •« 

organ   of   absorption.       If   pus    is   abnorlMMl    we    ha*e    •••  »•. 

because  there  is  no  organ  t«)  timilly  dis|K»s««  of  it,     A» 
flu^  mucous  membrane  thn>w  ofT  mucus  internally.  Alid  mc  c\iirna» 
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skill  throws  off  opitlielial  scules,  so  exuviation  of  the  deciduous 
teeth  takes  place  in  a  physiological  manner.  They  are  hardly 
formed  before  they  begin  to  exuviate,  each  one  bringing  up  its 
own  in'ocess,  the  deciduous  and  permanent  teeth  being  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  The  deciduous  teeth  are  largest  poster- 
iorly, but  the  permanent  teeth  are  twice  their  size  laterally.  It  was 
a  pleasing  thought,  but  only  a  beautiful  myth,  that  the  deciduous 
teeth  serve  as  guides  for  the  permanent  ones.  The  belief  in  an 
organ  for  the  absorption  of  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  teeth  is  dying 
out,  for  the  question  inevitably  arises,  what  becomes  of  that  organ 
when  its  work  is  done?  Is  there  another  behind  to  absorb  it,  and 
so  on  indefinitely?  No,  it  is  a  process  of  exuviation.  As  the  acid 
behind  the  horn  of  the  stag  causes  it  to  fall  off,  so  there  is  an  acid  in 
the  mucus  from  the  follicles  in  an  abnormal  condition  which  pro- 
duces exuviation. 

Dr.  Patrick  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  substantiate  the  asser- 
tion that  the  deciduous  teeth  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  permanent  teeth  than  have  the  toe-nails;  the  proofs 
are  as  thick  as  blackberries.  Anthropologists  class  the  negro  and 
the  Australian  as  prognathous  people,  but  there  never  was  a  prog- 
nathous negro  child.  While  they  have  the  deciduous  teeth  they 
have  round,  chubby  faces.  The  change  takes  place  with  the  erup- 
tion of  the  second  growth,  which  differs  entirely  in  form 
and  shape,  the  bicuspids  especially  differing  from  the  deciduous 
molars. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson — Said  that  in  the  removal  of  the  deciduous 
teeth  there  was  a  return  to  embryonic  conditions  at  the  point  of 
absorption,  the  dehris  being  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  tissues  and 
taken  up  at  the  point  of  molecular  metamorphosis  by  the  lymphatics. 
lie  said  there  were,  in  the  remarks  just  made,  many  fanciful  gen- 
eralizations, to  which  there  was  not  time  to  rej^ly. 

Dr.  Patrick — Said  absorption  was  an  indefinite  word,  which  did 
not  signify  anything  in  particular;  there  were  two  kinds  of  absorp- 
tion, external  and  internal;  one  of  contruction  and  one  of  destruc- 
tion; while  the  atmosphere  is  absorbing  our  tissues,  we  are  absorb- 
ing that  which  lower  organisms  have  built  up  for  us.  Ouvier  has 
given  us  the  term  exuviation  as  a  scientific  term  for  a  physiological 
process,  which  is  not  absorption,  but  is  opposed  to  the  pathological 
process,  exfoliation. 
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Or.  Atkinson — «Sui(l  this  wii^  makiii|?  n  ili<«<Tiiiiinntion 
•  liMtinction;  there  wofl  no  such  t hi ii^^uMoxtoriia'  n.     E\ 

ation  wiH  throwing  ofT  ji  fnrrHM. I     '  of  ««j. 

'»li!  Iiy  a  pnxM'Srf  of  ilfriiccatinii;  .i  ;  I"  '  '■' 

f  tho  external  walln  of  the  ccIIh.      i  i 

and  floated  to  the  mouths  of  the  lyniphntirs  and  carried  off. 

At  the  cIoHe  of  this  diH<'UH.sion,  the  election  of  onicfm,  etc.,  ■ 
place  (see  pa^'c  5'»1,  OctoU'r  iiiim!K»r),  aftrr  whirh  the    ^ 
ndjoiirned  till  8  i*.  M.,  when  the  pa|KT  of  Dr.  Wanllaw  was  iuaco 
up  for  discussion. 

Dr.  (iiHcse,  of  Haltiniore — Hejiorted  a  rase  of  ncumlirin.  dn#»  to 
dental  lesion,  in  which  he  uschI.  with  the  happiest  •  1 

vtra<'t  of  PiijHiver  Alha  as  a  scMlative,  se<Miring  to  the  , 
lirst  ni^'ht's  rest  enjoyed  in  M«viTal  in  Ilis   -    *  i 

U'cn  extreme,  and   live  sound  teeth  li..  .    ■  -  •  •*     

The  remaiiiin;(  teeth  were  of  ;;ood  f<tru«ture. 
"vealed  softened  dentine  around  an  approximal  cavity  I' 
ieuspids,  over  a  capped  pulp,  the  nnsus|>e<'te<l   dt*atli  of 
liad  been  the  cause  of    the  lonj^  sufTer  Krom    the   time  ihid 

was  remedied  there  was  no  n  t  inr  '       .*' 

Ih\  IL  rinlij  Hunt,  of  Wa ^\V).;i.  ••  »»...  «,.:„ 

with  the  pajMT.  t(H»k  exci'ption  to  the  US4»  < 
gia  as  apjdied  to  the  result  of  dental  lesions,  pure  neunil>;ia  «' 
ing  independently  of  any  s{)ecial  l(K*al  lesion,  as  an  ahn(»rmal  ^ 
•  tuditioii.     Here,  as  in  so  many  other  leases,  wc  And  tho  ii 
i<»r  a  nmre  delinite  nonuMiclature. 

iVnf.    L.   (i.   Noel,   of    Nashville,    next    read    a    i.^hh  r   ••iitit?i«<l 

Ktiolo|^'y  of  Caries  of    tho  Teeth,  Viewtnl  from  lh»  .' 

Physiological  (*hemistry." 

hr.  .1.    \\.    Ilodgkin.  of  lialtimore,  ri'ad  a  pa|>er  entilhni  ••Are 
\Ni' .lustilied  in  Promising  S'  ^      * 

lie  doiilited   the   prohahilii;    ^m.i>    .i  .    .  '.^.t\.    -M. 

lat'ume  tilled  with  desiccatid  :tii<!  onHsiMv 
mattter.  can  livt»  again. 

Dr.  W     II.  Morgan,  of  Nashville,  and  l>r.  G«).   Winklor.  of  Au- 
i.  <leserilMM|  an  ex|>eriment  made  with  aqua  at* 

\i'  gold,  the  former  having  mn  '       '    •     ' 

iiMt  tlu'  cohesiveness  would  l"  *  "i 

'ill'  liilly  made,  was  not  tlmi  v. 

;! 
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Dr.  Morrison,  of  8t.  Louis— In  reply  to  Prof.  Hodgkins'  paper, 
said  that  he  considered  replantation  in  every  way  a  legitimate  oper- 
ation. His  successes  so  far  outnumbered  his  failures  that  he  felt 
justified  in  urging  perseverance  in  the  practice. 

Dr.  Stubbleiield,  of  Nashville,  read  a  paper  on  the  ^^  Histology 
of  Hard  Structures." 

In  this  paper  the  writer  disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  original  re- 
search, attempting  only  to  render  more  tangible  the  somewhat  ob- 
scure, lengthy  productions  of  the  best  authors  concerning  a  field 
which,  to  the  average  dentist,  is  a  terra  incognita.  That  we  know 
but  little  about  the  intimate  primary  structure  and  relations  of  the 
development  of  tissues,  while  the  little  that  is  regarded  as  certain  is 
not  clearly  comprehended  or  fully  appreciated  by  the  average  den- 
tist, is  largely  due  to  lack  of  careful  mental  training  and  of  thor- 
ough professional  education.  Histologists,  as  a  rule,  also,  are  not 
good  teachers,  and  consequently  fail  to  present  clearly  and  concisely 
what  they  ascertain,  losing  themselves  in  a  maze  of  wordy  windings 
throuf^h  thickets  of  technicalities   and  interminable   circumlocu- 

tions. 

The  paper,  though  as  brief  and  concise  as  possible,  in  an  attempt 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  histology  of  hard  tooth  structure, 
beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  nucleus  of  the  bone-cell,  con- 
sumed the  time  till  nearly  midnight.  The  Association  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  on  board  the  steamer  en  route  to  Washington  City, 
a  recess  being  taken  to  enable  the  members  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Dental  Section  of  the  International  Medical 
Congress,  before  final  adjournment. 

Saturday,  Sept.  3d,  the  Association  was  called  to  order  on  board 
the  steamer,  where  the  ceremonies  of  the  installation  of  the  officers 
for  the  coming  year  took  place  in  due  form,  accompanied  by  rather 
more  than  the  usual  speech-making,  and  by  other  pleasant  social 
features,  due  to  the  unusual  surroundings.  Reaching  Washington 
soon  after  dark,  carriages,  omnibuses  and  street  cars  were  in  wait- 
ing to  convey  each  and  all  to  the  lodgings  secured  in  advance  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  R.  Finley  Hunt. 

At  the  close  of  the  Congress,  the  Southern  Dental  Association 
adjourned  to  meet  again  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  joint  session  with 
the  American  Dental  Association,  in  August,  1888. 
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AMKHICAN  DKNTAL  SOCIETY  OF  EUROPE. 


FIITKKNTII    ANN  LAI.    MKKTIXO    AT   rOBLKXTZ,  (iKKMAXT, 
SKITKMHKU,  IhST. 


Kri'«>llTKI»  K«»u  TIIK    1M)KI'KM»K>T    Ti:  :     SEIIIIY    I  »l'.     £..  A    Ua  I  liKi:  \TII, 

Han 


CoXTIXlED    KHOM    pAOE   B-TQ,   VoL.    VIII. 


TIIIKSDAY    AFTKKXOOX    SF^SIOX    COXTIXTED. 


Tlic  Prcsidi'iit  announoiMl  the  Section  of  Dentui  Mcdirine. 

Dr.  Elliot — I  Imve  prepared  no  puiter  on  the  subject,  )>ooau8e  I 
kn(»\v  little  ulniiit  it,  and  it  interent^  me  very  little.     I   madi*  a  few 
'j^ativo  experiments  with  some  now  preparations,  ioilol,  i-  ! 

wax,  cocaim',  etc.     I  use<l  fnrashort   tiriio  x\  mixture  of  sn 
acid  ether  and    cm^aine,  advocated   hy    l)r.    llcrhst,  formal.. 
Dr.  Taft,  an<l   made  hy  Ash  iS:   Sons,   hut  could  derive  no   •        •  • 
from  it.     Ash  &>  Sons  have  sto))])ed   making  it.     I   have  u  i 

suhlimate  in  solutions  of  one,  two  and  three  {tcr  cent.,  but  with  un- 
satisfactory results.  Hydrogen  {leroxide  I  have  also  ased  a  great 
deal,  and  with  ;r'><><l  results. 

Dr.  Miller — Our  expericn<"e  in  the  clinic  has  Ixjen  that  sublimati* 
in  all  solutions  invariably  turns  the  ttnith  black  in  course  of  time. 
I  do  not  lind  eugenol  stronger  than  carbolic  acid.  The  antim^ptic 
jMjwor  of  iodoform  comes  from  iodine  evolvtnl  by  a  solution  of  the 
iodoform  in  fats,  etc.     The  exj)eriments  showing  that  i*^^'  waa 

not  antiscpti(;  were,  thereft)re,  most  probably  madi*  undci  ••xitniiona 
where  it  was  not  soluble. 

Dr.  Jen  linn — I  would  like  to  know  if  any  one  has  noto«i  the 

Teets  of  cocaine  in  sub-cutaneous  injections. 

Dr.  Elliot — I)r.  Cunningham  coUiH^tcHl  S4mie  statistics  of  co(*aino 
M^\  in  this  way,  and  lin«ls  the  efTects  und- 
iMcommonly,  hysteria.     The  opini(»n  of  tii.   |m..i.-^i...i   •>.  . 
i:H  unfavorable  to  it. 

Dr.  Fielfl — I  use  io«lofonn,  with  a  two  |»or  cent,  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  ami  have  never  soon  a  cose  of  blackening  of  the 
tooth. 

Dr.  .Miller — One-half  i»or  cent.,  or  one  lo  two  humlrxHl.  j 
tnough. 
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Dr.  Elliot I  forgot  to  mention  an  invention  of  Dr.  Eosenthal, 

for  the  treatment  of  dead  teeth.  He  uses  the  exhaust  from  a  cur- 
rent of  Avater  by  an  ejector.  The  tube  cemented  into  the  cavity, 
the  air  cxliausted,  water  is  let  in  and  rushes  into  the  vacuum, 
becomes  discolored,  and  is  let  out.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the 
water  comes  out  clean.  It  is  not  a  great  success  practically,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  connecting  the  tube  air-tight  into  the 
tootli.  The  least  movement  of  the  apparatus  loosens  it.  I  made  the 
same  thing  myself  with  an  ordinary  syringe. 

The  President  announced  the  Section  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

Dr.  Kingsley — Said  that  the  greatest  progress  in  Operative  Dentis- 
trv  has  been  in  the  direction  of  matrices,  which  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  both  the  patient  and  the  dentist.  In  looking  back  over 
twenty  years,  one  finds  that  much  has  been  done  to  make  operations 
more  complicated,  but  thanks  to  improved  instruments,  less  fatigu- 
ing to  the  operator.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  poor  patient 
at  the  other  end  of  the  instrument  has  not  been  a  gainer  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree.  Recently,  however,  certain  skillful  operators 
have  been  bold  enough  to  suggest  that  it  is  getting  near  the  time 
when  we  should  take  more  seriously  into  account  the  question  of 
the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  nervous  system  of  those  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  need  the  application  of  our  skill,  and  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  obtain  it,  and  to  question  whether  it  is  either  neces- 
sary or  justifiable  to  keep  a  patient  confined  three,  four,  six  hours, 
as  has  been  done,  with  the  rubber-dam,  gag,  saliva  pump,  and  nu- 
merous other  blessings  and  curses  combined,  while  the  operator  is 
pounding  gold  into  a  broken-down  molar  which  loosens  and  drops 
out  in  another  twelve  months.  The  operator  stops  to  eat  a  sand- 
wich, and  the  poor  victim  of  misguided  and  over  zealous  skill  sucks 
a  little  brandy  through  a  quill.  This  is  no  fancy  picture.  Such 
things  have  been  done,  boasted  of  by  operators,  and  for  years  remem- 
bered and  moaned  over  by  the  victims.  It  seems  to  us  important 
for  the  dentist  to  take  into  consideration  the  life  and  health  of  the 
patient,  as  well  as  the  small  part  of  the  patient's  anatomy  com- 
pressed in  a  single  tooth.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  have  Dr. 
Herbst  with  us  at  this  meeting.  We  trust,  however,  that  there  are 
those  present  sufficiently  conversant  with  his  system  to  lead  the 
discussion,  and  do  justice  to  it— not  making  of  it  a  question  of 
country  or  of  patriotism,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  before  certain 
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.'i-(Meml>li(?H  in   America,  jiul^iii^  from  the   reporU   in   thr-   il.nt.il 
iirnnlH.     Science  ami  art  should  know  no  country.     W 
implantation,  it  will  heAHOurccof  reffjei  if  the  ecanhcr  after  hid- 
dtjn  thinj(8  duly  clrctod  by  thix  doe«  not  fiiniiMli  ni  with  a 

throry  (ht  must  liavi-  a  tlu'ory)  •■\|uamiiij(  how  a  t^>oth  whirh  hriM 
bci'n  out  of  the  mouth  a  jjreater  or  less  Miiii«l..r  of  yearn,  and  '■  •- 
tmdergono  all  Kortn  of  vieiHHitud(>H,  can  Ik*   i  i   in  a  hoh*  ar' 

illy  made  in  the  human  jaw,  and  there  Ixx'ome  Holid. 
Dr.  linjun — I   have  had  one  ciwc  of  implantation  where  I  ex- 
:ict(Ml    a  badly   a'  1    first    bicuspid.       I    w  i  vend  «I 

until  ^.granulations  Mi    ui.   and  then  implanted,  fa  *' 

to  the  adjoinin;^  bicuspid.     It  has  been  insinri*  Mu:    

lant  time  I  saw  it,  was  doinp  nicely.     The  gum  looked  natunil.  an  1 
there  waa  a  hard,  slightly  swollen  place  over  the  tooth.  ap|ttrt>ntly 
the  development  of  bone. 

Dr.  /•:ih'nf—T\w  root  will  be  a'        '     i.  and  u  wiii  i 

J>r.    Miller — 'V\w  subject  of  n..|......iation,  iw  pni<<i<M      •    ?>•• 

Younger,  hiu}  j)erhaps  more  than  any  other  o<?cupic<I  the  ti 
the  profession,  particularly  in  America,  during  the  pa«t 
are  all,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  openition.     It  confliiitii  in  drill- 
ing or  boring  holes  (soi'kets)  in  the  alveolar  process,  at  |M)ints  w! 
the  natural  te(>th  are  missing,  and  planting  i»r  implantit 
these  artificial  alveoli.     'J'hat  teeth   implanted  in  thi*<  •• 
as  a  rule,  be  retained  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  ti 
doubt;  how  long,  wo  are  utterly  unable  to  «iy.      I>r.  Younger  i; 
for  the  pur]M>se  of  implanting,  not  unfrefjuently.  teeth  which  hate 
l)een   for  days,   months,    and   even  years  out   of  the  mouth.    :»•  ' 
believes  that  the  pericementum  of  such  tcH»th  lH»conu»s  re\i'   ' 
00  to  speak,  when   they  are  phinte^I   in    living   tiK*«ue.     In 
think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Younger  in  entirelr  ii 
When  a  t(N)th  luus  been  out  of  the  mouth  S4»  long  that  the  |H»n  • 
mentum    has   become  ])erfectly  dry,   there  can   bo  little  ho|)o   of 
restoring   it  to  life  again.     As  to  the  nuinner  in   ^^ '     ' 
are  retained  in    the  jaws  for  a    certain   lime.   I    ...... 

pn»ssed   mys4^1f  in  the  Im)KI*km»knt  ruActmoNKK  f 
I  1H87.     I  have  found  by  exiHTiments  on  rah)>it4i.  that  ; 

utine  nniy  bo  retained  and  tinnly  held  in  living  tiiuue  b\ 
ilation.     Small   pii>r«<M   bn)ught  under  the  akin  or  iir 
luminal  cavity  umler  aseptic  conditions,  mxin  iHvamrencc 
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liriiily  lield  in  :i  dense  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  and  could  not  be 
renioVed  without  tearing  the  tissue.  In  all  cases,  however,  resorp- 
tion soon  began,  forming  irregular  resorption  territories  or  cavities, 
into  which  the  tissue  grew,  thus  forming  another  temporary  bond 
of  attachment  between  the  dentine  and  the  surrounding  tissue.  In 
one  case,  where  the  dentine  was  previously  left  for  twenty-four 
liours  in  putrid  saliva,  suppuration  took  place  and  the  piece  was 
tlirown  off.  AVhen  pieces  of  dentine  having  living  pericementum 
were  used,  an  apparently  permanent  union  with  the  surrounding 
tissue  was  formed,  no  resorption  being  evident  after  three  months. 
I  see  no  physiological  reason  why  the  replantation  of  teeth,  where 
the  alveolar  process  has  been  sufficiently  preserved  to  enable  one  to 
obtain  a  normally  deep  socket  for  the  tooth,  should  not  show  nearly 
as  large  a  percentage  of  successes  as  transplantation.  The  opera- 
tion should  always  be  performed  under  antiseptic  conditions,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  freshly  extracted  teeth  should  be  made  use  of. 

Dr.  Elliot — Will  not  absorption  occur,  even  if  the  pericementum  is 
healthy  and  good? 

Dr.  Miller — It  may.  The  roots  never  exactly  fit  the  bored  holes, 
and  the  consequent  irritation  may  cause  them  to  be  absorbed  or 
thrown  off.  For  that  matter,  even  normal  teeth  will  also  be  resorbed, 
I  have  seen  roots  with  absorbed  indentations,  and  the  tooth  held  only 
by  tissue  that  had  grown  into  them. 

Dr.  Jenhins — I  think  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  success  of  this 
operation  will  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  With 
some,  liberties  can  be  taken;  with  others,  not.  I  once  had  a  patient 
come  to  me  complaining  of  some  slight  inconvenience  from  a  pivot 
tooth,  and  I  found  the  pivot  ran  through  the  side  of  the  tooth 
into  the  alveolus  at  least  half  an  inch.  Another  patient,  away  in 
the  country,  had  a  tooth  extracted  by  the  village  barber,  and  the 
next  day,  dissatisfied  with  her  appearance,  she  replaced  it  herself. 
In  a  few  days  she  came  to  me  in  great  pain,  and  with  an  abscess, 
which  just  then  I  had  no  time  to  treat,  and,  therefore,  postponed 
for  a  few  days.  She  did  not  come  back  for  six  months,  when  I 
treated  the  abscess  and  made  a  gold  filling  in  the  tooth.  It  seemed 
to  be  firm  and  in  serviceable  condition,  and  for  all  that  I  know  it 
may  remain  so  to  this  day. 

Dr.  Field— I  have  implanted  many  teeth,  but  the  roots  have  all 
resorbed. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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IMMKDIATE  RfK)T  FILLIN<». 

Tliero   is  a   curiouH   lack   of    comprehension   of   the   prim 
involve*!  in  a  practice  now  urged  by  many  (Ientifit« — that  of  in 
iliate   r(H)t   filling.      When   Dr.    Harlan,   at   the  I.  ' 

American  Dental  Aswwiation,  condenine*!  thi.s  nu  i .  |. 

and  at  the  Mune  time  Htateil  that  he  probably  tillcHl  sixty  \' 

f  his  ciiM'A  without  prolonged  treatment,  he  wao  upbraided!  with 
iitconHistcncy.  A  usually  very  intelligent  coutem{M)niry  Mays  that 
l>etween  those  who  condemn  the  practice  of  immediate  root  tillinij, 
and  yet  admit  that    in  a  majority  of  ciiAes  tliey  pr     •         •  l 

those  who  advocate  the  doctrine,  there  exists  **a<li--:.:. 

lit  a  ilitTeronco.'*     This  is  cortaiidy  an  error.     There  is  no  d; 

lice  of  opinion  concerning  the  propriety  of  tilling  aseptic  a 

iiimediately,  and  these  probably  comprise  more  than  half  the  •  y 

in  prartii'c.     Nor  is  there  any  very  s4Tious  rpi'  f  the  \ 

•ice  of  the  immediate  filling  of  ranals  when    ..  •-•"       ' 

nin'erning  the  method  of  pmcetliire  with  Si'ptic  i 
blind  absces.ses — that  a  dilTerence  of  opinion  is  exprens***!.     Xo  oni* 
questions  the  advisability  of,  usually  at  least.  imme<liately  tilling  a 

anal  that  is  in  a  healthy  state,  save  for  the  mere  tniunuitism  of  tho 
removal   of  a  pulp.      All   that    prolongisl    tni*'        •    ean   d  *» 

reduce  to  a  normal  condition,  as  far  as  intlaini ..  antl  »<  i 

are  concerned,  and  if  m>ither  has  ever  existc^l  in  the  tissues  su: 

ing  the  t<M)th,  surely  the  first  state  is  as  favorable  for  tilling  aj  it 

tn  be  subse<|uently.  'I'here  may  U*  a  ditTeriMice  of  opinion  a))out  the 
condition  of  the  living  )>ortion  of  the  dentine,  but  so  far  it  hof 
not  pn)minently  enteretl  into  the  di     ••        ti  of  the  s»i* — • 

The  advocates  of  immediate  root  L...  _  urge  it  osaj  ,  le  in  oil 

eases — in  canals  that  have  long  Ikhmi  in  a  styptic  state  without  other 
drainage  than  that  through  the  cavity  of  doi^ay,  in  coses  of  a<  tno 
putrefaction  of  the  pulp,  as  well  as  in  tin^th  from  which  t  hiut 

but  just  Imhmi  removed — and  it  is  hi're  where  i-  ihuiQ 

who  practice  immedfate  filling  are  stroti;:  i"  '  K..  *..». 

ian  origin  of  ail  s«*j>tic  coiidilioiH.     Their  i 
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case  of  l)lin(l  abscess  is  practically  this:  The  rubber  dam  is  so  ad- 
justed as  eutirely  to  exclude  saliva,  and  access  to  the  pulp  canal  is 
ol)tained.  A  disinfectant  — preferably  peroxide  of  hydrogen  — is 
tlion  introduced  into  the  canal,  either  by  means  of  a  delicate  syringe 
or  l)y  a  few  fibers  of  cotton  wound  on  a  broach,  and  this  is  forced 
into  the  canal  until  all  signs  of  septic  products  have  ceased.  This 
is  usually  determined,  if  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  used,  by  the  ces- 
sation of  effervescence;  if  other  agents,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
change  in  color  or  appearance.  An  instrument  is  then  used  to 
open  the  canal  still  further.  A  Morey  drill  is  introduced,  or  the 
canal  is  enlarged,  cleared  and  opened  yet  further  by  the  excellent 
Donaldson  canal  cleaners,  when  the  disinfectant  is  again  employed, 
and  this  is  continued,  if  possible,  until  the  apex  is  reached  and  the 
agent  is  carried  through  the  foramen.  When  entirely  satisfied  that 
the  territory  is  disinfected,  a  germicide,  like  mercuric  chloride,  is 
introduced  and  carried  to  every  portion,  and  the  canal  is  dried  and 
filled  at  once. 

There  is  much  that  commends  itself  to  the  judicious  operator  in 
this  method.  The  reasoning  of  its  advocates  is,  that  as  the  diseased 
condition  is  entirely  due  to  microbes,  when  they  with  their  products 
are  destroyed  and  removed  there  is  no  excuse  for  prolonging  treat- 
ment, and  the  process  of  repair  should  be  at  once  commenced,  and 
this  will  be  best  secured  by  the  absence  of  all  medicaments  and  the 
permanent  closing  of  the  usual  source  of  infection.  In  most  cases 
this  is  probably  true,  but  we  think  there  are  one  or  two  points  that 
are  overlooked.  In  many  cases  of  blind  abscess  of  long  standing 
there  is  an  infiltration  of  septic  matter  into  the  territory  surround- 
ing the  original  point  of  infection.  Not  infrequently  there  is  ostei- 
tis of  a  more  or  less  pronounced  character,  with  a  deposition  of 
inflammatory  products  that  have  assumed,  perhaps,  an  indurated 
character.  There  is  a  low  chronic  form  of  this  inflammation  extend- 
ing for  some  distance  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  something 
beside  a  m^re  disinfectant  or  germicide  is  required  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  depositions.  In  cases  of  induration,  as  in  all  ab- 
normal growths,  there  are  but  two  methods  by  which  nature  can 
remove  them.  The  one  is  by  absorption,  and  the  other  by  a  break- 
ing down  of  the  tissues  and  sloughing.  We  desire  to  bring  about 
the  former  and  to  guard  against  the  latter.  The  readiest  and  most 
convenient,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  reaching  the 
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i8turbc(I  territory,  in  tliroti^rli  the  root  ranal,  niul  if  this  bo  c1o«h1 
wii  iiiiiHt  rely,  in  ctuto  the  innaiiiinntory  prufluctA  aro  not  at  • 

>v«mI,  upon  mc<lir'ation  !»y  III- 
o...^;tal    iiitrrffri-nco.      Thi*   lat;.  .    . 

oIIht  means  fail.     The  f^iinis  jonsist  of  :  i 

•  t  not  readily  ahnorb  mctlininients.     So  that  if   there  be,  ■•  too 
:ten  there  iH.  a  (h^poflition  of    inclunittHl  lymph,  the  pulp  canal 

rmM  the  natural  pa«sape  to  the  centre  of  the  point  of  «) 
ami  ••hoiiMhe  kept  open  for  the  jnlnMliiction  of  T*       - 

A^ain,    when   the  si^-ptic  orpinismn   haveU' —  . 
into  the  tiriHues  in  ea^>  of  a  blind  abrM'ow,  it  isextn'ni 

ft  im]>orifiible,  to  reach  the  fartheiit  \Mm\i  of  infection  at  a   mI; 
sittin;^'.     We  must  often  truHt  to  absorption  and  slow  infiltration  of 
the  antise|>tic  to  reach  the  extreniest  |K)int.     The  tfM>th  ti-Mue.   ' 

may  cf)ntain  septic  fields  which  can  only  be  reach*  '  '  •  '••  ^ 

ctration.     There  is  no  i*ecurity  that  a  single  apph 
all  the  tissues  entirely  aseptic.     Tlio  pHH-ess  of  re|)air  should    >»•. 
commenced,  at  least,  before  the  whole  is  |M'rnuinently  S4>aled  up 
an  acute  j)orieementiti8  succeeds  the  cleaning  of  the  r  :d,  ii  i» 

much  more  easily  treated  if  the  canal  be  o|»en  than  it   i:  '        * 

Hence,  we  can  readily  see  that  there  exists  a  certain  cla         .     ..  - 
in  which  common  prudcnt-e  would  dennind  that   we  T^nxM-iiI  with 
due  caution.     The   proper  treatment   of  these  refpi  jH»n  the 

part  of  the  ojMTator,  not  only  caution,  but  a  thoroui;h  knowb 
of  the  patholo^ry  involved.     Kvery  o|H»nitor   should,    of 
once  proccetl  to  disinfect  them  if  they  are  si'ptic.  and  tn  innMiui 
a  pro|»er  p:rmi<"idi'.      Hut  on«*e  nuule  ji-.  i»ri.      fli.    m.  tli.«!  ..f  pro- 
cedure should  be   chanj^ed.     Violent    «i  no 
lon>;er  Ih)  (>mployed,  but  the  whole  attention  should  In«  d                to- 
ward the  removal  of  the  intlanunatory  pnHlucts,  ami  the  hi  ' 
the  cavity  left  in  the  tissues.  antis<«ptics  pr- 
to  keep  the  whole  in    an    aseptic    state.      N<'> 
filled   the   root-camd    with    piirr*  tincture  of  i< 
•orption,  and  under  its  intlu«              ii  an  induration  that  o\ 
its4>lf  upon  the  outside  of  the  jaw  nipitlly  melt  away.    Aian>^ 
we  know  of  nothing  that  is  mort*  pmmpt  in  its  action. 

Much    has   Immmi    wiiil    conj'erning    the    \\m*    «•' 
alltunuMi  in  the  treatment  of  i\%",u\  tt»-»''     ""i  «■ 
8trev4  has  been  laid  upon  what  is  pni< 
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jnost  of  tlio  remedies  commonly  employed  are  coagulators,  and  we 
fail  to  see  any  objection,  on  this  account,  to  their  proper  use.  Al- 
hunien  is  coa<(iilated  spontaneously  upon  the  admission  of  air,  and 
any  which  may  exist  in  an  unorganized  or  inactive  state  will  coagu- 
hite  in  any  case.  We  would  not  introduce  a  coagulant  into  pus, 
unless  at  the  same  time  it  was  broken  up  and  provision  made  for  its 
removal.  In  a  tooth  that  is  in  a  septic  state  there  can  be  no  protoplas- 
mic albumen  in  the  dentinal  tubules,  the  mouths  of  which  might,  by 
coagulation,  be  obstructed  and  the  entrance  of  an  antiseptic  influ- 
ence thus  prevented,  and  hence  we  fail  to  comprehend  what  practi- 
cal danger  there  may  be  in  the  use  of  coagulating  remedies.  An 
antiseptic,  whether  a  coagulant  or  not,  should  be  introduced  only 
when  disinfection  and  the  removal  of  septic  products  is  as  complete 
as  possible,  and  our  choice  of  a  remedy  then,  whether  it  be  carbolic 
acid,  iodoform,  permanganate  of  potassium  or  mercuric  chloride, 
would  depend  upon  something  more  than  its  power  to  coagulate 
albumen. 

In  cases  in  which  a  fistulous  opening  through  the  gum  exists,  im- 
mediate root-filling  may  often,  perhaps  always,  be  permissible. 
Tliere  is  perfect  drainage  through  the  fistula,  and  it  is  possible  to 
reach  the  point  of  infection,  if  necessary,  through  it.  There  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  it  be  not  sometimes  better  to  keep  the 
canal  open  and  to  treat  through  it,  especially  if  there  be  free  com- 
munication through  the  foramen,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  necessity 
for  attempting  to  follow  up  the  fistula  through  its  usually  tortuous 
course,  for  sometimes  the  opening  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  disease  centre.  An  opening  might,  of  course,  be  made  through 
the  external  alveolar  plate,  but  this  surgical  interference  is  what  we 
usually  desire  to  avoid. 

The  summing  up  of  the  matter  is,  then,  according  to  our  view, 
that  immediate  root-filling  is  admissible  in  cases  where  there  is  little 
septic  infection  or  inflammation  beyond  the  apex  of  the  tooth,  in 
most  cases  of  abscess  with  a  fistulous  opening,  and  in  the  majority 
of  those  in  which  disinfection  is  positively  complete.  But  when 
there  is  probably  considerable  infiltration  or  deposition  of  inflamma- 
tory products,  or  when  there  is  a  chronic  irritation  as  manifested 
by  a  persistent  pericementitis  of  a  sub-acute  character,  the  use  of 
the  proper  remedies  introduced  through  the  pulp-canal  should  be 
continued  until  resolution  is  either  begun  or  completed. 
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In  "  (Jirrcnt  Ncwh"  for  thJH  nnrnlicr  will  \h2  foiiml  a  Itttt-r  fr«»rfi 
I'rof.  IVine,  of  tlio  IViinsylvaniii  f'olloj^e  of  J)-'-  •-■  '  ■  ■  •  : 
the  correct ncHri  of  certuin  stutcniuntH  in  the  re|Kir:  v 

Dental  Society  of  Kuroj)c,  ha  publinhed  id  the  hint  number  of 
.lonrnal. 

As  soon  ax  it  could  l)e  put  in  type,  proofs  of  that  |iart  of  the 
report   were   forwanhMl   to  Dr.  Miller.      Had  1      *  within  n-i  ' 

tliey  would  have  been  sent  him  before  the  pi...  "       Iinri. 

Jitely  upon  receiving  them,  he  wrote  u«  that  the  i    ,         r  hud  u 

onstrued  his  lan)^ua;(e  H4>mewhat,  and  said — 

**  The  remarks  I  nuide  were  about  as  follows:  Certain  of  the 
tal  whools  in  America  have  succeedetl  in  bringing  the  title  I).  1).  >. 
into  Huch  ))ad  repute  tliat  it  is  not  only  no  honor  to  |)os80M  ihmt  de- 
Tee,  but  its  poHseiWor  carries  with  it  the  suspicion  that  the  TM»iL^»i4rir 
^  either  a  quack  or  an  ignonimus,  who,  being  umiblet«»  i 

anything  here,  has  either  bought  a  diploma  in  America,  or,  what  if 

■ally  worse  for  the  standing  of  the  profession,  has  obtained  it  by  a 
mere  farce  of  an   examination,    re:        "     -  of  previ- 

Wn\  all  know  the  present  standing  ••,    i,,.     \ ■    ■•' 

many,  and   the  endless  annoyances  that  c- 

l>een  put  to  by  the  war  against  them.  I  notnl  not  nn^apitulate  them. 
'^iilVice  it  to  say,  that  '  h.  P.  S.'  and  'American  Dentist'  are 
lulornments  of  which  we  often  have  m-casion  to  fwl  ai»hanu'<l,  antl 
which   we  cannot  attach  to  our  names  without  \u  d  with  su*- 

picion.    (Dr.  Patton;  vjacthi !)    According  t«»  P-  ••'-  .Mman- 

a<k,  there  were  practicing  in  (iermany.  in  1>  .;  Ain«r- 

uans),  graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Dental  (Nillege,  forty;  ihm 
Philadelphia  Dental  College,  thirty-four;  the  lUltimoro  I>cntAl 
<  .   seventeen;  the   New   York  Dental  College,  fourteen.     Xo 

'\\\vY  rnllege  had  furnished  more  than  three. 
"  From  this  list  cath  one  draws  his  own  eonrlusions.  though  I 

hould  say  that  it  might  not  1m«  just  to  infer  that  tin*  four  «>>ll<iiKM 
luuned  are  all  ne<'essi»rily  guilty,  or  that  they  have  lowerrfl  the 
standing  of  the  <lental  profession  in  exactly  the  pn»|H»rtion  it  I 

by  the  al)ove  figures.     Among  other  tli  he  ap»  of    '  ic^;© 

hould  be  taken  into  consideration.      V^^^         '  '»|ppr 

olleges  have  not  wX  )i;nl  tinu*  t«»  hIiow  h<-  Ottt 

loi'tors." 
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It  will  1)0  soon  tluit  Dr.  Miller  disclaims  having  said  that  they 
h;i<i  ji  list  of  diplomas  improperly  granted,  but  that  it  was  one  of 
diplomas  granted  to  practitioners  in  Germany  other  than  Ameri- 
cans. 'J'lio  reporter  understood  him  to  give  a  list  of  foreign  false 
di])lomas,  and  so  stated  it.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  send  proof 
of  tlieir  remarks  to  speakers  for  correction,  and  we  were  forced 
either  to  suppress  the  report  entirely  or  to  publish  it  substantially 
as  received. 

IVtormann's  list  of  foreign  graduates  of  American  colleges  was 
pul)lished  in  1885,  and  must  have  been  compiled  from  the  returns 
of  1884.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  Independent  Pkactitioner 
published  a  series  of  articles  upon  "  Dental  Education,^'  which 
made  a  decided  commotion,  and  the  immediate  result  was  the 
formation  of  the  Association  of  Dental  College  Faculties,  and  a 
long  step  toward  a  higher  standard  and  a  degree  of  uniformity  in 
conferring  diplomas.  From  that  time  we  believe  that  the  irregular 
granting  of  degrees  was  materially  checked,  if  not  altogether 
stopped.  We  have  publicly  offered  to  |)ublish  the  particulars  of 
any  well-attested  case  of  irregular  graduation,  if  any  such  occurred, 
but  none  has  been  regularly  brought  to  our  notice,  and  our  natural 
inference  is  that  a  practical  reform  has  been  brought  about,  and 
that  henceforth  American  dentists  abroad  will  have  no  cause  for 
complaint.  If  such  a  case  should  come  to  their  knowledge,  their 
duty  is  to  see  that  it  be  published  to  the  world.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  to  erase  from  the  minds  of  foreign  people  the  impression  left 
by  the  disgraceful  Delavan  fraud,  and  the  too  lax  rules  of  some 
reputable  colleges  in  granting  degrees  to  foreigners,  but  if  the 
schools  will,  in  the  future,  rigidly  hold  each  other  to  the  agreement 
of  the  Association  of  Dental  College  Faculties,  the  D.  D.  S.  will 
be  lifted  from  its  present  low  condition  in  Europe. 

We  think  that  the  extract  from  Dr.  Miller's  letter  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  and  answer  to  the  interrogatories  of  Prof.  Peirce. 


AN  UNCALLED  FOR  CRITICISM. 
Tlie  last  number  of  Corresjmidenz  Blatt  fur  Zahnarzt  contains 
an  editorial  article  which  seems  to  have  been  conceived  and  written 
in  a  singular  misconception  of  the  leading  editorial  in  this  Journal  for 
September  last,  '' Concerning  Contests.''  The  editor  of  Correspond- 
enz  Blatt  does  not  seem  to  have  the  faintest  comprehension  of  the  scope 


Ktlitnrial.  \Ti 

uiid  aim  of  liial  urlnie.      He  Hhoulil   kiinu-   thul  ' 

.Foiinial   lives   iiioro  than   four  I '-  '  •■-t..-  t^... 

Dr.    HiMli'ckcT, and  that  wliatf\(i 
pages  ha8  bfcn  without  his  knowlcnlgc  and  without  aii 
uith  him.      When  we  Miid  that  I)r.  llerbst  hnd  rJDen  to  hiii  . 
j)OHition   against   the   most  adve;  iniHtanoi's,  wc  paid  him  ' 

highest  compliment  whi<  h  we  coui'i  <»ii<T,  for  Ameriran-  ' 
•  iwiri   who  earns  an  l)(»noral»le  pn-Ifii.n   far  above  hir?-  ^' 
it.      Wo  never  said  that  Dr.  !'.  r  paid  Dr.  Iln 

America,  and  when  the  editor  intinuites  that  wc  did,  and  th*  :« 
brands  it  as  a  falseho<M],  he  simply  exhibits  \\\a  own  disingununti-- 
lies.**.      NVe  said  that   Dr.   IJrKh'eker's  siicriluM's  and  hitM>r8    in    *• 

establishment,   in  America,  of  the   H     '    •     ■    • '  ••"■ 

simply  because  he  believed  that  he  wa  „  ...    ,  . 

shield  him  from  any  charge  of  ulterior  m<itives,  and  • 
the  gnititude  of  American  dentists,  even  though  he  might  be  mis- 
taken concerning  the  merits  of  the  rotary  meth<i4l  of  filling  teeth. 
We  believe  that  Dr.  lb  rlist's  visit  to  A'  >ulte<l   • 

American  dentistry.     T  he  re  is  here  a  u......   i...,Mg  of  ■.^ 

for  him  as  a  man,  and  the  attempt  of  the  editor  in  (pi<  > 

inent    am   ill-feeling,   either  toward   IIerl>8t  in  AmerirA  or   H"- 
•  'ker  in  Europe,  and  to  place  them  in  an  attitude  of 
l*>  ea<di  other,  is  unworthy  the  journal  which  he  .^.     Tii. .. 

was  nothing  in  ourarticle  that  should  Ik*  otTensive  t"  i\>  i     *         1   if 
I'"    '-  content  the  etliior  need  n^t  ..fll.  i..n  Jn.    Inf.  t  ^  t..  I,., 

^   upon  standing  as  the  S4  . 
shall  hav(*  the  Held  to  himself,  for  we  are  no  man's  sitiviul  a<i 

CRKDIT  TO  WHOM  CREDIT  IS  DUK. 

We  desiri*  courteously  to  call  the  .t •   ••    •'  '^ '-'or  of  Thr 

British  Journal  of  Ihntiil  Svifiire  \.*<  -{c-^  ..f    i- 

tides  which  he  is  publishing  in  that  valuable  ) 

lo  of  ** Contributions  to  the  lliritory  of  the  Development  of  the 
Teeth,"  are  the  projuTty  of  TiiK  Ixi»i:ri  l*K.\« 

and  the  common  code  of  ethics  whi*' 
nuMi  demands  that  if  he  uses  them  h 
edge  the  owiier.-'hip.      We  are  Wfll  a^N 
credit,  but  we  submit  that  this  hanlly  answers  the  r%- 
Buch  a  long  series.     We  do  not  desire  to  bi«  captious,  bin  iho  //.  J, 
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I).  S.  (Iocs  not,  like  some  American  journals,  live  almost  exclusive- 
ly ^y  gt^nenil  pillage,  and  we  look  to  it  for  an  example  in  journalis- 
tic etliics.  AVould  it  not  be  the  i^roper  thing  to  append  the  name 
of  this  Journal  to  each  of  the  articles  ? 

FASTIDIOUS  OPERATING. 
If  there  be  any  one  thing  which  a  dentist  should  cultivate,  it  is 
delicacy  and  lightness  of'touch.  Some  whom  we  have  known  go  at 
their  work  like  a  miner  with  his  pickaxe.  They  are  rough,  harsh, 
and  their  hand,  whether  with  the  excavator,  the  plugger,  or  engaged 
in  adjusting  the  various  appliances  of  our  art,  is  ever  heavy.  Their 
arm  always  rests  burthensomely  upon  the  patient's  head,  their  finger- 
nails are  continuously  digging  into  tender  tissues,  and  there  is  a 
coarseness  and  a  clumsiness  about  all  their  operations  that  marks  an 
unpardonable  heedlessness  of  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  There  are 
few  thing's  which  so  forcibly  commend  an  operator  to  those  under 
his  care  as  tenderness,  and  even  daintiness,  in  regarding  their  sensi- 
bilities. The  engine  bur  should  be  directed  as  if  it  were  a  sentient 
thing,  and  napkins  should  be  used  as  if  they  were  a  spontaneous 
production.  

BIBLIOGEAPHICAL. 

The  Dentist's  Manual  of  Special  Chemistky.  By  Clifford 
Mitchell,  A.  B.  (Harv.)  M.  D.  Chicago:  Published  by  the 
Author,  603  Eialto  Building.  1887.  Price  to  Dental  Students 
and  Practitioners,  $1.80. 

There  has  been  a  lamentable  lack  of  text-books  in  some  of  the 
departments  of  our  specialty,  and  not  long  since,  the  Association  of 
Dental  College  Faculties  took  measures  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
This  book  is  the  first  fruits  of  that  movement.  Those  engaged  in 
the  teaching  of  chemical  science  in  dental  schools  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  some  work  particularly  adapted  to  the  end  sought.  The 
field  of  general  chemistry  is  so  broad,  that  to  master  the  whole  re- 
quires time  that  can  be  more  profitably  employed  otherwise,  for  even 
were  all  the  time  usually  spent  in  professional  studies  devoted  to 
this  one  branch,  it  would  not  suffice  to  make  an  accomplished  chem- 
ist of  the  student.  Hence,  after  the  mastery  of  general  chemical 
laws,  the  medical  or  pharmaceutical  student  must  pursue  a  special 
course,  and  books  have  been  written  for  his  guidance.  Dental 
chemistry  is  another  restricted  field,  but  heretofore  no  exact  guide 
for  the  dental  student  has  been  provided. 
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Without  making  protcn8ioii?i  lo  ii«  iiMi<  aj  knri-  ' 

tion  of  Dr.  Mitchfir«  book  lemln  uh  to  the  con. 

a<luptcd  to  the  end  in  view.     A  friend,  hiniM'lf  a  <}>• 
writes  that  ho  tliinkH  the  work  of  too  advanoe<l  a  rharacter  for  the 
average  Htudent  in  dental  colleger.     Tliirt  may  1)C  the  far*t,  bat  cer- 
tiiiiily  it  is  an  error  on  the  right  side.     If  tlie  dental         ' 
f'onipetent  to  digest  the  contents  of  this  work,  ho  is  n-L  -  ..... 
a<lvaince«l    in    general    science  to  study  dentistry   with  profit,    .ir.l 
should  pursue  his  preliminary  course  forat  lea^t  another  year 
book  contains  nothing  which  he  ought  not  to  know,  and  nothin:: 
the  |)ossession  of  which  will  not  make  him  a  hotter  dentist. 

We  shall  not   attomi)t  a  critical  amdysis  of  the  r«v  *     'of  Dr. 
.Mitchell's  work,   lirst,   for  lack  of  time  an<l  space,  ai..  • -V  ^'••- 

causo  such   a   task   should  only  Ix)  undertaken  hy  one  v 
oughly  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  chemical  science,  but  weshall 
simply  advise  every  dental  student  and  practicing  dentist  to  pur- 
chase and  study  it,  feeling  assure<l  that  no  f>ne*<'an  tlo  this  \''  ' 
great  profit.     Kfl|>ocially  will  he  liiul  the  chapters  on  the  ch- 
of  fermentation  and  i»utrefaction,  and  that  U|>on  lal>orator\ 

ry  instructive,  and  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book. 

A  Laiiokatoky  .Ma.mal  op  Ciikmistrv — MKhirAi.  and  Piiar- 

MArKiTKAL.     Containing  exjH»riments  and   pr 
inorganic   synthetical    work;    form u he    for   o\»i    im. 
preparations,  with   evplanatorv   ntitos;  examples  in   «j 
determimitions  and  the  valuation  r)f  drugs,  and  short  systemu': 
courses  in  qualitative  analysis,  and  in  the  exam  •    '•   •:  of  urr 
\\\  OscAU   ()i.i»in:u<;,  Tharm.  D..  and.l«>iiN  !.•  .  D..  u 

original  illustrations.  Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener.  I'ublishor.   1S^7. 

This  work  is  written  from  the  stan<lj>oint  of  the  lalMratory, 
weshould  think  must  almost  he  ill'  ''    ' 

chemist.      It  tlm'S  imt  f«>llow  the  ;......  j  .....     . 

although  the  leading  principles  of  in(»rganic  < 

Bet  forth.     The  student  who  ilesirvs  to  |K»rfivt  himsidf  in  t>) 

cal  work  will  fiivl  here  just  what  he  nioitt  necnls.  for  in  tho  coi. 

©ration  of    most  of  tho  elomontaone  or  more  o\^ 

tailed,  which  tho  stud«M)t  may  |>orform,  and  vhi<  n 

tho  nature  and  characteristics  of  tho  combinations  n. 

and    precisely  than  any  other  moans.     .\s  a  work  of  n  : 

tho  pharmacist,  it  must  prove  extremely  useful,  and  oven  tho  a 

tour  chemist  will  tlnd  it  of  tlio  greatest  }>one(lt  in  hi«  in^* 
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I'artlll,  aiiJilyticiil  chemistry,  although  condensed,  will  be  found 
sulliciont  to  guide  the  student  in  the  performance  of  all  the  usual 
i'xiiniiuatious,  for  the  principal  tests  are  given  with  enough  of  de- 
tail to  answer  all  practical  purposes. 

V  Study  of  the  Histological  Characters  of  the  Periosteum 
AND  Peridental  Membrane.  By  G.  Y.  Black,  M.  D.,  D.  D. 
S.  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
siirgery;  with  07  original  illustrations,  Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener, 
9G  Washington  St.      1887. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Black  recognize  in  him  a  painstaking  and 
careful  observer,  a  vigorous  thinker  and  a  clear  and  lucid  writer. 
The  papers  which  comprise  this  book  of  138  pages  were  originally 
contributed  to  The  Dental  Eevietu,  in  anticipation  of  their  subse- 
quent appearance  in  book  form.  No  more  exhaustive  treatise  upon 
any  single  dental  tissue  has  yet  been  presented  to  dental  students. 
The  illustrations  are  all  from  original  drawings,  and  are  very  clear 
and  definite.  • 

AVe  had  marked  a  number  of  passages  for  excerpt,  but  lack  of 
space  and  the  imperative  demands  of  other  matter  forbid  their  in- 
sertion. The  author  is  a  very  positive  writer,  and  some  of  his  as- 
sertions seem  dogmatical,  but  they  are  the  results  of  long  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  subject,  and  they  are  consistent  from  the  stand- 
point which  he  has  selected.  The  book  might  easily  have  been 
^' padded^' to  twice  its  present  limits,  had  the  custom  so  common 
among  dental  authors  been  followed,  and  the  dental  depots  and 
catalogues  of  manufacturing  firms  been  ransacked  for  advertising 
cuts  of  implements  and  instruments  long  out  of  date,  old  forgot- 
ten papers  been  included,  and  the  book  printed  with  extra  heavy 
leads  and  with  margins  broader  than  the  text.  ]N"othing,  however, 
will  be  found  but  original  matter,  nor  is  that  "  displayed  "  in  a  man- 
ner to  offend  good  taste.  JSTo  one  who  has  not  read  Dr.  Black's 
*' Periosteum  and  Peridental  Membrane"'  can  pretend  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  we  most  earnestly  commend  it  to  every 
dentist  and  dental  student. 

Insomnia  and  other  Diseases  of  Sleep.  By  Henry  M.  Ly- 
man, A.  M.,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Physiology  and  of  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  Svstem  in  Kush  Medical  College,  etc.,  etc.  Chicago: 
W.  T.  Keener,  96  Washington  St.     1887. 

Whether  Insomnia,  which  is  the  lack  of  sleep,  can  be  technically 
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(•oii.si«li'rofl  oni-  oi   u-  Mi-'Mti'T",  ini^'nt  ]-       >  >     > 
tioii;  hill  tluit  it  iri  u  iiio.st  dixt  ■...;!.  '  u. 
no  <lc)iil»t  wliutrvcr.     To  tliu  »^ 

of  the  (lay,  who  coiirtri  the  drowny  ^oil  in  vain  and  t<»fM«ii   u|»on  hin 
^tlc'88  coiK'h   throii;^Hi  the  hing  weun'  hoiira  of  the  niglit,  thiTt*  Ik 
riirthin^'  si>  exiwiKTutiii;^  in  tht*  thMii;rht  that,  in 
.•«i length   for  thf  HiUM'i'fdiiij^  dayn*  d<-inaiids  lie  i-*  «  i 

•  fuT^y  the  priM'cding  day  had  left,  and  that  nature'.-  ^. 

iirm.%  which   shonhl  medicine  all  hin  illn.  mocks  him  nji  if  i 
M'cond  TantaliiH,  that  it  addn  another  horror  to  the  gituation.  and 
liir  is   ready  to  accept  anything  which  tsliall  hring  to  liiH  Menmn*  the 
neede<l  repose.     'V\\'\a  irt  the  condition  of  wi  many  *»|H*rative  den»' 

engagi'd  in  working  upon  sensitive,  livif  '  i :--...     ii.   »     .-  i 

iM  the  one  under  notice  will  commend  i; 

the  dental  profes.sion.  It  is  a  s<'ientitie  consideration  of  the  t*on<li* 
•ns  of  the  nervoiiH  system  which  induce  insomnia,  and  the  reme* 
«'s    which    will    often    hring    relief.     Those   afflicted    with    f 

•  iistr(>s.sing  dirionh*r  should,  by  all  means.  )>urehujM}  and  reail  tue 
hook. 

\  CoMii.KTK  IlANh-HooK  OF '!'i(K  ATM  KNT.     Arnuiged  as  an  Alpha- 
hctiral  Index  of   Disrates  to  Farilitatc  If'  '  .-,  aiuH  ■ 

nearly  HMMi  formiilje.      lis   Wim.ixmAii  I.    I>.  i  ! 

If.  S.     Kdited   with    Notes  and  Additioi  \.  1>.  I: 

A.  M..  M.  I>.      \ew  York:   K.  U.  Tn-Mt.  ..i  i;nMidwa\.     li>^;. 

This  is  allot  her  of  the  valuable  H<'ries  published  by  .Mr.  Treat  uii  . 
the  general  title  of  **  Medical  ('laM*i<-s."     The  Imok  dilTemfrom  the 

Index  of    Disea-ses,*'   by  laying  coinpanitivrly    ' 
ii|MMi  .N\  iMptoms  and  eticdogy.  but  devotit       '  ' 

to  treatment.      For  the  task  of  preparu...     

kin  is  s|H>cially  ipialitiiMl,  not  only  by  clinical  but  liy  • 

jH'rieiice.      His  cncy<*lopaMlic   w<»rk   i»n  the  .S'ieiuv  an«l  Pnuiin'of 

^Iedicine  is  a  staiulard  authority   whenever  s<'ientilb'  v 

practiced.     This  llaiul-lMNik  of  Tt 

latter  Work,  and  to  the  wants  of  ever\  <i.i\  ju.i.    i-  ■ 

'  ies  which  will  constantly  aris**  in  the  daily  vi^i'-  --^ 

is  even  better  adapted.     It  is,  in  fact,  lb- 
metlicine  coinpressetl  and  coiideiue<l  within  the  limitK  of 

'0  pages.     We  neinl  not  say  any  more  in  it«  favor. 
4 


-,,  Edilorial. 

Hfctm  \M)  \nm^  SuRfxKiiY,  with  a  Description  of  the  Recent 
Mclhods Or  the  Itinomnts.  By  Edmukd  Andrews,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
LL.  1).  With  orio-inal  ilhistrations.  Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener,  96 
Washington  St.     1887. 

Tlu'  regular  pliysiciun  lias,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  com- 
pelled by  the  itinerant  quacks  to  give  some  attention  to  a  too  much 
neglected  part  of  the  great  field  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Travel- 
ing charlatans,  shrewdly  perceiving  that  in  diseases  of  the  anus  and 
rectum  tlu^re  was  a  great  field  for  speculation,  invaded  it,  and  have 
rcaiied  a  rich  harvest  of  fees  from  the  afflicted.  They  have  devised, 
in  the  course  of  time,  some  useful  methods  and  remedies.  Espe- 
cially in  the  treatment  of  hemorrhoids  were  they  successful,  by  the 
injection  of  a  mixture  of  olive  oil  and  carbolic  acid,  and  the  secret 
was,  for  some  time,  jealously  guarded,  and  often  sold  for  large  sums. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  these  empirical 
methods  of  practice,  but  there  are  also  given  other  and  more  regu- 
lar remedies  and  modes  of  operating,  and  altogether  it  forms  a  very 
useful  hand-book  for  the  rectal  specialist. 

Nitrous  Oxide.  Its  Properties,  Methods  of  Administration  and 
Effects.  By  S.  H.  Guilford,  A.  M.,  D.  D.  S.  Professor  of 
Operative  and  Prosthetic  Dentistry  in  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College.     Philadelphia.     1887. 

This  is  a  hand-book  intended  for  those  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  anaesthetic,  who,  too  often,  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  physiological  action,  of  the  possible  dangers  attending  its  admin- 
istration, and  of  the  methods  demanded  in  case  of  adverse  symp- 
toms. It  should  be  read  by  every  one  so  engaged — but  it  will  not 
be.  Those  who  need  it  the  least  will  be  most  apt  to  study  it,  while 
those  to  whom  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be  an  essential  will  con- 
tinue to  give  nitrous  oxide  in  serene  unconsciousness  or  sublime  in- 
difference to  their  lack  of  necessary  knowledge. 

The  author,  than  whom  few  are  better  or  more  favorably  known 
in  the  dental  profession,  quotes  freely  the  opinions  of  others  as  to 
the  action  of  nitrous  oxide,  but  is  quite  too  modest  in  presenting 
his  own  convictions.  There  has  been  an  infinite  deal  of  nonsense 
written  upon  the  subject  that  is  not  worth  quotation,  and  we  should 
have  more  highly  valued  the  deductions  of  Dr.  Guilford  himself. 
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K'Utitr   Inilf'iH'nilrnt   I*i'artittniitr 

While  viHitiiiK'  n  MiiH(>iiin  nt  Nnpli'H,  I  hn|i|M>i)(><l  to  Me  a  aet  of  dental  in«tni> 
nientM  which  wcru  fuiiiid  in  Poni|H<ii,  an<l  I  wiui  It<(]  by  rurioaity  t4i rxamine  antl 
Nk«t<'h  N4>vi*ral  of  thcni  in  my  not4*-l>Oi»k.  Th<?n*  worn  four  %'anoti<'«,  ami  mtt* 
oral  nirtm  of  vtwh  variety  A  copy  of  thcM*  iiki>trh«>ii,  with  om*  )i|MM>im«'n  of 
each,  in  Mhown  in  the  tiix  follitwin^  fi^ur«>«<.  TheM*  inittrunienU  ronaiAt*"!!  t^f 
forceim  and  tweexum  of  ilifTerent  iiizvN  ami  |>attemN.  They  a|»}irarr«l  to  have 
ln'tMi  intended  iim  iiidH  in  the  uhc  of  wir*-  or    *  '      '       '  '        '     ««*t«<elh. 

H«»  that  they  woiilil  Im' firmer.     1  hey   were    i  plaonir 

fitrinf^  around  t^nsth  for  the  puri>«Hio  of  oxtrartion. 


Fi^.  m. — Dk.ntai.  F(»h«  ki*h   Fof.xo  i.x    Pomi'KII 

I'he  Inr^oMt  iuMtrument  (Fig.   18)  wan  a  |iair  of    flat  traimverMly    arrnitml 
i..uke«l  forrepM.  alw.ut  ei^'ht  inehoK  in  leiiv'th,  whi«li    '♦         *  '*«>ink4e4 

thoHe  now  UNcsl   liy   NhoemiikerM  for  ilrnwin^  the  '  ->tlutnof 

their  IamIm.     The  iHwtkn  of  this  iniitrument,  whieh  were  evidently  iiumIc  of  hrunw, 
were  nl»«»ut  ono-fourtii  ijf  nn  inch  in  width. 


©i- 


FiK     14      Saw  Ukakkd  Foarri-w 


.•  _i^ ;, 


Fijf.  14  illu»»trat<»»<  another  varietv    '  t  .  ^.^    ~ -•... 

in  lt«n^h.      In  the   U'likt   uere   loiu 

lockiHl  when  Itrought  t<v«'ther.  tittini;  mio  raeh  «Hber  Ukr  ih>Nv  in  Um>  |a«^  ci 
A  iit«H*l  trap.      Near  the  end  of  .      '  '  '  t.|e  wan  a  h«4«*.  rvi«|««ntly  Wit*  fur  a 

Mrin^'  or  wire  for  ndjtiHtmeut  .-«  ih. 
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Figs,  lo  and  10.— Dental  Tweezers. 


Figs.  15  and  16  illustrate  different  views  of  one  of  a  variety  of  tweezers, 
evidently  made  of  bronze,  which  were  probably  intended  for  adjusting  strings 
or  wire.  These  instruments  resembled  in  form  the  tongs  used  by  blacksmiths, 
but  they  were  as  thin  as  the  handle  of  a  silver  teaspoon ;  they  were  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  inch  wide,  and  from  three  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  the  edges  being  smooth.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  17  and  18,  illustrate  still  another  variety  of  tweezers,  apparently 
made  for  the  purpose  of  passing  wire  or  string  between  roots 


O 


Figs  17  and  18. — Dental  Tweezers. 

From  all  appearances,  teeth  were  generally  extracted  at  this  period  with 
strings  adjusted  by  the  tweezers  and  drawn  by  means  of  larger  forceps  (Fig.  13), 
or  by  winding  the  string  about  the  hand.  Although  I  have  shown  but  one  sam- 
ple of  each,  there  were  several  instruments  of  each  kind  in  these  collections, 
varying  in  size.  Respectfully,  J.  N.  Farrar. 


Editor  Imlependcnt  Practitio^ier : 

At  the  American  Dental  Society  of  Europe's  fifteenth  annual  meeting,  held  at 
Coblentz,  Germany,  September,  1887,  Dr.  Miller,  of  Berlin,  in  discussing  Dr. 
Cunningham's  paper  on  education,  made  use  of  the  following  language 
(published  in  Independent  Practitioner  for  December):  "We  have  a 
record  of  the  foreign  diplomas  improperly  granted,  and  the  Pennsylvania  school 
heads  the  list,  with  the  Philadelphia  a  good  second;  Baltimore  stands  next,  and 
New  York  is  fourth.  No  other  college  has  issu*^  1  more  than  three.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  Philadelphia  colleges  have  done  more  harm  here  by  awarding 
diplomas  to  unworthy  persons  than  sham  institutions  have  by  selling  thern." 

Dr.  Miller  is  a  scientific  man,  and  has  therefore  learned  the  value  of  accuracy 
in  speech  as  well  as  work,  and  we  infer  that  he  has  not  in  the  least  deviated 
from  what  he  would  regard  as  strictly  true  in  making  the  above  statement  re- 
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((nrdin^   the    American    mcIuioIn.      A«   the    faculty   ar*.  ituiiviilually,   int«*riM«l)r 
iiir«-n'Ht4M|  ill  th<>  iViinrtylvnnifi  '*  "  •(  l>ent«J  Suivit  •twiuWl  lik«*  iH 

Milli-r  to  iiii.tMi>r  the  following  i|i. 

I       Whuii   li<>  N|M>akN  of  th«  "  PeiitiNylvanin  School,**  ilnr«   he  allutle  tn  th« 
iVtmsyl-  ••  "f  l>«'iit  i'  if  iM», 

2.      U  iiiiMiii    \v  •Htlmt   n  iliiiloiiia  Iiaji  Im>«*ii   iiiii>r<>t-«-rly 

K^raiit4*«l  ' 

'A.     Will  li<<  |>|riiH«<  Mtiit*'  to  MJioiii  thi'Ho  «li|ilonMiA  Hfit*  Kriiiit««l  l*y  iImi  '  iVun- 
HyU'aiiiu  L'olIrK«'  ■  " 

4      Will  lin  hImi  Htitto  the  year  in  whit*h  they  were  in^nte<|  an<l  th««  'la'e  nf  the 
iliplotiiii ' 

Dr.   Millri   sii\  s      111-  iiiiH  n   rnconi;"    iiJi>  m^;  u  i-  -•     ,  •■■  \mp 

onuily  niiM\%«'n««|,     Tin-  FiuMilty  of  thi*  r«'iiiiHyl\ -i  ■►•■■(    ■  ■  ry 

nrv  (l(*NiroiiN  that   itn  nnmr  nn«l  famr  iihull  Im*  an  fre«>  froni  hlciiiisih  an  ixawible, 
ami  that  it  Mliall,  in  fiitiir*'.  Im*    lut  it  lut» 
"  tloiii^' liariii  "  to  a  |>r«>fi>NHiitn   whirli  it  i 

aii)l  flevatu.    Wo.  thiTcforu,  aitk,  in  juMtice  toouraelrsa,  antl  to  Mud  colleirv.  that 
II  s|M  ••-Iv  aii>4\vt*r  Ikj  irivm  to  llu«m«  M>vrral  tn«|uin«*M. 

(  rittt'iMiiiN  of  tlif  alxiv(>  Kriicnil   natiin*  <lo  little  or  no  p«><|.    m-.l   <■  ■ 
inipri'Miion  that   they  lia%'(>  oriKinattil  in  a  Npirit  of  jfalou«v  or  :  if». 

which  wu  mIuiII  Im*  Norry  to  attrihiitc  to  n  man  of  Ih*.  Mil  >«>• 

aii<l  |>rof«'NNioiial  ability.      Wi*.  tht*rt*fon<,   ho|io  h<*  will.  ^iiii-Mt   .\,\:\\  ,  tiirni«h 
iiaiiK'M  ami  tIatcH  tin  rei|iu*«t«Nl. 

C.  N.  PnnTB.  I>BAx 

UAVll)  M.   I'AKKKK..   M.    D. 

At  tin*  2<Hh  annual   iiirrtint;  «»f  tin*   Aiiu'rii'an    *       '    uy  of     !• 
hi'lil  ill  MoMton,  Nov.    HI,    1HS7,   the  (*oiiiiiiitt«>«<  411  1   t«i  ruI' 

roncerniiiK  tlio  ilrath  of   Dr.  Daviil   M.    Parker.    n*|M)rt4H|   the   follo«rinf(.   which 
wrn<  iMiaiiiiiiMiiHly  ailo|it<>«l: 

/i'<-<ii/r«-i/,  'I'lint  till'    Viii.ri.Hii   A«'a'l.-iiiv  ..f   iVntal  >i-i.i li-»«    r. .•..;». ^t  »«i||| 

Miiirrif  Horr«>w  till'  II  •«•  of  til-  •  of  oiir  ti«| 

(!•«><•  M' lilt  <«,    l)|tvi«l   M.    I  JiiK'i.    M.    1)  ,  111    iM.>i    iii_   (III  h*>ll<*iiir>    iniiiii"r    itifi     i   -i  lurf 

l'ri-Hii|«<iit  of  thin  H«ti'ii<|y. 

/iViu/rvi/.  'I'liiit  l»y  till'  tirath  of  Dr.    Parker  tlii«»   A  tl* 

niiml  uiirtliy  iih'IiiImtm.  a  man  of  i«x«'"'  "'    •"■'    m'.  ■>•  •> 

ami  (ih%ayH  miiirstiMl  in  all  inovtMin  ' 
an<i  *'<lti<-titiMii  iif  till*  |irofpHHinn  ami   lin- 
lii^'lil\  •  -.(•  •  iiit><|  in  the  eommiinity  in  ul 
ttii'M  aiiil  liiH  eariieHt,  ii|iriK'lit  and  •tim'err  hli< 

lil'Httlvt'tt.     Tliat    the    \*\''-  liii.'H   »»f    thio      V.    ...I.im.     tIi!..TMi       in    )i..i>.ir    ..f    .xir    l*f. 

lamented  hrother,   Ite  11  i   ii|Kin    t 

widitw    of     tilt*   derea*!**!.    "lin    the     1  -i 

lN>i-f<aviMnent.  AUo  that  aeopy  Im*  tr»  a. 

the  Itftilut  C'o«iniM,  and  th«>    /loafoH  .U<^ 

tmn. 
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FIRST  DISTRICT  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  auiniMl  moeting  will  be  held  in  Masonic  Temple,  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  January  16,  17  and  18,  1888. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held  in  America.  Judging  by  the  programme  (for  which  we  have 
not  the  necessary  space),  the  meeting  for  1888  will  be  fully  as  interesting  and 
noteworthy  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  clinics,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  will  form  a  special  feature  of  the  meeting,  and 
will  occupy  the  forenoon  of  each  day.  A  large  number  of  operators  have 
l^romised  to  demonstrate  their  specialties 

Anv  dentist  who  has  not  received  a  direct  invitation  is  requested  to  consider 
himself  personally  addressed  by  this  general  notice,  and  may  rest  assured  of  a 
cordial  welcome.  Programmes  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  President,  Dr.  W.  W.  Walker,  69  West  9th  Street,  or  to  Dr. 
A.  L.  Northrop,  Chairman  Executive  Committee,  57  West  49th  Street,  New 
York  City.  

FILLING  ROOT  CANALS. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  filling  root  canals  that  I  feel  like  apologizing  for 
suggesting  another.  I  have  met  with  such  good  success  with  the  use  of  Beta 
Naphthol,  that  a  few  simple  directions  may  be  of  service  to  some  one  who  has 
not  yet  foimd  a  method  that  is  always  satisfactory.  Not  that  any  claim  of 
infallibility  is  to  be  made  for  this  one,  which  is  not  yet  old  enough,  though 
so  far,  all  roots  so  filled  have  done  well. 

Directions. — Melt  the  crystals  into  small  lumps,  and  put  one  or  two  of  them 
in  the  pulp  chamber.  Then  with  a  suitable  shaped  instrument,  heated  sufficient- 
ly to  melt  the  naphthol,  flow  it  into  the  canals,  and  also  allow  enough  to  remain 
in  the  pul})  chamber  above  the  canals  to  partly  fill  this.  A  piece  of  gold  is  then 
to  be  placed  over  the  now  solid  naphthol,  and  the  filling  with  gold  is  com- 
pleted. 

W.  H.  Rollins. 


Du.  J.  H.  Gartrell,  of  Penzance,  England,  for  whom  Dr.  Younger  im- 
l)lanted  two  lateral  incisors  at  a  clinic  given  during  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  in  Washington,  reports  through  the  Dental  Record,  of  London, 
that  the  teeth  were  lost  within  two  weeks.  He  says  that  they  got  so  loose 
about  ten  days  after  insertion  that  he  could  not  get  on  with  them,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  a  dentist  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  replaced  them  again,  when  he  kept 
them  for  another  day;  then  the  silk  ligature  gave  out  once  more,  whereupon 
further  efforts  to  keep  them  in  place  were  abandoned. 

The  cases  were  unfavorable  ones.  Dr.  Younger  operated  against  time,  and 
one  of  them  only  consumed  six  minutes  from  the  commencement  to  the  finish. 
They  were  retained  only  by  silk  ligatures,  which  soon  slackened  and  allowed  the 
teeth  to  become  loose.  Common  surgical  prudence  would  seem  to  demand  that 
they  be  held  innnovable,  for  no  one  would  expect  union  of  the  fractured 
ends  of  a  bone  if  movement  was  permitted. 


f  Uri'fltl     t\*irn    iiiitl     ttnunnn. 

Ik  TiiKiiE  IM  ANY  oxK  Tlii?i(»  that  will  t4««t  the  fim«iunt  of  ajivintf  (imcw 
iiinii  ]>-  it  IN  t<»  hav<«  ilcaliiikr**  with  tli-    ••     ♦     -•        •  •         '       v 

it  hiiH  i'  •  iiMtiiiii  to  |i|n<'«*  ii|Miii  ttio  oil- 

to  fwmiK   oth<*r    porwon    a  rirriilnr  that   iliil    not  find  the   one  Ut   wb««i 
a<l)ln'«t*ivl.  an*!  t«>  |ilfw«>  th<'  imiiii*  of   t' 
Kiiiiotiiifcinviit  "f  bu»4ini*MN.     SoiiK*  |»*i»»t  I   ,  ,     ■  , 

illr^'al,  and  haM  rvvi^nuil  all  the  prcviotiji  diM-iMioiui  of  the  (lefjarlment  «»itl»out 
notice,  Icnvin^'  iMiHincMi  (irniN,  i^Xv.,  with  |M>rha|H»  many  th' 
|o|)«>ii  on  thfir  hnmU  an«l   unniaiiahltv      Kvcry  ilunili  a<t«t  w., 
|Miwi>r  in   till*   «i««|tai'ttni<nt,  fin<U  it  ini-iinilM>nt  ii|ion  him^'lf  t** 
let  the  |Msi|i|n  know  that  he  iit  iii  th<>  muMIo  inM««ail  of  under  it.  anil  ■tnutfhtway 
maki'N   a   ili*(-i>tiMn    that    tliNturhH    the    wh  '  r«c   of   ltu«in(Hi«   an<l    raiMr« 

cri-at  inronvi>nit*n<'(«  and  «'X|M<nM*  to  ••vrry  '  man  in  tin*  omntry.     Tb«r»» 

lint  onrMiKh  of  hoiind  JMiftincHM  Mfuwe>  in  the  whoh*  dr|iartmi'nt  at  Wanhinictaja 
to  run  a  ChinoM*)  laundry. 

I'llK  roLU)WiX(t  i.nTKit  in  hut  ono  of  many  wurh  received.  We  havr  y«<i  to 
iP<nr  from  thowo  who  have  r(H*eivt*<l  the  lMM>k  anything  hut  the  hiyheat  cuot- 
ni«<ndati<>n. 

"The  copy  of  'The  MirroM'opic  Stnirturo  of  a  Human  Tonlh'  cinr  tt»  nichl. 
II  IM  jtint  ftfiititi/ul.     It  should  Im«  in  ovi»ry  dental  MfTiiM*  in  the  land, 
he  railed  a  Htudy,  for  it  in  a  |N«rfect  one.      It  eannot   Im<  exaininr<l  \%.:..    .     ,  . 
iiin)^  the  examiner  ^ri'tttly.      How  yrni  ran  affonl  to  send  it  at  the  price  I  ntnnot 
underNtand.    I  <iwe  you  many  thankn  for  ^%'in^  me  the  «»|)|Mirtir 
and  kIuiII  alwayn  entertain  a  f(>elint;  of  gratitude  to  the  /.  /' 
KimmI   whirh  I  have  derived  from  it,  hut  for  thin  rni%vnintf 
Uon  t4i  the  wantKof  dentiHtN  " 

SiiKAHJAHiirH  Si'«M>XKK,  whowe  luinu*  IN  woU  known  to  all  ilenli*ta  a<**|ttainiM| 
with  the   luNtiiry  of  their   pmfeNNion.  NayN  in  the  pn'faee  to  hi«   "f 
Art  of  the  Maiiiifai-ture  of  Mineral.   iVirrelain  or  In«tirrupliMe  li.  «ii.      »» 
waN  piil>liNhe<|  in  IH:\S,  that  he  had  lately  niaih<  fn>m   New  York  a  tour  to  I't..  ^ 
delphia,  lialtimoro  ainl  Waithin^on,  for  the  pur]Kiae  «if  tpunini;  dental  inf<<iiia 
tioii.  aiul  Ihiit     ''  II  twent\    '  he  ralle«l    he  f«Htnd  «4iiy 

tw«»  ti  tUnt'i  f.>  .  .  r•^<  in  t  f 

Foil  hoMK.  MiiNTiiH  the  edit«»r  iif  thiM  Journal  ha«  hern  u«inir  in  •>»•* •••i—  •*«- 
Ini|N<rial   Alloy,"  an  ndvertiNement   of    whirh   «fi|M*ani    in  tht*  \. 

intwt  NatiNfartory  reNultM       In  i^dor.  working  and  ap|iar»ni 

it  iM  anions'  the  lN«Nt  of  the  very  manv  with   «  >.  ' 

far,  it  d«M«N   not  neem    to  shrink   iii   tli«<  totiii.  or  • 

•lune  a  Hphentidal   Nha|M>.   while  it   n^taiiiN  it»  |HWiiihe<l  •urfarr  !•• 

deirri*4v 

An  Aiu'iiRn  ciiAlH  in  pmhI  nervireahle  ritndition.  we 
"t^ratiiif;^  tahle  romplete,  may  l>e  piin*haNe«l  for  twenty  mf  .1  ^I'l"*?  *•' 

le  «Miit«ir  of  tliiN  journal. 


-,0  (Jiirrriif   News  and   Opiitiou. 

Dks.  T.  K.  Wkkks  and  M.  Ct.  Jenison,  of  Minneapolis,  send  us,  neatly  bound, 
a  volume  containing-  sonw  Imndreds  of  cuts  of  the  full  human  denture,  intended 
for  (lie  rc^nsliation  of  operations  in  the  mouth,  for  recordin^^  fillings  and  f ( r 
cxaiiiination  charts.  There  is  an  index  for  the  names  of  patients  to  facilitate 
i-efereiicis  with  blanks  foi'  necessary  registration  on  each  page.  The  binding  of 
these  charts  in  such  a  c-ompact  and  convenient  form  was  a  happy  thought 

PiioF.  Tiu'MAX,  of  the  Philadelphia  University,  suggested  the  combination  of 
iodoform  witli  arsenious  acid  for  devitalizing  exposed  dental  pulps  without 
causing  pain.  We  recently  made  a  paste  of  these  two  agents,  rubbed  together, 
and  moistened  with  carbolic  acid,  and  applied  it  in  an  aggravating  case  of  pul- 
pitis. The  object  desired  was  effectually  accomplished,  and  without  giving  the 
slightest  degree  of  pain  to  the  patient.  F. 

T)u  HouATU)  C  Merriam,  of  Salem,  Mass  ,  has  compiled  a  directory  of 
responsible  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  implements  and  mater- 
ials used  by  dentists,  and  of  which  the  depots  do  not  keep  full  supplies.  Such 
things  as  jewelers'  tools,  broaches,  blow-pipes,  sheet  metals,  draw  and  screw- 
plates  pliers,  pivot  wire,  benches,  etc,  etc  ,  may  be  obtained  of  the  dealers, 
whose  names  are  mentioned,  at  first  hands. 

The  January  Number  of  Scribner^s  Magazine  opens  the  second  year  of  its 
publication.  The  success  of  its  first  year  is  well  known,  and  its  second 
promises  extremely  well  if  we  may  judge  by  its  prospectus  of  what  is  to  come. 
The  illustrations  have  steadily  improved,  and  the  publishers  promise  that  during 
1888  they  will  be  better  than  ever.  A  prospectus  will  be  sent  to  any  one  upon 
application  to  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

R.  I.  Peai^son  &  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  publish  the  neatest,  handiest,  most 
complete  pocket  appointment  book  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  It  is  furnished 
as  a  premium  to  subscribers  for  the  Western  Dental  Journal.  That  publication 
really  needs  no  premium  to  commend  it  to  the  profession,  and  the  appointment 
book  needs  no  Journal  to  further  its  reception,  but  both  together  should  be 
irresistible  to  western  dentists. 


Dr.  L.  D.  Caulk,  manufacturer  of  "Caulk's  Filling  Materials,"  and  publisher 
of  "Caulk's  Annual,"  has  removed  his  office  and  salesroom  to  Nos.,  1305  and 
1307  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  although  his  laboratory  still  remains  in 
Canulen  Del.  The  Doctor  has  greatly  increased  his  business  facilities,  and  we 
are  informed  that  his  specialties  find  a  market  in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world. 

Sugar  of  milk  has  the  property  of  rapidly  dissolving  the  calcium  deposits 
between  the  teeth.     It  therefore  forms  a  valuable  dentifrice. — Exchange. 

Nitric  acid  has  the  same  property.  Is  it  therefore  a  valuable  tooth-wash  ? 
People  should  not  talk  of  what  they  do  not  understand.  Sugar  of  milk  has  no 
such  property  as  is  claimed  for  it. — Editor. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Downs,  of  Owego,  whose  leg  was  amputated  at  the  hip  for  a  dis- 
ease caused  by  an  injury  received  from  his  dental  chair,  is  slowly  recovering, 
although  for  some  time  his  prospects  for  life  were  very  poor  indeed. 


T  H  1-: 


In(l('l)i!iidt'iii   Prartitioner. 


\<»i,.   I\.  Kkbuiary,  18H8.  No.  2. 


SoTB.— No  iMpcr  publuhcd  or  tu  be  pubiiahed  io  aouibcr  journal  will  b«   aocapCad  fa* 

drpartmenl.     All  papers  muM  be  io  the  hand*  of  (be  F.dilor  before  tb«  Ant  (Ujr  ot  (1m 
ceding  that  in  which  thry  arc  expected  to  appear.     Kitra  copir*  will  bm  fiirnialwd  tri 
lor  of  an  ail '-  -  KAd  •(  lb«  CMl  d 

paper,  prr«*.»  •rdrd.     The  K4Hm 

Publi«ti«-r«  are  not  :  (or  the  opiniuna  ezpre«Kd  bj  coainbatonk     The  jnar— I  !• 

pinifi|itlv.  on  thr  li'  rach  month. 


(i^riniual  (rommuuirationo. 

CONTIUBL'TIONS  TO  THK  HISTORY  OF  DEVEI-iJl'MKNT 
OF  THK  TKKTH. 


BY  CAUL  IIEITZMAXN,  M.  !»..  AND  C.  P.  W.  HmPECKER,  D.  D.  ft,,  M.  D.  ft. 


Co.\TlMEI>   FnnM    i'Ai.i:    j. 


\  I.      I.ITKRATrilK. 

rill'  literal uri'  of  the  tU»vi'Io|»nu»nt  of  the  tooth  w  no  extoiuire 
that  the  writers  have  found  it  aliiiont  iiii|H)HsihU*to^ive  ftillalMtnu^U 
from  every  author.  Some  of  tlie  works.  to<\  wore  not  at  our  im- 
me<liato  (li8{>oHal,  ami  for  thin  nnuton  we  have  )»oon  unahlo  to  pre- 
serve the  prnper  HUtM'eHHiou  or  order  of  puhheation. 

In  tlje  Natural  Ilintory  of  the  Ilunuin  Teeth.  I/»n«|on.  ITT^. 
John  Hunter  notieetl  the  dental  nae^.  lie  alno  m(*nti«>ni^  that  tio 
ineittorM  and  ruHpidn  Ix'^iii  to  of(t(ify  on  their  o«l^i^  alMHit  tho  ctxth 
orsovonth  month  of  uterine  development. 

Delahare,  in  180r»(Sy«tem  IIand))ueh  der  Ztihniieilk.  N  "U  <i  «  .»ni- 
'    Mi.  WitMi.  1S44.  pap»  l.'ilO.  wivh  that  he  hiw  o1>*t      >  ri- 

.:.^'3  U|H>n  tlie  rinj  «)f  the  javs.  whi«h   r»'pniH»nt  i..^    ...  •" 
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dental  sacs.  He  regards  the  enamel  as  a  living  substance  receiving 
blood-vessels  and  jn-ovided  with  sensibility. 

In  the  Natural  History  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  by  Joseph  Fox, 
London,  1814,  we  find  an  account  of  the  formation  of  teeth  on 
page  1,  as  follows  :  ''As  soon  as  the  ossific  deposit  commences  in 
the  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  embryo,  both  jaws  are  filled  with 
small  membranous  sacs.  When  the  gum  which  covers  the  alveolar 
groove  of  a  f(tetus  of  four  months'  old  is  stripped  off  from  the 
bone,  small  processes  or  elongations  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
gums  may  be  directly  perceived.  These  are  the  first  appearances 
of  the  pulps  from  which  the  teeth  are  formed."  Fox  also  observed 
that  the  tooth-sacs  about  the  fourth  foetal  month  were  very  soft  and 
represented  the  shape  of  the  tooth.  He  also  observed  that  ossifi- 
cation of  the  tips  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  as  well  as  the  points  of 
molars,  commences  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  and  gradually 
extends  itself  over  the  whole  surface  down  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

One  of  the  first  writers  who  gave  definite  information  concerning 
the  development  of  the  teeth  was  Fr.  Arnold  (Medicin.  Chirurg. 
Zeitung.  Insbruck,  1831,  Bd.  II.,  page  236),  who  was  the  first  to 
observe  that  the  tooth  sacs  (papillae)  were  derivations  from  the  oral 
mucous  membrane.  He  also  mentions  a  peculiar  occurrence  in  the 
mouth  of  a*new-born  infant,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  what 
the  writers  have  described  and  depicted  in  Fig.  35.  He  says, 
''Once  I  observed  in  the  mouth  of  a  new-born  infant,  behind  the 
protruding  ridge  of  the  gums,  several  openings  which  led  to  the 
sacs  of  the  front  and  eye-teeth,  and  which  usually  are  found  closed 
up  by  the  mucous  membrane  before  birth.'' 

These  assertions  were  criticised  by  Purkinje  and  Easchkow  in 
1835,  who  maintained  the  opinion  that  the  dental  follicles  were 
formed  independently  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums. 
Easchkow,  in  a  foot-note  appended  to  his  researches,  remarks  that 
he  has  observed  that  the  enamel  organ  receives  blood-vessels  in  cer- 
tain parts,  and  believes  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  to  be  pervad- 
ed by  capillary  vessels.  The  conclusion  which  he  deduces  from 
this  observation  is  that  the  enamel  organ  was  from  the  beginning 
joined  to  the  capsule.     (Nasmyth,  page  109.) 

Thomas  Bell  (The  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the 
Teeth,  Philadelphia,  1837,  page  53)  observed  in  embryos  about 
two  months  old,  an  extremely  soft,  j&ily-like  substance,  lying  along 
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the  edge  of  each  maxillary  arch,  wliirh  in  the  third  month  he 
found  of  firmer  conKistent  y,  ami  contained  in  a  nhallow  jfn>ov#'. 
and  further  on  wiyn  :  •*  'I'liesi-  pulpM  are  the  rndimcnt>4  or  l*iuw*-< 
upon  whjrli  tlie  teeth  are  formed,  and  each  i^  partially  i-ni-Io^M-d  in 
a  memhranouB  mic."  At  the  fourth  month,  if  tlie  sac  be  opene<i.  a 
snuill  point  of  osaitieation  in  found  to  have  lH*en  dejXMited,  and  thin 
is  the  commencement  of  the  fornuition  of  the  bony  substame  of 
the  teeth.  The  ossific  matter  is  secreted,  not  from  the  pulp  it^-lf, 
}>ut  from  an  extremely  deli<-ale,   thin,   va»<'ular  membrane,  whieli 

•  )ver8  its  surface,  and  i.s  closely  attached  to  it  by  ve*8eU."     llealiM) 
noticed  that  the  sac  consinted  of  two  lamella*. 

Of  the  fornuition  of  the  eiuimel.  Hell  S4iyw:  "  At  thin  time  a  re- 
iiuirkable  alteration  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  sac.  wliich 
becomes  thickened,  and  much  more  vascular.  *  •  •  It  now 
l)e^nns  to  pour  out  from  its  internal  surface  a  thickish  fluid,  which 
is  spee<lily  consolidated  into  a  dark,  chalky  sulMtance,  and  after- 
wards becomes  white  and  hardened  by  more  {)crfect  crystallization. 
This  is  the  enamel." 

A.  Xasmyth  (Reseanhes  nn  the  Development,  .Mruciure  and  his- 

« ases  of  T«'eth.  Ivondon.  ls;j'.»)    endorse«l  the  stat* •  •-  of  .\r"  ^-^ 

and  Ooodsir.      He  also  gives  a  description  of  the  •  organ. 

•  Tibingitasl)eingcompos(>d  of  a  variety  of  cells  a^  to  size  and  shu|ie, 
and  also  notices  the  minute  granules  in  the  interstices  of  the  cells. 

Iiasis  substance  of  the  stellate  reticulum).     He  believeil  that  all 
the  cells  of  the  enanu'l  organ  were  of  the  wime  nature,  aiul  '« 

file  narniw  and  obloug  cells,  which  lie  upon  the  •!.  >>'!'••   "• 

II  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  nn-eption  of  th< 

I'lii'se  cells  he  believes  to  have  arisen  from  the  oval  ones,  and  t 
from  the  flat  triangular  celKs.      lie  also  mentions  the  external  epi- 

lielial  cells  of  the  enanud  organ. 

lie  descrilu'S  the  Xasmyth   nieml>r;in»'  t«»  '•••  mr  mi   xwv 

'leiital  «'apsule,  and  to  be  continuous  with  the  ceni^ ••»»   ♦'»•» 

•  iitside  of  the  fang  of  the  tooth.  "  whiidi  latter  is  itiielf  c<':  I 
into  the  chamber  of  the  tooth."     (Page  114.) 

Hichanl  Owen  (Odontogniphy.  Ix)mlon.  184<»-IS4«*»)  obMT>eil 
that  the  nuitrix  of  the  nuimnuilian  tei^th  sinks  into  n  furri»«»  and 

''(•comes  enclosed  in  a  cell  in  the  sn'    •    •    "  of  the  jaw! "!  ' 

ciuent  hi'  regards  as  the  result  «>f  «     .  .  ...ion  of  the  t«>" 
llo  also  mentions  that  the  pi*rmanont  teeth  are  deriuHl  f: 
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germs  of  their  predecessors.  On  the  formation  of  dentine,  he 
mentions  that  the  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  that  they  are  arranged  in  lines. 

Ph.  Fr.  Blandin,  of  Paris  (Anatomy  of  the  Dental  System,  Bal- 
timore, 1845,  page  38),  draws  attention  to  the  dental  follicle,  and 
comi)ares  it  with  the  follicles  of  the  hair  and  feathers.  He  describes 
tiiem  as  little  sacs  which  are  formed  by  depressions  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  He  further  says:  *' The  dental  organs  are  essentially 
composed  of  two  elements,  the  secreting  portion,  and  the  portion 
secreted."  The  former  includes  the  matrix  follicle  and  the  bulb  or 
germ,  and  the  latter  portions  of  the  tooth  itself. 

Sir  John  Tomes  (A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Dental  Physiology  and 
Surgery,  London,  1848),  to  whom  the  profession  is  greatly  indebted 
for  his  accurate  scientific  observation  in  this,  as  in  many  other  sub- 
jects (Lecture  4,  page  68),  quotes  the  observations  of  Goodsir,  describ- 
ing the  formation  of  the  primitive  dental  groove,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  papilla  is  formed,  and  then,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  walls  of 
the  groove  send  out  lamellae  toward  each  other,  which  unite,  and  by 
these  means  the  papillae  are  enclosed  in  follicles.  He  then  mentions 
the  different  changes  of  shape  the  papillae  undergo  from  the  club- 
shaped  enlargement  to  the  perfect  enclosure  of  the  tooth.  About 
the  fourteenth  week  Tomes  says  the  primitive  dental  groove  disap- 
pears and  is  succeeded  by  another  groove,  which,  however,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  little  higher  level,  and  is  destined  to  furnish  the  papillae 
of  the  ten  anterior  permanent  teeth. 

In  the  next  lecture  (V,  page  82)  he  carefully  considers  the  de- 
velopment of  enamel,  dentine  and  cementum,  and  after  a  brief 
mention  of  the  cell  theory,  as  accepted  at  that  early  time,  he  begins 
to  consider  the  development  of  the  dentine,  and  says  that  previous 
to  its  formation  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  (enamel  organ)  becomes 
separated  from  the  surface  of  the  pulp,  the  intervening  space  being 
occupied  by  a  soft,  gelatinous,  granular  matter,  the  formative  pulp 
for  the  development  of  the  enamel.  He  further  says  that  at  that 
time  we  find  two  formative  pulps,  one  for  the  dentine,  the  other 
for  that  of  the  enamel  in  one  tooth  sac.  For  convenience  sake  he 
gives  the  development  of  dentine  in  three  stages.  The  first  he 
calls  the  alveolar,  the  second  the  cellular,  and  the  third  the  linear 
stage,  when  the  cells  arrange  themselves  in  rows  and  become  what 
has  later  been  termed  odontoblasts.     In  regard  to  the  process  of 
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culcifHtation.  he  nays:  *'  Each  cell  after  falling  into  line  divitleii  into 
two  or  more  in  it^  length,  and  each  division  elongates.  A  centrml 
nucleiiH  or  Hpace  in  Hcen  in  earh  cell,  which  ler  with  the  cell. 

The  cclJH,  hy  their  iiicrca.H<M|  lr!i;:tli,  iM'come  jmi-  •  -i  en«l  to  end. 
and  ultitnatcly  unite,  arnl  tlie  elongiite<l  central  sjiacf  of  each  intli- 
vidiial,  hy  a  further  development,  joina  and  o|)en«  into  thone  of  the 
fluper-imjMJsed  cell«.      In  chapter  II.  **  On  the  Development  of  Den- 

lie,"  the  writenj  have  de8<Til>ed  ^8ee  Fig.  15,  C  D.)  close  to  the 
nearly  calrjfied  dentine  a  liglit  zone  composed  of  non  ca'  '  *  )»«- 
fiis-Hubrtlanrc    of  dentine,   which  seems  to    have    lH*<*n   o  '  • 

Tomes  at  that  early  time,  for  on  this  suliject  he  says:   •   ' 
the  pulp  is  a  transparent  membrane  closely  unite<I  to  the  external 
cells.     This  membrane,  which  forms  the  ext4'rior  of    the  dentine, 
is  the   first   to  undergo  cah'itication."     He  regards  the  luisis-sub- 
fitance  of    the  <lentin(.>  identical  with  that  of  bone. 

On  the  developnu-nt  of  enamel  Tomes  siiys  that  he  olwerve<! 
minute  blo<Ml-vesMi*ls  freely  traversing  the  enamel-pulp  in  its  first  or 
reticular  stage,  but  the  writers  have  only  met  with  bloo<l-vt*j»seU 
after  the  breaking  down  of  the  external  epithelium  (see  Figs,  .'i  and 
(!),  in  which  stage  Tomes  did  not  notice  them.  He  then  di 
the  stellate  reticulum  and  the  stratum  intermedium,  and  r>  ■ 

**  The  two  tissues  descril)ed  graduate  into  each  other,   the  n  : 

forming  at  an  early  peritxl  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  nwu-v*, 
aiMJ.  I  believe,  originally,  all  of  it.  With  the  gradual  advancement 
of  develojiment  it  disapiH>ars,  leaving  the  stellate  tissue,  and  this 
too,  at  last,  yields  its  place  to  a  columnar  tissue — the  • 
nuitrix.  ♦  ♦  •  H(»nce  we  have  existing  at  one  time  imf.- 
formative  tissues;  the  lirst  Ui  l>e  transformnl  into  or  give  place  to 
the  second;  and  the  second  into  the  thinl.  and  that  into  enamel.** 
<  •ncerning  the  function  of  the  stellate  tissues  he  is  of  the  opinion 
liiat  they  prepare  the  nutrient  fluid  for  the  |Hi*uliar  wants  of  the 
columnar  tissue  and  the  development  of  th«*  eiuiimd.  Of  the  pn»« 
cess  of  calcilii-ation.  Tomes  spi-aks  as  follows:  ••  The  enamel  cells 
being  formetl  in  line,  eventually  liecome  confluent.  •  •  •  fhe 
nuclei,  from  the  first,  very  snudl.  are  altogether  lost  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  filters,  or  exist  as  very  tine  tul)es  |iassing  through  the 
length  of  each.  The  latend  union  is  at  this  time  very  sli;:li'  ♦  ♦  • 
The  enamel  continui^s  for  a  con-iilerable  time  to  incn'aM4< 
*     *     *     Kecently  tlevelojHMl  enanu'l.  from  the  innunien* .,  .  • 
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spaces  between  tlie  fibers,  is  very  opaque  or  pearly.  The  interspaces, 
however,  become  gradually  less  numerous,  and  at  last,  in  perfectly 
fornuMl  enamel,  they  are  almost  entirely  lost.  Thus  we  have  what 
nuiy  be  termed  a  progressive  growth  towards  the  perfecting  of  the 
tissue  of  the  enamel  after  the  appearance  of  the  tooth  through  the 
gum— a  fact  which  has,  I  think,  been  overlooked,  especially  by 
those  wlio  have  considered  that  the  dental  tissues  are  devoid  of  vi- 
tality." Of  the  formation  of  cementum  he  mentions  that  its 
formative  organ  is  the  capsule  (sac)  of  the  tooth,  but  believes  that 
the  cementum  is  formed  by  a  direct  process  of  calcification,  a  theory 
at  that  time  universally  admitted.  He  says  (page  105):  ''The  nu- 
clei (of  the  cells)  being  transparent,  present  the  appearance  of  cavi- 
ties, which,  indeed,  they  ultimately  become.  The  parietes  of  the 
cells  and  the  interposed  granular  tissue  receive  the  phosphate  and 
other  salts  of  lime.''' 

A.  Kolliker  (Entwicklungs-Geschichte  des  Menschen  und  der 
Hoheren  Thiere,  Leipzig,  1879),  in  describing  the  enamel  organ,says 
that  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  epithelial  tissues,  and  observed  the  two 
layers — the  internal  and  external — epithelium  of  the  enamel  organ. 
He  says  that  the  stellate  reticulum,  in  appearance,  is  identical  with 
connective  tissue,  but  is  really  nothing  but  a  peculiarly  transformed 
epithelium.  He  also  mentions  the  stratum  intermedium,  which,  in 
the  first  stages  of  development,  is  transformed  into  the  tissue  of  the 
stellate  reticulum.  He  further  says,  that  between  the  epithelial 
elements  (ameloblasts),  and  the  papilla  is  situated  a  very  delicate 
membrane — niembrana  praeformativa— which  has  a  specific  function. 
He  also  describes  the  transformation  of  the  external  epithelium 
into  epithelial  stems  (Epithelialfortsaetze),  between  which  blood- 
vessels originate,  but  at  the  same  time  states  that  they  never  eater 
the  enamel  organ.  He  describes  the  growing  of  connective  tissue 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  enamel  organ  which  forms  the  dentine 
papilla  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  tooth-sac.  He  also  observed 
the  stratification  in  the  enamel,  which  he  attributes  to  the  different 
periods  of  its  calcification. 

AV.  Waldeyer  (Manual  of  Histology,  by  S.  Strieker,  New  York, 
1872),  in  his  description  of  the  development  of  teeth  (page  339), 
after  mentioning  the  formation  of  the  primitive  groove,  describes 
the  enamel  organ  originating  from  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  at. 
first   appearing  like   a  short    tubular   gland.       He    explains   the 
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furthur  jlcvflopiiu'iit  tM  followu:  **The  spheroiflal  cellii  ff^-- ••••'-  the 
central  part  of  the  i-nainel  ^'<tiii  tiogin  to  iiicreiiM*  wiih  r  i,  ,  io 

that  the  i^mii  ♦  ♦  ♦  a.'^Huineg  the  form  of  a  club."  Ho  thon 
deM'ribcH  the  manner  in  which  the  club  growrf  downwunl  till  it  haj 
attained  the  Hhai>e  of  a  cup,  which  cnvelofMi  the  dentine  (Nipilla. 
He  mentioiiH  the  di.sappi'arance  of  t)ie  epithelial  eonl  at  a  later 
j)eriod,  l)Ut  does  not  Htate  wiuit  beromcH  of  it.  Hr  ■.'.-•rv...|  1 1.  .♦ 
the  enamel  celU  (amelobhi.sts),   which  rest  U(M>n  the  i 

their  extremities,  l>ecome  eIonpUe<l.  lie  also  noclcinl  the  externa] 
and  internal  epithelial  layer,  and  between  the^e  the  fltnitum  inter- 
meditim,  which  lattiT  ^ives  ris4>  to  the  stellate  reticulum.  On  thi* 
8ul)je<t  lie  savH  further:  **  The  cells  lyin;:  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  epithelium  (stratum  intermedium,  Hannover),  retuin  th«ir..r  -- 
inal  form,  and  from  these  u  continuous  development  of  enam* 
as  well  as  of  gelatinous  epithelial  tissue.  ap{H>ar8  to  proctHnJ."  WaN 
deyer  is  of  opinion  that  the  basis-substance  of  the  enamel  organ 
only  serves  a  me<hani<'al  purpose,  an«l  further  states  that  \h>V 

fornuition   of  the    enamel    is   completed,    both  the  ,-•■ .m..- 

medium    as    well   as  the  epithelial   and   g«'latinous  t;  rophv. 

Kasmyth  membrane  he  believi^s  to  be  an  epithelial  formation,  which 
b  derived  from  the  external  epithelium  of  the  enamel  organ.  In 
reference  to  the  calcification  of  emimel,  he  Indieves  that  the  enamel 
prisms  are  the  result  of  a  direct  calcification  of  ihe  ei  '  •lln 
(ameloblasts),  basing  his  assertions  upon  iju-  fact  tbi*  -  " 
cells,    when   detacheil    from   young  emimel,   exhi  i 

pro(*ess.  Me  t>eli(*ves  Unit  th(>  light  zone,  detUTilie<l  by  Krdliker  and 
Huxley  as  the  membraiui  pru'fornuitiva.  is  nothing  but  newly-forme<l 
enamel,  and  is  detachable,  an  artificial  priMhu*t.  He  oImhtvciI  th«* 
•tratitication  of  tin*  enam(*l.   atid   describes!  the  upwanl  'i  of 

the  toot h-sjic,  which  latter  furnishes  the  cenientum    of  (  "f 

the  tooth.     The  pro<*eHs  of  ossifi(*ation  of  the  dentine  In 
identical  with  that  of  ordimiry  bone.     In  n*pirU  to  the  formation 
'  dentine,   he    entertains    the    view  that  the  dentinal  tiboni  ait» 
liie  central  renuiins  of  the  (Mlontoblasts,  while  their  l'^ 
tion   bi'comes  basis-su))stance.      He  also  o\     -•     !    thai 
i»lasts  were  connectetl  with  eat'h  other  In  tii  ,m^   .» 

that  each  dentinal  HIht  is  formed  by  a  c«  . 

One  of  the  best  destTiptions  of  the  development  of  («vth.  ai  veil 
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as  a  very  complete  sninniary  of  the  literature  on  this  subject,  is 
that  of  \i.  Hertz  (Virchow^s  Archiv,  18G6,  Bd.  37,  Heft  3,  page 
272).  He  gives  a  careful  description  of  the  formation  of  the  primi- 
tive furrow  and  epithelial  hill  (Zahnwall),  after  which  he  describes 
the  development  of  the  tooth-sacs  as  well  as  that  of  the  papillae.  He 
attributes  the  club  or  cup-shaped  enlargement  of  the  enamel  organ 
to  the  upward  growth  of  the  dentinal  papilla.  In  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  permanent  teeth,  Hertz  is  of  the  opinion  that 
their  germs  originate  either  from  the  neck  of  the  epithelial  cord 
near  the  oral  mucosa,  or  directly  and  separately  from  the  latter  at  a 
place  near  the  primitive  fold  of  the  temporary  tooth.  Hertz  also 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  stratification  and  discoloration  of 
the  enamel,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Schreger  and  Eetzius,  and 
later  by  Czermak,  Kolliker  and  others.  Hertz  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  stratification  and  pigmentation  of 
the  enamel  must  lay  in  the  altered  condition  of  the  enamel  prisms. 
Such  enamel,  when  treated  with  acids,  would  leave  an  organic  resi- 
due which  did  not  possess  the  clear  aspect  that  he  usually  observed 
in  other  (healthy)  enamel.  The  residue  from  the  former  presented 
fine,  dark  granules,  which  Frank  Abbott  has  announced  to  be  en- 
larged and  beaded  enamel  fibers. 

Hertz  then,  after  giving  the  different  views  of  Todd,  Bowman, 
Hannover,  Purkinje,  Easchkow,  Schwann,  Huxley,  Lent,  Kolliker, 
Waldeyer  and  John  Tomes,  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  enamel, 
says,  •'  After  careful  consideration  of  all  (the  work  quoted  above), 
I  endorse  the  direct  transformation  of  the  enamel  cells  into  enamel 
prisms.^'  But  he  says  on  the  next  page  (294)  that  he  cannot  deny, 
that  in  young  forming  enamel  the  transition  from  the  enamel  cells 
into  enamel  is  apparently  not  a  direct  one,  as  he  observed,  especially 
on  specimens  treated  with  chromic  acid,  a  small  light  zone  which, 
perhaps,  may  appear  like  a  membrane  which  was  situated  between 
the  formed  enamel  and  the  enamel  cells. 

In  the  process  of  calcification  he  agrees  with  Tomes,  that  first  the 
periphery  and  then  the  center  of  the  ameloblasts  become  impreg- 
nated with  lime-salts.  His  views  in  regard  to  the  stratum  inter- 
medium are  that  this  layer  is  the  matrix  of  the  enamel  organ  for 
the  benefit  of  the  enamel  cells  (ameloblasts),  and  says:  ''  By  the 
formation  of  the  stellate  reticulum  its  development  is  stopped  only 
for  the  time  being,  as  this  tissue  and  in  this  condition  only  serves 
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a.-<  a  nutritive  RuhfltaiH-e.  at  lca>tt  in  the  part.t  Mittiaterl  near  the  in- 
ternal e|)itheliuni,  for  tiie  formation  of  the  enamel  celU  and  enamel 
priHMiH,  and  later,  through  a  new  formation  of  celU,  it  contributes 
directly  to  the  formation  of  the  enamel.  In  thin  way  the  whole 
stellate  reticulum  in  trannformed  into  the  ntnitum  intermedium,  and 
wlien  the  Htellatc  n>tirnluin  ha.s  l>een  UHe<i  up.  the  formation  of  the 
enamel  in  completed. "  Hertz  is  of  opinion  that  \a.nmyth  mem- 
lininr  is  developed  frrim  the  remaiins  of  the  external  epithelium. 
He  alno  o))Kerved  the  proto)>lasmi('  IxNliefl  situated  in  layers  (inter- 
zonal) between  the  dentine  and  emimel. 

Of  the  development  of  «lentine  he  gives  (page  WW)  an  excellent 
grouping  of  the  views  of  tin*  ditTerent  authors  a.H  follows  : — 

1.  •'  The  l)iwis-sul)stance  origiruites  from  til)crs  whi<-hare  forme<l 
by  the  (dentine)  pulp.  The  dentinal  canals  represent  the  sjiaces 
Ix'tween  these  tibers." — (Haschkow.) 

'I.  "  The  lengthened  and  obliterate*!  nuclei  of  the  sujwrficial 
layer  of  the  pulp  form  the  walls  of  the  dentinal  canaliculi.  in  the 
surrounding  of  which  the  basis-substance  is  f«>rme<l,  either  by  the 
cells  alone,  or  by  them  together  with  the  intercelliil:ir  -nb^r.i?ii-.«  ** — 
(Heide,  Owen,  Hannover,  Tomes.) 

'{.  '  The  basis-substance  origimites  from  the  cylindrical  eelU, 
which  blend  and  ossify  together,  and  the  dentinal  canali(*uli  are  the 
remains  of  the  cell  I'avitics." — (Zellenbrddi'n.  Knllikcr.) 

4.  '*  The  cells  f<»rm  the  dcntiiu*  canaliculi  in  su<di  a  manner 
that  their  pro<esses  arc  tninsfnrmt'<l  into  the  canaliculi  ar^»un«l  the 
neigh borho(Hl  of  which  the  lime-siilts  are  de|M»sited.  Thi«  theory 
was  first  advanced  by  Schwann,  but  afterward  abandonetl,  and  later 
again  endorse<l  by  Ix'nt." 

5.  **  The  d(>ntine  cells  and  iluir  pmcrssi's  rcprcs«'ni  ili  tie 
tibers.  The  tlentiruil  cmaliculi  have  no  walls.  The  Itaj^i.**  tx* 
is  a  secretion  of  the  tientine  cells,  or  the  t<M»th-pulp." — (  K            r.) 

«l.  "The  nuijority  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  dentinal  cells  ii 
transformed  into  a  calcified  connective  tissue  luisis-HulMtance.  sur- 
rounding the  dentinal  canaliculi.  a  small  {Mtrtion  of  the  protoplnnni 
remaining  soft  and  unaltenMl  as  dentine  filH»rs. "-— (Wul  '  i 

"The  last  ( ^Valdcycr's)  M->-'»'"n  ap)H>ars  at  fi»"-'  '' •  ■  «»»ti. 

<'abl(\  but  after  all  that  1  it  >  n.  I  have  to  et 

of  Kt»lliker.  which  have  lHH»n  publislusl  lately,  and  which,  on  p«g«* 
•Uti.  he  (Hertx)  states   to  1h>  as  follows:  *  The  dentinal  flljor  origin- 
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iitos  directly  from  the  odontoblasts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  peri- 
jihoral  portion  of  the  odontoblasts  forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  den- 
tinal iibors,  while  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  forms  the  central 
portion  of  the  fibers.  The  basis-substance  is  the  chemically  altered 
and  calcified  intercellular  substance  of  the  odontoblasts  in  which 
the  dentine  canaliculi  are  present  as  channels  without  walls/  '' 

On  tlie  development  of  the  cementum  this  author  says  nothing 
but  that  his  researches  have  not  been  completed. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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CONCLUDED   FROM   PAGE    11. 


Many  German  Dentists  have,  in  the  past,  gone  to  America  to 
pursue  their  professional  studies  and  to  obtain  their  doctor  title. 
It  would  be  very  unjust  to  suppose  all  such  to  be  quacks,  for  many 
of  them  are  men  of  good  standing,  with  large  practices,  and  this 
they  claim  is  one  reason  why  the  American  degree  is  so  cordially 
detested  by  the  Zahniirzte. 

The  centre  of  dental  education  in  Germany  lies  at  present  in 
Berlin,  and  the  progress  of  the  Dental  Institute,  which  was  estab- 
lished as  a  department  of  the  Royal  University  in  1884,  has  been 
watched  with  great  interest.  At  first  the  institute  was  looked  upon 
as  an  experiment;  now  it  can  be  recognized  as  wonderful  success,  and 
the  impulse  it  has  given  to  the  study  of  dentistry  in  Germany  is  no 
less  wonderful.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dental  Insti- 
tute in  Berlin,  the  number  of  students  of  dentistry  at  the  Universi- 
ty averaged  about  thirty-five;  some  years  it  was  as  low  as  twenty.  I 
am  also  informed  that  the  courses  and  lectures  conducted  by  Prof. 
Albrecht,  who,  for  many  years  had  charge  of  the  dental  polyclinic, 
were  attended  by  very  few  students,  and  sometimes  only  half  a 
dozen  hearers  would  be  present,  very  seldom  but  two  or  three. 
The  professor  would  then  sit  down  by  them  on  the  bench  and 
give  his  lecture  in  the  form  of  a  quiet  little  chat.  The  accommoda- 
tions in  the  clinic  itself,    Avere   almost  nil.      The  number  of  stu- 
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(lonts  matricninted  in  1SS3  wa«  fort>,  m  i nK4  it  jr-— --'•"•-?r 
U)  Hixty,  ami  \i\i<i  H4.'iiR'«ltr  it  had  riHcn  to  147  :  ii..  .-  >-r  the 
ntiniber  \m»  not  \'et  ))cen  made  known.  I  estimate  it  at  aUnit  165. 
The  number  of  studentn  who  took  the  o|)eniting  counte,  ulono,  the 
firrit  year  in  the  dental  infititute,  wa^  Hftoen.  ThiH  numU>r  has 
^'radiially  iiirreAKed,  till  in  the  preHent  Momeflter  it  hajt  rrarhed 
tifty-eJLrht,  whi«h  is  the  liighest  poHftihlo  numlnT  that  w«'  ••»- 
aceoiiiniodate.  Many  more  applied,  hut  we  were  ohlige<l  to  i 
the  appli<'ationH,  simply  for  want  of  room.  The  increaw  in  the 
other  departments  has  been  ef|ually  great.  The  work  done  at  the 
dental  inHtitutc  is  divided  into  three  departments: 

( 1 ).     Kxtmctions  and  minor  surgieal  ojK'nitions,  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Dr.  Busch. 

(2).     Conservative  treatment  of  the  teeth,  in  eharge  of  Profs. 
Drs.  .Miller  and  Poetsch. 

(.1).     Me'haiiical  dentistry,  in  charge  of  Prof.  Saer. 

Tlie  conclitions  for  admission  to  the  study  of  d«'  an?  thouw 

stated  al)ovr.  viz  :  Keift'fur  Prima  in  a  (Jerman  gyiiini-ium.  or  tir*i- 
elass  Heal  Stluile.  With  this  certiticate  students  are  matri«ulate*l 
for  four  semesters  in  the  j)hilosophieal  faculty  of  the  UniverBitj. 
Those  who  desire  to  study  more  than  four  si'meslers  must,  before  the 
entl  of  this  time,  apply  to  the  Cunitorium  of  the  rniveniity.  and 
re<eive  the  privileg««  of  studying  tw«>  -  '      'er. 

Thecharges  for  matriculation  are  \»  ..  ^.....,.  ■'  five  dollar*— 

but  eai'h  c(»urse  must  be  paid  for  S4«paraitely.     '1  .  r-jji»  in  extrac- 

tion costs  about  twelve  dollars,  that  in  o|H>rativc  dentistry  the  mime, 
while  mechanicl  dentistry  costs  thirty  dollars.  A  course  of  luoturp** 
three  {ht  week,  without  demonstrations,  cost  five  dollars. 

The  <'linic  conducted  by   Prof.    Husch  is.  nomifi  ."       '  "  ".  from 
11  to  1  o'j'lock,  but  it  is  Very  si'Mom  that  tbenuiten.i.  ...  I   »♦  t 

o'chM'k.    The  Work  done  is  principally  extraction,  \\»  Pmf.  1*. 
not  encourage  the  students  in  the  veiw  that  the  dentist  shouhl  al^>  Iw 
capable  of  |H»rf<irming  res4»ctions  of  the  jaw,  removing  cancer  ami 
o|H»rations  of  that  nature.     In  this  he  is  umloultteilly  right.     Tht^se 
operations  belong  in  the  donuiin  of  surgery,  an«l  U"  •  Maa 


not   had  a  thorough  surgical  educuii"ii   b  i"  ;n»\    '  ..tie 

with  them.     ('onse<|uenlly.  I»csidcs  r  *  per- 

fornuMJ  are  chiefiy  incisions  of  abs«c<H,»s,  treatment  of  «i  »f  the 

antrum,  of  cysts,  and  minor  o|H*nitinns  of  that  kind.     I'ruf.  Hnwh 
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is  liiinsclf  present  the  whole  time,  and  personally  superintends  each 

operation. 

Tlic  clinic  for  extraction  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  in 
most  colleges  in  America.  It  is  sought  daily  by  about  forty  to  fifty 
])atients  from  the  lowest  classes,  the  number  of  teeth  extracted 
(iMJly  averaging  about  seventy-five.  Three  or  folir  narcoses  are 
nuuie  daily,  almost  exclusively  with  nitrous  oxide.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  extractions  were  made  under  cocaine-anaesthesia.  In  every 
case,  however,  the  results  were  unsatisfactory,  so  that  this  anes- 
thetic has  been  abandoned.  The  operating  rooms  are  open  daily 
from  one  to  six  in  summer,  and  from  twelve  till  dark  in  winter. 
The  rooms  accommodate,  with  difficulty,  twenty  eight  chairs,  and 
each  chair  is  occupied  by  two  students,  who  can  arrange  between 
themselves  as  to  the  hours  in  which  each  is  to  operate.  There  is 
usually  an  abundance  of  material,  so  that  on  some  days  all  of  the 
twenty-eight  chairs  are  occupied,  and  the  rooms  present  an  aspect 
of  greatest  activity.  I  myself  am  always  present  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  from  two  to  four,  and  Prof.  Paetsch  at  the 
same  hours  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  One  assistant  and 
one  demonstrator  are  daily  present.  Both  of  the  professors,  as 
well  as  the  assistant  and  demonstrator,  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
the  clinic,  so  that  each  student  has  repeated  opportunities  of  seeing 
various  operations  performed,  as  well  as  receiving  directions  during 
the  performance  of  the  operations  himself.  We  endeavor  to  give 
as  thorough  instruction  as  is  possible  in  the  time  allotted,  in  filling 
with  non-cohesive  as  well  as  with  cohesive  gold  (pellets,  cylinders 
and  foil),  with  tin  and  gold,  and  with  the  various  plastics;  much 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  conservative  treatment  of  the  pulp, 
and  to  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  root  canals.  I  think  I  may  say, 
with  all  impartiality  and  proper  respect  for  the  institutions  of  my 
fatherland,  that  the  instruction  here  received  by  the  students  quite 
as  well  qualifies  them/o/*  the  practice  of  dentistry  i7i  Germany  as 
that  which  they  would  receive  in  an  equal  length  of  time  in  any 
dental  institution  of  America. 

In  educating  a  man  for  any  occupation  some  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  to  carry  out  the  same.  A 
young  man  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  everything  must  be  done 
with  gold,  and  that,  too,  with  "  hard  gold,"  and  that  in  every  case 
the  tooth  must  be  restored  to  its  original  shape,  and  that  the  gold 
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muKt  Iiave  exactly  the  Miinc  tleiiHity  throughout,  nnd  a  eurfaco  a« 
hri^ht  UH  H  mirror,  uiiyht  make  a  living  in  New  York,  or  aome  of 
the  hirpT  ArmriraFj  «iti»-<,  fuit  if  he  were  |»ut  into  a  fJernian  city 
of  1(),()0()  to  4n.ofM»  iii|jal)ilantH.  1  doubt  very  much  if  he  would  \w 
al)lo  to  collect  a  pmctice.  The  ^reat  majority  of  the  Htudeiitx  from 
the  dental  institute  set  up  in  practice  in  cities  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  make  many  ojicrHtions  in  plai^tic  materiaU, 
and  where,  if  they  do  ^'old  work^  they  must  do  it  at  inferior  pricoa» 
and  where  they  will  he  ohlipMl  to  nacrifice  to  tlie  forceps  m  *  th 
wliicli  couhi  be  save<l.  Tlie  ma«.s  of  the  (ierman  |H'<ipl»-  mii  ....  I»e 
taught  the  value  of  good  conservative  dentistry,  U-fore  they  will 
put  any  confidence  in  it,  and  Ix'fore  they  will  !>e  willing  to  jjay  for 
it,  and  this  teaching  is  not  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  hut  of  many 
years,  and  they  must  learn  by  ejrperienre  that  fdlin^fs  can  Ik*  nuide 
which  will  not  fall  out  the  next  day,  ancl  that  it  \a  not  necessurv  to 
extract  a  tooth  ha  soon  as  it  becomes  carious. 

The  extension  of  the  freedom  to  practice  dentistry  to  all,  regard- 
less of  (|ualification,  and  the  too  little  attention  jmid  to  the  practi- 
cal side  of  the  education  of  the  Zahnarzte,  has  In^en  a  great  hinder- 
ance  to  the  growth   of  conservative  dentistry  in    ''  ly.     Thii» 

many    dabblers    in    dentistry.    Zahnartists.     Zahnkii.i-i,.  , .    T<K>th- 
healers,  etc.,  all  over  (Jermany,  as  well  as  many  <»f  the  Zahnarzte. 
who,  as   far  ;i8  their  dental  education  is  concerned  are  little  more 
than  /ahnt(>chniker.  have  for  nuiny  years  been  inculcating  by  their 
practice  a  lesson  which  can  lH»countenictcHl  only  by  years  of  sucoeits- 
full  practice  in  the  conservation  of  the  tiH»tli.     While  we.  tl 
endeavor  to  prepare  our  students  for  conducting  a  first-«'!.i 
tice.  they  must  als<i  Ix*  able  to  conduct  se<>ond-i'lass  pra«  t;.  .  «,   i 
practices  among  the  less  wealthy  class4s  of  |HH)ple,  and  among  |m>o. 
pie  who  have  for  centuries  ))een  brought  up  in  the  lielief  that  ther«* 
is  little  to  bo  ex|>ected  of  conservative  treatment,  and  who  do  not 
readily  "catch  <ui  to  ni"W  notions."     W**  are,  then»fon\  obliijid  to 
give  our  stutlents  a  broader  education  than  wtiuM   '»•  »m«  .vH.*ary  f.»r 
nuiny  a  ))ni<'tice  in  AuuTica.  and  our  system  of  t*  j.  in-tcad  of 

pHHlucing  theone-sidetl  results  which  Pr.  AldMttt  thought  he  niii?ht 
attribute  to  us,  pnxluci^s  l>eyond  doubt  a  more  many-^idc«l  | 
ration  than  is  obtaiiuMl  in  the  nuijority  of  An; 

Kvery  stuilent  h-arns  to  extract  umler  tlic  .  ».  -  .»   -i  '     -f  the* 

instnictnr.      lie  txtrjnt-^  during  his  stndv  inunv  it-^tfi  and 
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sees  thousands  extracted.  He  witnesses  hundreds  of  narcoses  with 
N  0„  (some  also  with  other  anaesthetics),  must  himself  he  perfectly 
comjyefcut  to  con d net  the  narcosis,  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
l)erliaps  all  the  diseases  which  the  human  mouth  is  heir  to,  and 
learns  to  diagnose  them  and  operate  upon  such  as  it  is  desirable  for 
the  dentist  to  operate  upon.  He  learns  to  use  all  the  filling  mate- 
rials that  have  been  found  of  value  in  dentistry;  the  process  is 
demonstrated  to  each  student  separately;  he  must  also  be  equally 
well  prepared  to  diagnose  the  most  important  diseases  of  the  dental 
pul]).  and  treat  them  accordingly;  he  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  pulp- 
less  teeth,  etc.,  etc.  In  mechanical  dentistry  a  proportionate 
amount  of  time  is  spent.  The  student  is  not  allowed  to  take  a 
patient,  pick  out  the  places  where  he  can  insert  showy  gold  fillings 
and  dismiss  the  patient  with  the  others  untouched.  He  Tau^i  put 
the  mouth  {;i  o?Y/er,  and  a  control  is  kept  of  all  the  work  done.  The 
difficulty  of  our  work  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  must  begin 
with  the  ABC.  The  majority  of  students  entering  an  American 
dental  college  are  already  able  to  insert  a  fair  gold  filling;  here  it  is 
the  exception  that  the  beginner  knows  anything  at  all  about  the 
manipulation  of  gold  or  the  preparation  of  cavities. 

We  have  no  clinics  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  and  this 
for  various  reasons.  (1)  At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  institute 
one  could  have  counted  its  friends  among  the  Zahanrzte  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  and  probably  still  have  some  fingers  over.  It 
would  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  secure  good  operators  for 
clinics,  if  it  had  been  deemed  desirable.  (2)  Our  students  are 
obliged  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  four  semesters,  and  the 
number  of  chairs  being  limited  we  would  not  feel  justified  in  clos- 
ing the  rooms  for  the  entire  day,  and  thus  depriving  all  the  twenty- 
eight  students  of  the  much-needed  exercise  at  the  chair.  All  the 
more,  as  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  clinics  for  students. 
It  is,  or  should  be,  the  aim  of  a  course  of  operative  dentistry  to 
instruct  the  student  in  the  general  or  fundamental  principles  per- 
taining to  the  practice  of  dentistry.  He  should  learn  how  to  form 
the  cavities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  best  form  for  retaining  its 
filling  without  weakening  the  tooth  or  sacrificing  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  substance.  He  should  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
properties  and  manipulation  of  cohesive  as  well  as  of  non-cohesive 
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^olil,  and  of  pluxtit!  inaterialH,  nnd  Ix;  able  to  detcrmino,  ai-cording 
to  the  conditions,  which  nmtcri^l  in  \H.'8i  adapted  for  individual 
caHcs.     He  nhoiild  \ni  familiar  with  the  pn'<}  -  well  tut  the 

direct  causcH  of  (l<'cay  of  tlic  teeth,  and  tit---.  ...n-n'-  •  •■  'he 
human  nioutli  which  favor  tlie  apj>eanince  of  d»MHy.  »o  a  le, 

as  far  tm  possible,  to  oblttcnito  them  by  his  o|icration  on  the  teeth. 
He  Hhould  exercise  hinisidf  in  ac(|uiring  a  delicate  touch  and  a  firm 
steady  hand,  which  is  half  the  battle  in  the  treatment  of  sensitive 
teeth,    exposed    pulps   and    root    caiuils.       Ho   nhould    undi-nitand 

thorouj^'lily  the  character  of  the  nuiterial  he  is  o?-  •  'fi •    m,  and 

the  obje«ts  which  it  is  desired  to  s4Mure  by  the  «  ,  .,  etc. 

In  other  words,  he  must  1)C  taught  the  fundamental  principle* 
which  should  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  every  tooth,  no  mat- 
ter what  material  or  which  meth<Ml  is  employed.  Thes<»  things  he 
will  learn  better  by  working  two  or  three  hours  himself,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  teacher,  than  by  siH>ndin^an  eipial  time  in  walcln'  '  -"fne 
oncelse  condensin^a  <'ertain  amount  of  gold,  often  in  a  )  It 

prepared  cavity,  the  openitor,  perhaps,  lx>ing  tcx)  much  •  '-d 

with  his  o|)eration  to  be  able  to  give  the  necessary  explanations 
which  shouhl  accompany  every  demonstration. 

I   doubt,  on  the  whole,  from   what  I   have  s<m  i.  ...  ;..:.. 

whether  the  students  are  much  benefited  by  them,  an-, 
arc  not  com])elled    to   attend  )>ut  a  snuill  jht  cent,   put  in  their 
apjH'arance,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  o)H^nition,  and  U'fore  it  is 
over,  as  a  rule,  only  half  a  dozen,  sometimes  only  two  or  thrv<»,  will 
be  left.      Kor  practitioners,  as  well  as  for  students  \* ' 
receive   pntctirtil  in.Htru«tion   in   filling    from   t'  .....    i    ..   .  . 

clinics  to  be  of  (>onsiderable  value,  but  our  exp-  thus  far  ha« 

lK*en  such  that  wc  do  not  foel  imdined  to  change  our  prem^it  system, 
or  to  intnxluce  the  clinic  system  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  American 
dental  colleges.  Nevertheless,  if  any  one  has  a  new  meth<Ml. 
new  instrunu'Ut,  or  a  new  oprmtion  which  he  wisht^s  t.  '  n- 
strate,  Ih*  is  allowed  to  do  so.      \\v  is  given  a  chair  and   >  to 

Work  upon.     Those  students  who  an*  frcv  am)  wish  to  u. 

but  no  one  is  comindled  to  stop  W(»rk,  put  up  his  instruments  and 
lo.se  a  <lay's  work  on  that  account. 

Kxaminations  do  not  take  phu^e  hert*  at  li^ 
senjester.  as  in  .Vnierica.  but  at  any  time  '  ■ 
abniif  .\ugust  l.*»th.  when   ihrei- iir  f..iir     : 
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tlie  re<iiiired  four  semesters  and  have  the  preliminary  qualification 
(IJeife  fiir  Prima),  present  a  formal  request  for  admission.  The  ex- 
aminations are  divided  into  four  stations  or  stages.  In  the  first, 
tlie  candidate  is  confronted  with  a  patient  from  the  polyclinic,  and 
is  recjuired  to  examine  the  mouth  and  teeth  and  to  diagnose  the 
cause  of  any  trouble  of  which  the  patient  may  complain;  also  to 
describe  the  character  of  and  give  treatment  for  any  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  teeth  or  associate  parts  which  may  be  present.  He  is 
examined  orally  for  thirty  minutes  by  two  members  of  the  examina- 
tion committee,  and  then  commits  the  whole  matter  to  writing. 

Jn  the  second  station,  the  examination  is  written  only.  Here 
the  candidate  draws  ten  questions  from  a  box  containing  150. 
The  questions  are  usually  very  comprehensive,  so  that  ten,  twelve, 
or  even  fourteen  hours  are  consumed  in  writing  the  answers  to 
them,  the  examination  beginning  at  9  A.  m.,  and  lasting  sometimes 
till  11  P.  M. 

The  questions  are  on  Toxicology,  Materia  Medica,  Anatomy  (gen- 
eral and  special).  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  questions: 

(1.)  Where  do  fractures  occur  in  the  upper  jaw?  what  are  the 
symptoms  ?  how  are  fractures  occasioned  ?  how  are  they  treated  ? 

(2.)  AYhat  irregularities  are  observed  of  individual  teeth?  what 
are  the  causes?  what  are  the  disturbances  and  diseases  produced  by 
them?  how  are  they  prevented  and  removed  ? 

(3.)     Nervous  Trigeminus;  trace  the  course  of  all  its  branches. 

(4.)  Describe  the  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  in  general,  and  of  the  gums  in  particular. 

(5.)     Mercury — its  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Ten  questions  of  this  character  are  not  quickly  disposed  of.  The 
list  of  questions  is  very  old,  and  the  candidates  know  pretty  well 
what  they  are.  This  matters  little,  however,  since  if  they  thor- 
oughly work  up  150  questions  of  this  kind,  they  deserve  to  pass. 
Nevertheless,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  prepare  a  new  list  before  long. 
In  the  third  station,  the  candidates  are  examined  in  the  conserva- 
tive treatment  of  the  teeth  (Miller),  extracting  (Busch),  mechani- 
cal dentistry  (Baume). 

As  for  the  examination  in  the  conservative  treatment  of  the  teeth, 
its  severity  depends  altogether  upon  my  knowledge  of.  the  candidate. 
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ff  I  hiivo  convinccil  myself,  during  the  monthii  that  ho  haM  worked 
under  niy  charge,  that  }ie  is  a  capahlo  oi>cnitor,   it  it  made  xerv 
raxy;    if  I  liave  any  doubt  about  hin  crtirifncy,  it  will  ii   *       "     '  .. 
mudf  more  jliHicult.      Wv  in  ohligi'<i  to  nuike  one  dr  mor«     , 
f  any   nature?  that  I  nuiy  m'v  fit  to  require,  dircutly  under  n 
It  nuiy  be  a  tilling  or  a  pulp  treatment,  or  treatment  of  root-eanal. 
absreHsed  root,  etc.,  etc. 

\Ut  niUKt  alno  perform  a   number  of  ditlicult  extra*  tinii<i  undt-r 
f'rof.  Buxc'h.      'I'hirdly.  he  nuikex  a  net  of  t«»eth  on  rubU-r,  a  gold 

asp  and  a  pivot  tooth  in  the  laboratory  of  and  under  the  eve  of 
I'r.  Maume;  the  la^t  two  are  nuide  on  the  mo<Iel.  not  in  the  mouth. 
In   the   fourth  Ktation  (SchluHS,  conclusion),  he  is  cxamine<l  orally 

V  three   examiners  (one-<|uarter  hour  each)  on  anatomy  in  i 
inular,  and  on  any  Hubjert  in  practical  or  Hcientiti<'  dentijttrv.     1  lit- 
"Mirks  given  by  the  individual  examiners  are  :     (1)   Very  good;    (2) 

'»od;    (;j)  Sutlicient;    (4)   Insuflicient:  (:>)   Had. 

The  nuirk  4  (of  course  also  five)  obtaintnl  from  any  one  examiner 
in  any  station  throws  the  candidate  out.  He  can,  however,  try 
again  after  a  periml  of  six  to  twelve  weeks.  The  shortest  time  in 
which  all  the  stations  can  be  completed  is  about  two  wi>eks. 

It  will  be  se(>n  from  the  above  that  the  examination  is  ntth«r  a 
complicated  affair,  and  by  no  nutans  very  eaay.  During  the  l.k^- 
winter,  out  of  the  twenty-nine  candidates  eight  were  ngeetcd  in 
one  or  more  of  the  stations.  If  some  of  the  dental  collegia  of 
America  would  approach  these  figures,  the  effi»et  would  be  ver)* 
salutary  to  the  standing  of  the  |>rofession. 

The  retpiiremcnts  arc  being  gradually  niis(*d  in  liiTlin,  so  that 
many  of  our  less  energetic  students  make  their  studies  in  IWrlin. 
and  then  go  to  some  other  university  to  {uiss  the  examinations. 
The  examiiuition  is  not  a  university  or  institute  examination,  but 
A  State  examination,  aiul  is  conducted  by  a  Uxml  of  examinem  up- 
pointed  each  year  by  the  State,  win.  do  not  m»cesi«nrily  have  any 
Oonne<"tion  with  the  University. 

The  pres«'nt  examining  board  c«»nsists  of  Privy  (Vuncillor  l*n»f. 
Dr.  Waldeyer,  (Anatomy);  Prof.    Dr.   Husch.  (Surgery):  Prtif.  I>r. 
Miller,  (Operative  Dentistry):   Prof.  Dr.  Haume.  (Mtvhanieal  D«»» 
iistry). 

The  exannners  d(»   not,   however,  confine  themM'lvi-   -itri.  t!v   ?.• 
the  branches  placed  o]>iH»site  their  names.      The   » .. 
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has  successfully  passed  through  all  the  stations  receives  a  diploma, 
conferring  upon  him  the  title  '' Approbirter  Zahnarzt/''  or  ''Prak- 
tischer  Zahnarzt"  (approved  tooth-physician  or  practicing  tooth- 
pliysician).  It  is  at  present  only  a  title,  and  confers  upon  its  pos- 
sessor no  particular  immunity  except  a  better  standing  in  society, 
the  right  to   prescribe  medicines,  administer  anaesthetics,  etc. 

Regarding  education  in  general,  and  dental  education  in  particular, 
Dr.  Abbott  made  some  statements  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Dental  Association  (see  Indepen^dent  Practitioner,  September, 
p.  482),  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  I  will,  however,  only 
say  that  the  statements  referred  to  are  entirely  wrong,  and  that  any 
one  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  on  matters  of  education  in  Ger- 
many would  do  well  to  look  to  some  other  source  than  the  one 
referred  to.  It  is  not  possible  to  establish  a  dental  school  in  a 
place  where  practical  dentistry  is  not  far  advanced,  and  bring  it  to 
perfection  in  three  years.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement ; 
nevertheless,  every  one  who  has  visited  our  school  has  been  aston- 
ished at  what  we  have  already  accomplished.  Dr.  Harlan,  who 
visited  the  Institute  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  says  that  the  operations 
were  *^  quite  equal  to  the  average  in  our  country,^^  i.  e.,  in  America, 
which,  considering  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to  con- 
tend is  saying  a  great  deal.  Our  students  do  not  perform  as  exten- 
sive operations  as  are  often  indulged  in  by  the  students  in  American 
colleges,  but  in  the  way  of  care,  exactness  and  thoroughness  in  pre- 
l^aring  the  cavity  and  inserting  the  material,  we  have  had  students 
whose  work,  I  think,  very  nearly,  if  I  may  not  say  quite,  equaled 
anything  that  I  have  seen  done  by  the  students  in  America.  These 
results,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  are  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  here  in  vogue,  and  to  the  individual  efforts  of 
the  teachers  in  this  department. 

As  to  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  increase  the  requirements 
for  admission,  as  has  been  talked  of,  or  to  demand  for  admission  to 
American  colleges  a  general  education  equivalent  to  that  now 
required  here,  is  a  question  on  which  I  may  offer  my  views  at 
another  time. 

Also  the  recent  dental  legislation  in  Germany,  the  warfare  upon^g 
the  Dr.  title  (D.  D.  S.),  and  the  standing  of  various  American  denj 
tal  colleges  in  Germany  may  receive  attention  later. 
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Rkad  rkkokk  tiik  Central  Dcmtal  Awuit'iATiofc  or  Nortbxiui  Nkw  J 

De<KMueH  10.  1897. 


u\    i>H.   <i.   w.    w  i;i.i>. 


A  pajxT  eiititlcil  **Thc  Si^niticaiUM*  of  the  Natunil  Form  ami 
Arrau;rt'iiu'iit  of  the  Drntal  Arclu'sof  .Man,  with  a  ('onsi(K>nitioii  of 
the  ('han;j('H  Which  Occur  a»  u  Hcsult  of  Their  Artincial  DiTanjje- 
ment  by  Fillini^  or  by  the  Extraction  of  the  Teeth,"  by  Dr.  I.  H. 
Davenport,  of  Paris,  was  read  l)efore  the  New  York  Oilontoloj^icul 
Soi'iety,  on  Tucsihiy  fvmin^,  April  ]'i.  1SH7. 

Tlie  paper  above  referred  to  illustrates,  more  than  any  Ktudy 
whirh  the  writer  has  over  considereil,  the  injury  whi<*li  is  juinie- 
times  intlictod  on  the  dental  nrchos  of  man  l>y  the  premature  ox- 
traction  of  this  tooth.  Indee<l,  from  an  examination  of  the  niiMlels 
and  drawings  that  accompanied  the  paper  in  <)uestion,  one  is  »Imo«4t 
forced  toac(:rpt  its  conclusions,  viz.,  that  hen'with  those  pra<'tition«TS 
of  «lcntistry  who  have  Inrn  in  the  iiabit  of  extracting  this  lootli  for 
the  j»urpose  of  re^ulatinjj  the  teeth  have  only  nnuie  them^'lvos 
conspicuous  in  error,  and  in  the  end  produced  an  irnyularity  mure 
diOicult  of  correction  than  that  which  previously  existoti. 

The  importance  of  tliis  tooth  in  comph-tin^'the  natunil  form  nnd 
arraTiLTcmcnt  of  the  dental  arches  is  fully  illustrated  by  a  considem- 
tion  of  its  absence  or  loss  in  (Connection  with  the  laws  of  the  eipii- 
librium  of  prewures.  These  laws  were  virtually  embni(*ed.  if  not 
6Xpress«Ml,  ill  Dr.  Davenport's  the8<>s,  and  it  U  com*erninjj  llu»«o 
1*W8 — a  repetition  of  the  wime  sounds,  a  re-echo.  in>  to  0|HUik — thai 
I  invite  yoiir  attention  this  eveninj*. 

In  civil  anhitcj'ture,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  constnirtion  of  aa 
•rch,  njallu'maticians  have  endeavonMl  to  rentier  the  mil'.-'t  eaiy 
of  eompreliension  by  introducing;  certain  pre-«up|HVk»d  <  tit. 

us,  in  tn^atises  on  the  theory  of  the  nn*h,  the  itnieturv  la  i^ 

mbd  'IS  consisting  of  a  courm*  of  nreh-stonoi  mting  on  abat- 
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ments  and  carrying  a  load  which  is  supposed  to  press  only  down 
wards  upon  the  arch-stones;  and  also  that  in  such  cases  cohesioi: 
and  friction  are  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  the  investigation  is  con- 
ducted as  if  the  stones  could  slide  freely  on  each  other.  For  exam- 
])le,  if  the  line  of  pressure  of  one  stone  against  another  be  across 
their  mutual  surfaces  perpendicularly,  there  is  no  tendency  to  slide: 
and  if  this  condition  be  adhered  to  throughout  the  whole  structure, 
there  must  result  complete  stability.  But  if  under  any  circum- 
stances the  line  of  pressure  should  cross  the  mutual  surfaces  of  the 
arch-stones  obliquely,  the  tendency  to  slide  must  be  resisted  only 
by  cohesion,  and  the  stability  of  the  arch  would  at  once  be  im- 
paired. It  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  admitted  that  the  line  of 
pressure  on  an  arch  is  perpendicular  and  at  right  angles  to  the  hor- 
izontal line  of  base. 


A  simple  stone  arch,  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  above  dia- 
gram, is  self-supporting  only  when  the  two  haunches  A.  A.  are  se- 
cured by  an  iron  tie  rod  0.  0.,  unless  they  (the  haunches)  are 
sufficiently  heavy  to  withstand  the  thrusts.  The  line  of  pressure 
18  vertical  at  the  centre  of  the  keystone  E.,  but  becomes  more  and 
more  oblique  as  the  stones  B.  B.  are  approached,  the  tendency  be- 
ing to  cause  it  to  kick  out  at  the  haunches  A.  A.     This  is  when 
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the  arch  HiiHtains  no  weight  more  than  the  stono  hlockji  comp(»- 
the  arch.     In  Hi>tting  the  arch  the  ntones,  A.  A.  and  B.  B.  wouM 
hohl  theniHclvcH  in  position  without  cement  hy  natural  fri«  *  ' 

gurfaccH,  if  the  joint  M.  did  not  nmkr  an  an^h*  with  the  ho. 
line  \.  (at  the  Hprin^ing  of  the  arch)  rif  mon>  than  twenty  'i- 

oncH  C.  C.  and  1>.  D.  wouhl  slide  ofT  and  could  only  In*  held  in 

•Mition  hy  the  inHertion  of  tin-  keyHtono  K. 
Wlien   the  arch  sustains  a   load  e(|ually   «li~;         i   iilM>vu  it,   th«' 
tiirust  is.  of  course.  i»erp(>ndicular  at  the  kcy«<t<>iM  ,  and  ali^)  at  all 
other  points  until  it  strikes  the  arch  itself,  where  the  tend*  ri.  v  i^ 

>  8lid(>  otT  at  a  tangent,  as  indi(*ated  in  the  lines  F.  O.  H.,  • 
the  ahutment  to  kick  out,  if  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  thrusts.      In  case  sutVicient   material   is  pile<i  above  the  arch 
(supposing  the  lateral  supports  are  sufliciently  strong)  it  would  n?. 
douhtiMlly  first  crush  the  stones  ('.('.      If  there  wa.s  more  weijir 
at  the  sides  than  over  the  keystone,  the  arch  would  fail  at  the  • . n 
tral  point  hy  the  crumbling  of  the  key. 

.\  well-constructed  stone  arch,  pro|>erly  cemented.  become«  pmc- 

'  ally  a  single  stone,  and   fails  at   its   weakest  |>oints  when  over- 
loailed,  these  points  being,  as  above  mentioniMl.  at  *'    '' 

Ix»t  us  now  consider  the  dental  arch — an  arch  com|HH4»<|  of  tooth 
instead  of  stones — and  endeavor  to  |)oint  out  the  elTtvt  which  fol- 
lows the  removal  of  the  first  molar. 

•  In  an  article  recently  published  in  the  *' .Vuurnan   "-"  ^ 

Dentistry."  entitled  the  (iconu'trical  and  .Mechanical  l^i«"»<'i  tii. 
Articulation  of  the  Human  Teeth,  I)r.  Bonwill  very  truly  says  ilj.ii 
in  order  to  comprehend  what  constitutes  true  arti«*ultttion  of  artili- 
cial  teeth,  it  Inn'omes  necessjiry  to  study  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
jaw  and  its  functions. 

"  The  study  of  this  oiu*  part  oi   ih»'  luad  and  jaws  ' 

the  most  striking  designs  of  an  architect:    and  wh-  •• 
bo  S4*(*n  that  ev(*ry  pari  of  our  fraiiu*  is  made  by  a  ^  i 

to  subserve  definite  purpos(>s.  such  a  law  InMiig  in  coniMinaniv  with 
goouu*try,  physics  and  nuMdianics.  We  must  too  the  trno  \n»  or 
function  of  the  jaw  and  the  teeth,  and  the  food  doiitino«]  for  us  and 
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how  it  sliould  be  communicated.  There  is  no  chance  work  about 
it.     Law  and  order  pervade  everywhere.^' 

A  In  the  simple  arch  we  found 

that  the  keystone  occupied  the 
most  central  position.  In  the 
complete  dental  arch  we  shall 
find  the  first  molar  to  be  the 
most  centrally  located,  so  that  it 
may  be  properly  called  the  key- 
stone. We  shall  also  find  in  the 
A         '  complete  dental  arch  that  the  law 

of  the  equilibrium  of  pressures  is  as  fully  applicable  as  in  the  finished 
architectural  structure  of  a  simple  or  complicated  arch.  In  the 
simple  arch  we  find  the  line  of  pressure  to  be  perpendicular  on  the 
keystone,  and  that  whenever  the  line  of  pressure  of  one  stone  against 
the  other  was  across  their  mutual  surfaces  perpendicularly,  there  was 
no  tendency  to  slide,  and  that  there  was  complete  stability.  In 
the  complete  dental  arch  the  line  of  pressure  or  thrust  is  also  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

In  the  incomplete  dental  arch,  or  after  j,j„  .> 
the  removal  of  the  first  molar,  particularly 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  natural  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  teeth  is  interfered  with 
and  impaired.  For  example,  when  the 
first  inferior  molar  is  removed  (see  Fig.  2) 
the  superior  and  first  molar  being  left  in 
the  arch,  we  find  that  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  first  superior  molar  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  second  inferior  molar,  causing  a 
line  of  pressure  or  thrust  that  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
roots  of  the  second  and  third  molars.  Under  such  conditions,  with  a 
natural  tendency  of  the  second  and  third  molars  to  slip  forward, 
one  of  two  things  must  happen;  either  the  foundation  of  the  set- 
ting must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  rotation,  or  disarticulation 
must  occur.  Unfortunately,  the  foundation  or  setting  in  the 
absence  of  the  first  molar  is  materially  weakened,  so  that  when  the 
line  of  pressure  of  one  tooth  against  another  is  not  in  harmony 
with  their  mutual  surfaces,  or  when  the  pressure  or  thrust  is  directed 
against  the  axis  of  the  roots  of  the  remaining  molars,  their  crowns 
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urc  tipped  forward,  the  axis  of  their  root«  is  changed,  diJiarticuU* 
tion  (XJcurH  and  the  once  beautifully  formed  arch  becomw  a  wrcrk. 
The  condition  in  nirnilar  to  that  represented  in  an  arch  that  is  not 
M-lf-HUpportirj^',  i'.  c.,  when 
the  hiiunclicrf  are  insecnrctl, 
or  are  not  sufTiciently  heavy 
to  withntand  the  thruflt8. 

*l)r.  (Juilford.  in  a  recent 
article  on  Orthodontia,  re- 
ferriii;,'  to  extraction  for 
irreijuhirity,  ntatcs  that  he 
is  in   the  hahit  of  selecting 

the  one  nearest  and  pos- 
(•■rior  to  the  one  out  of 
position."  ThiH  rule,  which 
is  to  be  coniiiiended,  would 
necessarily  at  times  point  to 
the  extraction  of  the  sixth  ihr 

ar  molar;  but,  nevertheless,  the  principles  involve*!  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  arch  are  not  change*!,  an<l  the  scdection  of  any  other 
tooth  for  extraction  back  of  the  cuspids  must,  as  a  rule,  do  far  leaf 
injury  to  the  setting. 

It  luix  been  argued  that  this  tooth,  luMug  the  least  i)crmancnt  of 
all  the  pernument  teeth,  should  generally  bo  sidecte<l  a5  the  one  to 
bo  sacriliced.      Hut  the  advocates  of  this  theory  seem  to  forget  that 
this  tooth   Works    harder,   and  endures  mon»  neglect  and 
conditions  than  any  other  tooth  in  the  h(>ad.     Think  of  a  t«H.i,i  u>- 
ing  in  the  mouth  during  the  trying  years  of  childh<MNl.  an«l  «ub- 
jccted  constantly  to  all  sorts  of  unfavorable  conditions,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  presence  of  de<'aying  teeth,  a  lack  of  clt»anlinc«,  a 
Titiated  sjiliva,  agid  eructations  from   the  stiunach.  neglort  of   |iar- 
ents,  an«l  in  many  cases  indilTereiuM'  on  the  part  »>f  the 
garding  its  importance.      No   wonder  that   statistics  sh«-' 
less  |M>rnuinent  than  the  so-called  |H*rnuinent   terth.      Hut  c< 
bicuspids  or  the  second  molars,  for  instance,  run  the  lutme  gaui 
and  sutler  less  ?     Iict  the  pnictitioners   who   uphold    this   th< 
int  show  that  the  lirst  molar  doi^s  not  sufTer  and  endure*  morv  xUau 
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the  other  teeth  before  they  question  its  constitution  and  draw  the 
line  in  favor  of  extraction. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  age  at  which  the  patient  undergoes  the 
operation  has  much  to  do  with  the  result,  i.  e.,  if  the  molar  in  ques- 
tion be  extracted  at  an  early  age— say  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year, 
or  soon  after  its  eruption,  and  before  the  eruption  of  the  second 
molar — there  will  be  found  in  after  years  a  translation  instead  of  a 
rotation  of  the  remaining  molars;  in  other  words,  the  space  for- 
merly held  by  the  first  molar  is  occupied  by  the  second,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  line  of  pressure  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  roots, 
and  the  damage  to  the  arch  is  materially  lessened.  Admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  an  argument,  that  this  statement  is  true,  and  that  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  a  modified  rotation  or  complete  translation  is 
the  result  of  early  extraction,  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  benefit  is 
conferred  upon  the  patient.  In  either  case  there  is  a  deprivation, 
for  if  this  tooth  be  extracted  at  the  age  of  seven  the  patient  is  vir- 
tually without  proper  teeth,  so  far  as  mastication  is  concerned,  for 
a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  or  until  the  second  molars  are 
erupted.  The  four  first  molars  make  up^a  whole  set  of  teeth  for  a 
young  person.  Their  absence  from  the  mouth  during  childhood 
involves  the  loss  of  nutrition;  it  presupposes  indigestion,  dyspepsia, 
the  lack  of  proper  food  assimilation,  and  a  deterioration  in  health. 
Dr.  Carl  Heitzmann  spoke  true  words  indeed  when  he  said  that 
'^  the  dentist  who  would  try  to  prevent  future  disease  by  extracting 
a  tooth  plays  Providence,  and  we  all  know  this  is  a  dangerous 
play.- 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  of  the  sixth  year  molar  : 

I.  Its  title  to  longevity  can  only  be  questioned  under  neglect 
and  abuse. 

II.  It  is  the  keystone  molar;  with  it  the  integrity  of  the  arch 
is  preserved;  without  it  the  usefulness  of  the  arch  is  impaired,  if 
not  destroyed. 

III.  Its  extraction  at  an  early  period  signifies  a  loss  of  masticat- 
ing surface  that  is  absolutely  detrimental  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  patient  in  early  life. 

IV.  In  view  of  the  prominent  position  it  occupies  in  the 
arch  and  its  relation  and  influence  as  a  just  poise  or  balance  in  the 
distribution  of  the  varied  strains  incident  to  mastication,  its  extrac- 
tion can  only  be  considered  a  physiological  mistake. 
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I)r.  \\ .  W.  AII|)nrt,  of  Chicaifo,  in  the  olinir. 

hr,  K.  S.  Talbot,  of  Chicago,  read  a  |»a|>er  on  the  **  Kliolo^T 
of  Irn'^'ularities  of  the  .FawH  and  Tooth." 

Dr.  Tall)()t  thought  that  comparison  <»f  liir  Uiiii  aiiti  jawn  of  iih 
day  with  those  of  earlier  dates  showed  that  irregiilaritic-  ^^ ■■'■..  >.>.,re 
eornrnnn    at    presi'nt,  and  were  also  on  the  increase*,  tl  ir 

this  meriting  greater  attention  and  obsi'rvation.  He  eonnidore<!  the 
main  source  of  irregiilaritien  to  lie  in  the  unequal  devolopmonl  of 
the  maxillary  bones,  which  grow  in«h'|>onclently  of  i»aeh  other,  the 
ditTen»nt  forms  of  irregularity  met  with  Inking  due  to  the  arrf««it<Ml 
development  of  one  or  more  of  the  separ  !'••  '...r,..,  r..riiiing  the 
irchcs.      His  paper  warf  largely  devoted  to  sta  1  on  ob- 

^.•rvations  made  in  various  institutions  for  idiotic  and  feeldo-minilefi 
'  hihiren,  arrested  development  of  the  maxillary  Intne^s  with  vaulted 
or  \'-shaped  or  8addle-sha|)t»<l  arches  lH»ing  ehanicieristie  of  the*c 
imfortunate  clashes.  As  far  as  possible  a  study  was  also  mmlt*  of 
the  luMtMlitary  or  other  causes  of  these  malformations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  the  regular  order  of  businoiis  wa«. 

^\ispon<led  in  honor  of  the  presence  of  Dr.  N.  8.  Davi.i.   Pn^sideiit 

of  the  Congress,  who  was  introduc4Ml  to  the  Set»tion  by  I'rvi^ident 

Taft,  as  the  oiu*  individual  above  all  otln»rH  to  whom  tb-    '         '     ->»- 

fessjon  was  indebt(Ml  for  the  jNisition  it  oeeupiivl  in  the  liii.  •...•. <*! 

Mediral  ( 'ongress. 

l>r.   Davis  juhlressiMl  the  S(M*tion.      lie  Miid  the  day  had  g»»n«»  by 
for  founding  mn^tn  and  sch«)ols  on  tbooretieal  tlogmiiM;  that  u 
to  be  worthy  the  name  of  n  wienee,  nuint  Ih>  found(*<l  on  t-  •»• 

title  investigation  of  accumulated  facts.  an<l  eonclu«»i.»n*  ilri^u  by 
indiu'tive  logi»«  :  that  the  dental  branch  tlid  not  ilitTfr  fr^.tn  the 
other  departments,  all  aiming  at  the  same  puil.  aiid.   t!.  har- 
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inonious  action,  attaining  a  scientific  plane.  He  said  that  as  long 
ago  as  18G5  he  had  said  that  the  teeth  and  the  jaws  were  as  impor- 
tant as  tlie  eye,  the  ear,  or  any  other  part  of  the  human  organism, 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  treat  these  diseases  required  the  same 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  medicine  that  any  other 
branch  demanded.  He  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  last  vestige  of  the 
so-called  "  schools  of  medicine"  abolished;  when  there  should  be  no 
homcpopaths,  no  eclectics,  no  allopaths,  but  all  stand  on  a  broad 
platform  as  doctors  of  medicine,  without  any  pathy,  as  co-workers 
in  the  great  field  of  science. 

Prof.  Busch,  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  who  had  arrived  during  the  address  of  Dr.  Davis,  was  in- 
troduced, and  expressed  his  gratification  at  what  he  had  just  heard; 
he  said  that  he  was  laboring  to  secure  the  same  recognition  in 
Germany,  and  not  without  hope  of  success. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Angle,  of  Minneapolis,  read  a  paper  entitled  '^  Notes 
on  Orthodontia,  with  a  New  System  of  Regulation  and  Eetention.'' 
He  said  that  in  the  work  of  regulation  but  five  movements  could  be 
made — forward  or  backward,  and  inward  or  outward  in  the  line  of 
the  arch,  and  partial  rotation,  these  being  all  governed  by  the  same 
principles,  and  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  jack-screws  for 
pushing,  traction-screws  for  pulling,  and  a  simple  rotating  appliance 
of  piano  wire  bent  at  one  end  into  the  form  of  a  hook.  The  teeth 
to  be  moved  by  Dr.  Angle's  method  have  a  band  cemented  around 
each  one,  and  also  on  the  teeth  of  resistance,  a  piece  of  joint  wire 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  being  soldered  to  each  band.  This 
he  calls  ''banding  and  piping''  the  teeth.  A  piece  of  gold-plated 
wire  is  threaded  through  all  the  pipes  around  the  arch,  against 
which  the  base  of  the  jack-screws,  etc.,  is  applied,  modified  in  dif- 
ferent ways  to  suit  the  case  in  hand.  The  system  seemed  very  sim- 
ple and  yet  most  effectual.  The  methods  of  applying  the  force 
were,  in  many  instances,  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  yet  uncompli- 
cated, and  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  heartily  applauded. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  Drs.  Farrar,  New  York;  Morrison, 
St.  Louis;  Brown,  Flushing,  L.  I.;  Talbot,  Chicago;  and  others, 
denied  that  the  system  of  Dr.  Angle  was  either  new  or  original. 
Drs.  Haskell,  of  Chicago,  and  Bailey,  of  Minneapolis,  thought  that 
he  had  made  new  and  original  applications  of  old  principles,  and 
in  so  far  his  method  was  new. 


\hif/i     I  ntri'  ililt  iniull    .]fff/iifi!    f'nnnrfMM  RTI 

Dr.  W.C.  Harnit  oljjtM  U'li  t4i  tilt '  othe  w«>rko( 

tli(;  Sorrtion,  which  hIioiiM  !>«•  rcMtri"  i« 'I  i-'ini  on  of  |iririci> 

plfH  und  not  uppliunceH.  llowiid  that  tiuM  C  •  :.^  axh  n«>(  i<>iirt 
before  which  to  try  and  Hfttle  r|uetitionfl  of  priority  of  i.  ri. 

lie  wiiM  w(!on<le<l  hy  Dr.  Allj>ort  uml  iipheh!  hy  the  Pre^i>h>nt. 

Dr.  Marrett  wiid  that  one  force  which,  to  Win  apprehension,  wm 
potent  in  t}ie  prtNliiction  of  pec-nliaritieH  and  irre^nlariti<*.<4,  and  not 
alluded  to  hy  Dr.  Talhot  in  hi.s  paptT,  wits  .dimply  nial-«H-i  '  -  ••  of 
i\w  teeth.      Many  ciuseH  of  the  MiddU'-tf)ia|M'd  jaw  can  Im>  to 

thin  cauHC.  Heredity  wiw  also  »  very  i>otent  factor.  Dr.  Iiarn*tt 
did  not  a^ree  with  the  Htatenient  that  the  examination  of  prehii- 
toric  KkuIlK  Hhowiil  change  of  ty{M)  of  the  jawH  or  teeth.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thon^dit  tlierc  had  been  hut  very  little  change  in  three 
thousand  years.  lie  Itiniself  iiad  tahulated  the  results  of  an  exam- 
iruitionof  more  than  two  thousjind  skulls,  the  most  of  them  Udong- 
ing  to  prehistoric  races,  and  he  had  found  that  comparatively  little 
change  could  be  observed.  The  same  diseaj»e«  were  prevalent  three 
thousand  years  ago  that  we  to-day  are  combating,  and  there  was 
about  the  same  relative  nuiul>erof  su])ernumeniry  ancl  of  rudimentary 
teeth  as  now.  Irregularities  were  less  common,  |>crhaps.  b..  an^.- 
the  mingling  of  types  wiut  more  infretpient. 

FHIDAV    MOKNINU    8KS.SIOK. 

Prof.  HuRch,  Director  of  the  Dental  Institute  of  the  Hoval  I'ni- 
versity  of  Berlin,  read  a  pajHT  on  **  The  Companitivt*  !*  '  '  of 
the  Teeth,  with  Special  Urfcreiu'c  to  the  Tusk  of  llu*  I 

Tills  paper  wiw  illustrated  by  a  very  large  colUvtitm  •     .  ^'i- 

cal  specimens  of  ivory,  which  were  handinl  around  for  cxaniinatiun 
after  Prof.  Busch  had  {H>inte<l  out  and  explainni  the  difTeront  forms 
of  diseaseil  conditions  ami  the  probable  or  iMiHsiblecauH4»n.  *  Inaomt* 
there  wen»  ilefects  resenil>ling  caries  in  hunuin  teeth,  Uith  with 
and  without  )>ulp  connection.  In  some  the  pulp  hutl  Uvn 
protected  through  luiture's  elTorts,  by  the  de|MM(ition  of  linu>-Mills. 
sinjilnr  to  the  protective  or  socontlary  dentine  formed  in  limiUr 
eases  in  hunuin  teeth.  Some  defects  of  ii  |ioctiliar  character  wers 
ascriluMl  to  the  work  of  some  boring  animal,  fmm  v  '  "  *  "  ••• 
tion  had  resulted.  Although  caries  is  scddom  pre-'Miii  »ii 
tine  of  the  larger  aninuils.  in  them'S|HH'imenH  alvcnl.nr  n 
frtMjuent.     In  some  s|HH'imens  the  pus  cavity  was s»  i  frt»m  the 

pulp   chamber  by  a  wall  of  scvomlary  dentine  ;  ol hen  showed  I b» 
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abscess  in  the  pulp  itself,  with  secondary  dentine,  rendering  the 
chamber  very  circumscribed  and  crowded.  In  several  specimens 
there  was  no  visible  sign  outside  of  the  cavity  existing  in  the  den- 
tine; as  it  is  impossible  that  an  abscess  should  have  formed  in  the 
solid  dentine,  it  must  have  originated  in  the  pulp  chamber,  the 
pressure  of  the  pus  upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber  creating  an 
opening  into  the  dentine,  breaking  down  the  canaliculi,  the  path- 
way being  subsequently  obliterated  by  the  elongation  of  the  tusk, 
which  never  ceases  during  life.  Other  specimens  showed  an  irregu- 
lar development  of  dentine,  the  lime-salts  being  deposited  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  round  balls,  like  bullets,  quite  separated  from 
the  surrounding  normal  dentine,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  ball  in 
a  socket;  probably  some  process  of  desiccation  had  separated  the 
ball  from  its  surroundings.  Dental  nodules  were  shown  in  the 
pulp  chamber,  some  still  attached  to  the  walls  ;  in  others  the  con- 
nection had  evidently  been  severed.  Another  specimen  showed  the 
union  of  a  fracture  with  a  large  callus,  the  healing  process  having 
been  sufficient  to  re-establish  union  of  the  parts.  This  is  also 
sometimes  seen  in  human  teeth.  In  one  specimen  an  iron  bullet 
had  traversed  the  dentine,  pierced  the  pulp,  and  lodged  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chamber,  the  pathway  being  filled  with  second- 
ary dentine,  though  the  outer  wall  had  evidently  been  shivered  and 
fractured.  In  another  very  interesting  specimen  the  bullet  had 
not  penetrated  to  the  pulp  chamber,  and  yet  the  point  of  entrance 
was  closed  by  secondary  dentine.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  formation  of  secondary  dentine  was  exclusively  due  to  pulp 
function,  but  in  this  case  it  must  have  had  its  source  in  the  peri- 
dental membrane,  as  the  pulp  had  not  been  reached. 

Prof.  Busch  also  introduced  a  little  novelty  of  great  advantage 
in  the  painless,  quick  removal  of  small  moles  or  warts.  It  consisted 
of  a  series  of  cutting  cylinders  of  different  sizes;  one  of  the  exact  cir- 
cumference of  the  mole  or  wart  should  be  selected,  and  by  a  rapid  rota- 
tion in  the  dental  engine  made  to  cut  the  outer  skin,  the  remainder 
being  clipped  with  scissors,  any  dressing  for  hemorrhage  being  ap- 
plied ;  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  nothing  will  be  visible  but  a  small 
white  scar,  scarcely  perceptible.  The  largest  size  cylinder  was  1^ 
centimetres.  Above  that  size  it  is  not  advisable  to  remove  by  such 
an  operation.  He  passed  around  a  bottle  of  specimens  removed 
during  his  last  course  of  lectures  at  the  University,  Berlin. 
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Dr.  Will.  II.  AtkinHon  oponecl  tho  discuMion  of  thin  iHi|»er.  Ilr 
Hai<l    the   ovcrwhi'lniin^    pri-Hintnu-iit   of   bj  !  a 

lifi'tinn!  of  ohwrvatioiiH  in  tlu'  work«hop!<  of  i».M>-w«'  njf 

thf  rofuwi  rt'jectcil   by   thciii  a^  wortlili'H^,  unci  yet  so  i:. to 

the  BCMcntific  mind  um  ii  revelation  in  tho  settlement  of  dJMputetl 
queHtionH  in  hintolo^y.  His  greatedt  regret  woh  that  he  could  not 
8|)eak  (f<>rnian,  that  he  mi^ht  thank  Trof.  Hnsch,  in  hin  own  Ian- 
gnap'.  for  tliin  ^'rcat  rontrihiition.     Ih*  rcj^nttc'd,  I  *       ho 

could   not  accept  all  the  dednctionn  drawn  from  hi> . ......  .^  hy 

Prof.  Husch.  From  his  own  olwcrvations  in  the  .•^hop?*,  he  thought 
that  old  ap'  j^avo  the  globular  format ion.<t.  from  the  debility  of  the 
building  powern.  We  know  the  why  of  nothing,  and  only  the  how 
in  a  very  small  degree.  In  the  globular  format ionn,  only  HufllcicDt 
lime-salts  are  dc])o.sitod  to  complete  the  consolidation  of  a  point  in 
the  centre.  Concentric  rings  of  secondary  dentine  sub- "'■' "tly 
formed  around  this  point.     Dr.  .\tkinson  said   that  the  -  ut 

that  in  the  young  African  elephant  the  tuskn  are  tip|)e<l  with  an 
enamel-cap,  smelled  as  though  the  studies  had  been  made  on  the 
teeth  of  eels;    tho  enamel-tippcil   tusk  was  only  a  remin'  of 

the  (ttHjuilluht,  Ix'forc  then*  wais  an  elephant;  he,  himsidf,  uii.i<«iibt- 
cdly  developed  deciduous  teeth  in  the  cetaceous  stage,  wbi-  Ji  wt-re 
shed  before  he  was  born,  but  he  had  no  recollection  of  his  -  nn 

and  observations  at  that  epoch.  (At  this  |K)int  Prof.  Uusch.  rather 
to  the  confusion  of  the  s{>eaker,  handed  him  a  very  small  tuak 
which  was  covered  by  an  enamel  <'ap).  In  many  of  the  sinvimenn 
Dr.  .\tkinson  said  he  failed  to  see  the  .KOi'ondary  dentine  sfNiken  i»f. 
They  told  a  ditTereiit  story  to  him.  The  original  lim<^sult«  ha«l 
l)een  melted  down,  but  not  earriinl  away;  they  were  formed  into  a 
magma,  an<l  then  again  conscdidatetl,  but  not  conforming  to  the 
original  structure.  Many  of  the  so-(*alle4l  pus  cavities  were  not 
all  it   all,   but    (livisions   of    the   pulp  ihamln'r.       Wheretrr 

tbt  ;*    ., ,  ..   perfi'ctly  smooth  walls  there  had  lH'<»n  pulp  luwues. 

l>r.  Kriedrichs  said  that  he  would  not  presume  to  criticise  the 
aide  demonstnition  of  Prof.  Hustdi.  but  there  wiis  one  |)nint  thai 
he  did   not   understand,  and  of   which   he   wishinl   an  e\  in 

from  Prof.  Husch.     The  spaces  s4H»n  in  the '^  -ki*i  lo 

havi^   been    pro4lu<'e(l    by  abs<'ess<«s  ;    one  wtiPiMm-  in 

hunum    teeth   we  sometimes   have  a  dejMisit  of  w  n* 

that  partially  cuts  the  pulp  «»(T;  sometimes  when  gl-  e|. 
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oped,  or  imperfect  formations,  we  have  a  cornua  recurring  high  up, 
the  pulp  located  where  we  had  not  expected  it.  To  his  mind  pus 
was  always  associated  with  an  abscess,  and  the  inference  he  drew 
was  tliat  there  must  have  been  a  mass  of  encysted  pus.  Nomen- 
clature had  so  much  to  do  with  these  questions  that  he  would  like 
Prof.  Busch's  definition  of  what  he  meant  when  he  said  abscess. 

Prof.  Busch  replied  that  he  had  not  pretended  positively  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  abnormal  conditions  ;  he  had  only  made  sug- 
crestions  as  to  the  probable  interpretations.  Some  of  the  cavities 
mii^ht  be  pulp  chambers,  and  others  might  be  abscess  cavities. 
Where  there  is  irritation  and  inflammation  there  may  be  forma- 
tion of  pus,  and  then  a  formation  of  secondary  dentine  making  a 
separating  wall.  His  reason  for  believing  that  many  of  the  cavities 
were  abscesses  was  because  in  cutting  them  open  he  encountered 
the  unpleasant,  putrid,  penetrating  odor  so  w^ell  known  and 
promptly  recognized. 

Dr.  Friedrichs  said  the  conditions  of  growth  were  so  different 
that  the  functions  of  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  of  an  elephant  were  very 
different  from  the  human  tooth.  If  pus  forms  in  the  human,  the 
pulp  is  destroyed ;  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  could  then  con- 
tinue to  perform  its  functions  in  the  formation  of  secondary  den- 
tine. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett  said  that  the  tooth  of  the  elephant  had  a 
persistent  germ,  continuing  its  function  through  life,  analogous  to 
the  growth  of  endogenous  plants.  In  the  first  place,  there  could  be 
no  pus  without  infection.  At  the  point  of  infection  microbes  had 
access  to  it,  without  which  there  could  be  no  pus.  When  the  tooth 
of  the  elephant  was  in  quite  an  early  stage  of  development,  a  wound 
in  the  bone  near  the  base  of  the  pulp  might  give  ingress  to  microbes, 
bringing  about  pus  infection  ;  in  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
tooth,  subsequent  layers  of  dentine  might  coalesce,  forming  a  solid 
tusk  in  its  elongation,  the  cavity  and  its  encysted  pus  being  carried 
forward. with  its  growth  until  entirely  covered  in  the  pus  cavity, 
being  thus  found  at  last  in  the  solid  portion  of  the  tusk.  In  others 
a  bridge  of  dentine  may  have  been  formed  across,  leaving  the  cavity 
open.  New  dentine-forming  cells  may  be  organized  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  bridge  across  the  cavity,  or  the  cavity  may  be  oblit- 
erated when  there  is  no  longer  any  pouring  out  of  indifferent  cor- 
puscles, melting  down  under  the  influence  of  microbes. 


Dr.  HaUlwin,  of  ('hicup),  li^iitl  tiiut  il  hail  hc<'n  mMrUiX  \m»ni. 
rivoly  tliat  rnicro-orpiniHmH  wcto  nnroft«iry  to  the  f«.'  '4, 

ami  no  one  iiad  protostcij.     'J'hoii;j)i  it  w  tnie  that  t  ,. 

orpini>niH  everywhere,  in  the  air,  etc.,  yet  he  took  «i  h 

the  statement  that  they  ninst  Ixj  present  in  the  formation  of  put. 
In  a  felon,  jm.s  in  formed  beneath  the  jwrioflteum.  If  the  micrribeti 
^^'t  there  throii^jh  the  medium  of  the  riroiilation  (the  only  way  po»- 
xihic),  tlicn  where  JH  the  u«*  of  ^eriiiiridrs  ? 

Dr.  Karrett  said  he  did  not  think  it  ner.-;s.irv  to  ar-jiit*  that  iniint 
in  the  present  state  of  biological  scienci . 

Dr.  A.  II.  Thompson,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  wished  io  »\\)ifsc%i  that 
precedence- he  ^iven  to  foreign  papern. 

Dr.  .T.   llah'  Moore,  of  IJijhniond,  Va..  wim  inui  uv    '  !e 

time  Inul  been  lost  in  talk  that  was  not  s<'ientiti<',  in  wr  'o 

priority  of  invention,  etc.  He  thou^dit  the  section  shon!  „  >%\ 
8tri(;tly  by  the  medical  co<le  of  ethics,  lie  wished  to  offer  a  re«olii- 
tion  that  all  papers  giving  moiles  of  oi)erating,  or  cut«,  diagrams  or 
iiunlels  of  patents,   and  also  their  di-  1,  should  \yc  excluded. 

President  'IS»ft  said  that  the  editor  of  tin-  t ran. (fictions  would  de«Mdc 
tho.Ho  points. 

Dr.  Dudley  (Salem.  .Mass.)  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  ethics 
of  the  meilical  profession  preventing  a  surgeon  fn»m  patenting  hi« 
ipplianrrs.      lie  moved  that  the  resolution  1h»  laid  on  the  table. 

A  division  being  called  for.  the  motion  to  table  was  loitt  and  the 
resolutinn  jmssed. 

All  jniiriifil. 

A.MKKICAN  DENTAL  .S^KII-rrY  OF  EfROPE. 
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CosfTixcKD  From  Paob  38. 


Tin  USDAY    A^TKHNOO.N    8JUWIO.V    CONT'M  »l». 

lh\  /Clliof — I  desire  to  mention  one  valuable  nit which  i«  not 

generally  known,  ethylate  of  sodium,  a  thick,  syrupy  litpiid.  •hioh 
destroys  hy|H*rtrophied  gum  without  |min.     It mn^ms  itn|>«*Miblr  lo 
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it  in  excess,  and  it  has  never  done  any  harm  by  going  between  the 
teeth.  It  was  introduced  by  a  Dr.  Richardson,  who  is  not  a  dentist. 

President  George— Yf\\\  Dr.  Forberg  kindly  explain  how  he 
grinds  porcelain  cavity  blocks? 

Dr.  Fbrherg — I  first  shape  the  cavity,  press  a  piece  of  paper  capa- 
ble of  taking  a  sharp  impression  upon  it,  cut  to  the  form  indicated, 
stick  it  upon  the  selected  porcelain  tooth,  and  grind  away  all  but 
the  i)art  covered  by  the  paper.  In  this  way  the  grinding  can  be 
done  in  a  little  time. 

President  George — Can  some  one  report  whether  or  not  the 
Herbst  process  has  been  gaining  ground? 

Dr.  Miller — It  has  not  made  much  progress  in  Germany  lately. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  German  dentists  it  was  not  even  men- 
tioned. A  year  ago  I  sent  letters  of  inquiry  to  a  large  number  of 
German  dentists,  and  they  all  answered  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  make  the  fillings  over.  I  have  also  heard  from  three  or  four 
parties  who  were  enthusiastic  over  it,  but  who  have  now  dropped  it. 
I  am  certain  that  not  one-tenth  use  it  now  of  those  who  did  two 
years  ago. 

Dr.  Rosenthal — Had  made  extensive  experiments,  and  had  found 
that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  patients,  but  gave  in  general  bad  results. 

Dr.  Patton — Two  years  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  the  German  Den- 
tists of  the  Ehine  and  Westphalia,  Dr.  Herbst  filled  two  proximal 
cavities,  between  two  bicuspids,  using  a  separating  file  as  a  matrix. 
He  used  the  rotary  method  some,  but  hand  pressure  more.  It  took 
as  long  to  make  the  fillings  as  it  would  have  done  by  the  hand  alone. 
I  examined  the  fillings  with  an  excavator,  and  found  the  edges  soft 
at  several  points,  particularly  at  the  neck.  Dr.  Herbst  said  that 
doing  the  work  at  a  clinic,  in  a  hurry  and  with  strange  surround- 
ings, it  was  not  so  well  done  as  at  home. 

Dr.  F'Orherg — I  had  no  intention  to  take  the  floor,  yet  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  criticism  that  Dr. 
Herbst,  his  method  and  appliances  have  been  subjected  to.  I 
always  thought  it  a  fallacy  to  consider  the  rotary  method  wonderfully 
easy.  Every  one  of  you  gentlemen  had  been  working  hard  for  years 
before  he  attained  his  present  skill  and  perfectness  of  result.  But 
now,  any  one  who  has  seen  some  fillings  made  by  rotation,  or  at  the 
most  made  some  few  trials  therewith,  believes  himself  to  be  a  mas- 
ter of  the  method.     If  he  does  not  succeed,  it  is  never  he,  but  the 
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M*tli(xi,  that  iu'arR  the  blumo.  I  })elicvo  it  want8  exa^^-tly  tlic  naiiio 
arciirary  and  jiint  arf  inucli  Hkill  i\»  iIwh  any  otln-r  tnctlKH).  if  vou 
wiHh  to  proiliicu  ])CTfu('t  reHiiltfl.  I  Hrrit  us4>  the  ^old  unanncal«-«l 
(introducing  and  condensing  it  nearly  iu4  you  \\mh\  to  do  with 
Boft  gold),  and  finiKh  with  annealed  foil.  Dr.  Ilerhf^t  often  uh*-?* 
heavy  rolled  gold,  up  to  No.  200  or  'M\^y  for  the  Hurfare.  You  ran 
build  up  the  contour  only  by  the  use  of  rotatory  stone  inHtrunu-nt^, 
without  matrix  or  hand  j)re.^ure.  So  far  as  I  ran  ju<1l-  *^ 
Jierbst  nu'tho«l  unites  the  a<l vantages  of  the  methfxls  for  .-  :  ..  . 
for  cohesive  gold  tilling;  it  gives  a  most  jwrfect  adaptation,  and  ili** 

one  bur  d(x?s  not  annoy  the  patient  as  much  as  the  mallet.  Vet 
it  would  be  unwise  to  expect  dentists  who,  for  ])erha{M  half  their 
lifetime,  had  l>een  using  instruments  and  methcNls  by  the  means  of 
which  they  were  able  to  perform  the  most  excellent  o|)onition<, 
now  to  throw  overboanl  all  that,  in  <»rder  to  try  something  new 
instead.  The  objoi'tions  urged  against  Ilerbst's  ring-matrix  are  ju-t 
as  valid  against  all  kinds  of  matrices.  I  tiiul  this  matrix  easy  to 
atlapt.  an<l  more  practical  in  every  resj>ect  than  any  other.  For  tin 
and  gold  tillings  it  can  bt»  so  arranu'ed  as  to  leave  j  "'  nt  sur- 
plus niati-rial  to  .condense  afterwards,  savin-/  •■  •' ......... 

essary  tiling.  The  we<lge-matrix  was  intei  \  idy  fur 
The  specimens  on  tbo  table  are,  so  to  say,  developments  of  the  ring- 
mat  rix.  Some  of  them  were  not  new  to  American  o|H»n»tors.  The 
great  thing,  however,  in  Herbst's  inventions  (beoauso  with  him 
they  were  ririginal  inventions),  was  the  simple  way  in  which  ho 
gaincil  his  results.  Thus  he  made  it  p-«^-.iM.'  for  the  gn»at  public 
to  have  the  In'netit  of  remedies  and  op.  .-i  which  U-fore  wero 

obtainal)lo  only  by  the  rich  |)eople. 

Dr.  Millvr — I  often  tin«l  the  teeth  tt>o  clote  to  enable  me  to  um  a 
matrix.     I  saw  ])r.  Herbst  put  one  on  in  a  clinic,  and  the  \ 
wept.     After  set»ing  that,  I  have  never  had  the  courage  to  u^*  "ui' 
myself. 

Dr.  Forherg — Dr.  Herbst  has  made  a  numl>cr  of  fillings  for  ma. 
They  are  gcxnl.  and  I  am  satisfied.  I  have  stH»n  many  of  his 
patients.  an<l  they  have  IxHjn  well  trrate<l. 

Dr.  Jeukiua — A  few  years  agt».  .Manfn»<l  was  put  •  • 
the  Hoft heater  in  Dresden,  as  magnilicenily  as  it  wju* 
it;  and  when  it  was  all  over  the  conclu-itin   was   lli 
which  had   Faust  had  no  use  for  Manfrwl.     And  so   I   would  my 
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that  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use  soft  gold  has  no  use  for  the 
Ilerbst  method. 

Dr.  Field— T\yd-t  is  quite  true. 

Dr.  Tierney  read  a  paper  before  the  society,  giving  the  history  of 
an  interesting  case.  A  young  lady  of  about  eighteen  presented 
herself  with  the  ordinary  symptom  of  alveolar  abscess  in  the  left 
superior  first  molar  region,  which  appeared  finally  to  involve  the 
antrum.  He  extracted  the  molar  and  second  bicuspid.  The  usual 
treatment  and  frequent  cleansing  seemed  at  first  to  cause  an  im- 
provement, but  after  a  week's  time  there  appeared  to  have  been  no 
great  advancement.  He  again  examined  the  antrum  with  a  probe, 
and  found  in  it  a  hard  substance  which  he  removed,  and  now  pre- 
sented to  the  society  for  inspection.  It  was  a  temporary  molar 
tooth,  much  absorbed  and  somewhat  decayed.  The  question  was, 
how  did  it  get  there,  and  what  brought  it  into  that  condition  ? 

Dr.  Miller — This  tooth  evidently  was  not  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, but  fully  grown.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  tooth  in  process 
of  absorption,  and  therefore  at  these  points  it  must  have  been  in 
connection  with  living  tissue.  It  also  shows  evidence  of  caries, 
which  could  not  take  place  unless  it  were  at  least  partially  erupted. 

Dr.  Tierney — Could  not  the  sharp  edges  have  been  produced  by 
the  dissolving  of  the  tooth  in  pus  ? 

Dr.  Miller— Eo. 

Dr.  Kingsley — I  have  seen  a  case  somewhat  like  this.  Perhaps 
the  sixth  and  twelfth  year  molars,  under  abnormal  conditions, 
might  push  a  retarded  temporary  molar  up  into  the  jaw,  and  if  so, 
why  not  into  the  antrum  ? 

Dr.  Miller — I  should  hardly  think  it  possible. 

President  George — We  should  like  to  hear  something  of  Dr.  El- 
liot's hand-piece  for  the  engine. 

Dr.  Elliot — This  hand-piece  differs  from  all  others  in  many  par- 
ticulars. First,  you  will  see  that  the  cable  is  enclosed  in  the  French 
sheath,  made  of  fine  woven  wire.  The  bur  is  held  by  a  lock,  and 
centered  by  a  chuck.  It  is  taken  apart,  as  you  see,  in  almost  no 
time  at  all.  By  a  spring  movement  it  is  released  from  the  cable  in 
a  twinkling,  thus  allowing,  as  I  am  showing  you,  the  right  angle 
to  be  attached  directly  to  the  cable.  The  advantages  of  this  will 
be  apparent  to  all.  I  have  also  two  pluggers  which  I  attach  direct- 
ly to  the  cable.     The  blow  is  given  by  a  rotating  cam.     Such  an 
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inHtniinent  iiiiiHt  \)c  run  nioru  rapidly  than  the  UDiial  machinf'  td- 
initH  of.     One  miiflt  huvc  »  power  which  will  give  thrf<*  tl; 
nvDlutions  j)or  niinuto.      I  have  here,  al«n,  Konie  niw-)ii(!> 
pointH,  wliirh  I  have  found  l)etter  than  leather,  mmic  gu::.t  ^  .       k 
pr»intH  (or  filling  nx)ts,  and  some  o<lorleiw  oil. 

Two  yearn  ago  I  put  in  a  Hniall  gas  engine  for  ninning  the  ma- 
il inen  in  my  ofliec  and  lahoratory.  Itii  maximum  is  uljout  one  horse 
power.  Itrt  minimum,  ahout  one  eat  |M)Wer.  It  ninn  in  the  la^H»r- 
ntory  three  lathes  and  a  maehine  for  drawing  wire,  and  intheo|MT- 
ating  room,  the  usual  nuuhines.  For  the  boring  maehine  I  have 
it  arranged  to  give  me  three  sjKK'drt;  ahout  seven  hundred,  fiftei'n 
hundn>d  and  three  thousand  revolutions  jier  minute.  The  high 
peed  is  better  for  the  dentist,  but  m<»re  disagreeable  to  the  patient, 
so  that  I  generally  uw  a  sj)eed  of  eight  hundnnl.      It  has  ro-  > 

consumption  of  gas  two  and  one-half  cents  a  day,  and  ruii-  iiMii 
eight  to  ten  hours  per  day. 

Dr.  Ablwtt  translated  a  letter  from  l)r.  Hesse  of  the  rniversity 
<'f  licipzig. 

Dr.  Uctiiui  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  rjerman  to  go  to 
Ameriea  to  acquire  a  dental  education  now.  Formerly  the  pr«»f«»i»- 
«or  nunle  operations  before  th(>  students,   they   looking  on.     That 

•mprised  their  education.      Hut  three  years  ago  Dr.  Ih^sso  hinnndf 
took  the  tirst  stop  in  advance,  and  intnHluced  the  American  system 
of  clinical  work.     A  year  later  it  was  intrcxluced  in  the  Uniremlj 
of  Herlin.      He  l)elieves  the  attendance  up<»n  American 
Ciermari  stu<lent8  is  unwise,  first,  on  account   of   tin*  l»arri.  r  "i    a 
foreign  tongue   preventing  their  proper  un«lerstanding  of  the  !•« - 
ture,    and    siuond,    be(*au8e    they   los4>    valuable  time.      The  • 
advantage  that  Dr.  Ilesse  can  see  in  a  trip  to  .\merica  by  the  y« 
Oernum  dentist,  is  that  of  seeing  the  nuiny  fine  o|»enitoni  who  arp 
to  be  found  in  every  American  city. 

(TO  BK  coirriMi'Kb.) 
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A  regtilar  unMuhiy  nuM'ting  was  h«dd  at   .N-  Mtimiay  oiti- 

ing,   Dec(Mn))er   I'.Mh,  President  Watkins  in  tl 

Dr.  (5.  \V.  Weld,  of  New  York,  read  a  pajnT  «»ii  the  e\tn4<  (i<>u 
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of  the  sixth  year  molars,  ilhistrated  by  drawings  and  models.     (See 

page  ;r).) 

Dr.  W.  D.  Tenison—lsl.v.  President,  Dr.  Weld's  paper  is,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  very  scientific,  and  probably  logical,  but  I  must  take  ex- 
ceptions to  some  of  its  statements  regarding  extraction  of  the  sixth 
year  molars.  I  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  attempt  to  formulate  any 
imiversal  rule.  In  a  practice  of  over  twenty-five  years  I  have  had 
op])ort unities  for  seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  results  of  extraction, 
and  while  many  of  them  are  deplorable,  in  other  cases  much  of  ben- 
efit has  been  derived.  When  I  advise  the  extraction  of  any  of  the 
sixth  year  molars  I  advise  the  extraction  of  all  four  of  them,  no 
matter  whether  they  are  decayed  or  not,  provided  both  jaws  are 
normal. 

The  older  practitioners  know  very  well  that  there  have  been  monu- 
ments of  skill  built  up  in  the  mouths  of  their  patients  in  the  restora- 
tion of  sixth  year  molars,  after  extensive  decay  of  those  teeth, 
and  that  in  after  years  they  have  broken  away  and  been  lost.  In 
cases  like  the  one  of  which  a  model  has  been  presented,  with  a  per- 
fect articulation  of  the  teeth,  I  think  it  would  be  a  crime  to  ex- 
tract, but,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  always  find  that  condition. 
Where  the  sixth  year  molars  indicate  a  tendency  to  extensive  decay 
and  the  remaining  teeth  are  in  a  reasonably  perfect  condition,  I 
believe  it  would  be  proper  to  extract  them.  I  do  not  approve  of 
extraction  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  They  should  be  removed 
w^hen  the  second  molars  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance. 
I  will  say  further,  that  the  gentlemen  who  object  to  extraction  of 
the  sixth  year  molars  usually  produce  models  of  the  worst  cases. 
That  is  not  fair.  If  you  look  at  this  mouth  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more  perfect.  (Model  shown.) 
The  young  man  whose  mouth  this  represents  is  now  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  sixth  year  molars  were  extracted  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
Unfortunately  I  have  not  models  of  the  mouth  as  it  appeared  before 
the  extraction  of  the  teeth. 

Here  are  two  models  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  little  girl  for  whom  I 
extracted  the  sixth  year  molars.  The  lower  models  were  lost  a  year 
ago.  These  two  superior  models  show  the  condition  immediately 
after  the  extraction  of  the  teeth,  and  nine  months  subsequently. 
There  is  no  tipping  of  the  teeth  in  these  cases.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  that  never  occurs ;   but  the  question   arises. 
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wlu'tlicr  the  c'oiirlition  wo  would  find  in  iif tor  yean,  if  tho«e  t«-«'t!i 
wcrr  left  in  the  mouth,  would  not  Ix*  u  great  deul  worxe  tlinn  thut 

whii'li  follows  their  extraetion  ?     You  cannot  Mif*''  '  ^'   •■  iron- 

«  lad    rule   in   thin  matter.     I    have  among  my  |  -^  of 

hildron  now  grown  up,  in  whose  mouths  the  resultn  of  the  e\ 
ion  an<l  non-extmction  of  these  tooth  arcnhown  in  strong  contr.i-'. 
When  the  elder  children  ramc  into  my  hands  I  had  not  the  o\; 
cncc  in  this  matter  that  I  aefjuin'<l  in  after  years,  and   I    negle*  Uii 
fo  extract  the  sixth  year  molars,  as  I  did  in  thccaso^iof  the  younger 
hildren  ;    and   in  the  casivs  where  the  sixth  year  molars  were  ex- 
racted  there  are  now  gowl  sets  of  teeth,  while  the  others  are  eon- 
tantly  under  my  care.     I  have  always  rcgrotto<l  that  I  did  not  ex- 
tnict  in  the  earlier  cases  as  well  as  in  the  later. 

Dr.  Weld  has  ingeniously  intnuluceil  the  diagram  nf  ;i  m*-  ruim- 
i-al  arch  to  prove  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  extract  teeth,  hut  we  do 
not  find  such  an  arch  as  that  in  the  mouth,  and  the  pressure  is  not 
the  siime  when  we  hito. 

Ih .   Weld — The  principle  is  the  Siune. 

l>r.  Ttnison — That  is  a  primiple  of  mechani*  s  in  connection 
with  building  a  house,  hut  it  hardly  a])plies  to  «h'ntistry. 

l>r.  Osntim  —  Mr.  President,  1  am  glad  that  Dr.  Weld  has  given 
us  this  paper,  hut  after  all  is  said  and  written  on  tM)th  sides  of  thi« 
question,  the  real  kernel  of  wlu>at  that  is  sifti^l  out  is  that  this  mat- 
ter must  1)0  left  to  educati'd  judgment  and  exiHTience.  I  have  so«n 
cases  so  plain  that  there  wiis  no  second  thought  alM)ut  t) 
of  extrai'ting  the  sixth  year  mohirs:  it  did  not  re<piire  it;.,  ....^Pi- 
eratioii  to  d(>termine  that  as  the  proper  thing  to  do;  and  I 
have  seen  other  cases  just  tho  reverse.  Taking  the  children  of  the 
day.  generally,  as  they  come  to  us  in  this  nervous  generation,  roti 
will  find  that  the  sixth  year  molars  are  usually  in  a  de<*ayi««l.  d< 
citied  (Condition.  My  evperieiKH*  has  been  that  wln»n  thoju*  t«t  ui 
•re  tilled,  devitalization  usually  o<'curs  very  s«»on  after.  «"  '  x^'-.j 
you  resort  to  devitalization  in  onler  to  insert   tilling.   th«  .« 

renuiin  from  ihnmi  to  (ive  years,  and  then  they  tn^gin  to  go  the  wmr 
of  all  llesh.  When  children  come  to  us  after  the  agi*  of  nine  or 
ten  years,  with  tlu»  twelfth  year  molars  in  place,  i^  1 

and  soliditicil,   if    we  remove  the  sixth  year  v-  ..i    .no 

OtluT  teeth  will  result.      Hut  if  extniciion  U*  a  :.    ,  r.rti!>. 

tion  of  the  socoiul  molars,  or  just  as  they  are  coming  t; 
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Lnun.  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  excellent  results  will  follow.  I  have 
a  number  of  such  cases  where  the  articulation  is  as  perfect  as  it 
would  be  with  thirty-two  teeth  in  the  mouth. 

Anotlier  point  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection,  which 
is  the  fact  that  the  third  molar  is  scarcely  ever  a  very  solid  or  well 
organized  tooth,  but  is  usually  soft,  decalcified  and  very  susceptible  to 
decay.  In  many  cases  they  are  decayed  almost  as  soon  as  they  put 
in  an  appearance  in  the  mouth.  Now,  if  the  operator  has  been 
premature  in  extracting  the  first  molars,  and  the  third  molars  are 
in  a  bad  condition,  the  second  molars  being  good,  he  has  only  one 
molar  tooth  left  to  rely  on  for  mastication,  for  in  such  cases  I  have 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  save  the  third  molars. 

Dr.  Baldivin — I  admit  that  the  sixth  year  molar  is  a  very  weak 
tooth,  and  many  dentists  think  that  because  it  is  weak  it  should  be 
removed.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  fall  back  on  the  old  theory 
that  if  it  were  not  best  that  it  should  be  there  it  would  not  have 
been  put  there,  and  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for  its  removal. 
Parents  do  not  know  how  to  distinguish  between  the  sixth  year 
molar  and  a  deciduous  tooth,  and  many  physicians  are  equally  ig- 
norant. Oftentimes  they  tell  a  patient  to  have  a  sixth  year  molar 
extracted,  when,  if  they  really  knew  it  was  a  permanent  tooth,  and 
one  that  would  be  useful,  they  would  hesitate,  and  the  tooth  might 
be  saved.  I  think  that  we  can  preserve  and  retain  the  sixth  year 
molars  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  so  many  that  the  exceptions 
but  prove  the  rule. 

Dr.  Weld — I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  holding  that  there 
are  no  exceptions  to  the  principle  involved  in  the  illustrations  I 
have  presented  this  evening.  My  friend.  Dr.  Tenison,  has  brought 
an  exceptional  case  here  to  support  his  side  of  the  argument,  one 
in  which  there  has  been  a  complete  translation,  and  no  rotation, 
and  it  is  one  case  in  ten  thousand.  It  is  phenomenal  that  in  six 
years,  perhaps  less,  there  was  a  complete  translation  with  hardly 
any  rotation  whatever.  The  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  and  that  of  others  who  are  older  than  I  am  in  practice, 
are  those  in  which  the  second  molars  have  tipped  forward,  and 
there  is  rotation,  accompanied  with  complete  or  incomplete  trans-, 
lation,  resulting  in  disarticulation  and  loss  of  masticating  power. 

Dr.  Tenison— ?Yohdih\Y  the  doctor  would  admit,   if    I  can   sho^ 
several  cases  of  that  kind  in  the  next  six  months  or  so,  that  that  iij 


not  oih;  cttHt*  ill  thotiMiiiti.s.      1  am  Horry  timt  lir.  W  i*i(l  han  not  ic^n 
a  raw?  (*f  thin  kin<l  Ix-fon*.      I  hiivo  seen  a  niirnUT  of  thmi.      Itut  I 
•  lo  not  briii^  tlii.s  forward  to  pnivc  tlial  tht-Hixth  year  niolartiitho'tti 
.  1  ways  Ik)  extracted.     I  do  not  advocate  that,   but  that  our  jti    . 
inent  should  he  used  as  tlic  rases  come  up. 

I  do  notcon(h*nin  the  retention  of  the  sixth  year  molam;  I  aim* 
ply  say  that  those  who  advocate    it   j)rcMluce  the   cases  of 
tion    that    show    tlie  worst  results.     They  may  wiy  I  show  tii- 
1  Ix'lieve  w»*  should  show  both  sides  to  the  younj^er  members  of  ■ 
prof(>ssion,  and  teach  them  to  use  their  judgment  in  each  individt..kl 

ise,  as  to  whether  the  sixth  year  molars  should  be  extracted. 

I  have  extracted  the  second  bicuspids.  .My  daughter  had  a  moKt 
magnificently  articulate<I  set  of  teelh.  I  had  refraifie<l  from  ex- 
tracting, as  I  thought  it  bad  jinictice  in  such  casi>s.  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  every  one  of  her  teeth  showed  trai'cs  of  de«'ay  in  the 
ap))roxinud  surfaces.  I  did  not  tile  them  ajtart.  but  extraet^Hl  the 
second  bicuspids,  and  by  the  aid  of  plates  opene<l  the  teeth.  Nat- 
urally, her  teeth  were  very  frail.  Now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
she  has  a  very  fair  s<:t  of  teeth.  I  believe  she  wouhl  have  lo0t  nio«t 
of  them  if  I  ha<l  not  done  as  I  did.  I  would  have  given  thoUKir^'?-* 
of  dollars  raUier  than  have  been  obliged  to  extnict  th<»se  te« 
I  never,  in  my  life,  «iw  a  In'tter  articulated  set  than  they  wen*  at 
that  time.  Hut  it  wa«a  rpiestion  of  siiving  or  losing  all  her  tivth, 
and  the  extraction  of  the  bicuspids  at  that  age  diti  not  h^avo  as 
much  space  as  the  extraction  of  the  sixth  year  mohini  would  have 
done. 

lh\  rainier — .Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  |Knnt   to  which   I 
desire  to  refer  in   conne<-tion   with   the  pa|H*r  that  has  Ihh^h  reatl. 
Judging  from  Dr.  Tenison's  last   reuuirks,   it  is  not  in  his  • 
entirely  a  «|uestion  of  the  exerci.si»  of  one's  jtidgment 
extraction  of  the  first  ))ermanent   m«tlars.   but  aslot.  n 
teeth  should  be  removed  that   nuiy   relieve   the  crowded 
and  he  extracts  a  molar  or  a  bicuspid,  whichever  will  U*> 
purpose.     Another  |M)int  has  Ihhmi.  I  think,  loet  sight  of  iiithe<(  < 
iission,  and  it  is,  that  if  any  of  the  timt  |H»rmanent  nmlarn  arv  ox* 
iiactiMi,  all  shotild  be  tak(*n. 

Dr.  Knius — I   do   n«>t   think   it  is  always  judJ-J-"- '••  •"♦•"-»'^  ♦*»- 
four  sixth    year   molars.     Very  often   we   hu\ 
lower  jaw,  while  in  the  up|HT  jaw  the  te«»th  are  much  tn»wd«'«|.     In 
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siicli  a  cuse  it  is  not  necessary  to  extract  from  the  lower  jaw,  where 
the  second  molars  are  present.  We  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  teeth 
bv  extracting  in  one  jaw,  and  in  a  measure  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Dr.  Tenison — I  did  not  intend  to  make  the  extraction  of  the  four 
first  molars  a  universal  rule.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment, 
and  I  a<rree  with  him  that  in  some  cases  it  is  proper  to  extract  only 
in  the  ui)per  or  the  lower  jaw,  according  to  the  condition  found. 
The  development  of  one  jaw  may  be  more  perfect  than  the  other. 
When  I  advised  the  removal  of  the  four  molars  if  any  were  ex- 
tracted, I  was  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  two  jaws  were  devel- 
oped about  equally. 

Upon  motion,  the  subject  was  passed. 


NEW  YORK  ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


Reported  for  the  Independent  Practitioner. 


The  January  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  parlors  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Tuesday  evening,  10th  ult.. 
Dr.  J.  Morgan  Howe,  presiding. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Andrews,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
''  Development  of  Teeth,  with  Demonstrations  of  Dentine  from  the 
Odontoblasts  and  Fibril  Cells. '^  After  elaborating  his  views  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  dentine,  the  doctor  related  his  method  of 
preparing  specimens  for  microscopical  slides.  Those  taken  from 
the  embryo  are  best  for  sections.  He  finds  little  or  no  satisfaction 
in  the  study  or  examination  of  specimens  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  preparation,  as  he  considers  them  imperfect.  He  thinks 
he  has  discovered  two  distinct  varieties  of  cells  that  enter  into  the 
formation  of  dentine,  one  having  a  higher  function  than  the  other. 
These  are  the  odontoblasts  and  the  fibril  cells.  The  former  con- 
tribute the  matrix  and  the  latter  complete  the  tissue.  Dr.  Andrews 
quoted  from  many  noted  histologists,  presenting  their  theories  of 
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tooth  an<l    liniic   foriiiation,    and    tlu-n   gave   tin-  n-^iiiltA  <«(  i. 

Btiuly  and  invcHtipitionn.      Aftor  rfiulinK  hin  pajHT.   In*  •  l 

about  fifty  photo-niicro^mpliH  whirh    wero    t>euiitifiilly    j-  I 

upon  a  MTccii  to  illuHtratc  the  points  under  considi'nition. 

Dr.  (ieo.  8.  Allen,  rcfcrreii,  in  a  complim<*ntary  manner,  to  the 
photr>-microj(raphfl  of  Dr.  Andrown,  and  reminded  hii<  hearen  of 
the  ^Tcat,  jminstakin^.  |M'rsi.st<*nt  lahor,  and  rareful  «turly  r  >\ 

to  produce  such  tine  microscopiral  s|K'('imenH.      \h\  howrv.  . .    | 

not  accept  the  theory  that  there  are  a  douhlc  wt  at  rr\U  in  t«M.ih 
'*r  l)onc  formation.  \\v  thinkn  tluit  the  odontohlaatri  form  )>oth  the 
nuitrix  and  fihrils. 

Dr.   Andrews — Thinks  that  he  Inm  fully  tiemor  i  that  r 

are  two  dirftinct  sets  of  cells,  each  |>erformin:j  a  liui.r*  ta  fun«i|..Ti. 
and   he  imagines  that  oth.r  liistologi^ts  will,  in  tint*-.  :irri\..  uf  fh- 
anie  conclusion. 

Prof.  Carl  lleilzmann — A»scrte<l  that  all  dental  fihrilsariHc  from 
odontoblasts.  He  read  from  the  Ixdepkxdkxt  PiiArTiTloxER  ox- 
tracts  from  a  series  of  articles  contribute<l  l)y  Dns.  lleitzmann  and 
HiMlrcker.  and  referre<l  to  illustrations  actMtmpanyin^  saiil  article?!, 
I'hcsc  articles,  he  stated,  were  the  result  of  eij^ht  years*  careful 
tudy  and  invcstipition,  and  whoever  had  taken  the  troublo  to 
read  them  ou^'ht  to  have  accpiired  a  fair  idea  of  the  formation  of 
t<>oth  structures.  Prof.  H.  illustrated  on  the  blacklxmnl  n»pn'«n- 
tations  of  cell  and  tooth  formation,  and  declared  that  then*  were 
not  two  distinct  sets  of  cells  n'«juireil  to  prtxlucc  dentin*'  •"- 
enamel. 

/>/*.  Allen — Took  exception  to  a  Ptatement  of  Prof.  Ileitimann 
rc^ardin^  enamel  formation.  He  dtn's  not  bidiovc  that  a  |MTfivt 
cell,  once  formed,  over  breaks  up  and  tninsforms  it^ielf  into  any 
other  tissue. 

Dr.  Atkinson — C^uoted  from  John  Hunter,  that  *•  inflammation 
18  a  return  of  tissues  to  their  embryonic  condition."  Wo  «lo  not 
clearly  understand  the  metamorphosis  umler  which  enamd  x*  fomicil. 
Uistolo^^istsan*  constantly  lal>orin^to  correct  each  other'**  mi<itaki«^. 
We  should  learn  all  we  «an  on  this  subjivt  fmm  the  U'jit  of  t« 
ers.  but  Im*  ready  to  admit  that  we  do  not  yet  know  nil. 

On  motion  (»f  Dr.  Fran«MS.  a  ^"'"  "f  thanks  was  i«  •   i.r«-,!  !••  Hr 
Andrews  by  the  stx'iety  for  his  «  .t  |»ii|H'r  and 

tration-'. 
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MATRICES. 

In  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  April,  1871,  Dr.  Louis  Jack,  of  Phila- 
(lelpliia,  gave  a  description  and  illustrative  cuts  of  what  was  to  us 
a  new  aj)pliance  to  be  used  in  the  filling  of  teeth.  It  was  called  a 
dental  matrix.  Statistics,  hastily  compiled  from  the  remarks  made 
at  dental  society  meetings,  have  since  compelled  the  belief  that 
about  4,000  dentists  had  preceded  Dr.  Jack  in  the  use  of  that 
device,  and  had  ''been  using  it  for  years.''  It  was  eminently  one  of 
those  inventions  which  the  4,000,  more  or  less,  ''had  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  mention  to  any  one,''  but  which,  when  it  was  men- 
tioned, wrought  a  revolution  in  the  practice  of  many  dentists.  It 
has  proved  of  sufficient  importance  to  employ  the  inventive  talent 
of  some  of  the  best  men  in  dentistry,  in  an  effort  to  improve  it  and 
to  extend  its  capabilities.  We  commenced  its  use  very  soon  after 
its  introduction,  and  have  continued  to  employ  it  to  this  day. 

Practically,  the  matrix  may  be  defined  as  a  temporary  wall  added 
to  a  compound  cavity,  thus  reducing  it  to  a  simple  one.  Its  use 
appears  exceedingly  easy,  but  in  actual  practice  it  will  be  found 
that  it  will  absorb  all  the  skill  and  dexterity  possessed  by  our  best 
operators.  Dr.  G.  C.  Daboll,  formerly  of  Buffalo,  now  of  Paris, 
France,  than  whom  America  has  produced  few  more  accomplished 
operators,  and  who  commenced  with  it  more  than  fifteen  years  ago, 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  while  to  use  it  was  the  most  elementary 
of  processes,  to  use  it  well,  and  to  obtain  from  it  all  the  advantages 
which  it  was  capable  of  conferring,  taxed  his  ingenuity  as  much  as 
that  of  any  appliance  in  his  operating  case.  This  fact  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  many  skillful  dentists  who  have  at- 
tempted to  employ  it.  They  could  succeed  in  inserting  a  filling  by  its 
aid,  but  they  felt  that  the  work  was  not  equal  to  that  which  they 
could  do  without  it.  Could  we  personally  have  foreseen  from  the 
start  the  number  of  failures  which,  in  our  own  practice,  would  have 
been  the  result  of  its  use,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  should  ever  have 
taken  it  up.  And  yet,  to-day,  it  is  an  essential,  and  there  is  a  class 
of  cavities  which  we  should  hardly  know  how  satisfactorily  to  fill 
without  it. 
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We  have  heani  ohjfctions  urj:«'l  .r_Miii-t  ll»e  iiiutrix  hIji.  h  .  U-arXy 
\\T(i\vi\  that  the  ohjtM-tnrH  knew  itot  a^^  litnitationM,  ortht*  *  am% 
ill  which  it  wiw  es|H*cialIy  us4'fiil,  for  it  Ih  not  fvery  imi-r. .\iinal 
tilling  whicli  (iemands  xia  cnijiloynient.     The  Ixrginner,  .  .  will 

do  well  to  restrict  it  to  a  very  limited  nunil>er  of  cascit,  advancing 
to  those  moredinicult  as  ho  gaini}  in  ex|)crience.    It  if  a  niiittake  to 
atti'fMpt  to  apply  the  matrix  in  jKTpli'xing  o|MTatinn«  until  •-« 
i«'!i««.  \\im  lu'en  gained,  for  ultimate  failure  will  ^•   ''••        -    - 
nil.-    of    the  greatest  olwtacles  to  sueeetw  in  \is  <    ^  u 

great  difTiculty  in  adapting  it  to  teeth  having  irregular  fomiit  and 
iirfaceH,  and  to  those  from  which  a  part  of  the  wall  against  which 
it  should  impinge  is  broken  away.     In  adjusting  it  the  nih))er-dam 
must  of  course?  he  first  appIitMl.  and  then  if  an  unyiehlir  i* 

used,  it  must  be   wedgeil  so  that   it   will   lx»  absolutely   ;...... ..-. 

To  sc<'ure  this  wo  use  oidy  thin  matrices,  and  we<lge  them  fit^t  by 
-lips  of  orange  wo<h1  dipped  in  a  sandaraeh  solution,  wedging  frrjni 
Ixith  the  lingual  and  labial  surface. •>. 

The  prepanition  of  the  cavity  for  which  a  nuitrix  is  to  be  um*i1 
rofjU ires  great  judgment.      It  is  absolutely  essential  that  ev.  -     -    -• 

of  tlie  cavity  should  be  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  j .. 

If  tlnTo  1)0  deep  undercuts,  esjwcially  under  the  wall  next  the 
'•|H'rator,  the  gold  will  not  be  solidly  condensed  beneath,  and 
failure  of  the  o|)eration  will  be  certain.  The  cavity  must  be  openeil 
upon   the  grinding  surface  to  its   full  size,  and   if  it  lx»  I  •• 

anchorage  should  be  mainly  by  dovetails  in  the  cmwn.  NVd.  .i,  i..r 
any  reason,  it  would  be  bad  pnictice  to  cut  away  the  grindiriL'  giir- 
face  of  a  tooth  to  this  extent,  the  nuitrix  should  not  be  •  •  d. 

It  is  exciKMlingly  ditVicult  in  many  casi*s  to  sci'uro  the  lateral  i:  . 
ginal  walls  where  the  matrix  is  used.     With  the  old   intlexi'  \ 

matrix,  this  was  sometimes  im)K>ssibIe.  If  the 
wedgt'd  against  the  tooth  the  gold  could  U"'  ' 
fmngible  wall,  and  thus  Ih>  nuide  to  act  as  a      ,  ,  v 

caM>s  the  inflexible  matrix  was  not  adaptinl.   We  have  heard  it  t: 
against  the  matrix  that  contour  enuld  not  be  scHniriH),  but  that  the 
filling  would  l>e  left  flat.      If  this  was  found  to  In*  th>  '«ult 

certainly   was  with   tlu*  op«>rator  and   not  with  t? 
given  a  tooth  with  firm  lateral  walls,  the  mi»Kt  I'.. 
ntl  sha|K>s  and    forms  can  Ik*  s^sMired   with   little  ih 
waste  of  nmterial,  while  the  sididity  of  the  whole  tilling,  it< 
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adaptation  to  the   cervical  wall  and  the  density  of  its  masticating 
surface,  may  be  made  such  as  can  scarcely  be  attained  by  any  other 

moans. 

Witliin  a  very  few  years  new  forms  of  matrices  have  been  devised, 
that  are  for  many  cases  great  improvements  over  the  original  pat- 
terns. Bands,  with  various  devices  for  drawing  theni  closely  about 
the  tooth,  seem  to  be  the  favorites.  The  Lardmore-Brunton  clamp- 
matrix  is  one  of  the  best  of  these.  It  is  an  English  device,  and 
may  be  obtained  of  C.  x\sh  &  Sons,  30  East  14th  Street,  New 
York.  Guilford's  band  matrix  presents  some  advantages.  It  is 
made  by  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company.  Each 
of  these  consists  of  a  band  which  is  placed  about  the  tooth,  the 
ends  being  drawn  together  by  a  screw  clamp.  Dr.  Herbst  makes 
a  matrix  for  each  case  by  drawing  about  the  tooth  a  German  silver 
band,  pinching  it  together  by  nippers  devised  for  the  purpose,  and 
then  soldering  it.  But  of  all  the  band  matrices  with  which  we 
have  had  any  experience,  that  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Brophy,  of  Chicago,  is 
the  best.  It  is  simply  a  flexible  belt  to  be  placed  about  the  tooth, 
one  side  of  which  is  made  of  sufficient  thickness  to  afford  a  thread 
for  a  screw  which  is  driven  against  the  tooth,  thus  drawing  the 
matrix  tight  and  causing  it  to  conform  to  almost  any  irregular  con- 
tour. It  is  made  in  six  sizes,  so  that  any  tooth  can  be  embraced  by 
it. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  Brophy 's  matrix  are,  its  perfect  ease  of 
adaptation  and  the  exactness  of  its  fit  at  all  essential  points  when 
it  is  perfectly  adjusted.  If  a  portion  of  one  of  the  lateral  walls  is 
gone,  the  Brophy  matrix  makes  its  restoration  easy  and  simple.  If 
it  be  the  lingual  wall  that  is  broken  down,  the  matrix  should  be 
adjusted  with  the  screw  upon  the  labial  side;  while,  if  the  labial 
surface  be  missing,  the  matrix  should  be  reversed  and  the  screw  be 
adjusted  to  the  lingual  wall.  To  turn  the  screw  in  such  cases  a 
key  with  a  flexible  joint,  like  that  of  the  Lardmore-Brunton  clamp, 
is  essential.  Contour  is  easily  secured,  missing  walls  restored  and  the 
gold  built  over  frail  walls,  if  the  matrix  be  perfectly  adjusted.  In 
cases  of  restoration,  we  are  accustomed,  when  we  approach  the 
'' knuckle, ''  to  slightly  loosen  the  screw  and  thus  give  more  space. 
But  so  flexible  is  the  band  that  if  the  gold  be  driven  against  one 
portion  a  little  more  forcibly  than  against  the  rest,  the  contour  is 
easilv  and  readilv  swelled. 
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Dili  let  no  one  who  is  without  lon^  exi)cricncc  take*  up  the  matrix 
and  (•xj)ect  to  obtain  iH?rfect  rcHiiltH  at  the  first  effort.     It  r 
great  familiarity  witii  its  mcthtxl  of  manipulation,  and  xU 
adaptation  in  no  more  easily  ac(|uired  than  is  that  of  the  i.. 
dam,   the    Perry  ncparator,    or  the   manipulation    of   the  el««  r : 
mallft. 

KATHKK  C'KIDE. 

The  Western  Dental  Journal,  for  Xoveml>er,  contains  an  artielo  on 
The  Green  Stain  Ujion  the  Teeth,"  whieh  is  a  little  ri'niork- 
from  a  number  of  jjoints  of  view.      It  o|H'ns  thus  : 

'•  Thr  irnen  fun^'UH stain,  from  an  etiological  standp«»irii,  prejKrnta 
-  rtaiii  piruliaritii'S. 
*•  FiKsT — There  are  fungus  stains  which  arc  not  color«  n, 

*•  Si:r(»\i) — There  are  harili  \yM\vr'\i\ed  id  genu*  omsi  \  \sic)  in  T-. 
ohtaincd  ad  li))itum  from  tlic  month." 

Are  these  the    **  certain  }»oculiarities  "  that  Ix^long  to  the  green 
fungUH  ?     The  statement  might  he  paraphnised  thus  : 

Man  j>resents  certain  jieculiaritie- 

FiHsT — There  are  animals  which  art-  ii.-i  m.  n. 

Skcuxi) — There  are  a  great  numy  animals  in  Hn*  !! 

One  who  is  writing  upon  8tri(*tly  scientific  hi.  should  Iw 

careful  of  his  logic  as  well  as  his  facts. 

The  author  sj)eaks  of  a  green  cell  that  is  sometimes  globular  and 
at  other  times  more  nearly  oval,  the  green  color  of  which  "apiHuirs 
to  spread  into  the  surrounding  plants,"  anil  from  these  jHMnili  -• 
whiih  are  common  to  a  great  num)>erof  cm-ci,  he  s^vnis  to  i 

with  Micrococrus  ChUtriitus,      It  requires  a  much  more  el.. 
>tiidy  than  this  to  distinguish  almost  anything. 

The   author  also  sjH'aks   of  a    ••vi!>rio   /rtr/ic *' which  produt»«i 
ft ic  i\v\i\.     We  would  not  willingly  diwouragorosoar  ' 

it  until  an  oltwrviT   has  nuide  S4»me  pr«''-'     •"  ' 

loidd   be  a   little   modest  in  presenting  hi 

iof(*ssional  men,  and  a  little  etiitorial  sup<  i  should  1  • 

■'cd  lest  other  iH'ginners  in  si'ientific  study  ho  misled.     Th«      . 
number  of    The    W'esftrn   Ihntal  Juurmil  says  « 
M'hool-boy  essayists  are  cat4'hing  fits,  and  right  ?* 
'^  We  ignon*  itsgramnuitical  ennstru' ''   "   '"cer;....... 

ml  one  which  justifies  us  in  tbix  «rr 
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THE  INDEPENDENT   PRACTITIONER. 

Our  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  edition  of  the 
Independent  Practitioner  is  very  much  the  largest  that  it  has 
ever  issued.  From  the  beginning  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth  in  its  circulation,  and  at  the  commencement  of  each 
hidf  year  since  its  present  publishers  have  had  its  management,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  edition.  Until  the  present 
time,  it  has  never  made  any  special  effort  to  increase  its  subscription 
list.  It  has  offered  no  premiums  or  other  special  inducements  to 
obtain  subscribers,  preferring  to  have  its  increase  depend  solely  on 
its  merits.  The  present  offer  of  Prof.  StowelFs  great  portfolio  was 
prompted,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  helping  this  Journal  as 
by  the  desire  to  fulfill  all  that  is  incumbent  upon  true  professional 
journalism,  to  spread  information  by  every  attainable  means,  and 
to  familiarize  every  dentist  with  the  histological  structure  of  the 
organs  upon  which  he  works. 

If  the  publishers  of  this  Journal  have  an  honest  and  earnest  am- 
bition, it  is  to  be  of  some  real  service  in  their  profession,  and  to 
this  end  they  have  devoted  money  and  labor  freely,  without  the 
hope  or  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward.  They  are  proud  to  say 
that  their  efforts  have  met  with  a  recognition  both  ready  and 
hearty.  We  know  that  the  great  majority  of  dentists,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  will  rejoice  at  the  success  and  continued  prosperity 
of  this  Journal,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  all  of  our  worthy  con- 
temporaries may  enjoy  equal  success.  The  Independent  Prac- 
titioner has  never  permitted  itself  to  indulge  any  feeling  of  jealousy 
towards  its  compeers,  but  hails  them  all  as  co-workers  with  it  in  the 
great  cause  of  dental  progress. 


"MR.  BULLIN'S  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA." 

All  the  American  Journals  are  cock-a-hoop  over  the  ^^  tribute*' 
paid  in  the  now  well-talked  of  Chester  address;  one  would  imagine 
such  jubilation  followed  upon  restitution  of  some  long  contested  and 
oft  refused  right,  instead  of  a  mere  passing  notice  of  our  indebted- 
ness to  our  cousins,  a  debt  which  has  been  cheerfully  conceded,  but 
not  quite  in  the  expansive  manner  sometimes  indulged  in  by  after- 
dinner  speakers. — British  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Will  the  B.  J.  D.  S.  kindly  indicate  tvliat  American  Journals 
are  '^  cock-a-hoop "  over  Mr.  Bullin's  address,  or,  indeed,  what 
journals  have  particularly  referred  to  it  in  any  manner  ? 


i 
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The  uddrcfw  at  Chester  and  tho  diiictiHHion  to  which  it  gmTo  ri«e 
are  mutttTH  which  concern  Kn^'li.sh  dentiHtit  iilone,  ancl  A'  i 

journals  un^  not  aj)t  impertinently  to  intcrforo  in  fumily  «j  ,^ 
l'!K)MMially  dti  wr  helievc  Anicricun  dental  journaln  f{uite  in<  .ijuii'.t 
•  'f  an  attempt  to  make  party  or  controvernial  capital  out  of  an  un> 
fortunate  dilTerenco  of  opinion  amon^  our  Knglinh  hrethren,  or  to 
iniMrepros(>nt  faetn  in  onh'r  to  score  an  unfair  iM>int  againMt  an  ad- 

V  orna  ry .  

IIORSFOKDS  ACTP  PHOSrilATK. 

Nearly  two  year«  ago  the  editor  of  thin  .Journal  bef(an  to  fear  that 
a  phyHieal  organization  of  which  he  was  justly  proud  had  U^cn  irre- 
trieva)>ly  injured  hy  overtaxing  its  capacities^  and  hy  failure  to  ob- 
xerve  pro])er  porioils  of  rest.  He  was  a  victim  of  indigestion, 
nervous  depression  and  the  horrors  of  insomnia.  He  was  informed 
l»y  conijjetent  me<lical  autln)rity  that  an  entire  vacation  of  some 
months  wouhl  Ix-  necessary,  but  this  si'emed  impnieticahlo  in  view 
«>f  tho  duties  which  devolved  ui^m  him.  He  was  then  rucommcnde<i 
'» commence  the  use  of  llorsford's  A<'id  Phosphate,  and  to  buy  a  horse, 
n  tho  next  l)est  things.  'J'he  former,  that  hi*  mi;:ht  Ih»  certain  of 
Its  (juality,  was  ohtainiMl  fn»m  the  Ifumford  Chemical  Works  in 
I'nividence.  K.  I.,  and  the  latter  was  found  nejmT  home.  lie  ha« 
literally  followed  both,  and  cannot  l>e  certain  which  has  given 
the  most  protit  and  pleasure,  hut  knows  that  each  has  played  an  im- 
portant ]>art.  The  Acid  Pliosphato  is  certainly  the  ch(*a|)e«t,  and. 
in  this  case,  has  proved  lu'st  worth  the  money.  After  taking  it  f«»r 
a  time  the  old  ambition  and  love  for  work  return«'«|.  and  the  daj'i 
duties  were  no  longer  a  ilreary  task.  The  victim  of  •»!•  •  "^'--''--i^ 
began  to  sleep  well  at  night,  and.  indeed,  when  he  foi.  u 

hours  no  longer  sutViced,    In^gan  to  think  it  time  to  disiNmtinuc 
tho  pliosphato,  or  to  give  the  day  as  well  as  the  night  up  to  slumt)cr. 

There  are  few  v<M*ations  that  mak»»  great«Tdenuinds  u; 
vnim  system  than  that  of  the  o|HTati\e  dentist,  and  hc  ' 
iii'iigestioM  and  wakefulness  are  more  common  ani<«M  »  r' 
almost   any   class    of   |M*ople.     Very  numy  such 
:<*lief  in  the  use  of  the  Acid   l*hosphate.     With  t«ugar  ami 
makes  a  very  pleas^mt  drink,  and  for  deningiMuenta  of  thoh 
and  nervous  systems,  it  is  es|MM'ialIy  usi'ful.      V  'nai  u**' ana 

knowledge  we  most  heartilv  connnentl  it  !»>  di'im-'i''  '»»•«•  an?  •ttff*»r- 
'  rs  fntin  oviT-uink  ;ni.l  worry. 
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The  Evolution  of  Immortality;  or  Suggestion  of  an  Individual 

Immortality  based  upon  Our  Organic  and  Life  History.     By  C. 

T.    Sto("Kwell.      Chicago:    Cliarles    H.    Kerr  &   Co.      1887. 

ri-ice,  ^1.00. 

This  is  a  fascinating  little  volume,  and  places  our  good  friend,  Dr. 
Stockwell,  in  a  new  light.  He  is  earnest  and  honest  in  whatever  he 
says  and  does,  his  premises  are  always  clearly  stated,  and  in  this 
volume  he  proves  that  he  is  a  metaphysician  of  no  mean  acquire- 
ments. A  perusal  of  this  work  will  astonish  those  who  have  known 
only  his  professional  and  scientific  life,  for  they  will  view  him  from 
another  and  favorable  standpoint.  Yet  his  many  friends  will 
recognize  the  same  mental  characteristics  that  are  exhibited  in  his 
professional  writings,  for  he  impresses  his  own  genial  personality 
upon  all  the  products  of  his  pen.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  difficult  task 
for  a  personal  friend  and  admirer  impartially  to  review  the  book. 
It  is  so  hard  to  dissociate  it  from  its  author  and  to  prevent  per- 
sonal regard  from  improperly  biasing  the  mind  in  estimating  the 
book. 

While  we  read  with  continued  pleasure  it  was  not  always  with 
approval  of  the  reasoning.  The  book  is  a  singular  compound  of  the 
dead  past  with  the  living  present — of  the  theories  which  were  the 
outcome  of  the  ages  of  darkness,  and  the  scientific  verities  of  to- 
day— of  the  conception  of  creation  and  life  as  taught  us  by  those 
who  claimed  to  have  a  direct  revelation  from  above,  but  which  was 
always  the  reflection  of  the  views  and  beliefs  of  those  through 
whom  the  revelation  was  given,  and  of  the  unerring  truth  as  writ- 
ten in  the  imperishable  works  of  creation  by  the  very  finger  of  the 
Creator  himself.  And  yet  so  ingeniously  are  they  woven  together 
into  the  fabric  of  the  book  that  it  is  hard  to  say  just  where  a  protest 
could  begin.  Like  most  metaphysicians.  Dr.  Stockwell  begins  where 
he  should  leave  off — that  is,  with  a  theory.  There  is  sometimes 
perceptible  a  curious  confounding  of  scientific  facts,  and  a  singular 
translation  of  technical  terms.  For  instance,  force  is  sometimes 
alluded  to  as  a  mode  of  motion,  and  again  as  an  entity.  Inheri-j 
tance  surely  is  not  a  force;  it  is  simply  inertia — resistance  to  active 
differentiation.  Adaptation  to  environment  is  but  the  friction  oi 
which  force  is  too  often  wasted.  Of  spiritual  force  we  can  have  n( 
real  conception,  and  hence  it  exists  for  us  but  as  a  name.     Whenj 
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it  shall  havo  IxM^n  (lyiiaTiiically  dcrnonfltratcHl  wc  may  Uikc  iU  influ- 
ICO  into  arcotint,  but  8oi«'iitistri  have  no  ri^lit  to  employ  tinknoirn 
\M\i\  tiii(IoriioiiHtra))lc  qualitirH.  The  Hanie  iiitlnonr'c  that  hrifi/-^ 
uhoiit  the  rupture  of  the  (traatian  vuiiiclc*  huntt^  the  f^ertin' 
\m\\i  in  the  ktTncl  of  ooni,  and  honrc,  if  there  bo  a  Ixxly  un>.  » 
spirit  in  the  one,  thoro  nhould  )>e  in  the  other. 

Hut  while  the  )>ook  may  he  open  tocritieirtm  from  a  iM'icntifio  point 
of  view,  metapljysjrally  it  in  chariniFij?,  through  it««  int. 
of  profound  thou^'ht  and  its  fertile  Hu;:p\stivene.s*<.     Tin  i-  i«  - 
of  in;(enuity  displayed  in  tlxr  argument,  and  old  faetn  are  pr> 
in  such  new  lights,  there  is  sueh  a  vraisemhhince  of  demoi. 
things  in  its  speculative  reasonings,  there  are  so  many  mere  eidolons 
whij'h   are   fully   personified,    that   all   of    Dr.    Stm-kwelTs    friemU 
should  desire   to  purchast»  and   road  the  honk,  if  it  Ik'  only  a-   . 
venir  of  the  man:  and  if  all  his  friends  do  order  it.  a  new  • 
will  he  railed  for  within  a  week.     It  may  l)e  obtained  l)y  ^ 
one  (lollar  to  him  at  Sprinirtield,  .Mass. 

.V  .MiMoui  \i  ••!   Mhi.n  Ai.  Jrnmi'nfnKvrK:  with  ^ 
en(M'  to    hisiasrs  uf  the    Nervous    System.       Hv    .\l.i 
Hamilton,  M.   D.     Illustrated.   1887.     K.    H.  Treat,  771  Hnwl- 
way.      Price,  ^'i.'i'i. 

This  is  another  of  the  series  of  volumes  publishe<l  by  Mr.  Treat, 
under  the  name  of  '*  .Medieal  Tla-  It  is  int(>n<UHl  as  a  l>o<>k  of 

refermce    for    lawyers    and    doii.u-..      It    is    not    a    r-     ••  -■■    u|M>n 
fori'nsic  metlieine,  but   rather  a  hand-book  of  the  e«:.  :is  and 

4urbances  of  the  nervous  system  that  are  so  often  the  founda- 
•I)  for  suits  at  law.  or  which  are  involvini  in  the  s«*ttlement  of  the 
<  states  of  de(*eas(*d  persons.    Thr  ditlerent  chapters  treat  of  insanity 
d  its  m(Mlieo-l(>;(al   relations;    hysteri(*al   conditions  and    f< 
M'as4's;  (Epilepsy:  alcoholism;  suiciile;  cranial     "  '  -:»inMl  ij 
ich   of    these  chapters   is    subdivided   an«l  «••  •«    its    - 

under  exceedingly  well  classilied  sub-heads,  with  n*|H)rt«  of  caMi. 
legal  decisions,  etc.  There  is  a  wealth  of  information  in  the  book 
which  every  medical  prai'titioner  might  stmly  with  pn»tit:  n..i 
alone  of  the  legal  bearinu's  uf  ncund  and  other  «listurbat\«  «•,  '  ' 
^heir  pathology  and  clinical  aspects  as  well,  for  lb*  "..V  u  . 
u  by  a  nuMlical  man.  and  not  by  a  lawyer. 

Ntmc— Tho  iviimiiuliM-  <>f  "  Iti|.Ii.>kTA|>liirAl  "  i»  crvwil«d  ovl  p(  ih*  nuailMr. 
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DENTAL  SQUIBS. 


BY    'meander. 


*       * 


In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  our  dental  journals  there  were  five  '  'original  com- 
munications" on  "Capping  Exposed  Pulps,"  "Treatment  of  Exposed  Pulps."  and 
one  brother  got  so  far  as  to  adopt  quills  He  has  perception  enough  to  see  that 
it  won't  do  to  put  any  kind  of  permanent  pressure  on  an  exposed,  or  even  on 
a  partially  exposed,  pulp. 


* 


Every  one  who  practices  dentistry  would  like  to  succeed.  As  one  element  of 
success,  how  would  kindness  work  ?  Kindness  so  marked  as  to  germinate  into 
sympathy.  An  honest,  cordial  reception  will  establish  a  more  enduring  relation, 
and  that  is  what  is  wanted  to  retain  patients. 


■X- 


Gentleness,  politeness,  unaffected  cordiality,   cleanliness,   and  courtesy   are 
five  nouns  that  will  grace  any  dental  office  in  this  or  any  other  land. 


Some  of  our  wise  brethren  advocate  the  combination  of  gold  foil  with  tin  foil, 
rolled  together,  as  a  good  filling  material  for — let  Meander  add  soft — teeth. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  marriage,  receiving  the  blessing  of  all  conservative  relatives. 
It  forms  an  excellent  commencement  for  cervico-approximating  walls.  Bury 
the  tin,  though  !  That  is,  in  such  cases,  put  over  the  baser  metal,  two  sheets 
of  No.  4  gold  foil. 

One  good  brother  says  he  uses  No.  4  tin  with  No.  4  gold.  Meander  has  con- 
ceived and  brought  forth  this  fact;  that  No  2  tin  foil  will  much  better  permit 
the  hiding  of  the  gold  than  will  No.  4,  and  at  the  same  time  fully  perform  all 
the  functions  of  a  soft-hard  filling. 

But  where  can  one  get  No.  2  tin  foil  ?  Meander  could  find  none  at  the 
depots,  therefore  he  wrote  to  Edward  Kearsing,  of  No.  101  Hoyt  St  ,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  this  Beater  beat  him  out  some  good,  pure,  reliable  No  2  tin  foil. 
This  same  Beater  beats  out  all  of  Meander's  gold  foil,  and  has  done  so  these 
many  years  ! 

ANTISEPTIC  MOUTH  WASHES. 

Editor  Independent  Practitioner  : 

Being  convinced  that  not  only  decay  of  the  teeth,  but  many  of  the  complica- 
tions following  upon  it,  as  weU  as  many  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  of  the  gums  and  of  the  pericementum,  are  of  parasitic  origin,  you 
may  readily  understand  that  I  should  attach  great  value  to  any  substance  pos- 
sessing marked  antiseptic  action  which  might  be  used  freely  in  the  human  mouth 


I 
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u-itlioiit   •Intitccr  of   injury  to  tho  toeth,   tho  luuruua  merohniiM*  or  the  gWMnU 

)i«'(iltli.      I  lio|M<  M<M)ii  in  \te  able  to  uivo  ynti  t)i<  '*     if  a  arri-       '  niMrtfl 

whii  li   I    hiivi*  Ih>«ii   iiiukiii^  with   n*f)<riMi<-i*    ;  lumition.  wMi 

>iily  to  (-nil  att4'nti(>n   to  a  formula  whirh  I  |Hil»lijihf<4l  momc  two  •  tn  a 

<  ioriiiari  iiiimImuI  joiirniii,  and  which  I  iM<e  haM  fouiul  itii  way  intu  \suv  >l 

I' >tiriiMl-<.      This  fnriiiiiln  ifi 

Thymol.  0.S5 

iU>ii/oic  ni'iil.  8.00 

TiiK-turu  of  KuralyptUM,     15.00 

WaU'r,  F.  50.00 

ThiM  mixturo  potMSMt  {lowvrful  antiM'ptio  profiorticfi.  hut  waji  nervr  flr«i|pMw| 

for  iiH4<  ill  th*'  mouth.     Tt  wa^  only  to  h4Tv«>  an  a  Ika^c  u|ton  w  hirh  a  |C"<^"I  mootli 

waMh  iiiiKht  In<  coiiHtructiMl.      I  will  H«*ntl  yon,  in  two  or  thn^*  wtM*kii.  a  <l«tjul«^l 

account  of  the  ox|M>rim<<ntN  which  I  have  mailr  u|miii  thin  f|U(«tion.  ami  tho  rv- 

nils  at  which  I  hiivr  nrrivc«l.  an<l  ho|N)  you  may  he  ahlo  to  g^ivo  tl  '  n'v  in 

111'  I.NDKrK.MlKNT  I'llAiTITIO.MCH.  \V.    i  »J| 

CnHHKCTloN. 
h.iiif>>r   tmltffnilint    l'iii,tif\,,nri': 

In   the    Novrmltor   nnmU^r  of    your  «*xc(«lli*nt  Journal  ui  fouml  th*  foUowiiiK 

"nt4fnee  :  '   Dr.  Hufu^h  in  SuiierintondtMit  of  the  l>i«ntal  I)i*|iartnM*nt  of  th«  Unirvr- 

ificn  thront^'hoiit  (ii«rmany."     Thin  in  a  mistake  whi<h,  if  not  «i»rrt»<'twl.  may  he 

licM4)urcc  of  much  inconvenience  to  me,  an<l  I  therefon*  take  th<*  lil>«*rty  ti>  ajJl 

•ra  cornM-tion  bm  followM  :  Dr.  Hunch  in  PnifeiiMir  Kxtraonlinar>'  in  the  Mc«liral 

i  a4Milty  of  the  t'niventity  of  Iterlin.aml  Dirt^i'ttir  (NU|M>rinten«|eiittof  ihv  Iivotal 

l><-|>artment.  Plior.  Dh    Itt  mh. 

I>irrct4>r  of  the  IS>ntal  Inatalut«. 

ROYAL  COlJ.KrJE  OF  DKNTAL  SIKOKONS,  OF  ONTARIO. 
The  thinl  nnnital  dinner  of  the  faculty  an«l  <«tu<li'nt»     '  *'      T«in*nto  Srh«»  '     ' 
l>eiitiHtry    waN   held   at   the   HimMin    }I<iiih«<.    I<>r<>iit<>     1  "Tvninit.  (^^ 

1887.  The  claim,  which  numU<rN  forty  ei^ht.  in  an  ununually  intrUi|;«<nl  <<«m>. 
and  the  dinner  wiiM  a  markt^l  -  r     "  «|i««r«-h  «»f 

the  eveiiintir   wmm  that  of    till"  .  who  an 

notinced  that  for  iHimo  yean*  tho  nchool  of  dmtintry  ha4l  iN*rn  r«rrfullv  walrbrd 
by  the  (iovernorN  of  the  rnivrrnity,  and  im*  thon>ut;hly  \sv  ■  ioc««|   o| 

the  hiK'h  character  of  the  instruction  alTonle«|,  and  the  u;.-  ,  .  ■  .  laima  !■> 
rtM'o^Miitioii  of  the  NchcMtl.  that  it  had  ltfM«n  deteniiinr«l  tti  aci-v|»t  It*  ••flrr  ao«l  l«> 
ln(*or|Mirate  it  an  a  de|inrtment  of  Toronto  I'nivrrmity. 

MAHUIKD 

Tuewlay,     IVcmU'r    27.     1H«7,    at   Chh-ajfo.    Pw    |/>rwi  OrTt»rT  a»d  Mi*« 
Nki.i.ir  1,.  Fhkkma?!. 

The  1m  NT    Pu  M 

And  ho|N<v  ill  iiifi\    1 
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MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Cincinnati,  January  18,  1888. 
The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Den- 
tal Surgeons  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,   1888, 

(March  7th). 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  papers  to  be  read  and  subjects  for  discussion  : 

"The  Dental  Pulp."     Junius  E.  Craven,  D.  D.  S. 

"  Immediate  Eoot  Filling."     H.  A.  Smith,  D.  D.  S. 

"Implantation,"  with  clinical  demonstration.     M,  H.  Fletcher,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D. 

"  Combination  Fillings."     H.  J.  McKellops,  D.  D.  S. 

"  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris."     J.  H.  Callahan,  D.  D.  S. 

"  Incidents  of  Office  Practice." 

"  Voluntary  Papers,"  are  expected  from  Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  Berlin,  Germany, 
and  Dr.  N.  W.  Williams,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Prize  essay  subject.  "  The  Causes  of  Deposits  on  the  Teeth  and  Methods  of 
Removing  the  Same."  (A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  this  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society.  See  minutes  for  terms 
of  awarding  the  same.)  Presid't  A.  W.  Harlan,  Chicago 

C.  M.  Wright,  Sec   A.  G.  Rose, 

Ch'm'n  Ex.  Committee.  Cincinnati. 


ST.  LOUIS  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  St.  Louis  Dental  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  Tuesday  evening,  Jan. 
3d,  and  elected  the  following  officers  for  1888  : 

President — Dr.  Henry  Fisher. 

Vice-President — Dr.  J.  Warren  Wick. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  Wm.  Conrad. 

Recording  Secretary —Dr .  J.  H.  Spalding. 

Treasurer — Dr.  A.  J.  Prosser. 

Publication  Committee — Drs.  A.  H.  Tuller,  Geo.  P.  Holmes,  W.  N.   Morrison. 

Committee  on  Elections  and  Ethics — Drs.  J.   B.  Newby,  W.  H.  Fames,  G.  A. 
Bowman.  Wm.  Conrad,  Cor.  Sec. 

Hotel  Beers. 


MASSACHUSETTS  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  members  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  held  Dec.  9,  1887  : 

President— R.  C.  Merriam,  Salem,  Mass. 

First  Vice  President— Gc.  A.  Gerry,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President— R.  R.  Andrews,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Secretary— Q.  F.  Fames,  62  Trinity  Terrace,  Boston. 

Treaswre^^— Edward  Page,  Boston. 

Executive  Committee—^.  B.  Hitchcock,  A.  H.  Gilson,  W.  E.  Page,  J.  K. 
Knight,  E.  C.  Leach.  G.  F.  Fames,  Secretary. 
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THK  FIRST  DISTHKT  DKNTAI,  WiCICTY  MRFTTING 
Tho   ••Hitnr  of  thin  .Joiiriinl   wnn  iiiuiMc,  l-M-nut*-  of 

York  iiii-4'tiii^  of  th«<  |>aMt   month,  tmt  li-uriM  thnt  it  u.^    ..  .^ 

ttt4*  proKrafiiino  waw  wi>ll  followctj,  ami  th««  rlinifii  at  th«*  Ni'w  Y'lHr  ■ 
l)«>ntiNtry  ufrn  vi<ry  inHtrtictivi>  ami  ufll  ntti<ii<l<il.      Siiiii^of  ■  r^trmi  •■ 

the  ••vi'iiin^f  MUM'tinf^M  were  of  <liM'i<li'4|  iiiti<r*>>it.  ati<l  \\\v    '  -..  ^ai. 

inattMl  mill  «-nrncHt.    \Vi-<iiiiiMiay,  Jniiiiary  lHth.  at  I  i*.  m.,  r  «>«■ 

/ivoti  at   Morri'llo'M.  alMiut  seventy  |>enionM  being  prenent.     The  oripi^toa  was 
'  iilivi'iHMl  hy  toojttit  and  N|tee4*h(»M,  nn<i  wan  a  very  enjoyable  affair. 

TiiK  SorTiiKK.x  Dkxtai.  Joirxai.  piiMinhrH  thr  |>artifnihini  of  a  truly  remark* 

altii'  rit.H4>  of  iinplantntion,  niifollo\%H  : 

< 'uM-  1.      H«<v.  ( MMirt;*'  W'iiMliiuKton  ThoniitMin  (ro|ore«|).       \^'.-  "•,»       Iiiit>Inii(r«| 
^«.'|»t«'MilM'r  'Jtitli.  n  rijs'lit  Hn|MTior  rmtrnl       rh««ri'  wiw«  no  »l 

my  tiniiv      At  th«*  fxpinition  of  two  wim^Icn  tlw  li^'atun*M  u.  ..    , , tn 

•ue  month  th«  t'Mith  uait  form<M|  in  an  oM  Imix  whii-h  had  not  been  o|iene<l   f«ir 
M'vent«'«'n  yi'arM      It  had  tnrnrd  n  f<«\v  shndi'H  darker. 

\V<>  ri»t<  for  information  and  a  i«'\v  additionid  |>artii-ularH       Wan  the  Kcv.  itr»*. 
\V.  Thom|mon  th«'  im|»hint<>r  or  the  im|»lant4*e  f     If  th«<  latter,  wan  thrt<ioCh  ini 
planti'd  in  Ium  Imix  or  in  hin  month:  or  ari>  tin   *  ■  rr  u«m|.   wynony- 

mouN  f     If  the   latt«<r  Im>  tin* <a.H<*,  an*  u«<  to nn  '  oUoriNluian   mid 

III!  a  I{i>ven*nd  t<M>,  Imd  not  o|N>n<Hl  bin  month  for  iieventaen  yearn  f     And 
that   "  rittihlf    inflammation."      i><»    Hrvrrendn.    or    rolfirtNl   |i«Hi|iir.  or 
•  -oi«>red  |N>o|t|i\  havr   vi^dtli'    intianunationN  f     W'v  liavo  im>vi\  viMild«<  \u 
liut  not  thr   inflammation  itM4>lf,  for   that    i*  nup|m>m<i|  to  lie  but  a  |>n' 

•ndition.      Alto^i>tiier.  \\v  frar  we  are  worm*  mixed  over  thin  <>aj»r  than  «  > 
author  of  "  TranMiate^l  fn>m  th«'  <  H>rman  "  in  tiiKHanie  nunilM«r.  whm  alt«*ni|>tMi^- 
to  ^fivo  information  ronriTiiinK  "  /iiiiiiliri<nHtlrn«  " 

Ai.HRitT  I'    idiriiAKi'.H,  M    !>.,  I)e<>i>mli«>r  10.  1H87.  rrail  Itefore  the  |*bitAd.ti.hia 
Neundo^icai  ScxMety  a  |ia|M«r  ii|M>n  "  mMitd  Irritation  an  a  Ka«<t«>r  in  t>  » 

ion  of  Kpili'i^y,"  in  whicii  ho  nayn: 

**  Tht"  olijiM't  of  liii»i  |ia|M>r  it»  to  dinM't  tlif  att«>ntion  i»f  |>iiy«i<'uui«  to  r\    ^ -f 

|>ili<|iNy  w  hirli  haft  not   iiithrrto  Inmmi  eMtiniati>«l  at  itn  fnll  vaiut*,  ini%*ii  n 

none  of  till*  Ntandard  worku  U|M)n  n<*unilot;y  i*  thi*  »nbj«Mt  evrr  al' 
|Mithii|)ic^iral    »tat«'M  of    tin*  dmlal   »«tnntiiri'«      Tf   .*     '      •    '       *' 
diHordtTH  an<  iiioi'i*  oft«*n  proviM-ativi*  of  «*|tdi*pti«'  <«• 
pi>«M*d,  ap|N*ani  quite  ri*rtain  from  tin*  follow  iny  raarii.  andalaofn^iilhr 
of  till*  raiiHi*  and  il*«  i<(Ti*<'t.      Many  n*i»- 

an*  |H*('iiliarly  adn|it4*il  to  call   f«»rlh  t         ,  - 

diwtnleni  are   iialdtnally   overionkml    liy   thn   |iti%-*ii'uin,   ImiI   iIm*v 
detailfd  iii<n> 

rhi'tl     follow  H    liu"    ili't/iim    <'t     •.i\t<«ii    I  (111  ■»    III 

found  a*iH<M'iat<*d  \«  ithi*pil«<|wy.  tin*  removal  of  tlii*  - 

of  tlie  oral  ra%-ily  in  a  liralthy    i^uiilition  iHMhK  fiill«*we«l  by  •  e«»« 

•|iili*ptiroriii  iittm-kH       Tlii«  |>a|i«*r  in  publiidi«Ml  in  the  Mr*iit%tt  <tn«4 

/Mii-f**r  of  .liiMuaiN   'Jlsl 


no  Current  Neivs  and  Opinion. 

The  Kansas  State  Dental  Association  has  given  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  coniprehens^ive  mechanical  clinics  for  its  members  of  any  society  of 
which  wo  have  knowledge.  Two  years  ago  Dr  H.  W.  Howe,  an  accomplished 
mcclianician,  demonstrated  before  it  the  making  of  a  full  banded  gold  plate, 
from  the  refining  of  the  gold  to  the  final  finishing.  This  year  Dr.  H.  W.  Par- 
sons, of  Wamego,  the  supervisor  of  clinics,  issues  a  circular  inviting  all  members 
to  bring  casts  of  any  abnormal  conditions,  with  models  of  the  appliances  used, 
and  also  to  present  malformations  and  surgical  cases  for  comparison  and  instruc- 
tion, and  thus  to  found  an  annual  museum.  Such  a  thing  might  be  made  very 
interesting  and  profitable.        

We  learn  from  the  Independent  Practitioner  that  sulphuric  acid  contains 
no  sulphur.  We  thought  the  formula  was  HgS04.  Oil  of  turpentine  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  Oleum  Terehiathinae,  and  kerosene  has  been  spoken  of 
as  Petroleiim.     We  live  to  learn.      Dental  Review. 

We  hope  you  do  not  live  in  vain.  A  true  oil  is  a  salt.  It  consists  of  a  fatty 
acid  uniting  with  a  glycerine  base.  Petroleum  {Petra- Oleum,  liock  Oil),  is  a 
misnomer.  It  is  a  hydro-carbon.  It  is  unsafe  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a 
compound  by  its  popular  name.  Sulphuric  acid  is  called  oil  of  vitriol;  but  it  is 
several  degrees  removed  from  the  fats.  The  paragraph  to  which  the  Review 
refers  was  a  clipping  from  another  journal  to  which  we  intended  to  give 
credit,  but  the  editor  proposes  and  the  compositor  disposes. 

Pliny  the  younger  relates  that  Marcus  Curius,  nicknamed  Dentatus,  had 
all  his  teeth  at  birth.  Eichard  III,  had  the  same,  and  Jacobi  reported  the  case 
of  a  Spanish  dwarf,  who  was  born  with  all  his  teeth,  all  of  w^hich  remained;  he 
had  a  beard  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  became  a  father  at  ten,  A  woman 
named  Mary  Wood,  aged  ninety-eight,  had  nine  new  molars  at  that  age,  and  a 
certain  Scotch  farmer  lost  all  his  teeth  at  sixty,  and  six  months  later  he  cut  a 
new  set  without  the  aid  of  the  dentist,  and  had  them  all  when  he  died  at  ninety- 
six  years  of  age. — Medical. Press. 

Some  of  the  assertions  in  this  paragraph  should,  we  think,  be  taken  cmw 
grano  salis. — Editor. 

Margaret  Dunn  brought  suit  recently  against  Dr.  F.  Hasbrouck,  of  New 
York,  to  recover  the  snug  sum  of  $5,00U  damages  for  injury  done  to  her  jaw. 
She  said  that  one  of  Dr.  Hasbrouck's  assistants  extracted  several  teeth  for  her 
over  two  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  she  had  been  unable  to  work  her  jaw, 
without  discomfort.  Experts  were  present  and  testimony  given  for  both  plain- 
tifE  and  defendant.  The  jury  decided  in  favor  of  defendant,  so  the  woman  got 
no  pin  money.     A  sensible  set  of  men  were  the  jurors. 

Dr.  Grant  Bey,  in  the  Neiv  York  Medical  Record,  for  November  26th,  asserts 
that  we  have  a  more  or  less  continuous  history  of  medicine  for  nearly  six  thou  ■ 
sand  years,  which  would  place  the  beginning  of  medicine  at  about  4,000  B.  C, 
and  as  this  is  about  the  date  that  bible  commentators  have  agreed  in  assigning  to 
the  creation  of  the  earth,  it  at  once  shows  that  medicine  has  a  very  respectable 
age. — Maryland  Medical  Journal. 


Curi'iit    .\iirs  and  Opinion.  Ill 

A  Youxo  MfJTHKK   with  hor  thrno-aml  a-half  yttkr%  old  <Uu((hlrr  «Kn>a|iiM|  • 
Mont  ill  a  rnilway  rar,  and   ilirtwllv   Im  J       '    '  m  nat  t**  ' 

coiivurHulioii.      In  tlio  roiirtw  "»f  tli<'ir   :  ^   on»  of   • 

Ik*  \\tu\  not  l>oon  fo«Oin)(  well  of  lat^^,  and-  dimrrilMHl  htJi  ailinK*  to  hia  campamuo 
At  thJM  |H»int,   our  littlr    '  t<it."  who.  n  I    had   li«»««n  • 

the  window,  chinlxMl  u|Hin  thi<  Ni>at,    t  k  .-.nf  anl   fa  ...^ 

■aid:  '*  Wot  oo*  want  in  a  doiMl  dcMo  of  'ooliarh 

"I  In'Mpvo  yon  are  riK'ht."   n<N|>ond«'<l  tho  (s'*'iitli*iitAi>.      ami  I  tiiink  I 
low  yonr  advieu,"  wIilmi  iMitti  iiidul^''«<«l   in  a  hearty   lAii>;h  at  thm   unl«->K-i    i    ■ 
and  M^nNililu  Knv;K''^ti"»-  K 

I>H.  \\.  ('.  Wi.NDi.K.  in  a  |»a|H*r  rfitd  liefnre  the  Britijih   iKMttal   AnanrtetkNl  on 
Mnn'ri  I>nit  Incixont,"  rnaclit'N  thu  following  <*<inrlu»ionii  : 

1.  Mnn'M  original  d«ntiti«>n  includitl  wix  incisora. 

2.  '\'\w  loxt  iii<-i.H4tr  i^  tht<  M«*<'ond  lateral. 

W.  ThiM  loM.H  i.s  (*oiiH«'i|Ufnt  ii|m)ii   th«'   rontrn<*tion  of  the  anterior  part  «»f  thr 

JUW. 

■I.   Sii|i|tri<HMion  of  thr  pr^MMit  latrral  uirisorn  m  mtw  talcing  |>lai-«' 
Ti    ('. .iiiiul  I. •.•til  ar.^  n  if  viTsioii  to  tho  pninitivu  t>lK\ 


Tlili    Kl>IT<iK  OK  THK  1>K.NTAI.  ADVCRTIHItll,  of  ItiifTalo.  han  a  V 
of   KxhiliitinK  liin  appn'fiation  of  profeHMioiial  «*«>urt«*Ni(>it  nhown  ium       n 
have   li>nrnt>d   loii^;  i<r«*   thin  that   iiicn   iinluifd   with  a  |trofi<«uti«inal  »|iirt 
carry  on  a  m'it^ntifir  dittruMion  or  attempt  to  advant***  |inifi«iHiional  kno«|fN|^*.< 
by  tli««  iiNt<  of  |H>rHOiuiliticH  ami   M«*iirrility.     Th«*  hi  t/inM/ur  ariniitit*nt   i*  M<hit»cii 
a|)|N<ii|i><l  to  whiMi  iiiiv  othir  is  ut  hiitnl 

Da.    W  AlthWRi.i.'s   riililM>r  foot    luid   for   tlt<<   tii'adi«<   of  the   dental   •■ 
•oinotiiin^  more  than  a  iiiMre  convenienre.      \\'t<  havi*  uiu«  ia  ujm*.  ami  ( 
thr  un^ini*  really  in  made  to  run  inon*  t«aMily.  for  tho  fo(»t  kvt*|iii  any  pi> 
tho  treadle,  and  thoro  '\%  no  f«ni*r^y  wattinl  by  iilippint;  and  nliilin^      li  tonka 
OMit,  and  the  eiiK^iiio  iM  riMidily  run  frucu  auy  puaitiun 

Dr.  a.  W.    IIaiii.w.  tvlitor  of  the    /Jfii'.i'    !!»■>,<„',   uitlt 

Euro|M«  .lantiary   «Htli.  for  a   vacation   trip       \\  •■  h(i|M<   it  in 

untowanl  event,  and  that  th«*  ni>t  n*MnltJi  iiuiy  Ih«  hoaltii.  pU^ajiun*  and  a  : 
•ner^y  for  tho  ilntieN  whirh  will  await  hi«  return. 

V'ii*k'h  FuuiAi.  OuihK  IN  a  thiii^  of  lioauty  That  man  ban  woq  a  |ir«i«il 
poaition   x%  ho  i^n  «'laiin  to  In*  tirit   in  !  iinl  the  pr«*  «*mto»ac»  ol 

Viok    in    lloritMilliiro    i<«    aliiiiMt    iinivet  il^nl       S<*nil    t>i    htm    at 

H'hi*«t4«r.  N.  Y  .  for  Mower  or  fcanlen  iH*r«U.  or  for  plant*  and  \  wm 

vMth  th<HK>  that  are  tnn*  to  name  and  «un*  to  i;oniiinalt*. 

I)HM.  H«Ma'K  AMD  I)AVKM*t>HT,  uf    l^art•,  havo  rvinorr«|  ft 
Boulevanl  Ilnutmnann.  an  may  bo  learnod  by  a  r««fcr«*n«*<«   t 

•ldvorti.Hil)^'   |>aii:i*M. 


1^2  Current  Neios  and  Opinion. 

Parke  Davis  <!t  Co.  send  us  a  fine  picture  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  the 
specialist  who  has  won  fame  through  his  connection  with  the  case  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  (Jermany.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate-  than  some  of 
America's  physicians  who  attained  only  notoriety  through  their  connection 
with  the  cases  of  Presidents  Garfield  and  Grant. 

Archives  of  Dentistry,  in  its  December  number,  announces  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  published  by  J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co  ,  the  book  and  journal  pub- 
lishers of  St.  Louis.  For  the  future  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  dentists  who 
have  so  successfully  edited  and  conducted  it  during  the  past  year.  We  trust  it 
may  meet  with  continued  prosperity. 

Another  of  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler's  notable  articles  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  appears  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  February  under  the  title  of  ''Vol- 
canoes." Among  the  illustrations  area  number  of  very  picturesque  views  of 
the  gi-eat  eruption  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  have  never  before  been 
engraved. 

Subscribers  who  make  remittances  will  find  their  receipts  enclosed  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal.  It  is  not  convenient  for  us  to  send  them  by 
separate  mail,  as  the  account  is  kept  with  the  subscription  list  Remember  that 
all  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Buffalo  office. 

Dr  William  Stranger,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  November  25th, 
reports  a  case  of  gangrenous  abscess  of  the  lung  caused  by  the  stump  of  a  tooth, 
which  passed  into  the  right  bronchus  during  an  extraction  of  several  roots 
under  chloroform,  by  a  dentist. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  hold  its  eighty-second 
annual  meeting  at  Albany,  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  February,  inst.  The 
published  programme  shows  a  long  list  of  papers  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  physicians  of  the  State 

Mr.  Penfold  exhibited  before  the  Odontological  society  of  Great  Britain  a 
new  antiseptic,  called  by  its  discoverer,  Salufer.  It  is  a  fluosilicate  of  sodium, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  non-poisonous,  non-irritant,  but  powerfully  disinfec- 
tant. 

Dr.  Julian  W.  Eussell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  is  authorized  to  receive  adver- 
tisements for  the  Independent  Practitioner,  and  any  contracts  which  he  may 
make  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  publishers. 


Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  of  Berlin,  has  removed  from  No.  2  Hausvoigteiplatz  to 
No.  32  Voss  Strasse,  where  those  who  desire  to  communicate  with  him  should 
address  their  letters. 


Lubricant  for  Brass. — One  part  of  pure  india  rubber  melted,  and  two  parts, 
of  vaseline,  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  lubricant  for  brass.     It  is  non-corrosiv( 
and  lasting. 
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Norr.  — No  papr-  b«   accvptsd  (or  ikl* 

clcp«rtmrnl.     All  {ni|^  Ujr  of  Ikc  MMIlk  pv»> 

'■dinK  that  in  which  they  are  expected  to  appear.  Kxtra  copir*  will  be  f urniabcd  to  cacli  costnb*- 
.ut  of  an  accepted  original  article,  and  reprint*,  in  pamphlet  iorm,  may  b«  bad  at  the  coat  ol  tka 
paper,  preaa-work  and  binding,  if  ordered  when  the  manuacript  ia  forwarded.  Tb«  Editor  aM 
Publitlieni  are  not  re«punaible  for  the  opinions  expreaacd  by  cootnbutorv  TIm  jftT—l  ia 
priJiiiptlv.  un  the  fir»t  day  of  each  munth. 


(Oriniiial  i!^ommuuicatioiio. 


CONTIUHUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  DEVEUH'ME.VT 
OF  THE  TEETH. 


BY  CAUL  ni:H/MANN,  M.  !•..  AND  «  .  K.  W.   lUiUKt  KEU.  D.  U.  S,,  M.  |>.  S. 


CllNTIM    Kll     FiUiM     l'A"i>-     'W 


.M.  iMlnger  (Deiitst'ho  Viorti'ljanwchrift  fur  XiihnhiM  Ik  untie.  1- 
piigo  Hit)  givt'H  a  complete  and  conciHC  reeonl  of  the  t>ArIit>«t  1: 
ture  of  our  Huhject.  and  we  olTer  a  tninnlation  of  that  |" 

••  KuHtach.  in  l.'»74.  nuule  tlu*  tlrst  tliM<*overy  of  t!i 
ineixorH  and  eve-teeth,  hut  did   not   find   fl""--  I'T  r 
He  also  Htated  that  lie  found  the  t(M)th-8n«  >i 

A  substanee  appearin^f  like  phixter  of  I*arii«,  by  which  tho  tooth  wrn« 
driven  out  of  their  MH>ketK.     After  thin  time  nothing;  wiui  I 

Leuwenljoek,    in   lT*.i%,   a^Miin   made  unnw   mj.pMM  opiral   . 
tionn.      In  17*?S   the  development  t»f    the   le*'ll»   wiui  tl.  \ 

Fauchard,  who  Htaletl  that   they  >(rew  in  hiyem  fn»m  m  -  «^ 

periphery,  and  that  the  tem|>oniry  tooth  wt»ro  provitltHi  with  ft-  ' 
I 


11^  Origincd  Communications. 

"In  1745  Ilerissant  first  noticed  the  development  of  the  separate 
tissues  of  the  tooth.  He  believed  that  the  enamel  was  formed  by 
glands  which  were  present  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  tooth-sac. 
In  1771  van  Swieten  and  Brunner  asserted  that  the  temporary  teeth 
were  rootless,  but  that  if  they  were  left  in  the  mouth  too  long,  they 
might  sprout  roots.  In  1780  Robert  Blake,  in  his  Diss.  Inaug., 
stated  that  the  teeth  were  covered  by  cement,  or  crusta  petrosa, 
which  was  shown  by  Flourens  to  be  present  on  the  teeth  of  animals, 
and  later,  Alexander  Nasmyth  discovered  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance upon  human  teeth. 

"  The  first  to  give  any  of  the  details  of  the  development  of  the 
teeth  wasDelabarre,  in  1815,  who  stated  that  previous  to  the  eruption 
of  the  teeth  he  found  no  openings  in  the  gums  which  would  repre- 
sent the  apertures  of  the  sacs  in  which  the  germs  of  the  teeth  are 
situated,  and  through  which  they  afterward  grow.  Serres,  in  1817, 
very  correctly  described  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  tooth- 
germs.  Delabarre  gave  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  1819,  as 
follows: 

1.  "  The  periosteum  of  the  alveolus  is  a  special  membrane  for 
the  socket. 

2.  "  The  membranes  of  the  tooth  are,  through  the  periosteum, 
in  connection  with  very  many  nerves,  arteries  and  lymphatic  fibers. 

3.  ''On  every  tooth-germ  there  is  present  an  appendix  of  differ- 
ent size. 

4.  ^'  The  tooth-sacs  communicate  with  openings  upon  the  gums. 

''In  1830  Leszai  published  a  rather  creditable  work,  which,  how- 
ever, was  incomplete  in  regard  to  the  temporary  teeth.  This 
author  described  a  horny  substance,  and  mentions  the  presence  of 
two  membranes  in  a  tooth  sac.^' 

Pfluger  then,  after  quoting  the  more  recent  writers,  enters  upon  the 
origin  of  the  epithelial  cord.  He  could  easily  trace  the  origin  of  the 
spindle  epithelium  (cylindrical),  but  was  at  first  unable  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  the  round  cells  between  these  two  layers,  till  very 
patient  studies  convinced  him  that  they  originated  from  the  cylin- 
drical epithelium  {spindelformigen  Zellen).  He  describes  the  devel- 
opment of  the  epithelial  cord  into  the  cup  shape,  which  is  filled  by 
the  dentinal  papilla.  He  noticed  that  during  the  process  of  devel- 
opment the  external  epithelium,  by  lateral  expansion,  becomes  less 
distinct,  which  this  author  thinks  might  be  produced  by  the  pres- 


I 


The  I)tvplopnient  of  Ttfth,  Etc, — iiiMUt: k^r- lUki unann.     ll.» 

euro  occaflioncd  tfirough  the  nietamorphoflifl  of  the  round  telU  into 
Htur-Hliapcd  ouch.  Ho  uIho  noticed  the  formation  of  the  t«xjth- 
MIC,  as  well  x\A  that  of  the  enamel,  which  latter,  he  utatet,  \a  formed 
by  the  rclls  whicli  lie  ch)s<'  upon  tlic  dentine,  liut  ho  does  not  Rtate 
in  what  manner,  lie  again  calls  attention  to  the  Htellate  n-n.  tnnrn, 
which,  a«  this  author  expres.sefl  it,  h>ok«  very  much  like  <  ve 

tinsue,  and  which  is  gnidiially  h>Ht  a8  the  development  of  the  enamel 
advances. 

A.  Ketzius  (Arch.  f.  Anal,  i'liy.-^ioi.  anti   \S  is,s.  .\ie«i.    [V  -], 

1837,  pages  4>>'I  to  ."><;.'»)  discusses   thin   swtions  of  te<?th  -d 

whih>  V(>t  in  their  aIv(>oli,  hv  means  of  saws  and  tiles.      He  ;  ■•! 

fresh  specimens,  on  account  of  their  elosticity  during  their  prcfiar- 
ation.  He  observed  that  the  enamel  was  comiM>sed  of  fix-sided 
prisms,  which  exhi!)ited  cross  lines  (Stria*  of  Ketzius),  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  being  composed  of  little  blrx-ks.  He  was  n  '  '  '  to 
give  an  explanation  of  their  origin,  but  thought  that  e\i  .  .  ..;tlo 
block  of  enanu'l  was  enveloj>ed  by  organic  su!>«tance,  and  thun  tho 
striated  apj>earance  was  prtnluced. 

This  author  descril)es  a  membrane  thought  to  be  prc0ent  between 
the  layer  of  enamel  and  dentine  in  fully  forme<l  t«H»th.  He  states 
that  the  enamel  prisms  have  one  end  resting  u|)«»n  this  membrane. 
while  their  distal  extremity  ends  upon  the  |»eriphery  of  the  enamel. 
Ket/.ius  observed  the  stratification,  iifl  well  as  tho  pigmentation,  of 
the  enamel,  and  believes  tho  former  originates  from  tho  different 
periods  of  calcification  during  the  fornuition  of  the  enamel.  Tho 
pigmentation  he  believes  to  arise  either  from  stop|mges  in  the 
jiriH'css  of  the  development  of  the  eiuimel,  or  w  "•>•;•-'  f.  '..»bor 
of  the  transverse  lines  (Stria*  of  Ket/.ius)  in  tie  ,  or 

from  both  causes.  He  also  states  that  Ixniwenho(*k  (U>TS)  ha«l 
described  thesi*  lines  in  the  toeth. 

Ketzius  in  his  resume  (page  TiiJ.'!)  com|mrc«i  the  struclurt*  «»f  th«» 
enamel  to  that  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  U'lievi^  that  the  enamel. 
lik«»  the  former,  is  nourished  by  the  fluids  <»f  the  bUnHl  !br..ii  -h  the 
dentinal  canals,  which  then,   by  means  of  the  thin   '■  .  tt- 

wando),  such  as  the  author  states  to  bo  pn«sent  around  ea«  h  litUe 
enanu'l  bloi'k,  establish  a  circulatiim  in  the  enamel.     He 
groat  deal  of  space  to  a  tles<Tiption  of  the  d- 
•ize  in  ditTerent  hx'alities,  their  genend  c«mi 
believes  that  the  canaliculi  lui\i»  si|.arat»'  w  i 
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ail  organic  eartliy  material.  The  cementum  he  believes  to  be 
identical  with  bone  tissue,  and  states  that  it  ends  as  a  very  thin 
layer  on  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  Besides  describing  human  teeth, 
tliis  author  gives  a  good  account  of  the  teeth  of  twenty-six  differ- 
ent animals. 

John  Goodsir  (Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan- 
uary, 1839,)  gives  a  clear  description  of  the  macroscopical  appear- 
ances, together  with  the  primitive  dental  groove  of  the  jaws  of 
f(rtus,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  papillae,  which  he  first 
noticed  about  the  second  month  of  intra-uterine  life.  These  papil- 
lae (as  he  describes  them)  gradually  become  surrounded  by  a  ridge, 
which  grows  up  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum  until  at 
last  it  forms  a  perfect  enclosure  around  the  papilla,  this  at  the 
same  time  sinking  down  into  the  body  of  the  jaw.  He  also  describes 
the  formation  of  the  lateral  laminae  which  enclose  the  sacs  trans- 
versely, and  later  on  mentions  the  enamel  organ,  in  which  he  found 
no  vessels.  He  also  observed  the  follicles  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
which  he  describes  as  at  first  situated  above  the  sacs  of  the  tem- 
porary teeth,  but  afterward  sinking  to  their  sides.  This  author 
divides  the  development  of  the  teeth  into  stages;  the  follicular,  the 
saccular,  and  the  eruptive,  and  one  preceding  these,  the  papillary 
stage. 

J.  Henle  (Allgemeine  Anatomic,  Leipzig,  1841,  page  859,)  ob- 
served the  stratification  as  well  as  pigmentation  of  the  enamel. 
The  former  he  believes  to  arise  from  the  wavy  course  of  the  enamel 
prisms.  As  regards  the  origin  of  pigmentation  he  agrees  with 
Purkinje,  who  believes  it  to  arise  from  the  cutting  of  the  section 
through  bundles  of  wavy  enamel  prisms,  which  when  cut  in  this 
position  are  thought  to  refract  the  light  in  a  peculiar  way.  He 
states  (page  861)  that  Serres  discovered  in  the  gums  of  the  foetus  and 
new  born  children  some  gland-like  granules  (evidently  the  nests 
and  buds  of  the  external  epethelium,  which  the  writers  have  de- 
picted in  figs.  5  and  6),  and  which  Serres  called  Glandules  Tartar i- 
cce,  being  of  opinion  that  they  secrete  the  calculary  deposits,  but 
found  these  formations  to  contain  thin  epethelial  plates,  and  be- 
lieves them  to  be  ordinary  mucous  follicles. 

Henle  states  that  already  Herissant,  in  1754,  had  described  small 
openings  upon  the  gums  of  embryos  which  communicated  with  the 
tooth  sacs,   and  through  which    the   teeth  were   shed,  and   aftei 
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fiuotin^  (toodHir'H  j)iihlicatioii  roj^arding  the  formation  of  th.-  Mn.il- 
\Ky  he  states  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  enamel  organ  (/^  s* 

rhens)  is  snimjth  and  lies  upon  the  dentine  germ,  the  stirfarf  of 
wliich  is  covered  by  the  nieinhrana  pni'formativa.     The  -e 

K'U^'thonod  and  stand  in  a  rc^iilar  row,  Imt  higher  up  h«-  f.iuud 
round  ami  other  varictirH  of  celln,  which  during  the  growth  of  ih© 
dentine  arrange  themselves  and  lx»rome  cylindrieal  cellH,  and  th<Mc 
form  the  Hbers  and  their  bninches. 

Heide  further  KtatcH  that  the  enamel  organ  envelops  the  dentine 
papilhe  like  a  cup,  the  inner  layer  of  which  is  lineal  by  a  row  of 
•  ylindrical  or  polygr)nal  cells,  arising  in  the  same  manner  u  tho«c 
of  the  dentinal  ]»apillie  ((xlontohla.sts).  This  author  of>§erved 
a  film  between  the  enamel  organ  and  the  formed  enamel,  and  on  page 
HGH  he  says:  **At  tirst  the  upi)ermo8t  layer  of  (enamel)  ti Iters  are 
in  contiguity  with  the  enamel  organ,  gradually  separating  it^df 
from  it  and  l)o<'oming  an  indi'pendent  film.  whi(di  may  he  called 
the  enamel  tilm,  or  membrana  adamantina."  He  observeil  no  Tet- 
hcIh  in  the  enamel  organ,  lie  further  stat4\s  that  the  dentine  con- 
tains o{)en  tul>es  which  are  filled  with  a  fluid.  He  believes  that  the 
cement  may  Imj  formed  partially  by  the  tooth  sac. 

Hobert  Klake  (An  Kssay  on  the  Structure  and  Formation  of  the 
Teeth  of  .Man  and  Various  .\nimals,  Haltimore,  1H4S.)  obsonred 
about  the  fourth  month  the  rudiments  of  vas^'ular  ni'""^"- '"■•■'  of 
twelve  teeth  in  each  jaw,  all  the  tempomry  a.s  well  as  li  ^    r- 

manent  molars.  He  found  these  to  bo  intimately  conneotod  with 
the  gums,  and  thus  believed  that  they  wen*  derivations  from  it. 
He  also  noticed  the  (>namel  organ  in  which  he  obstTved  no  bliMKl- 
Tcssels.  The  enamel  he  calls  ** cortex  striatus."  and  regards  it 
as  a  substance  luiTely  (Composed  of  crystals,  and  forniiHl  by  a  men- 
brani>.  which,  after  having  ))erfornuHl  its  |HMMiliar  function,  ii 
tot^illy  wasted  or  absorbed.  Hi>  further  stat(»s  that  a  |iArt  of  this 
membrane  renuiins  on  the  Ixuly  of  the  tooth,  which,  however,  t«  dc- 
•troyed  when  the  tooth  has  risen  to  its  pro|H»r  heiijht.      T:"  '  ,.f 

Opinion  that  the  cortex  striatus  (enamel),  when  tht*  tootii  ^m  i,.  u^v*^ 
the  gums,  is  as  hard  antl  pcrfetl  as  it  can  Ih»  at  anv  ftirnre  period 
of  life,  and  d(HM  not  after  that  perimi  rocoive  the  ^  :  di»|fT»« 

of  nutrition.     He  also  observ(>d  anonudous  formation  of  thr  m  • 
whi(d)  he  attributes  to  constitutional  deni 
nation.      lie    frequently  obeervcd   on   otnim!  in    n 
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teeth  some  parts  of  the  enamel  to  be  quite  soft,  while  in  the 
different  classes  of  the  lower  animals  that  he  examined  he  never 
saw  a  single  instance  in  which  the  enamel  was  imperfect.  On  page 
84  he  quotes  a  statement  from  Wooffendale,  who  attributes  defects, 
of  the  enamel  to  small-pox,  and  when  present  on  both  the  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  teeth  Wooffendale  suspects  that  such  a  child 
must  have  had  the  small-pox  twice. 

H.  B.  Todd  and  W.  Bowman  (Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man, 
Philadelphia,  1850,  page  532)  regard  the  teeth  on  account  of 
their  origin  from  the  oral  mucosa  as  tegumentary  appendages^ 
They  observed  that  the  primitive  dental  groove  was  formed  about 
the  sixth  week,  being  later  transformed  into  the  enamel  organ, 
and  that  this  forms  the  lining  of  the  follicle  and  is  reflected  over 
the  surface  of  the  papilla.  They  also  mention  the  stellate  reticu- 
lum (enamel  pulp)  which  originates  between  the  two  layers  of 
epithelium,  and  is  separated  from  the  dentinal  pulp  by  only 
a  row  of  columnar  epithelium  (the  enamel  matrix),  while,  as  they 
state,  '^  on  the  opposite  surface  the  blood-vessels  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  alveolus  are  seen  coming  up  to,  and  forming  loops  im- 
mediately under,  the  enamel  pulp,  without  penetrating  it.''  It  is 
further  remarkable  that  short  tubes  filled  with  glandular  epithe- 
lium descend  among  these  vessels  from  the  enamel  pulp,  and  end 
with  blind  extremities.  How  these  tubes  (the  knobs  and  buds  of  the 
external  epithelium  as  described  in  figs.  5  and  6),  which  are  evi- 
dently glandular,  can  discharge  their  contents,  it  is  diffcult  to 
understand,  seeing  that  they  appear  to  open  into  the  substance  of 
the  enamel  pulp.  These  authors  express  the  possibility  that  the 
stellate  reticulum  between  the  two  rows  of  epithelia  only  performs 
the  mechanical  duty  of  protecting  the  growing  enamel  from  injury, 
and  provide  space  for  development.  They  also  observed  that  prior 
to  the  calcification  of  the  dentine  the  nucleated  particles  of  the 
pulp  arrange  themselves  in  rows,  and  multiply  by  transverse  divis- 
ions. The  origin  of  the  basis  substance  of  the  dentine  they  explain 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  basis  substance  and  the  tubes  originate 
from  the  cell  itself,  and  the  dentinal  fibers  are  formed  from  their 
respective  nuclei,  which  elongate  and  coalesce,  the  process  being,  as 
they  state,  similar  to  the  formation  of  bone  tissue.  The  forma 
tion  of  the  enamel  they  believe  to  be  that  the  enamel  cells  (amelo 
blasts)  undergo  direct  calcification,  and  that  other  cells  are  adde 
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when  tho  fiTHt  have  been  unod  up  in  calciflcution  until  the  eiuunel 
}ui8  obtuinrMl  itrt  projHjr  thirknuHS.  They  state,  *' It  ii  from  that 
RurHioo  of  the  enamel  pulp  which  lof>kH  toward  the  tooth  that  thi« 

uccesMivo  dov(!lop!iK«nt  of  new  onarnel  roluninii  pr»K-oc»«lg,     An  ' 
iorni,  this  tissue  wastes,  hut  it  is  not  prfihahle  that  t!      -  -  >-    - 
vprte<l  into  the  columns  as  the  jlentinal  pulp  is  con\'  ::    .  . 

ine,  because  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  pulp  are  m> 
lar  from  those  of  the  columns." 

L.  S.  Heale  (On  the  Structure  an<l  Growth  of  tho  Tissues  and  on 
Life,   Fiondon,    ISOa,    pa^e   148),  in  the  formation  of  «!      • 
MTved  between   the  formeil  dentine  and  the  vasr>ular  pi«'i'    »  ..•..  r 
wliieh   looked    like    nucleated    columnar   epithelium,   and    further 

.lys:  "  Although  the  pulp  diminishes  in  size  while  the  formation 
"f  the  dentine  proceeds,  the  pulp  docs  not  iMJcome  the  dentin<>.     • 

*  *  This  dentine  results  from  <;hanges  o<*currinp  in  a  tissue  which 
lies  iijtMn  the  surface  of  the  pulp.  This  consists  of  cell-like  col- 
umnar tissue.     •     •     ♦     ^\^  litj^v  dentine  is  forme<l,  these  «••  n.  .1,. 

roa<'h  upon  the  j)ulp,  the  constituent  tissues  of  which  ^.  y 

iliminish  in  amount."     The  author  agrees  with  J.  Tomes  that  tho 

•  lentinal  canals  are  not  empty,  but  contain  living  fibrils,  which  he 
was  able  to  stain  with  carmine.  He  also  states  that  the  '  1 
Hhers  are  formed  from  the  nuclei  (p*rininal  matter)  of  tii.  .•.i«», 
while  the  bjwis-substanceof  the  dentine  represents  his  fornnil  juifr- 
rial,  which  substance  calcifies  in  tho  form  of  small  ^ 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  and  often  several  of  i\wM*  (*<iiil> 
The  fornuition  of  eiuunel,  he  believes,  is  accomplishinl  in  aliout  t\w 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  dentine,  but  he  is  op|N»f«o<l  U^  calling 
the  layer  of  enanu^l  cells  membraiui  pneforuuitiva.  v-»  ^*  •»-  -  ♦'  tt 
the  memhrane  raismi  by  tlu*  a<'tion  of  acetic  acid  • 

altered  outer  uncalcitied   part  of  tho  columnar  cidU,  which  he  \to- 

lieves  to  be  Xasmyth's  membrane.      He  further  hh)*i:  •*  There  arv 

nunuTous  (*namel  cells  (in  describing  a  s)HMMmen)  which  art*  i 

in  the  lowiT  part,  near  thetlentine.  while  the  mon»  -    :      ' 

tion   renuiins  granular,  ami  still  contains  a   largr 

enamel   cell    increase's   in   length    as  the   so-calltMl    ; 

away  in  a  direction  from  tho  dentine."     In  the  format  ion  of  th# 

oenientum,  Heale  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  tissue  is  not  the  r> 

of  an  ossification  of  the  ttMith-s^ic,  but   that   it  is   f 

action   identical   to  the  formation  of    bono  tissue.     w„   ^^^. 
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Beale  enters  into  the  discussion  of  the  homology  of  the  dentine, 
enamel  and  cementum,  and  says:  ''I  look  upon  both  enamel  and 
dentine  as  calcified  'epithelial  structures; '"'  coming  to  this  conclu- 
sion tlirough  the  fact  that  dentine  has  a  greater  resemblance  to 
epithelium  than  bone;  also,  that  hairs,  like  teeth,  grow  from 
follicles. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  healed  fracture  of  a  tooth,  with  a  new 
formation  of  enamel,  is  found  in  Virchow's  Archiv.  (Bd.  38,  Heft. 
4),  by  H.  Hertz.  The  tooth  was  extracted  by  Briicke  from  the 
mouth  of  a  servant  girl  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  at  the  age  of 
eight  had  a  fall,  when  the  tooth,  a  left  upper  lateral,  was  fractured. 
Tlie  crown  of  the  tooth,  after  this  accident,  was  directed  outward. 
Hertz  describes  the  probable  healing  process  of  the  dentine  and 
cement um,  but  is  unable  to  explain  the  new  formation  of  the  enamel 
which  was  observed  upon  this  tooth.  He  also  published  an  article 
in  Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  fiir  Zahnheilkunde,  1870,  page  181, 
on  tooth  fractures,  in  which  he  gave  the  history  of  fourteen  healed 
fractures  of  teeth. 

E.  F.  Wenzel,  who  wrote  an  extensive  article  on  researches 
about  the  enamel  organ  and  the  enamel  of  animals  (Archiv  der  Heil- 
kunde,  1868,  page  97),  in  describing  the  enamel  cells  of  a  sheep, 
says  (page  101)  that  sometimes  he  observed  a  light  rim  on  that  part 
of  the  enamel  cells  which  lies  toward  the  enamel,  but  that  he  was 
unable  to  observe  anything  like  the  membrana  praeformativa 
described  by  Huxley  to  be  present  between  the  enamel  cells  and 
the  enamel  prisms,  for  the  purpose  of   excreting  the  enamel. 

Carl  Wedl  (The  Pathology  of  the  Teeth,  Philadelphia,  1872),  re- 
garding the  formation  of  the  enamel,  holds  the  opinion  that  it  is 
produced  by  direct  calcification  of  the  ameloblasts  (enamel  cells) 
into  the  enamel.  In  regard  to  the  enamel  organ,  he  observed 
that  with  the  growth  of  the  tooth  it  becomes  thinner,  and  finally 
shrivels  up  completely.  His  views  concerning  the  formation  of 
dentine  are  that  "  as  soon  as  the  connection  of  the  dentinal  with 
their  formative  cells  occurs,  the  calcification  of  the  dentinal  cells 
begins;  their  principal  and  accessory  processes  remain  attached  and 
are  transformed  into  dentinal  fibei"S."  Wedl  is  convinced  that  the 
odontoblasts  are  the  only  formations  capable  of  producing  dentine, 
and  when  this  occurs  in  places  where  no  odontoblasts  are  present,  it 
can  only  be  done  by  an  inversion  of  the  odontoblast  layer  (membrana 
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Mirig).     The  occurrence  of  the  globular  torritoriei  in  the  dentine 

iif  oxphiinfl  aK  the  roiiult  of  u  coalcM'cnco  of  iwparate  groujMi  of  cml- 

ifHMl  (Imtiiial  ('i*IIh.     On  t)i(>  formation  of  the  (•  m  he  mti: 

At  tin*  niar^'in  of  the  crown   thu  dental  Hac  en  .  and  upon 

itrt  inner  Hiirfare  the  formation  of  the  rement  ix  «•!  .  incrfa>'in? 

^[^radually  aa  the  formation  of  the  root  advances;  the  lower  segn 
f  the  dental  sac   becomes,  therefore,  the  root   membrane  of  the 
»otii/'     On  the  structure  of  Nasmyth's  membrane  he  agrees  with 

,1.  Tomes,  viz.,  that  it  Iwlonj^s  to  the  cement. 

(to  BK  COjmXUED.) 


CROWN  AND  BRIDGE-WORK. 


BY    DH.    V.  T.    VAX  WoEUT,   IlltooKLYN,    X.   Y. 


Read  rkkore  the  Ce.xtkal  Dental  Ahscn-iatiox  or  Norther.x  New  Jebhet. 


It  is  wiili  some  apprehension  tliat  I  present  tl>e  j^ulijrei  of  i  rown 
and  Hrid^'e-work   for  ynur  eonsijh'ration  to-ni^ht,  but  if  you  will 
kindly  l)ear  with  inc  I  shall  endeavor  to  convert  you  to  the  belief 
of   that   old  adage,   ''there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun/'  not 
\rnoring  the  fact  that  there  are  those  who  advance  claims  to  the 
invention  of  the  great  and  scientitit*  system  known  in  our  pn  ' 
sion  as  (Vown  and   liridp'-work.       It  seems  to  me  that  t^ 
calliMl  inventors  are  simply  elaborators  of  that   which  lue'  ' 
covered  numy  years  a;^o,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ti      ^ 
Court  of  the  Tnited  States  has  endorsetl  them  as  being  the  or  . 
nators.  thereby  placing  in  their  haiuls  an  exclusive  right  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  profi'ssion  at  large.      I  n'fer  to  the  Inter-  'i 
<Vown  Co.     Now,  while  Bridge- wnrk  is  not  a  jwirt  of  ni\    j 
I  think  there  are  numy  cases  when*  it  could  U*  iiit.li, .!  ? 
tage;  but,  knowing  the  uns4«ttled  state  of  tlies*'  t»                          ts,  I 
have  kept  myself  free  from  the  |H»Hsil)le  chance  of  a  suit  at  law.  and 
my    patit»nts    from    the   annoyance   of   publi«'ily   by  having  * 
mouths    made  a   subject    for    news|»a|MT   cri'                 To   :* 

crowns  I   have   given  a  great   deal  «»f  time,  •  '  ' 

the  |n  rfecting  (not   in\iMif  iii/^  wt  \\\v  r»riM'rv«w  ' 
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In  searching  for  something  new  upon  this  subject,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  work  published  by  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1835,  the  title  of  which  is,  "  A  System  of  Dental 
Surgery,  in  three  Parts, ^'  by  Samuel  Sheldon  Fitch,  M.  D.,  Sur- 
geon Dentist,  from  which  I  have  taken  the  following  extract. 

''Of  the  Man"ner  in  which  Artificial  Teeth  Should  be 
Inserted  in  the  Mouth  with  Ligatures. — These  are  made  of 
silk,  or  fine  gold  or  silver  wire,  and  are  passed  through  the  tooth  or 
teeth  which  we  fasten  in  the  mouth.  When  the  artificial  tooth  or 
teeth  are  placed  in  the  position  we  wish  them,  the  ligatures  are 
carried  around  the  two  adjoining  living  teeth,  and  tied  so  as  to  be 
firm  in  their  places.^'  I  simply  mention  this  clause  to  show  that 
metal  was  used  to  fasten  artificial  teeth  by  means  of  surrounding 
the  adjoining  living  teeth.  The  fourth  method  distinctly  speaks 
of  fastening  several  teeth  to  one  or  more  roots,  viz. : 

''  Of  Pivots. — This  is  the  fourth  mode  of  fastening  individual 
artificial  teeth,  and  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  best  mode  in  which 
artificial  teeth  can  ever  be  fastened  in  the  mouth.  The  pivots 
are  passed  into  the  stumps  of  teeth,  having  the  crown  of  a  tooth 
attached  to  them,  and  may  be  done  in  this  way  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
firm,  and  remain  useful  to  the  patient  for  many  years.  We  some- 
times fasten  several  teeth,  united  in  a  block,  upon  one  or  two 
stumps.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  over  every  other  is,  I  be- 
lieve, now  generally  admitted.  Clasp  springs  and  plates  united 
may  be  worn  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  the  stump  is  the  bet- 
ter mode,  if  sound  and  firm;  if  not,  pivots  should  be  fastened  in 
them.^^ 

This  book  has  also  illustrated  plates  of  this  class  of  work,  which 
I  had  expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  to  you  this  evening, 
but  unfortunately  Dr.  Parker,  to  whom  they  belong,  is  very  ill, 
and  I  did  not  feel  like  assuming  the  responsibility  of  bringing  them 
here  without  him.  Dr.  Parker  has  been  approached  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  book,  and  as  the  sum  offered  was  very  large,  he  is  sus- 
picious that  it  was  by  an  agent  of  the  International  Tooth  Crown 
Co. 

Now  that  I  have  given  you  the  most  important  points  of  my 
paper,  permit  me  to  present  to  you  my  system  of  crowning  teeth. 
My  first  care  in  these  operations  is  the  preparation  of  the  parts  to 
be  restored.     After  pursuing  the  usual  course  of  excavating  and 
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<l«aiiin^  tlio  root  or  root.M,  I  pro<M«'(l  to   fill   the  a|K:*.x  of  ea<-h  root 

with  a  paste  nia<h'  from  a  forimila  furniMhcd  hy  I)r.  Ix>nl,  of  New 

York,  viz. : 

lodol,  gri).  XX. 

Zinc  Oxide,  grn.  xxx. 

\'a«eline  Car.,  g.  s. 

Mix  to  form  a  8titT  paato. 

Over  this  I  j)lace  a  covering  (»f  Dawson's  oxy-phosphate,  the  paste 
and  phosphate  occupying  ahout  ODC-third  the  length  of  the  root. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  cases  where  a  dowel  or  pivot  is  uwnI,  leaving 
two-tliirds  for  the  acconimodation  of  the  pin,  wliich  is  all-sufticient 
f(»r  a  crown  adjusted  in  the  manner  I  am  al)out  to  present.  I 
trim  tlie  root  down  to  a  pro|>er  shape,  take  a  liOgan  pin  ami  cut 
from  the  Rmall  end  enough  of  it  to  allow  it  to  rest  u|Mjn  the  phos- 
phate, with  the  large  end  protruding  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch.  Then  from  a  piece  of  22  K.,  \o.  29  or  3o  gold  plate,  I  cut 
to  sha|»e,  or  very  near  it,  a  cap  through  which  I  drive  a  punch, 
resting  it  upon  a  hlock  of  zinc;  this  pun<-h  being  a  tritle  smaller 
than  the  ])ins,  and  shaped  like  them,  will  allow  the  pin  to  \MJkSS 
through  the  cap  about  three-quarters  of  its  length;  this  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  root  and  driven  home  with  a  nudlet,  using  for  a  drift 
a  piece  of  orange  woimI,  such  i\&  is  furnished  by  the  dental  de|>ots 
in  bundles. 

We  now  liave  the  pin  adjuste<l  in  the  cap  to  its  proper  length, 
and  by  holding  it  firndy  in  |ilace  with  the  drift  u.sed,  the  goUl  is  to 
be  iMirnished  to  the  form  of  the  root;  then  removing  the  pin  and 
cap  together,  they  are  soldered  with  2n  K.  solder  over  a  Hunsen 
Hame  or  spirit  lamp.  After  soldering,  replace  the  pin  and  cap 
upon  tlu'  root,  and  with  a  plug  finishing  bur  (sugar  loaf.  No.  243) 
trim  the  cap  to  the  exact  size  of  the  root,  and  cut  the  pin  from  the 
upper  surface  so  that  it  is  fiush  with  the  top  of  the  cap.  Now 
select  a  plato  t<H)th  of  the  ]>ro{KT  sha|)0,  size,  and  t*olor.  litu^k  it 
with  22  K.  gold  and  grind  it  to  fit  the  cap.  Dry  the  {uirtu  and 
wax  the  tooth  fast  with  ordimiry  biuk^  wax,  nunove  an«l  invt*«t 
in  ])iiiiiice  and  plaster.  at>out  equal  parts,  trimming  it  ilown  so  that 
there  is  a  covering  of  about  one-f«»urth  «»f  an  imdi  all  round.  Tho 
wax  can  then  Iw  removeil  with  the  {xdnt  of  a  knife.  IMoce  it  orer 
or  in  the  fire  until  the  piece  is  thoroughly  dried,  then  flow  u|Mm  it  tO 
K.  solder  to  the  thickness  rejpiinnl.     After  rrmoving  fn»m  the  in- 
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vestment,  the  gold  work  should  be  trimmed  and  contoured  with 
suitable  corundum  wheels,  and  polished  with  Dr.  E.  Parmly 
Brown's  moose-hide  j^oints.  I  then  barb  the  pin  with  a  common 
knife,  cut  a  few  irregular  grooves  in  the  root,  and  set  the  crown 
with  Dawson's  Cement.  This  last,  the  operation  of  setting,  is  very 
l)leasing  to  the  operator,  as  the  crown  will  go  to  its  place  without 
the  least  difficulty;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  wrong 
after  once  properly  adjusting  or  fitting  it. 

The  advantages  I  claim  in  this  over  other  systems  are  the  follow- 
ing :  First — The  very  little  skill  required  to  make  a  true  union  be- 
tween the  crown  and  root.  Second— The  simplicity  of  the  whole 
operation,  and  the  comparatively  short  time  required  to  complete  a 
crown  of  this  kind — about  one  hour  from  the  time  your  patient 
takes  the  chair  until  he  is  ready  to  leave  it;  there  is  no  pain  con- 
nected with  the  operation,  and  very  little,  if  any,  fatigue.  Third — 
You  have  in  this  crown  all  the  virtues  of  the  band-cap  crown,  be- 
sides its  better  appearance,  which  your  patient  will  concede  at  once, 
and  you  can  dismiss  him  feeling  perfectly  sure  of  the  stability  of 
your  work,  and  not  apprehensive  of  a  visit  from  him  in  a  short 
time,  with  the  declaration,  perhaps  made  before  waiting  patients, 
that  the  tooth  is  off. 

Having  thus  briefly  spoken  of  my  method  of  crowning  the  six 
front  teeth  with  the  combination  of  gold  and  porcelain,  permit  me 
for  a  few  moments  to  call  your  attention  to  the  crowning  of  bicus- 
pids and  molars.  We  all  know  that  these  cases  vary  considerably  ; 
where,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  practical,  I  use  in  preference  the  gold 
band  with  a  porcelain  tip,  but  in  many  cases  I  find  it  impossible  to 
get  the  required  strength  in  this  manner,  and  as  a  consequence  re- 
sort to  the  all-gold  crown,  which  we  know  is  ever  reliable  and  can 
be  depended  upon,  if  properly  adjusted,  and  in  the  construction  of 
this  I  claim  a  little  originality. 

After  preparing  the  root  I  make  of  22  K.  gold,  N"o.  28  plate,  a 
band  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  a  perfect  clearance  of  the  crown 
floor.  I  select  a  natural  tooth  (of  which  I  have  a  sufficient  number 
at  my  command)  that  will  give  me  the  required  contour.  I  then 
take  the  thinnest  platinum  I  can  get,  which  is  about  like  the  rolled 
gold  that  is  sometimes  used  in  finishing  fillings,  and  burnish  this 
into  and  around  the  crown  of  the  natural  tooth,  trimming  it  down 
with   a  pair  of   curved  scissors.     I  throw  into  it  a  little  powdered 
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borax  and  Hcrap  goM  of    TZ  K.,  and  hold  it  OTcr  a  Riin«cn  flariH- 
until  it  ha.H  nidtiMl  and  lU)\vc(l,  tuldin^  to  it  a  Hufficicnt  r|iiaf     * 
completely  1111  thi.s  platininn  mould.     Then  with  a  No.  •&< 
file    I  cut  the  lower  Hurface  fwrfec-tly  stniight.     The  rinjf 
been  tiled  in  like  manner,  I  place  it  iij>on  the  crown  and  MildiT  with 
1^  K.  Holder.     I  then  take  a  piece  of  pine  wckxI,  and  with  the  gold 
mallet  drive  the  hand  into  the  wood  to  the  flcKir  of  the  crown;  th«'H 
with   my  penknife   I  trim  otT  the  out.sidc  of  the  wood  mi  that  I  ran 
get   at   the   crown,   and   with  a   tile  of  a  Muitahle  cut  I  flie  ofT  tli*- 
platinum  and  HurpluM  gold,  using  plug  finishing  burti  in  the  crevirrs 
and  curvcH  that  the  tiles  will  not  touch.     ThiH  leaver  mc  a  crown  of 
all  Ti  K.  gold,  and  solid  from  the  root  to  it«  top,  which  I  set  in  the 
U8ual  numner. 


ORAL  SURCiKRY. 


IIV    \l.    <:.    BKKWSTKH,    M.    I>.   s. 


Read  bekorjc  the  I{kih»ki.yn   Pextal  S(M*imr. 


Of  all  the  departmentH  within   the  wide  8co|X)  of  our  pr-'f.-.i-.n. 
I  know  of  none  more  deserving  our  attention  than  Ond  Siirj:rr\.  "t 
one   which    in  ho   largely    neglecte«l.       In    s*'lc«ting   a   Huhjcil    for 
writing,  I  have  determined  to  narrate  some  vixm^a  that  I   hav(>  m^^ii 
in  liOHpitals  and  dispensaries,  and  diiR'Uss  them  from  a  {mthological 
standpoint.    Such  patients,  however,  as  one  meets  there,  arc  alu.^ 
unsatisfactory,  i\s  they  are  likely  to  disjip|R>ar  as  8<»on  as  r 
fortahle.      In  the  event  of  a  return  of  the  diseas«\  they  ar»  .^uu*   .i-« 
likely  to  go  to  s<»me  other  similar   institution  ;    thi»»k»    !» ..«■?.     ir.- 
very  pro|H«rly  called  •*  roinnlers."   Then,  too,  the  jdiysic* 
of  su(d)  patients  is  far  helow  those  in  private  practice,  cauin^tl  largi-l> 
by  p(H)r  dwelling  places  and  insutVicient  food  and  clothing.     How- 
ever, sufVicient'<'an  Ik?  seen  to  obtain  a  general  knowh»«lge  of  alni<w«t 
every  case  that  presents  itself. 

The  first  case   of  iujportance  that   came  under   mv  ..V«..  n:iti  ti 
Was  that  of  a  (ierman  girl,  about  fourtcn^n  yc*ar»  of  a. 
developed,  su tiering  intenmOy  from  a  swollen  face  which 
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closed  the  right  eye,  and  also  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  August 
weather.  On  examination,  I  found  the  crown  of  the  right  sujoer- 
ior  second  molar  broken  off,  the  other  teeth  being  apparently  good. 
I  extracted  the  roots,  but  no  pus  followed.  On  closer  examination  I 
found  the  first  bicuspid  opaque  and  extracted  it,  and  a  copious  flow 
of  thin,  dark,  fetid  pus  shot  out  as  if  from  great  pressure.  The 
discharge  continued  so  long  that  I  told  her  to  come  again  the  fol- 
lowing day,  instructing  her  to  keep  the  cavity  open  and  allow  a 
free  discharge.  She  came  at  the  appointed  time,  and  I  was  able  to 
make  a  thorough  examination,  and  found  the  cavity  opened  into  the 
antrum,  which  was  unusually  large,  due  to  the  bulging  out  of  the 
anterior  wall  from  the  extreme  pressure  of  the  fermenting  fluid 
within,  and  whichever  way  I  turned  the  probe  it  grated  as  against 
the  side  of  a  brick,  but  I  could  not  pass  it  into  the  nasal  cavity. 

No  history  of  the  case  could  be  obtained,  other  than  that  she  had 
suffered  from  toothache  for  about  three  months.  I  conducted  the 
patient  to  the  surgical  department,  where  a  consultation  was  held, 
and  they  decided  to  operate  by  making  a  sufficient  opening  and  to 
remove  the  necrosed  boue  by  a  bur,  to  all  of  which  her  parents  con- 
sented. On  further  deliberation  wiser  counsel  prevailed,  and  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  wait  until  more  favorable  conditions  could  be 
obtained  and  the  patient's  extremely  debilitated  condition  could  be 
improved,  and  also  for  cooler  weather.  In  the  meantime  I  was  to 
have  charge  and  do  what  I  could  for  her  by  the  use  of  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid.  I  accordingly  instructed  her  how  to  prepare  a  fifty  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  provided  her  with  an  ordinary 
rubber  syringe,  and  told  her  to  syringe  it  out  thoroughly  twice  a 
day,  first  with  a  good  supply  of  tepid  water  and  afterward  with  the 
syringe  twice  filled  with  the  acid,  and  also  to  keep  the  opening 
tightly  packed  with  absorbent  cotton  to  enlarge  it,  and  to  return 
each  week  for  further  instruction.  I  also  gave  her  for  constitutional 
treatment  syr.  iod.  ferri.,  ten  drops,  t.  i.  d.  and  plenty  of  good 
nutritious  food,  such  as  beef,  soup,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  from  the  diet 
dispensary. 

I  saw  her  about  once  a  week  during  the  next  three  months,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  she  had  no  need  of  any  surgical  operation. 
The  flow;  of  pus  had  entirely  stopped,  and  the  opening  was  closed. 
The  bulging  out  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  remained  the  same, 
and  does  to  this  day. 
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Aiiotlicr  ca8C  waH  tliut  of  an  Italian  woman,  a(K>iit  forty  yritni  of 

••,  who  ha<l  aflwellin^nn  the  left  yide  of  her  face,  nli^ht,  however, 
.4-  ('ornparcd  with  tlu;  other,  and  who  name  to  ludc  for  mtnxe  nieili- 
cine  to  take  a  bad  ta«te  out  of  her  montli.  With  a  heotio  tlimh 
ii)M)n  her  check  and  a  deep  couj^^li,  there  wa.4  no  difliculty  in  dia|;^ot- 

S  hern  to  Ix)  a  case  of  conHU nipt  ion.  She  wiui  neat  and  rh^n,  with 
wt'll  developed  features,  but  the  odor  from  her  month  wan  very  ba«l. 
She  also  eouiplained  of  tootluK'he  on  the  left  niile  of  her  face,  and  I 
found,  on  examination,  that  the  teeth  from  the  Huj>erior  rentr  i!-  f.. 
the  riccoml  molars  were  either  badly  deeaye<l  or  liroken  off,  a 
gums  j^reatly  Hwollen.  After  considerable  |)er8uaHion  she  conflentotl 
to  have  them  extracted,  which  resulted  in  extennivo  hemorrhap'. 
mixed  with  pus,  the  character  of  which  could  not  at  that  time  be 
•'i^tin^uished. 

After  the  hemorrluige  luid  Hufliciently  subsided,  she  waA  told  to 
come  the  next  day,  when  the  diagnosis  was  very  simple.  Through 
the  sockets  of  the  eye  tooth  and  lirst  and  second  bicuspids,  the 
handle  of  an  excavator  readily  passed  to  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  with 
the  same  sense  of  roughness  that  always  denotes  ne<T<^>sis.  Then* 
was  still  a  co])ious  tlow  of  sanious  pus,  and  after  thontughlv 
evacuating  the  antrum  and  syringing  it  out  with  a  four  |H>r  cent, 
aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  arid,  she  was  told  to  come  tho  follow- 
ing week,  that  being  the  earliest  time  slie  had  at  her  dis|KMal.  She 
was  given  a  sufficient  amount  of  amnuitic  sulpluiric  acid,  dilutc«i 
one-half  with  water,  a  syringe  and  mtton,  and  told  to  syringe  it 
twice  a  day,  ami  to  pack  it  with  cotton  after  each  dressing,  and  no 
doubt  she  did,  for  at  tho  end  of  a  wei^k  she  rcturneii,  and  com- 
plainiMl  that  h(T  face  was  very  much  worse;  that  she  had  tlonc  exactiv 
•8  she  had  l>ocn  told,  and  had  |)ut  a  piece  of  cotton  in  tho  hole 
twice  a  day  until  she  (MUild  no  longer  get  any  in!  She  had  f 
ten  to  remove  each  piece  that  was  put  in  tlie  time  l>efore,  nii<i  ii:iii 
been  siujply  adiling  j)iec(*  after  piece,  twice  a  day.  until  nt»  mon» 
would  enter.  Con8ec|Uently,  the  usi»  of  the  syringe  had  Uvn  »»f  n<i 
effect.  I  found,  on  examination,  that  the  antrum  wajt  |iiicke«l  xt>T\ 
olos4*ly  with  cotton,  and  it  re<|uinMl  a  long  time  to  rcnioTe  it,  Xh^ 
odor  at  the  same  time  being  dreadful.  The  dijif  ' 
Tery  greatly  increasiMl  from  the  pres^un^  of  the 
floor  of  the  orliit.  pnHlucing  orbital  ctdlulitis.  > 
•lire  she  would  lose  the  eye.     Such,  however,  did  not  prore  to  bt 
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the  case,  for  at  the  end  of  another  week,  with  thorough  cleansing 
and  proper  drainage,  all  inflammation  around  the  eye  had  entirely 
disappeared.  I  also  noticed  considerable  exfoliation  of  the  alveolus, 
which  was  easily  removed  with  an  excavator.  At  the  end  of 
another  week  a  large  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  had  also 
exfoliated.  It  was  the  anterior  inferior  portion,  from  the  canine 
fossa  to  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  including  a  portion  of  the  palatine 
process.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  removing  this  piece, 
as  the  gums  had  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  edges  were  very  ragged 
and  sharp,  which  caused  considerable  hemorrhage.  However, 
after  diligent  eifort  it  was  finally  removed,  and  the  hemorrhage 
stopped  by  compression. 

I  gave  her  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  dressing,  with  syringe,  etc., 
and  after  some  trouble  in  teaching  her  how  to  use  it,  soon  began  to  see 
its  good  effects.  In  about  another  month  the  discharge  had  entirely 
ceased,  and  no  trace  of  necrosis  could  be  found.  The  opening  at 
the  canine  fossa  was  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  passage  from  the  antrum  into  the  nasal  cavity  about  the  same. 

I  now  made  for  her  a  partial  plate  which  so  restored  the  fullness 
of  the  lip  that  the  deformity  was  scarcely  noticeable,  and  aside  from 
the  annoyance  of  cleaning  the  cavity  after  each  meal,  she  had  no 
trouble.  For  constitutional  treatment  I  gave  her  syp.  iod.  ferri., 
ten  drops  three  times  a  day,  and  cod-liver  oil. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid  for  such  cases,  but  I  have  found  that  patients  will  use 
that  ^when  they  will  use  nothing  else,  and  the  results  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  No  one  will  attempt  to  dispute  the  advisa- 
bility of  this  treatment  over  an  operation  with  the  knife  in  these 
two  cases. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  puny,  sickly  boy  of  four  years,  who 
had  to  be  carried  in  his  mother's  arms  to  the  dispensary,  and  who 
had  the  same  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  treatment  for  necrosis  in  his 
right  inferior  maxillary,  which  exfoliated  a  piece  of  bone  an  inch 
and  one  half  long  and  one  quarter  inch  wide,  and  the  treatment 
resulted  in  complete  recovery  in  three  months.  An  operation  with 
the  knife  could  have  made  no  better  result,  and,  to  say  the  least, 
would  have  been  injudicious.  The  character  of  the  discharge  of 
the  first  two  cases,  thin,  dark  and  fetid,  I  have  always  found  the 
result  of  necrosis. 
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liKAl)    Mf.h'.UK     \     Imi>>    MkkTIM*    or   THK    ^1.    7tii    ,\M»    "III    I>I«»THI«T    I'E^TAl. 
S«H  IKTIKM    liri.U    IX    \UVVA\A*,    <>«ToHi:H.     l*"**? 


IIY    l»l{.    W.     I.    ARKOLD,    KOCHESlKu, 


Kvery  iiiun  who  8tart«  out  in  u  profcHtiional  cuhmt  iloin-*  to  be 
iicccHflful.     'IV)  attain  thin  end   many  qualitio^  of  niind  and  heart 
ir-e  needed,     (rood  work  and  careful  training  in  the 
inentfi  r»f  tlio  profession  are  not  HiiHicient  in  thernfM-U.  -  i.. 
full   measure  of  suceesij,  thou^di  they  are  very  im|M»rtiint   :..  .   . -. 
What  if?  needed  is  the  rounding  out  of  a  man's  ^rx-ial  nature,  and 
this  can  only  como  by  careful  culture.     We  owe  to  society  a  debt 
that  must  he  paid,  if  we  expect  to  collect  our  debt«)  from  8o<  : 
I'his  l»ein^'  the  case,  is  it  not  a  wise  provision  on  your  |»art  f 
and  win  tlie  g(>od-will  and  favor  of  a  |M)wer  so  |M)tent  in  it-^  .•  ..ii;y 
to  pave  the  way  to  fortune  and  prosperitv.  or  to  sink  you  in  1i«»ih?- 
less  ruin  and  adversity? 

^'ou   nuiy  a«k,  how  can  this  be  accomplishe<l?     I  answer,  * 
hy  heinj?  worthy;  second,  by  showing  your  worth,  an  nothing 
like  good  work  honestly  and  well  «lone:  third,  by  culti     *         luc 
8o<'ial  part  of  your  luiture,  hy  smoothing  otT  the  r-"''''  •  "«d 

by  polishing  up  your  intellect,  manners  and  genenil  >  .1 

to  have  a  few  rules  for  every -<lay  use  in  the  nuitter  of  social  cultun*. 

First.      Ixst  no  day  pass  without  adding  some  now  fact  or  thought 
to  your  store  of  information. 

Sfrond.      Inform  yourself  as   to  the  best  UMigos  of  good  tooietr. 

Tliini.     Strupulously  keep  this  cfule  of  ethics. 

Fourth.     Attenil  strictly  to  your  own  atlairs  and  guani  agninut 
medilling  with  those  of  otheni. 

Fifth.     ('h<K)se  goo<l  society  and  reject  any  that  falln  Iwlow  . 
standard  of  right. 

With  these    ruh'S,  go   forth  to  rreate   ft»r    »••••••- -If  a  pirt  ■ 

name  in  the  ranks  where  you  would  like  t«>  I  ^n.     'I 

ist  shotild  Ih*  entitleil  to  enter  the  In^st  cinder  of  tociety.  and  he  U, 

when  he  has  complied  with  the  re<|uiremcnt«  of  their  inmIc.     You 

will  not  find  the  doors  to  any  cinde  open  all  at  oniH'.     It 

and  de|M'nds  upon  llu'tai't  of  the  \u  eking  adnuf»^««i>Mi  uir 

certain  forms  and  legitimate  inlriMl...  : — .^, 


l^Q  Original  Communications. 

■  Man  belongs  to  the  gregarious  type  of  animals,  and  when  left 
alone  becomes  eccentric  and  odd,  and  exhibits  many  of  the  selfish 
traits  of  character  seen  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  brute  creation. 
T.ook  at  the  man  who  confines  himself  to  his  counting  room  and 
business  entirely,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  see  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  hog  family  developed  in  him. 

The  three  great  divisions  of  the  social  life  are  home,  general 
society,  and  professional  or  business  associations.  The  social  home 
life  should  be  the  highest,  the  sweetest  and  dearest  to  every  Ameri- 
can heart.  Here  the  tender  love,  the  generous  sympathy,  the 
happy  greeting,  the  sweet  smiles  of  friends  and  family  make  the 
soundest  institutions  of  our  country.  Here  should  be  the  cradle 
where  the  happiest  manners  are  born,  the  truest  and  best  friend- 
ships formed,  where  the  kindest  words  are  spoken  and  the  most 
done  to  bring  the  ideal  life  of  the  best  society  to  perfection.  With- 
out this  effort  at  home  to  subdue  your  irritable  and  selfish  dis- 
positions, your  future  successes  in  society  will  be  only  shams  of  the 
most  hypocritical  order.  Home  is  the  foundation  of  our  American 
institutions,  and  when  the  home-life  becomes  less  sound,  sweet  and 
attractive,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  social  rottenness,  and  it  Avill  break 
out  in  social  ulcers,  which  will  sap  all  true  social  life.  The  two  dearest 
words  to  Americans  are  Home  and  Mother;  I  count  the  moral  downfall 
of  any  man  from  the  day  he  repudiates  these  holy  words,  whether  it 
be  the  home  of  his  own  mother  or  that  of  the  mother  of  his  children. 

Society  life  is  next  to  the  home  life.  Every  one  needs  some  relax- 
ation after  the  racking  brain  or  muscular  work  of  each  day.  I  do  not 
mean,  when  I  recommend  society,  that  you,  as  professional  gentle- 
men, shall  follow  all  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life.  You  cannot 
afford  the  time  or  expenditure  necessary  to  meet  such  demands. 
But  I  mean,  when  I  recommend  society  for  culture,  that  it  shall  be 
among  good,  sensible  people,  who  recognize  the  fact  that  the  night 
was  made  for  sleep.  This  class  is  the  thinking  class,  the  reading 
class,  the  intelligent  class,  that  make  men  sound,  sweet  and  strong. 
These  are  the  people  who  move  the  world  and  hold  it  in  equilib- 
rium. This  circle  comprises  the  busy  people,  who  are  working  in 
churches,  in  reforms  of  all  kinds,  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  the 
broad  fields  of  literature  and  education.  They  are  the  people  who 
are  living  to  some  purpose,  and  in  this  class  I  recommend  you  to 
find  your  friends. 
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The  cluini  hm^  been  tiiade  that  (leiitii4t«  are,  ai  a  c\tktm^  not  ten* 
-of'ial  among  thernsclveii — that  tlioy  are  kept  a|»art  by  petty  local 
jcalousicH  and  anirnositicfl,  really  lx*neath  the  notice  of  ciilturtt]  ^en- 
tlcnicn.  If  tlicHi*  roiidition.s  really  do  exint,  no  time  should  U-  jr^nt 
ill  trying  to  heal  old   wounds  and  ilre.-is  old       •       'ill  all  :\-         'I. 

Then  it  may  he  wii<l  of  uh,  \\a  it  is  said  of  the  -  ^  of  ph\   .% 

that   we   jtrofessionally  consult   together  and    help   each  other  in 
lillicult  ca«eH  with  right  good-will. 

1  am  pleaded  to  Miy  from  my  ohncrvation,  and  from  what  I  hare 
L:atliered  from  exprrienee  of  others,  that   the  hroad   '"        '        rit  of 

^'ood-will  and   hrolherly  fe("lin^'  is  ra)iidly  -i.  .  ..i;».  \ 

has  hern  brought  about  by  our  freipient  n 

I  have  iKJon  glad  to  see  the  growing  res|>ect  and  dignity  mani« 
fcHted.  Men  have  learned  that  no  good,  Huhdtantial  stnictare  b 
reared  on  the  ruin  of  another.     The  way  to  grow  .  afldentiftii 

;ini(>ng  ourselves,  is  to  attend  the  city,  distriet  an-i  >!ate  so^'it-ty 
meetings.  In  these  we  are  brought  together  to  contribute  our  mile 
to  the  general  goo<l.  We  get  new  ideas  and  are  letter  men  for  this 
intercourse.  Our  societien  are  elevating  in  their  tendencioi.  ami 
are  growing  more  antl  more  into  digni!ie<I,  useful  institutions.  The 
greatest  evil  to  guard  against  is  the  foil"  '         .-   .      .  .    .  ^^ 

gree«|  forotlirial  position     I  could  imt  li.  n-  .-. m  I 

a  great  Hental  Asso<*iation,  that  the  principal  mu 
for  whom  are  you  going  to  vote?  As  if  the  A  ion  wa«  onl\  a 

btMly  of  wire  pullers,  and  its  principal  object  the  elwlion  of  iome 
one  to  oHiee  I 

Our  social  dental  clubs,  1  bilii\r.  can  be  nnide  very  UM'ful  to 
promote  a  higher  educational  standard  and  culture  •»••'■••'  •-  ••'■•»« 
vided  they  <lo  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  their  object,  . I  i« 

into  mere  drinking  and  smoking  clubs,  where  the  best  fellow  t«  he 
who  can  tell  the  most  interesting  ntory.  The  dental  club  that  in  a 
working  institution,  where  paiK»n*  an»  can*fully  •  'wui. 

where  dilVicult   pathological  vw-  '  '  ~'f 

int«Test  to  the  profession  are  co:.  ,.  

and  perhaps  inusit*  intnNlu(*e<l  tn  nuike  the  e\  ^ 

blessing  to  all  who  are  its  memb  ts.     Our  pr 

able  and    useful,  autl   what  it   nOi*<U  mo«(t   in  men  who 

bringing  to  it  a  good  preparation  and  a  br.»ad»  liberal  rducat40U  auu 

culture. 
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%t\mX^  of  Society  p^dinois;. 

NINTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

SEPTEMBER,  1887. 


SECTIO?^  XVIIT,  DENTAL  AND  OKAL  SURGEKY. 


Reported  for  the  Independent  Practitioner,  by  "Mrs.  M.  W.  J." 
Continued  From  Page  87. 


FRIDAY   AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Allport  moved  that,  in  order  to  hear  all  of  the  re- 
maining papers,  there  be  no  more  general  discussion. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Baldwin  hoped  the  motion  would  not  prevail,  as  it 
would  cut  off  those  who  might  have  valuable  thoughts  to  offer. 
He  thought  it  better  to  get  all  the  good  possible  out  of  one  paper 
than  to  hurry  through  many. 

Dr.  Atkinson  agreed  with  Dr.  Baldwin.  There  was  no  value  in 
accumulating  a  great  mass  of  material. 

Dr.  Allport  withdrew  his  resolution. 

A  paper  was  then  presented  from  Dr.  E.  Andrieu,  Paris,  presi- 
dent of  the  Odontological  Society  of  France,  on  ^^The  Sixth  Year 
Molar."  An  abridged  translation  of  the  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  L. 
D.  Shepard,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

In  this  paper  the  first  molar  was  considered  as  a  ''  tooth  of  tran- 
sition," whose  period  of  usefulness  is  limited  to  the  time  of  shed- 
ding the  deciduous  teeth.  That  it  is  not  designed  as  a  permanent 
tooth  he  considers  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  originates  in  the  epi- 
thelial layer  like  the  other  deciduous  teeth,  and  not  from  a  bud 
connected  with  the  preceding  teeth,  the  permanent  second  molar 
springing  from  the  ''deciduous"  sixth  year  molar.  The  function 
of  the  latter  he  conceives  to  be  limited  to  the  work  of  defining  the 
space  to  be  occupied  by  the  ''teeth  of  replacement,"  and  of  main- 
taining the  articulation  at  the  desired  height  until  the  anterior 
teeth  and  the  second  molars  are  in  place.  After  that  he  thinks  it 
is  not  needed,  and  its  retention  injurious;  that  it  should  he  extract- 
ed without  hesitation,  seventy-five  out  of  every  hundred  decaying 
early  and  injuring  the  neighboring  teeth  as  well  as  the  general 
health.  From  his  examination  of  one  hundred  mouths,  he  found 
only  two  adults  with  the  four  first  molars  in  good  condition;  eleven] 


yi)if/i   Ififrrna/ton/il  Medical  Connr^nn.  1M 

wiiii    iiirr«;;   lijirly-onf    Willi    only   oih«   jj^kkI   or  h 

Hoiiif  rciiiaiitH  r*f  JiiKt  inoIarH;  in  forty-one  they  v^.  .. 
'JMiiit  thin  hIioiiM  1>c  the  cvkno  he  thinkn  onlv  to  !>•  rn 

their  inferior  clen^ity,  from  tho  external  con fign ration  of  the  crown, 
from  the  acid  fluid  in  which  they  arc  hath(>d  during  the  |>enod  of 
diHphicemcnt,  and   from  tho  proximity  of    the  8e<H>nd    t.  -r 

molars  '*  whicli  are  always  decayed  l)efore  they  an     '     '  ir 

coeflirient  of  rc.sislanre  in  less  than  in  the  other  te«*  'x 

is  greater.     Tlie  acid  condition  of  the  mouth  he  a  ic 

fact  that  **tho  interstices  of  the  temjioniry  teeth  are  |mcke<I  with 
de<aying,  fermenting  food,'*  constituting  them  **  sinks  of  infec- 
tion/' 

The  <lecay  of  tlie  Hccond  temporary  molar  injures  th*   •' '  ir, 

which,  in  its  turn.  alTccts  the  permanent   nmlar:  its  r<  *o 

crowds  the  space  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  wis^lom  !•  .g 

crowded,  it  erupts  with  a  facial  inclination   favoring  the   lodgment 
of  foo<l   to  the   injury  of   the  second  molar.     The  removal  of  the 
sixth    year   molar  banishes  all   other  rauM's  «»f    '  Ho 

coneJudes  that  the  sixth  year  molar  sliould  Ik'  i.  .......  it...n 

it  is  r>f  superior  stnu-ture,  showing  no  signs  of  de<'ay.  a  ^    -*§ 

amply  large  to  accommodate  the  thirty-two  teeth  witlumt  crowding. 
Iiut  these  cases  he  finds  very  rare. 

lie  finds,  in  most  instances,  abscesses  from  the  decay  of  ilie  lirit 
molar  in  the  first  year  after  eruption.  When  n>om  is  ii-  *  '  'or 
rrgulaling,  the  sixth  year  molar  can  always  !"•  «i.ir..|J.  If  ...  ^,r. 
maneiit  central   incisor  eruj>ts  in  front  •>f  oi\  I   the  nn*h,   he 

would  siwrilico  tho  temponiry  lateral.  Then,  if  the  |H*nnAnent 
lateral  has  not  space,  he  rivonuncnds  the  sacrifice  of  thet.  y 

canine.     The  sixth  year   niolar  havi-  e 

temponiry  molars   are   shed   or  extra<  i-m   i  -^m-j-  c 

plenty    of    room.     "This    rule    make"*  sm .  .**     Tl  -r 

tinu»  to  extract  the  sixth  year  molar  h«  to  be  \\  .c 

second  molar  is  about  to  come  through.     If  !  rr,  it  •liotild  lie 

fllletl  and  cared  for  until  then.     The  rtvenl  fui»liton  of  n 
tioiis  has  resulted  in  ('ausiu^'  Iiuno.-  Im  m:iii\  »  '  '  ♦, 

swelled  fa(*es.  and  h(>ads  ti(*d  up.  aiitl  tiittatt-  ..  .« n 

of  extracting  the  sixth  year  molar. 

The  discus.*<ion  of  this  pajHT  was  oi>ene<l  by  I>r.  L.  D.  Shrimnl. 
lie  s^iid.   had  this  pajHT  not  come  fn>m  :cn»«*  tho  water,  but  liooti 
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l)resente(l  by  one  of  our  OAvn  people,  it  would  not  have  been  deemed 
fit  to  go  on  record  as  an  exemplification  of  modern  dentistry.  He 
was  sorry  to  have  to  pronounce  such  a  severe  judgment,  but  the 
paper  advocated  a  return  to  the  practice  of  twenty-five,  or  rather 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  sixth  year  molar  was  extracted  promiscu- 
ously. The  results  of  modern  practice  prove  that  with  thirty-two 
teeth  in  the  mouth,  only  due  respect  is  paid  to  each  one.  No  tooth, 
any  more  than  any  other  suspected  violator  of  the  law,  should  be 
condemned  without  trial  by  jury  ;  it  should  not  be  anathematized 
unless  proved  a  culprit;  the  thirty-two  teeth  are  all  entitled  to  equal 
respect.  Another  fact  to  be  recognized  is  that  extraction  is  muti- 
lation. Amputation  is  also  mutilation,  but  when  amputation  is  de- 
cided upon  it  is  for  a  determined  reason,  and  not  because  it  is  the 
right  ear  or  the  left,  the  right  eye  or  the  left,  and  not  because  it  is 
the  sixth  year  molar  or  the  bicuspid,  but  the  decision  should  be 
had  upon  the  study  of  the  laws  governing  the  case.  The  extrac- 
tion of  a  tooth  may  be  a  question  of  expediency,  but  it  should 
depend  upon  a  lesion  of  the  tooth,  the  occlusion  of  the  jaws,  or  the 
arrangement  of  the  teeth.  It  should  be  as  the  result  of  some  ab- 
normal condition,  not  physiological,  but  pathological.  Even  admit- 
ting the  sixth  year  molar  to  be  a  tooth  of  transition,  a  method  of 
practice  based  upon  one  condition  only  has  a  very  contracted 
foundation.  If  it  is  a  tooth  analogous  to  the  temporary  teeth,  if  a 
mere  tooth  of  transition,  why  was  no  provision  made  for  its  self- 
extraction,  by  exfoliation  or  the  absorption  of  its  roots  ?  This  is 
sufficient  argument  to  prove  it  a  permanent  tooth. 

Dr.  Andrieu's  tables  of  the  frequency  of  decay  are  analogous  to 
tables  of  the  deaths  from  small-pox  if  all  smitten  with  the  disease 
were  allowed  to  die  without  any  care,  nursing  or  medicine.  To 
judge  fairly  we  should  have  the  ratio  of  their  preservation  in  adult 
life,  when  all  preventive  and  remedial  means  have  been  employed. 
At  the  age  of  fifty  years  we  will  find  more  six  year  molars  than  bi- 
cuspids, where  all  have  had  the  same  care.  It  has  as  good  a  pros- 
pect as  any  other  tooth,  excepting  only  the  canine.  Hence,  in  his 
practice.  Dr.  Shepard  said  that  he  always  insisted  on  giving  the 
sixth  year  molar  the  same  respectful  consideration  that  he  gave  any 
other  tooth,  beginning  with  its  eruption. 

Dr.  Paul  DuBois,  of  the  Dental  School  of  Paris,  said  that  he  did 
not  share  Dr.  Andrieu's  opinions.     He  could  not  believe  that  the 


I 
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sixth  year  iiiolur  liud  the  rhHractoriHticH  of  a  Hrxt  tooth;  it  wif  the 
most  fccbh;  tooth,  he  thought,  and  should  re<:eive  the  earliest  mttcn- 
tion,  and  he  extracted  oidy  at  the  la«t  extremity.  It«  extraction 
liaiiircs  the  wlioh;  articuhitiou.  In  the  civilized  race*  we  find  the 
iws  narrowed,  with  no  phue  for  the  windrmi  l«H)th;  we  should  not 
iiid  that  tendency  t(»  luirrow  the  jawn  ntill  more,  interfering  with 
rnaritication. 

Dr.  Horton,  of  Clcvehuid,  Ohio,  in8tance<l  the  caMMt  of  hiji  two 
•  II-.      For  one  he  filled  the  Hixth  year  molarrt  aA  8oon  ai  they  l^egmn 
'»  decay,  and  at  the  ajfe  of  thirty-tive  he  ha.H  hin  thirty-two  t« 
'»r  the  other  he  extracted  tlie  sixth  year  rnohirn  at  the  ap'  of  • 

r  nine.      Hut   wlien  the  third  inolarn  erupted  •'•••   ^ '  ••  ■  - 

•Mt  were  forced  into  the  niasM*tcr  niusclet*.  <k< 

iiul,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  as  handsome  thinl  molarM  a«  were 
ver  8een  had  to  be  extractc*!.     Age,  sex.  the  general  condition  of 
lie  mouth,  the  .si/.o  of  the  jawn,  must  all  l>e  taken  into  co- 
lon before  extracting.      Nature  Ims  given  thirty-two  teeth 

-he  wants  them  all     Tije  temporary  teeth  shouhl  Ik*  !ilh'<l  w 

first  appearance  of  decay;  before  the  age  of  three  years  itt  not  un- 
ommon  now,  where  we  have  contnd  of  whole  families. 

Dr.    Frank   AI)bott,  of   New  York,  fuiid  that  in  reference  to  the 
lUestion  whether  the  sixth  year  molar  wa.>(  a  iH^rnuinent  or  a 
iury  tooth,  two  points  were  essi'ntial.     The  ass^Ttion  that  f 
not  as  well  calcitied  as  the  second  or  third  molars  was  entin 
tiiitous.     Under  the  microsco|)o  the  temi»oniry  and  {KTmanent  t. 
are  ((uitt^  ditTcrent.     In  the   fornu*r   the  caimliculi  are  larger,  but 
here  is  no  such  difference   between  the  sixth  year  molar  and  the 
uth(>r  (MTmanent  te4>th.      Dr.  Andrieu  asgumos  that  it 
tooth,   or   tonth   of  tnmsition,    and   shouhl   Ik*   P"" 
origiiuitcs  from  an  independent  bud  in  the  same  n 
teeth.      Hut  there  is  this  important  difference— from  the  tem|»ormry 
tei*th  the  bud  g(K*s  down  aiul  the  Hoc^ond  tcHith  iMmu*t  from  un 
neath,  but  from  the  sixth  year  nndar  the  bud  prnj(*ctji  ) 
for  the  second,  and  fnun  the  secoiul  to  the  thinl  in  ifi- 
They   are  all   inleiuled   f«»r  jNTUianrnt   t^i'th,  from  the  U:  " 
last  of  the  three. 

.\  pap<'r  was  rea<l  fnun  Dr.  Thomas  I)avid.  Dinvtor  of  the  1' 
Dental  School,  on  **  .Vphthous  Stomatitis  and  itJ  Or 

Dr.  Du  Hois  then  tendered  an  invitation  to  the  m«Mi>'        v*i  luc  ^ 
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tion  to  attend  tlie  National  Congress  of  Dentists  in  Paris,  in  1889, 
which  would  be  a  grand  occasion,  where  they  would  be  received 
with  a  welcome  such  as  he  and  his  confreres  had  received  at  the 
present  Congress.  The  profession  in  France  were  all  united  in  ten- 
dering the  invitation,  and  desirous  of  a  large  attendance. 

Dr.  John  S.  Marshall,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  entitled  ''  Oper- 
ation for  the  Cure  of  a  Persistent  Neuralgia  of  both  Temporo-Max- 
illary  Articulations,  and  Reflected  Pain  in  the  Eight  Brachial  Plexus, 
of  Eight  Years'  Standing,  with  Eesults.''  After  enumerating  a 
long  list  of  causes  of  neuralgia,  the  case  in  hand  was  found  to  be 
a  peculiar  one,  and  due  to  mal- position  of  the  parts  from  the  re- 
moval of  a  large  section  of  the  maxillary  bone,  for  an  osteo-sarcoma, 
three  years  previously.  The  maxillary  bone  having  been  removed, 
from  the  first  bicuspid  nearly  to  the  angle  of  the  ascending  ramus, 
an  ugly  cicatrix  had  been  left,  and  the  jaw  carried  back  to  the  right 
until  the  median  line  was  an  inch  from  the  centre.  There  had 
been  fibrous  union,  but  this  afforded  little  support.  The  mouth 
could  be  opened  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  the  patient — a 
seamstress,  forty-two  years  of  age — suffered  severe  paroxysms  of 
pain  in  the  side  of  the  jaw,  extending  to  the  shoulder  and  down 
the  arm.  She  was  w^earing  a  full  upper  denture.  The  case  was  di- 
agnosed by  Dr.  Marshall  as  one  of  phagedenic  pericementitis,  due 
to  the  contraction  of  cicatricial  tissue,  and  he  decided  to  make  an 
operation  for  the  relief  of  the  mal-jDosition  of  the  jaw.  Removing 
the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  mouth,  the  jaw  was  carried  back  into  proper 
position  and  the  wound  packed  with  sterilized  sponge.  The  y  o-Vir 
bichloride  of  mercury  solution  was  used  as  a  mouth-w^ash  every  two 
hours,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  sponge  would  organize.  As  long 
as  the  sponge  remained  in  place  there  was  no  recurrence  of  the 
pain,  but  suppuration  took  place  and  the  sponge  had  to  be  removed, 
when  the  pain  returned  in  her  shoulder,  but  not  in  her  arm.  An- 
other method  was  then  tried.  A  gold  crown  was  fitted  to  the  bi- 
cuspid, to  which  one  end  of  a  gold  rod  was  soldered,  the  other  end 
having  a  screw  thread  fitting  a  hole  drilled  in  the  ramus.  The  rod 
was  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter  and  one  and  one-eighth  inches  long, 
and  held  the  jaw  in  its  normal  position.  An  artificial  bridge  den- 
ture was  then  constructed  to  fill  the  space  and  counteract  the  pres- 
sure of  the  bicuspid  holding  the  rod.  The  first  operation  was  made 
in  March.     On  the  17th  of  May  an  incision  was  made  externally,  in 
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tijc  iiin- of  thfiorijfiiial  «i<aln\,  uiih  tw-  •■•iiiMew; 

l.i.fi. ...rriifiing  from   the  oiit*<i«l«'.   aii<l   .->     .:.  i,  i*,  ^v\  ri«l     . 

lie.     A  Hup  of  ]KTio)4tciiin  wvkA  raii^^'d  from  the  \h,\\v  <.n 

•  lo,  und  from  the  rumuH  on  the  other,  and  gterilized  fi|Kjnge  inJicrt- 
( <i,  with  drainugo  by  strundn  of  Motw  KJlk.     Thifl  af^ain  riiippiiru 
and  the  Hpongo  wan  removed  on  the  VM\\.      By  the  17lh  of    .' 

tlie  wound  had  heided.  tlu*  wrew  in  the  ranniH  rKTiminn- •  m- 

rnnvcnienee  or  irritation.     On  the  .'M  of  NrjitendH-r,   /  in 

.'leezing,  tho  screw  wan  di.sphieed.     The  jaw  had  Ufii  earn- 
iiaif  an  inch  further,  and  tho  mouth  n|H>ncMi  much  wider.     The  rod 
wan  conHefjuently  too  short,  and  a  half  inch  lenj^tli  of  tii))e 
dere<l  to  the  tooth,  with  a  net-K^Tew  on  the  hmI  to  hold  it  tott 
l»*n^'th.      In  .fanuary  the  screw  was  still  Hrm.  with  no  !• "^ 

•  lit   a   nnirked  improvement  in  the  }H)sition  and  mo\> 
jaw,  the  mouth  o|M)ning  an  inch  and  a  half.     \i\  attempt  at  hone> 

laftin;^    was   apiin    made,    from    the    femur   of  a   young  rabbit. 
Twelve  small  pieces  of  bone,  from  two  to  six  lines  in  length.   ^^    ■ 
inserted  in  two  rows  across  the  pip.      Kvery  piece  att.i   '     '      •   '    ' 
wound   healed   without  sup])uration,  and   with  no  dr.^.. 
imiined  perfect  with  the  raimus,  but  at  the  other  end  i. 

I  after  sixteen  days,  and  further  attempts  were  abandoned,  ov 
to  the  debilitated  condition  of  the  patient.      In  .July  the  8crew   \^  i- 
displacetl   in  yawning,    and   the  crowned   bicuspid   had   Im- 
h>os<'  it    was   removed.      A    h(»avy  plate  was  then  made  of  \N 
metal,      'riiere  has  been  no  recurrence  of  pain  >iii«  .   May.  I**"-    . 
Dr.  .Marshall  said  he  would  have  lieen  Ix'tter  >  i  if  the  repro- 

duction of  bone  had  proved  a  success.    The  first  s)M>nge  gnift  f.. 
because)  of  septic  intluences,  it  having  boon  im|M)i(silde  t«> 
the   fluids  of    the  mouth.     The  sei'ond  taile<l  from  '  ' 

bone  larger  than  the  tissues  could  nourish.     Thin  wa^  .. 
able  opportunity  for  brilliant  success,  the  patient   Uing  f- 
years  old,  and  her  vital  i-norgies  much  depn'sso*!  from  b»ng  mr* 
ing. 

Then*  an*  three  principles  to  W  Utrne  in  mind  in 
First,  thorough  cleanliness,  during  anil  after  t* 
pie<es   of    bune  must  be  very  snudi  and  co\. 
third,  they  must   U'  taken  from  a  young  ami 
ho  could  have  obtained  a  fn<tu8.  or  young  chiltl  just  «li*ad.  ho  ««»iild 
have  tried  hunuin  bone.     The   nibbit   ilie<|  tirnler  the  e(T«vt*  of  llir 
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anaesthetics  used.  The  bone  to  be  used  must  be  immersed  in  bi- 
cliloride  sohition  -^^  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  five 
minutes. 

Dr.  Atkinson  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to  the  author  of 
the  paper  for  his  faithful  delineation  of  details.  He  had  laid  down 
clearly  the  principles  involved  in  bone  or  sponge  grafting,  and  had 
exposed  the  folly  of  the  old  methods  of  using  any  kind  of  drainage. 
Whenever  we  use  drainage  we  open  the  way  for  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis— material  to  be  wept  out.  He  regretted  that  there  was  not  a 
whole  day  in  which  to  discuss  so  valuable  a  contribution.  There 
was  a  little  of  the  holding  to  effete  traditions  and  inane  quotations 
in  trying  to  define  what  neuralgia  is.  It  is  not  neuralgia  when  it 
is  due  to  compression.  After  some  farther  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject the  following  papers  were  read  by  title  : 

"Articulation  of  Artificial  Teeth/"  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Cruttenden,  of 
Xorthfield,  Minn. 

''  Power  in  Dentistry/'  by  Dr.  W.  St.  Geo.  Elliott,  of  London, 
England. 

''  Porcelain  Crowns/"  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Adjourned. 

AMEEICAN  DENTAL  SOCIETY  OF  EUROPE. 


FIFTEENTH   ANNUAL   MEETING    AT   COBLENTZ,    GEKMANY, 
SEPTEMBEE,    1887. 


Reported  for  the  Independent  Practitioner  by   Dr.  E.  A.  Galbreath, 

Hannover. 


Concluded  From  Page  91. 


THUKSDAY   AFTEENOON   SESSION   CONTINUED. 

The  President  announced  a  paper  by  Dr.  Miller;  subject  "  The 
Effect  of  Food  upon  the  Teeth.'' 

Dr.  Miller. — It  is  not  my  object  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account 
of  the  experiments  I  have  been  making  on  this  subject,  as  they  are 
not  yet,  by  any  means,  completed.  I  have  found  the  difficulties 
vastly  greater  than  I  anticipated,  and  instead  of  doing  the  whole 
work  in  six  to  eight  months,  as  I  thought  I  could  in  the  beginning, 
it  will  require  at  least  three  or  four  years.  The  object  of  my  experi- 
ments, as  I  stated  at  our  last  meeting,  is  to  determine  whether  or 
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n'<t  tip-  u-flii,  iithor  diiriii;^'  thfir  "levflojniH-nl  «*r  at  .ir»\  -us- 'j  i«iit 
»"  liod,  may  l>f  iiitliienctMl  hy  tin*  riiaruittT  of  iIh-  f«xMl  ;;i;.  u  ;  in 
tii'iilar,  by  an  a))Uii<lance  or  by  a  liu.'k  of  Iiiiie-^ilt.H.  'I'bi<«  I  con- 
flitlcr  to  bo  a  c|ue8tioii  whicb  can  l>e  Hcttled  by  cx|>eriment  alone, 
individual  opinionfl  bein^,  ax  tlicn  ntatcd,  very  nearly  wortblMW. 
It  is  true  that   the  majority  of  cx|H»ricnpe<l  denti.stM  with  whom   I 

have  Hpoken  on    the  subject  have  answered  my  (|uetition  {• M- 

tivr  seiiHc,    wititout,    however,   In-in^   able  to  j^ive   any  •  ivo 

lenec;  othern  aro  of  a  directly  o|))K)Hite  opinion,  and  for  no  bet- 
reaMonn.     1  take  thin  opportunity  to  state  that  my  object  is  not 
u)>|)ort  any  particular  view,  but  to  obtain  resultii  u|>on  which  an 
u{>niion   may  be  sci(>ntitically  ba«ed.      I  show^nl  in    my  pa|H'r  lant 
^'  ir,  which  wa.s  simply  an  intro«luction  to  the  -«''''••'    f'lat  under 
tain  specitied  conditions  the  amount  of  lime  u  by  chil- 

dren is  les8  than  that  ne<-esMiry  to  pro{>erly  build  up  the  oiMeous 
•ystcm.  I  also  made  a  num))er  of  exi>eriment«  on  ^own  do^,  ob- 
taining reijults  of  which  I  said:  ''Although  on  the  whole  it  mi^ht 
apjKNir  that  a  chancre  had  )>ecn  producetl  in  the  pro|M»rtion  of  lime- 
salts  to  orpmic  matter  in  the  teeth,  yet  the  number  of  ex|)erinients 
18  t(N)  small  and  the  results  not  sufliciently  {Nisitivo  to  admit  of 
drawing  any  definite  conclusions."  The  annotation  on  the  almre 
communication  in  the  Loinlon  Lancet,  as  well  as  the  n^mark«  on 
the  siime  by  Messrs.  Sewell  and  Ch.  Tomes,  phmIucinI  an  incorrect 
impression  of  the  contents  of  my  article,  Sewi-ll  even  p»i"  '  ■  f.ir 
as  to  make  a  rather  lengthy  ({notation,  which  he  says  is  ■  Iv 

from  Miller,  but  which  in  fact  was  not  at  all  from  Miller. 

During  the  Xvmi  twelvemonths  my  exjwriments  have  been  mmlc 

exclusively  on  young  aninnds  (mice  and  dogs).     Attempts  at  ex|»cr- 

inients  on  cats  failed  through  the  premature  death  of  the  animaU. 

In  ea<h  series  of  ex)H>riments  the  litter  of  pups  or  mice  ^  ..  ..im. 

rated  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  was  finl  normally,  th«  in 

artificial  milk  (containing  all  the  constituents  of  milk  except  lime), 

sagar,  fat  and  peptones.      Vou  will  all  l»v  convinctHl  as  to  theefTecU 

ot  such  a  regimen  U|)on  the  bones,  as  yi»u  see  the  e]  •-«  ci» 

ictly  like  little  sponges,  and  the  shafts  can  In'tinl  mm.,  mi--  «..     As 

or  the  teeth,  I   have  been   very  much  surpris*Hl  t«»  find  b'«  m^tj 

Ittle  th(>y  Mem  to  have  bei>n  afTe<'teil,  Uith  as  to  time  of  in 

nd  the  development  »>f  the  r<M»ts.      What  theefTiH?!  may  ha^e  \wvt\ 

ipon  the  (diemical  composition  I  cannot  state,  as  the  anal\'ses  have 
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not  yet  been  made,  nor  do  I  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  until  my  experiments  have  been  completed.  My  results,  so 
far,  I  may  say,  appear  to  be  markedly  different  from  those  of 
Galippe,  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  teeth  are  the  first  to  be 
affected.  I  found  the  bones  decidedly  more  altered,  at  least 
macroscopically,  than  the  teeth. 

T)r.  Miller  also  gave  a  resume  of  the  most  important  joapers 
wliich  have  been  produced  during  the  year  on  histological  and 
pathological  dental  subjects,  dwelling  at  length  on  the  recent  com- 
munications of  Bodecker  and  Heitzmann  in  the  Iis^DEPEi^DENT 
Practitioner,  relative  to  the  development  of  the  teeth.  The 
views  of  these  authors,  as  well  as  the  accepted  theories,  were  illus- 
trated by  large  drawings  made  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Abbot.  Dr.  Miller 
represented  Drs.  Bodecker  and  Heitzmann  as  at  present  standing 
alone  in  their  views,  and  as  being  opposed  by  some  of  the  best  den- 
tal pathologists  in  America,  who  declared  themselves  unable  to  see, 
even  in  preparations  made  by  Drs.  Bodecker  and  Heitzmann,  what 
these  histologists  claim  to  see,  and  what  Dr.  Heitzmann  has  made 
so  plain  in  his  drawings. 

Many  other  histologists  are  at  present  testing  the  views  of  Drs. 
Bodecker  and  Heitzmann,  and  in  a  few  months  we  may  hope  to 
hear  a  conclusive  substantiation  or  refutation  of  them. 

The  Society  then  going  into  executive  session,  the  following 
resolutions  were  offered : 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  be  so  changed  as  to  permit  of 
the  next  meeting  being  held  two  years  hence,  in  1889,  in  Paris,  the 
date  to  be  announced  by  the  executive  committee. 

Resolved,  That  five  hundred  marks  a  year  for  the  next  two  years 
be  set  aside  for  microscopical  researches. 

Resolved,  That  the  Society,  recognizing  the  professional  devotion 
and  generosity  of  Dr.  Herbst,  begs  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness 
in  sending  for  exhibition  specimens  illustrating  several  of  his 
methods  of  operating. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Jenkins  and 
Crane,  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  members 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Abbot. 

The  balloting  for  officers  gave  the  following  result  : 
President— J)\\  Elliot. 
Vice-President — Dr.  Sachs. 
Treasiirer — Dr.  Bryan. 
Secretary — Dr.  Patton. 


I 
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DiH.    .fonkinM   and  Crano   here   presented   the  following  ri'port, 
whicli  WHM  adopted  and  ordertul  inHerte<l  in  the  niinutei : 
WiiKUKAs,    It   has  pK-a-H-d    th«*   Divine   l*ro\  ■  ' 

death    our    li«'l<»\«il    fri»ri<l    and    inlleugu*',     f>r     I  ., 

fore, 

lifsnlreil,    liial  l»y  this  t\»iii  we  have  .•  uii«>  waii  not  onlv 

...I- of  the  !)ri^hte8t  ornaments  of  our  pi    .      .^n,  >■"'   "^"*  '•  "'  •- 
IHM'ially  endeare<l   hininelf    to  the   nieniher.'*  of  tli 
aniia)>ility  of  his  eharacter,  and  won  their  hiL'he^t  a«iuiirttliun  hy  the 
brilliant  (pialities  of  his  mind. 

In  presenting  this  report.  Dr.  .fenkinn  said  : 

The  friend  wlioso  Xom  we  all  8o  deeply  mourn  hufl  stood  for  more 
than  thirty  years  at  the  very  head  of  our  profe^tion  in  <temianj. 
He  found  it  a  little  res{)eote<l  me<'hani(*al  art ;  he  left  it  a  recog* 
ni/.ed  and  homtred  profession.  The  position  whirh  Anieriean  den- 
tistry occupii'S    to-day  is  <lue,  in  a  decree  whieh  none  of  ••    - 

tiunite,  to  his  courap',  his  ^^reat  skill  as  an  o)H*rat<)r,  the 
of  his  mind,  the  tenclerness  of  his  heart,  and  his  profound  eoiiflci- 
entiousness.  Since  early  ehildhnod  he  had  l>een  tlie  victim  of  seTere 
asthnuitic  attacks.  What  would  have  been  with  a  man  of  les  de> 
tiTriiined  spirit  an  excuse  for  i«llen«'ss,  wa.s  to  him  but  a  Kpur  to 
greater  industry  and  an  occasion  of  active  improvement  of  the  in- 
tervals  of  sutTering.  The  achievements  of  Ids  life  would  put  us 
unhampered  ones  to  slunne,  did  wo  not  know  that  he  wmi  liorn  % 
hem.  Kin  malady  never  brought  impatient  or  complaining  wonls 
to  his  lips.      He  wiw  in  mithlle  life  his  entire  fortune  swept  h\» 

single   blow,  and   with    unimpaired  chcerfu'-  \\\i\    dattiii.t>-« 

courage  bepui  life  anew  the  next  morning.     '1:.     :..  ntlit  who  bail 
Oonu>  to  s{H'ak  words  of  sympathy   to  him   in  aniit*tion  prt'M'ntl\ 
found  themselves  led  to  confide  to  his  tender  and  untcdtlith  heart 
their  |)ersomd  sorrows,  in  consoling  which  he  S4>t*nuHl  to  forget   hi« 
own.      .\o  Words  can  do  justice  to  his  charities.     I  s|H*ak 
of  his  princely  charities  of  the  purs«\  but  of  that  nobler 
the  heart,  by  means  of  which  he  has  niisc'd  so  nuiny  of  u- 
thought  and  l)etter  living.      He  was  a  |Mttriot.  and  in  tht*  dar 
of  the  (Mvil  war  his  houM^  was  the  ndlying  {mint  of  thouc   who  rv» 
fused  to  despair  of  the  Republic.      He  wtiK  a  Christian,  and  1 
was  fragrant  with  thoughts  aiul  wonls  andiltHHlsof  ;     ■ 
olence,  as  he  taught  by  prt*(  i»pt  aiitl  exampb*  lb*    ' 
Ukd  the  brotherho4Kl  of  all  mankind.   1  lo\e  to  t. 
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brother  in  the  words  with  which  Tennyson  has  painted  his  ideal 
knight: — 

' '  Who  revered  his  conscience  as  his  king, 
Whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrong. 
Who  spoke  no  slander;  no,  nor  listened  to  it. 
Who  loved  one  only,  and  who  clave  to  her; 
O,  selfless  man, 'and  stainless  gentleman." 

The  President  appointed  Dr.  Miller  to  conduct  the  President- 
elect to  the  chair. 

President  Elliot  appointed  as  the  Executive  Committee,  Dr. 
Crane,  Dr.  Miller,  and  by  general  request  Dr.  Elliot. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  Membership  Committee,  Dr. 
tSaclis,  Dr.  Jenkins,  Dr.  George. 

As  Committee  on  Dental  Education,  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Patton,  and 
upon  motion  Dr.  Elliot. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


CENTEAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY. 


Reported  for  the  Independent  Practitioner. 


Dr.  F.  T.  Van  Woert,  of  Brooklyn,  read  a  paper  on  Crown  and 
Bridge- Work.     (See  page  121.) 

Dr.  Van  Woert  made  the  following  additional  remarks  during 
and  after  the  reading  of  his  paper : 

Since  adopting  this  system  of  crowning,  I  find  that  a  similar 
crown  had  been  devised  by  Dr.  Eichmond.  It  is  an  all  porcelain 
crown;  the  labial  and  palatine  surfaces  of  the  root  are  beveled  off, 
and  the  crown  is  supposed  to  fit  that  bevel.  The  principle  is,  I  think, 
virtually  the  same,  although  I  knew  nothing  about  this  when  I  de- 
vised mine,  and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Eichmond  knew  nothing  of  my  system. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  grind  such  a  crown  to  the  root. 
After  you  have  the  root  pre|)ared,  you  can  prepare  the  crown  to 
make  a  true  union  between  it  and  the  root.  Dr.  Eichmond  may 
be  very  successful  with  his  crown,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  is,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  practical  thing  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
practitioner.  It  is  beyond  my  skill,  and  I  want  something  which  I 
can  manipulate  with  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

Concerning  bridge-work,  so  long  as  there  is  a  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  bridge  patents  I  do  not  want  to  have  much  to  do 
with  it.    But  with  a  crown  of  this  kind,  the  two  upper  canine  roots 
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would  Kupport  a  bridge  vii^  well  ax  if  they  were  liandeil.     With  that 

•!r}iaiij(inj(  edge,  it  would  he  in)|>o.<wihle  to  hreak  it,  and  when*  it  i* 
jtractical  at  all,  I  thiuk  it  is  niueii  eatiicr  to  make  than  a  hand  <-rown. 

I>r.  Storkton — Irt  it  not  rather  exi>enMive  to  (ill  hicuflpid  crownji 
up  with  g<ild  ? 

Pr.  Van  Woert — You  generally  have  plenty  of  nrrap  gold  in  the 
lire  that  you  can  use  for  that  pur|K>rie.     I  have  here  a  complete 

py  of  a  chapter  in  Fitch'fi  Dental  Surgery,  whi<'h  dejuTilien  thi^ 
bridge  work,  and  at  some  future  day  Dr.  Parker  will  lie  oiilv  ?«-• 
glad  to  show  you  the  l)ook  containing  it.  I  do  nr>i  wm*  •  -  •■  t«*  in- 
fer that  1  rlaiin  thin  to  he  a  better  crown  than  Dr.  Kt    ,  ,         I  •  '-'- 

s8  that  I  am  not  the  mechanic  that  Dr.  Knapp  is,  and    t). 
1  have  to  make  something  that  I  can  use,  and  that  will  l>e  ecpiallv 

rviceal)le. 

/>/•.   Osnnin — I    have  examined    Dr.    \  an  \\  oeii  =  work  ear   '     ' 
and  1  tliink  it  has  some  marked  advantages  over  the  band   n 
I    have  found   that   these  band  crowns,  where  the  baml  gne- 

lo  gum  any  distance,  are  a  source  of  irritation,  and  I  have  gone 
back  to  my  first  love,  the  Honwill  and  the  Howo  crowns.  In  thi-* 
all  gold  crown  I  must  say  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  gold,  but 
Dr.  \'an  Woert  was  always  a  very  generous  fellow,  .r   •    »      -• 

in  the  gohl  very  freely.      I  think  that  the  shell  crown. 

eighteen  carat  gold  solder  on  the  insitleand  tht>n  put  on  in  tb* 
nuinner,  will  meet  all  the  retpiLrements  that  a  ^olid  iroldcn>wn  will, 
and  at  a  great  deal  less  expense. 

I)r.    Hnins — I    have  a   work   of    Dr.    I  it*  ii   iiial 
identical  things  which  the  gentlenuin  has  <(Uo(c>4l.      I 

meeting  t»f  the  First  Distriel  S<K'iety  in  New  York,  t\* 

But  the  bridge-work  done  now  is  entirely  difTerent  from  that  whieh 
IB  explained  in  that  work.      It  is  useless  to  say  it  is  the  Mime  thini;. 

I  am  not  an  advo<*ate  <»f  patents.  I  have  patented  •iom.  tii!!.:- 
myself,  but   I  have  extended  their  us<«  to  the  p-    '  U.      1    • 

the  contour  sejunless  cr«»wn  of  my  ii'^- "'''fi.      4..   ..  "    -••• 
bridge  on    two  ]M)ints  to  which  it  i  ImhI  with  •• 

that   bridge  which  spans   the  space  artificial   tcH«th  art*   fix- 
rigid  manner.      Nothing   like  this  was  ever  done  l>oforo  he 
for  his  patent.      I  have  S4H*n  what  you  wouM  eall  b* 
••   far   baek   as   ISU; — such  a  pit»ce  as  Dr.  Fileh 
has  Mo  ri'l:iii.»n  Jm  the  bridi'''-w  in  k  .if  fho  pri*seni    :.. 
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tists  will  never  win  a  suit  against  the  Tooth  Crown  Company  on 
any  such  argument  as  that.  The  courts  will  not  accept  it.  You 
must  keep  down  to  what  the  patent  really  is. 

As  to  the  crown  that  has  been  presented  here,  I  have  made  crowns 
on  that  principle  for  years.  I  trim  the  root  as  he  describes,  take 
an  impression  of  the  end  of  the  root  with  some  moldine  in  a  tube 
which  is  curved  so  as  to  fit  over  it,  and  from  this  I  make  a  die.  I 
then  hammer  over  this  a  piece  of  lead,  which  gives  the  exact  shape 
of  the  root.  I  then  trim  away  the  labial  portion,  if  it  laps  over 
much.  When  fitted  and  put  in  place  it  makes  a  most  excellent 
crown.     It  is  in  principle  about  the  same  thing  as  that  shown  here. 

Dr.  Van  Woert — I  think  the  gentleman  misunderstood  me.  In 
speaking  of  that  book  I  distinctly  said  that  several  teeth  were  sup- 
ported on  a  plate  by  means  of  pivots  or  screws  in  the  stumps  of 
two  or  more  teeth.  If  this  is  not  a  bridge  I  do  not  know  what  is. 
It  is  supporting  several  teeth  across  a  broken  arch  without  touching 
the  gums.  With  respect  to  the  making  of  crowns,  every  man  has  his 
own  method.  As  for  myself,  to  take  an  impression  of  the  root  and 
work  from  that  impression  only  complicates  matters,  and  I  cannot 
do  as  well  as  I  can  to  work  from  the  root  direct.  The  gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken  may  be  able  to  work  from  an  impression  with 
accuracy,  but  I  cannot.  I  simply  give  you  my  method,  which,  to 
me,  is  an  easy  and  good  one. 

Dr.  Evans. — I  first  take  an  impression,  then  stamp  a  cap  and 
adjust  this  to  the  root.  That  facilitates  the  operation  considerably. 
It  fits  at  all  points.  Eegarding  bridge-work,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  'that  the  principle  of  the  bridge  is  new.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
one  of  the  first  principles  that  ever  was  adopted  in  the  insertion  of 
artificial  teeth.  You  will  find  it  mentioned  away  back  in  Eoman 
and  Grecian  history.  But  the  improvements  upon  that  principle, 
as  embodied  in  the  patents  of  the  International  Tooth  Crown  Com- 
pany, are  new.  That  is  the  real  point  in  this  matter.  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Fitch  which  gives  such  a  description  of  a 
bridge  as  has  been  read  by  Dr.  Van  Woert,  but  my  copy  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  not  in  Philadelphia.  I  think  Dr.  Bodecker 
has  a  work  by  the  same  author.* 

*  The  work  of  Dr.  Fitch  is  somewhat  rare,  but  it  is  not  unique.  We  have  a 
copy,  and  there  are  doubtless  others  in  existence  that  are  not  mentioned.  The 
first  edition  was  published  in  New  York,  in  1829,  the  second  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1835. — Editor. 
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Or.  Willi. — I  would  like  to  ank  the  doijtor  if  the  •  r..uii  1...  fulvo- 
cateH  prcHcrves  the  root  wi  well  aa  a  crown  which  i^  .  .   with 

a   Imnd;    whether  a  hand  in  connection  with  the  cement  if  not  an 
additional  Hcciirity  t«>  tho  root  of  tlie  tooth. 

Dr.  Vitn  Wuirt. — If  it  were  j»ro|MTly  triinnicii  Ulow  the  margin 
of  the  ^Miin,  it  Miiplit  he  hetter.  If  you  ^'et  a  |H'rfcr-t  union  U-twecn 
the  root  and  the  crown,  I  think  it  will  t>e  succef^-wful  in  ninety-nine 
ca8e8  out  of  a  hundred,  provided  the  nM>t  is  sound.  Dr.  Sti»ckton 
Heem8  to  think  that  a  nhell  crown  in  i\a  ^imxI  as  a  Holid  gold  crown. 
Possihiy  it  is,  hut  to  make  a  die  and  strike  u|>  a  crown  takes  more 
time  than  it  <loeH  to  ))urnish  in  the  platinum  and  (ill  with  ^'<>ld, 
and  tile  time  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  gold.  That  is 
the  reanon  I  adopted  thirt  system — simply  to  siive  time.  I  can  make 
a  crown  of  that  kind  and  put  it  on  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Dr.  Osinun. — I  have  heen  wondering  if  a  hridge  made  on  this 
principle,  with  the  cap  cemented  to  the  two  attachments,  would 
he  covered  hy  the  patents  of  the  International  Tooth  Crown  Com- 
pany. The  Low  patent  jovers  a  hand  around  a  tooth,  cementcnl 
with  some  kind  of  cement.*  A  cap  over  a  root,  with  a  hridge 
thrown  from  it  to  another  of  tho  same  kind  certainly  is  not  a  Imnd 
around  a  tooth.  The  important  (piestion  is,  whether  under  the  liow 
patent  the  li.ternatiomd  Tooth  Crown  Company  can  com|Hd  den- 
tists using  this  cap  to  take  a  license  and  pay  royalties.  I  am  not  a 
believer  in  lirid^'e-work  in  any  si«ns»'  of  the  word.  I  have  put  in  a 
few  bridges  and  have  paid  the  royalties  on  them,  and  in  every  case, 
with  a  singlo  exception,  the  roots  have  loosened  in  their  Ho<'kets. 
Tho  crowns  have  not  loosentnl  from  the  nM>ts.  Tho  one  that  I  re- 
lied upon  as  tho  best  piece  came  in  the  other  day.  and  tho  ruotf 
Were  HO  loose  that  I  shall  hav(*  to  extract  them.  The<|uestion  is, 
whether  this  device  that  has  been  pres^'Uteti  by  I)r.  Nan  \Vt»ort 
Would  not  obviate  the  necessity  (»f  paying  royidties  under  the  I^ow 
patent,  for  those  who  like  to  do  britlge-work.     IVrsnnally  I  do  not 


*  Till*  vitnl  |»nriiKrtipk  of  thr  1>)\%  |>At«Mit  n«iiilN  aa  folltmn  : 

'    Wliiit  I  now  olniiii  wi  iii*w  x*  ;     'I*ho  h««r«*tii  «l(*«K*rilM<«l  inrth«Ml  ttf  iiMwrtinff 

mill  Hii|i|Nirttii)'  nrtitirinl  l«M<tli.  \«  hidi  loimiHtM  in  nttmlnni;  aat*!  *h 

t4>  rnntintioiiH  ImiuiIh   litt«M|  nml   «'iMn<M)tiH|  |<i   thr    it'l-   -  », 

wh<*n>liy  tMiitl  artilinnl  W%>\\\  nro  HU|i|Hirt<<<l  liy  hahI  it 

4l<*|>«n«l(M)ro  u|N)n  tho  \f\\u\  IxMiPiith.''— >h^)IToH. 
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believe  in  making  two  or  three  broken  down  roots  do  the  work  of 
seven  or  eight  teeth. 

Dr.  Luclcey. — I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  how  Dr.  Van  Woert 
makes  the  union  between  the  crown  and  the  root,  and  where  the 
cement  goes.  In  fixing  the  metal  cap  over  the  end  of  the  root,  do 
you  make  allowance  for  the  cement  between  them? 

Dr.  Van  Woert. — It  is  but  a  very  thin  film  and  would  take  years 
to  wash  out.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  root  that  is  decayed  under,  such  a 
cap,  except  through  defective  workmanship.  I  have  had  them  de- 
cay, but  it  was  my  own  fault  and  not  that  of  the  crown.  If 
the  gold  cap  be  properly  adjusted  to  the  end  of  the  root,  and  fits 
accurately,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  caries  will  ever  be  found 
there. 

Dr.  Luclcey. — You  depend  for  your  union  upon  the  little  cement 
that  finds  its  way  into  the  joint  ? 

Dr.  Van  Woert. — Yes. 

Dr.  Luckey. — Would  you  unite  a  Logan  crown  in  that  way  ? 

Dr.  Van  Woert. — I  think  you  would  get  the  same  result,  pro- 
vided the  union  was  as  nearly  perfect. 

Dr.  Palmer. — Speaking  of  the  gold  crown  makes  me  think  of  a 
crown  that  was  described  in  the  October  number  of  the  Cosmos,  in 
the  construction  of  which  the  Logan  crown  is  used,  combined  with 
a  cap,  forming  a  perfect  all-porcelain  crown.  The  gentleman  de- 
scribing that  crown  cuts  the  root  off  straight  across,  a  little  below 
the  margin  of  the  gum,  then  makes  his  cap  for  it,  similar  to  but 
very  much  shorter  than  the  Richmond  crown,  and  with  the  same 
diameter  at  this  point  as  in  the  centre.  After  the  necessary  curv- 
ing of  the  band  beneath  the  gum  and  fitting  it  to  the  root,  it  is 
driven  into  position.  He  bevels  the  roots  off  the  same  as  in  setting 
the  Bonwill  crown,  using  very  thin  gold  and  working  it  down  with 
burnishers.  He  gets  a  cap  smaller  in  diameter,  and  fitting  very 
accurately  to  the  end  of  the  root,  then  punches  a  hole  through  it, 
and  in  this  canal  fits  a  pin;  then  taking  a  Logan  crown  he  cuts  the 
pin  off  just  about  even  with  the  edges  of  the  depression  in  the 
crown,  and  flows  on  pure  gold.  That  he  fits  perfectly  to  the  out- 
line of  the  cap  or  root,  then  cuts  the  end  or  heel  of  the  Logan 
crown  off  so  that  there  is  just  the  least  opening  at  the  back,  faster  s 
the  two  together  with  wax  and  invests  them.  There  is  a  little 
piece  of  platinum  carried  in  there  as  a  guide  or  leader,  and  a  small 
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piece  of  Bolder  unites  the  pure  gold  to  the  rap,  and  if  it  hat  been 
crowned  ko  tlmt  the  outside  fits  Hnugly  to  the  cap,  it  in  a  vcrr  nice 
piece  of  work. 

Dr.  Meeker — In  making  a  crown  tooth  the  eseential  {K)inta  are 
Ktrength,  ea.se  and  facility  in  doing  the  work.  We  do  not  want  anj 
more  exertion  than  is  necessary,  for  we  grow  old  fast  enough  at  the 
Ix'st.  I  think  the  prin('i])le8  of  strength  of  the  work  and  ease  in 
doing  i^  are  fully  illu.stratod  in  the  Logan  and  Bunwill  crowns, 
more  especially  the  F^ogan  crown. 

Another  point  is  the  preservation  of  the  root,  because  you  have 
nothing  going  under  the  margin  of  tliegum,  and  if  we  grind  away 
the  root,  when  the  crown  is  driven  to  place  the  cement  will  ooze 
through.  I  have  made  gold  and  j»oreelain  crowns.  And  8|>ent  much 
time  on  them,  hut  I  find  I  <'an  make  tight  or  ten  dollars  en  •  -  'A 
•  juickrT  l>v  usinL'"  this  crown,  and  it  gives  just  as  "nod  .  ..;■•- 
t  ion. 

Jh\  Stork'ton  —  1  am  very  much  interested  in  this  presentation 
•night,  and  I  hope  very  much  from  it.  At  our  last  meeting  Dr. 
Ti  !i. -.  .  of  Baltimore,  spoke  about  and  presente<l  pivot  teeth  con- 
-tiut  ltd  on  a  principle  just  the  reverse  of  this,  having  a  counter- 
ink  instead  of  a  bevel,  and  they  have  been  in  use  for  ten  years  at 
loast.  It  has  ))een  very  satisfactory,  but  I  think  this  an  easier  and 
better  way  of  putting  a  pivot  tooth  on.  The  objectionable  point. 
as  has  been  stated  here  to-night,  is  that  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten.  the 
band  does  not  tit  the  root.  Nothing  of  that  kind  can  (H'eur  in  a 
tooth  nwide  like  this  one  ;  everything  is  free  and  clear,  almost  like 
a  natural  tooth,  and  I  think  they  are  eertaiidy  prefenible.  In  an* 
swer  to  Dr.  Osmun's  ({uestion,  I  certainly  think,  from  a  layman*! 
point  of  view,  that  this  method  of  attachment  would  not  infringe 
the  bridge  patent,  U'cause  that  distinctly  descriU's  a  banti  around 
the  root. 

Dr.  Osinun  —  l  have  noticed  that  with  banded  crowns  ihoro  i*  nl. 
ways   more   or   less  intlammation  around    the   gums  after  at;;. 
I  have  seen  them  from  the  hands  of  men  who  an*  splendid  work- 
men, the    mechanical   part   being  Ixmutifully  done,   but  in  air 
every   (*ase   there   has   been   mon*  or  less  inlhimmation  around  :i.c 
gum. 

/)r.  Stork'ton — I  do  not  know  just  how  many  yean  it  is  «nr«  a 
number  of  you  camo  to  my  housi*  to  see  I)r.  Kichmond  luitun  Ihrvr 
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crowns.  On  Saturday  last  the  gentleman  for  whom  these  crowns 
were  inserted  was  in  my  office.  I  have  reset  the  right  central ;  the 
left  central  is  just  as  Dr.  Eichmond  put  it  on,  but  the  gum  has  re- 
ceded so  that  the  root  shows  all  around  the  band.  It  looks  very 
badly  indeed,  and  the  crown  will  have  to  be  replaced.  I  think  that 
very  often  there  is  recession  of  the  gum  when  bands  are  used. 

Dr  Baldwin — Would  not  that  occur  in  any  tooth  that  had  been 
crowned,  or  in  a  great  many  cases  of  pulpless  teeth  ? 

Dr.  Stocl'ton — I  think  the  band  impinges  upon  the  peridental 
membrane  and  drives  it  up. 

Dr.  Meeker — If  you  destroy  the  peridental  membrane  I  do  not 
see  how  the  gum  can  be  prevented  from  receding. 

Dr.  Baldwin — The  points  to  be  looked  to  in  crown  work  are,  to 
get  the  work  as  true  to  nature  as  possible,  to  do  it  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible, and  have  it  as  firm  and  serviceable  as  possible.  I  believe  an 
all-porcelain  crown  is  the  most  true  to  nature  of  any,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  banded  crown  is  the  firmest  and  best. 
I  think  you  will  also  admit  that  the  striking  up  of  a  crown  in  one 
piece  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  make  a  crown.  In  that  case  no 
soldering  is  necessary.  That  method  of  crowning,  as  you  will 
recollect,  has  been  described  in  the  American  system  of  dentistry, 
as  Dr.  Evans  does  it,  only  he  applies  it  to  another  tooth. 

One  important  point  in  this  connection  has  been  overlooked,  and 
that  is  that  in  porcelain  and  gold  crow^ns  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth  penetrate  between  the  porcelain  and  the  gold,  and  after  a 
time  it  becomes  offensive.  In  the  union  of  the  Logan  crown,  the 
phosjjhate  of  zinc  being  above  as  well  as  below,  the  action  of  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  is  prevented.  If  we  can  fit  a  crown  to  a 
root  so  that  there  will  be  a  film  of  phosphate  between  them  to  pre- 
serve the  root,  we  surely  can  fit  a  band  in  the  same  manner,  and  if 
it  should  not  be  accurately  fitted,  that  little  film  of  phosphate 
that  does  the  work  in  the  other  case  will  certainly  serve  for  the 
band. 

Dr.  LucTcey — My  experience  has  been  that  the  easiest  to  make  and 
the  strongest  crown  is  the  one  inserted  on  the  same  principle  thatj 
has  been  described  in  the  paper,  trimming  away  the  root  and  hol- 
lowing out  the  crown  so  that  the  cement  is  thickest  and  firmest  at  - 
that  point,  the  root  being  cut  out  so  that  it  makes  a  cup  shape.         f 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  passed. 
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A   regular   muftiii^  of  thiri  Society   was  held  Tuewlay  evei 
Kuliruury  14th,  in  the  piirlord  of  the  New  York  Aciiilemy  of  M«tii. 
inc.    .The  IVrsidcnt,  Dr.  J.  Morpiii  Howr,  •  •    •       •     p^ 

Dr.  S.  (i.  IVrry  exhihitcil  a  li^^'ht  romli'iis*!  i..i  1.  'Vo 

iiiMUth,  in  the  form   of  a   hrass  upri;;ht  nxl  with  n, 

-o  conHtructed  a«  to  slide   up  and  down    the   nhaft   and    :  i 

tt   any  point    hy  a   set   Kcrew.      At    the   end   of    tho   rif^ht-an;;lo 
>r  arm   is  attached   a  lar^^e  lens,  whi<'h   liy  ingeniously  contrive*! 
joints  may  he  phi*  cd  at  any  desired  an^Ie.    The  apparatus  he  useM  x* 
made  aus  an  atLjuliment  to  the  S.  S.  White  chair,  and   i-  "'  •■  •  d  on 
the  left  side.     It  is  arranged  to  swing  clear  of  the  pat  .-ul. 

lie  finds  it  of  great  service  on  dark  days  in  condensing  rays  of  '. 
!<)r  operations  in  the  mouth;  it  also  doi^s  excellent  duty  when  uncd 
in  connection  with  gas  light.     The  apparatus  may  renuiin  a  fixture 
to  the  chair,  or  can  easily  he  unsrrcwi'd  from  the  arm  if  so  de^ir.  ? 
He   has  his  condeUvSer  hrought  to  him  by  his  as.si.stant  i-^' rv    ^ 
noon  as  Hm)n  as  the  light  la^gins  to  fail,  and  tixes  it  to  th 

Dr.  /.  T.  Sailer  desrrilHMl  his  methtMl  of  setting  crowiut.  lie 
lines  a  plat(>  tooth  with  a  gold  hacking,  to  which  is  solderitj  a  gi>M 
pin  or  win*.     The  pin   is  split,  or  siiwed   through   lengthwiM*.      A 

platinnm  llangi'd  tuhe  or  hox  is  tittcil  t<»  tin*   nw'    '     •   '    ■      i.- 

securr  hy  a  tilling.     The  split  pin  is  warmi^l  and 

]>ercha  stopping,  then   pressed   into  the  tube.     Tivth  t : 

this  manner  are  secure,  and  can  1k»  removed,  if  necemtary,  with  no 

great  ditliculiy. 

Dr.   .1.    Foster   Klagg.    of    IMiiladtljihia.   gave  [u  uu*    m-  \ 

lengthy  and  very  interesting  talk  on  "The  ('Im:---    f  (iutta 
as  a  Tooth-tilling  .Material,  with  .Mrtlunls  of  M  tun\   i 

Heating  and  .Manipulation."     Itefort*  entering  u|N)n  hin  nu) 
took  occasion  to  nuike  an  excivtlingly  complimentary  t 
the  New  York  Odontological  Swiety,  whi<di  I  1  \\w  1 

prominent    and    inthicntial    lo{*al    ilental  in    me   < 

Although  not  numbering  so  nuiny  i\*iiidei.;  ^> 

Others,  he  ret'ognixes  the   fact   that  it  is  eon<. 
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eminent  in  the  profession,  who  have  honored  their  calling  and  done 
much  for  its  advancement.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  great  honor  to  him- 
self to  be  invited  to  address  so  respectable  a  body. 

Prof.  Flagg  then  exhibited  several  pieces  of  crude  gutta-percha 
as  obtained  from  the  manufacturers,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  great  difference  of  seemingly  like  pieces.  He  offered 
for  examination  two  of  these  pieces  of  equal  thickness,  one  being 
considerably  wider  than  the  other,  and  requested  the  gentlemen 
inspecting  them  to  compare  the  strips  and  give  opinions  regard- 
ing their  flexibility,  etc.  Replies  were  given,  that  the  narrowest 
piece  appeared  to  be  much  stronger  or  tougher  than  the  wider 
one.  The  reason  for  this  difference,  as  explained  by  the  doctor, 
is  that  even  where  several  lots  of  gutta-percha  were  made  from  the 
same  batch  of  gum  and  by  the  same  process,  the  same  results  w^ould 
not  always  follow.  He  was  informed  by  the  foreman  of  the  works 
where  he  procured  his  crude  gutta-percha,  that  when  a  quantity  of 
gum  was  made  up  and  rolled  out  there  would  appear  several  grades 
of  the  material.  Some  would  be  excellent,  some  not  so  good,  and 
some  exceedingly  poor;  consequently,  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  selecting  and  preparing  the  gutta-j)ercha  for  a  tooth  stopping. 
When  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  good  quality  of  gutta-percha  in 
any  quantity,  it  should  be  kept  in  salt  water,  as  the  crude  gum  will 
deteriorate  unless  made  into  stoppings;  but  if  thus  made  up  it  will 
remain  without  change  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Samples  of  many  preparations  of  gutta-percha  were  shown  in  the 
form  of  stoppings  packed  in  glass  vials,  with  carmine  ink  added, 
and  all  were  found  to  leak.  Dr.  Flagg  said  that  the  pink  base- 
plate gutta-percha,  though  exceedingly  tough,  leaked  more  than 
any  of  the  other  preparations.  He  thought  it  was  not  possible  to 
make  a  filling  of  any  form  of  gutta-percha  that  was  proof  against 
leakage.  A  friend  had  suggested  varnishing  the  inside  of  the  tube 
or  vial  with  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  chloroform,  before  introducing 
the  filling.  This  he  tried,  and  on  being  subjected  to  the  same  test 
it  was  found  to  leak  in  a  few  minutes.  Stoppings  were  also  care- 
fully packed  in  little  ivory  cups,  and  after  being  tested  with  the 
ink  were  sawed  in  two,  when  the  same  results  were  observed.  The 
products  from  the  best  manufacturers,  although  not  absolutely 
proof  against  leakage,  he  thinks  safe  enough  to  protect  the  cavities 
from  further  decay. 
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A  Vjftvity  in  u  lar^e  wowJen  twith  was  fillwi  by  Dr.  Flagg  and 
piiH.s(Ml  around  the  room  for  inffp<H*tion.  It  certainly  prraontcd  a 
strong,  hunl  filling'.      Ilr  pn-fcrs  and  n.-w-.s -.  '  for  jmk^- 

ing  tlio  gutta-pfn-lia,  miK-h  like  the  lar^'*  .,.-.,.....■,.  -  u«ed  lu•rt.• 
vea^H  ago  for  eondi^nsing  gohi  tilling^.      lie  ohj<*<-tj4  to  the  pracii  • 

>  rommon   with   many  o|>erutorB  of  pairing  the  stopping  into  or 

cr  the  direct  tlamc  of  the  himp,  for  it  does  not  get  uniformly 
heated  in  thia  way,  the  outaidc  being  over-heate<l  while  th« 
is  HometimcH  hardly  warm.      He  instanced  aa  an  examfde  a  - 
^•n-ad   lield  over  a  hot  fire,  which  might  liC  much  HionlKMi 

irface  while  the  centre  was  not  oven  crinp.     No  gcxMl  or  u 
filling  can  be  made  by  thin  motic  of  heating.     Juflt  aa  much  care  ia 
re<juired  in  tilling  with  gutta-jwrcha  an  with  gold.     The  niblier- 
dam  shriuld  be  adjunted  to  exclude  anv  |M)jwibility  of  -  '•e.  and 

the  ravity  carefully  prepan-d  or  treate«l.  Sniall  !)ii>  .i  me  stop- 
ping, after  being  properly  heated,  hIiouM  Ik?  pa«k«d  jii.'.i'  !»v  i.ii.  •• 
with  aa  much  care  aa  though  using  gold. 

Replying  to  an  inquiry  aa  to  hia  method  of  (iniahing  gutta- 
percha  lillinga.  Dr.  Flagg  stated  that  he  used  heattMl  inatruments 
for  this  pur|M>se.      Ih*  obje«'ted  to  the  practice  of  wiping  the  ato|>- 

piiiirs  with  cotton  S4itnrate<l  with  chloroform,  a-  ••  ' '-•'   '     -   <f' ... 

the  surface.    lie  ntated  that  nuiny  gutta-|HTcha 

being  in  the  mouth  for  a  time,  from  what  ho  demonatnitcHl  **  heat 

or  mouth  rot."     In  theae  caai'a  the  (illinga  aeem  to  diaintograte. 

Many  dentiata  regard  gutta-jK^rcha  stoppings  as  more  tempo- 
rary fillings,  yet  consider  gold  as  iM>rmanent.  lie  tiak«Nl  wlmt 
proportion  of  i-ases  were  to  lie  aeen  where  gold  lilli?'  '-  '^f-  •■  '•  «  •-  • 
betMi  in  the  mouth  threi»,  live,  or  eight  years,  w. 
condition  that  tho  point  or  edge  of  a  burniaher  could  not  be  in- 
troduced around  the  margin.  And  when  such  fillings  an>  removed, 
much  tooth  structure  must  bo  «uTilice<l  lH»fore  other  fdlin;:'*  •■.•%!» 
be  put  in;  gutta-pen-ha  lillings,  though  they  may  uea-  -ni  - 

what,  or  "cup  out,"   preserve  the  integrity  of  the  t«'     .. 
ind  can  (>asily  1h>   n*pla<*i*<l.      Tht^^  then  ah(»uld   mon*   jn 
Oonsidi»red  **  |H«rnninent."     Dr.  Flagg  iH'ing  intern>;;ut«i| 
QOp|M*r  amalgams,  stated  that  when«  tiH'th  were  luiilly  bn>ken  awny 
m  riddl(>d  with  cavities  and  could  U*  tUl«Hl  with  nothing  elae,  bo 
tltought  ('Upper  amalgam  wouM  do  gixi^l  s«'rvice. 

On  Mintinii.  the  tliaiiks  iif  thr  «.>.  i.<tv  wcn<  tcndenHl  the  eanviit. 
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ANESTHESIA  AND  ANESTHETICS. 

We  have  received  many  letters  from  subscribers  asking  for  an 
article,  or  a  series  of  articles,  upon  anaesthetics  and  their  mode  of 
administration,  to  be  written  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  had 
no  special  schooling  in  this  branch  of  practice — plain,  practical, 
and  with  as  few  technicalities  as  possible.  We  have  determined  to 
comply  with  these  requests  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  to  pre- 
sent our  ideas  as  opportunity  offers.  It  should  be  premised  that, 
although  we  must  speak  didactically,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be 
authoritative,  and  what  we  say  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Some  years  since  we  made  a  considerable  study  of  the  subject,  and 
performed  many  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  and  it  is  upon 
this  series  of  observations  that  we  shall  speak,  drawing  conclusions 
from  our  own  studies,  rather  than  from  the  writings  of  others. 
We  shall  not  pretend  to  follow  the  usually  accepted  authorities,  and 
if  we  antagonize  them  our  readers  must  judge  between  us.  Only 
do  not  let  it  be  thought  that  we  despise  or  undervalue  the  wisdom 
of  the  many  who  have  written  upon  the  subject.  We  simply  pre- 
fer to  express  our  own  opinions,  even  though  they  may  be  crude 
and  illogical,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  repeat  what  has  been  better 
expressed  before. 

To  comprehend  the  effects  of  any  drug  upon  nervous  tissues,  and 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  the  nervous  currents, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  enquire  a  little  into  the  character  of  nervous 
force.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Dental  Association,  at 
its  meeting  in  Cincinnati  in  1882,  we  gave  our  views  at  length,  and 
we  would  like  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  transactions  of  the  society 
for  that  year  for  a  full  exposition  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
origin  and  character  of  nervous  force.  At  present  we  will  only 
attempt  briefly  to  summarize  our  views.  For  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  matter  the  student  should  be  acquainted  with  the  later 
theories  concerning  the  nature  of  force,  and  to  this  end  he  should 
read  ''  The  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces,"  by  Profs. 
Grove,  Helmholtz  and  Liebig,  and  Drs.  Faraday,  Mayer  and  Car- 
penter, edited  by  Prof.  Youmans  and  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.     Some  of  the  views  therein  expressed  have  been 
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inoilifiod  by  later  obscrvationn,  but  the  IkjoIc  in  the  main  xtaini*  a- 
tlio   bi'Ht  and   most  fniiHistent  flVRtem  of  the  philoHfiphy  of    i 
whirh  IwiH  Ix'cii  |irfH<*ntf(l. 

All  the  ditTorfiit  inanifostationH  of  force  are  mutually  ponr««rtiMi' 
the  one  into  the  other,  and  arc  practically  a  unit.      Ilcat.  1.^ 

Icctricity,  and  what  is  denominated  chemical  activity,  are  but  tb> 
different  modes  by  which  force  is  manifested.  Commencing;  with 
the  Miriiple  ])attcry  cell,  we  we  the  chemical  activity  there  e\'  '  { 
rniulc   manifest    a*j   electricity.       If    a    rdosed   circuit    In-   ••  ,,, 

means  of  conducting  wires  in   which   a  piece  of  thin   ]>  m  in 

inserted,  the  ele(*tri(;  current  is  changed  in  character,  and  is  mani- 
fested  as  heat.      There  is  no  change,  save  in  the  manner  of  its 

vhibition,  but  the  invisible  manifestation  of  the  current  is  now 
made  sensible  to  the  eye,  and   we  give  it  another  name.      It  is  •' 
>*umc   force,  but  it   has  assumed  a  new   form.      If  th«  »•'•  ^-'  if 

leak  in  the  circuit  instead  <if  a  mere  re.sistanc'c,  the  -.1 
i>i  nuidc  nnmifest  in  yet  another  manner,  and  we  <'all  it  light. 

Hero  we  have  four  dilTerent  forms  under  which  the  same  f« 
ap{>ears,  each  mutually  resolvable  into  the  other,  for  heat  ami  lu':.' 
may  in  turn   indu<'e  an   electric  <"urrent  or  chemi(*al   action.      \\v 
are  then  warranted  in  pronouncing  them  essentially  identical,  dif- 
ring  oidy  in  their  nuMle  of  manifestation.     The  great  ermr  in  tht* 
earlier  philosophies  arose  from  considering  theni  as  entities,  each 
tinct   from  the  other,  and  hence  come  the  terms  "  |Mwitive  "    t 
**  negative  "  electricity;  **  sensible  **  an«l  **  latent  **  hi-at,  etc.      W  r 

must    take  care  to  avoid   this   mistake  and  tt»  bM»k   u|M)n  t' 

simply  nuinifestations  of  an  im|M>ndenible  fon>e,  which  is  th« 
agent  in  pnnlucing  all  the  changes  in  passive  matter.      We  ha\o  n** 
knowledge  in  this  world  of  anything  but   the  inert  matter  wi 
constitutes  all  created  things,  and  the  mysterious  foret«  which   m 
only  made  S4>nsi)>le  by  its  a(*tion  upon  nuitter. 

Pursuing  this  tniin  of  reasoning,  and  '  .i-;"-'  •»»  »^«.»  ••...»»..r  fr....» 
»  purely  physiological  ami  material  st^      , 

reference  to  a  spiritual  or  inunaterial  principle  which  may  fin  . 
another  part  of  our  existence,  wo  are  able  to  view  oiir  iKMlien  an 
composed  t»f  inert  matter,  which  is  nuide  p' 
exhibition   of    the   unit   force.       This    1' 

nuinifestation  of  fcine,  is,  we  UOieve.  bu: 

^reat  force  which  acts  u)Min   all   matter,    and    it 
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nervous  force.  As  by  tlie  molecular  changes  within  the  battery 
cell,  under  the  influence  of  chemical  affinity,  we  see  an  evolution 
of  that  form  of  force  which  we  call  electricity,  so  within  the  active 
animal  body  the  molecular  changes  which  take  place  under  the 
influence  of  what  we  call  digestion,  result  in  the  evolution  of 
nervous  force. 

Nor  does  this  manifestation  essentially  differ  in  character  from 
tlie  other  forms  of  the  unit  force.  It  is  at  times  made  manifest  as 
heat,  and  even  as  electricity.  Light,  heat  and  electricity  are,  under 
certain  circumstances,  converted  into  nervous  force,  and  vice  versa. 
I  might  cite  a  great  many  instances  of  this,  but  the  thoughtful 
student  of  physiology  will  readily  recall  them.  Many  of  the  dis- 
eases to  which  we  are  subject  are  due  to  the  mysterious  conversion 
of  nerve  force  into  heat,  etc.  There  is  an  order  of  fishes  which,  by 
peculiar  nervous  organs,  has  the  power  at  will  to  change  nerve  force 
into  electricity,  and  there  are  insects  which  convert  it  into  light,  in 
the  same  manner. 

We  shall  then  consider  nerve  or  vital  force  as  essentially  identical 
with  the  other  manifestations  of  force,  and  nervous  and  ganglionic 
tissue  as  that  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  convert  other  forms  of 
force  into  nervous  force,  and  to  convey  or  conduct  its  undulations 
or  influence  to  the  different  organs,  or  aggregations  of  animal  mat- 
ter. 

(to  be  continued.) 


EDITORIAL   NOTICES. 

An  esteemed  friend  asks  us  whether  the  notices  of  appliances, 
remedies,  etc.,  which  he  sees  in  this  journal,  are  purchased  '^^  puffs  ^^ 
or  the  expression  of  an  honest  and  unbiased  opinion.  There  is  a 
sting  in  the  query,  although  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  writer 
intended  no  intimation  that  we  were  purchasable.  It  is  such  a 
common  occurrence  for  journals  to  promise  and  to  give  to  all  adver- 
tisers ^'reading  notices, '^  usually  prepared  by  the  advertisers  them- 
selves, that  we  do  not  wonder  that  our  friend  may  fear  that  we  have 
fallen  into  the  evil  practice. 

Five  years  ago  the  publishers  of  this  journal  gave  notice  that  no 
advertisement  would  be  accepted  which  they  have  not  cause  for 
believing  worthy  the  attention  of  honest  men.     They  have  tried  to 
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live  up  to  that  rule,  and  thcro  hiw  scarce  been  a  month  finco  in 
whi^'h  they  have  not  derliner!  to  admit  advcrtiiM'fni-ntfl  of  arlirhi*  or 
firms  that  they  eould  not  eonwientiounly  commend.  In  one  <:*/»••  u 
pagi!  advertiHeineiit,  for  which  a  protitahh*  lonfm.  f  tuul  \w^Xi  made. 
was  inserted  three  months   In-fore  it   wa.**  ;   that   we  had 

been  iniiK)H4Mi  upon  by  falm*  represen  tat  ions,  yet  it  wai  at  once  n>- 
moved  and  the  amount  forfeited,  although  by  allowing  it  to  utand 
for  another  month  we  might   have  received  a  <m.^ 
money  upon  the  contract.      If  among  our  adverti- 
gle   lirFii   that  is   not  entirely   reliable,  or  an  arti 
that  is  not  worthy  of  patronage,  and  the  fact  l)e  d*  d,  that 

object ionabU*  advertisement  will  bo  at  once  removed. 

When  the  present  editor  assumed  control  of  the  IsDEi'KXhEXT 
ru.V(  TiTioNKH,  he  annntinced  that  he  would  examine  and  make  a 
practical  test  of  any  appliance  or  mat(>rial  that  ndghl  be  ser;'  '•:•■•. 
and  if  he  U'lieved  it  worthy  he  would  give  it  notice  in  the  j" 
But  this  was  upon  condition  that  anything  of  material  valae,  after 
it  had  been  tested,-  would  be  returned  to  the  Mnitler  at  his  ex|)Ciiae. 
unless  he  desire*!  it  to  remain  on  exhibition  for  his  own  lienefit. 
'f'his  condition  was  insisted  upon  lest  it  might  W  thought  tl    * 

jjinion  was  unduly  biased  by  a  valuable  prrs*'iit.     Tic-   »■■•'-   :.     .   . 
offering  to  examine  and  re|M)rt  upon  new  appliances,  •  i»ers<in- 

allv  or  at  the  hands  of  one  of  our  asso4-iates,  were  that  manv  eiuiilv 
constructed  little  conveniences  are  devise<l  by  pnictitionen,  and  if 
they  were  des<Tibed  and  commen<led  when  worthy  it  might  axsi^t 
nuiiiy  of  our  readers. 

Again,  it  is  well  kn«)wn  that  unprincipliMl  men  have  i.ifiiitid  de- 
vices which  had  originated  with  others,  and  in  many  .  en- 

ts  hav(>  biH'n  called  upon   to  pay  royalties  u|Mjn  some  appliam*v 
which   they   had   themsidves  originally  coneoive<l.      By   m«V 
permamMit  reconl  of  their  inventijins  this  piniting  w.- 
nally  prcvcntc«l.     There  is  no  doubt  that  had  f'  • 
Rne*l  in  the  past,  dentists  wouM  not  now  Ik'  su;^ 

•ns  of  some  greedy  patentees.     In  this  num)>er  four  or  five  little 
« «»nveniences  are  mentione<l,  either  of  which  might  be  ma«lo  by  any 

ntist,   and   their  |)ecuniary   value  is  but  a  very   few  r.  Vcl 

UH'v  are  more  gladly  given  space  than  they  would  he  if  \\ 
Halted  dollars,  for  they  are  mentione<l  in  the  -'^-  •'  »• '^• 
readers. 
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No  article  or  remedy  has  been  or  will  be  commended  which  some 
one  of  the  publishers  of  this  journal  has  not  personally  tested  and 
approved.  No  manufacturing  or  mercantile  firm  has  been  or  Avill 
be  mentioned  of  whose  entire  reliability  we  are  not  fully  assured. 
No  person  has  yet  had  the  hardihood  to  insult  us  by  offering  any 
valuable  consideration  for  a  favorable  notice.  Should  any  do  so, 
they  will  be  most  emphatically  convinced  that  our  opinions  are  not 
in  the  market,  and  that  if  any  scoundrel  attempts  to  purchase  the 
commendation  of  this  journal  it  knows  how  properly  to  resent  the 
affront. 

We  cannot  expect  every  one  to  agree  with  us  as  to  the  value  of 
an  appliance  or  book,  for  what  would  be  useful  to  one,  another 
might  pronounce  worthless.  Our  opinions  may  not  be  of  any  par- 
ticular importance,  but  they  shall  at  least  possess  the  merit  of  being 
honest  convictions. 


WELDING  OF  GOLD. 
A   valued    correspondent    propounds   a    series   of   questions   of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary  : 

^^  What  would  be  the  difference  in  unit  pounds — if  any — neces- 
sary to  a  perfect  weld  of  two  pieces  of  soft  iron  at  a  white  heat, 
between  strikes  of  a  hammer  and  ponderous  pressure  without  con- 
cussion ? '' 

The  queries  refer  to  the  rotary  versus  the  mallet  system  of  filling 
teeth,  and  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is,  that  as 
iron  welds  more  readily  and  perfectly  under  blows  from  a  hammer 
than  from  mere  pressure,  the  same  rule  will  hold  good  in  consoli- 
dating a  gold  filling.  We  cannot  think  that  the  instances  are  par- 
allel. Our  correspondent  confounds  ready  cohesion  with  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  welding.  When  two  cohesive  surfaces  are  brought 
into  absolute  contact,  they  unite  without  either  pressure  or  a  blow. 
If  two  pieces  of  soft  wax  are  brought  together,  they  cohere  at  once. 
If  two  pieces  of  iron  are  heated  almost  to  the  melting  point,  their 
particles  unite  upon  being  brought  together,  because  cohesion  is 
nearly  destroyed  and  the  particles  intermingle,  as  in  the  case  of  col- 
loids, and  then  recrystallize.  But  iron  at  a  lower  temperature  is 
not  cohesive,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  molecules  of 
two  different  pieces  are  made  to  unite. 
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This  in  not  the  caso  with  ^'ohl — ut  leai<t  not  to  tho  Mine  degree. 

If  two  Hiirfac'CH  of  |)erfe<'tly  purr  i^'oM,  iiuulo  entirvly  rlcau,  :■ 
in  alxiohiti'  lontact,  tlicyut  once  cohere,  und  no  blow  is  n«  ^  ;    r 

th(*ir  union.     'I'heoretically  then,  f^oKl  lihouhl  Ix*  ciutilv  hv 

HHTe  prcHHinj,'  or  rubbing  the  Hurface«  toj^other.     Hut  pr.i  ,  it 

very  diflicult  to  obtain  gohl  that  is  in  tho  pru|)cr  condition.     It 
id  almost  inipoHnibh*  to  keep  foil  absolutely  dean.     There  will  lie  a 
film  dcpositcil  upon   its  surface,  from  the  atn        ' 
I'livcrt  of  the  ImhA  in  which  it  in  contained,  an*i  ;....^   .....  -^   ...  ...  i.. 

uly  coherence.  A  blow  ujmn  a  .Hi»rrate«l  plu^'j^er  will  caUfK*  an  in- 
rhw'ing  of  the  particle.*^,  and  will  break  up  the  fdm  ufMm  the  sur- 
face and  thus  bring  the  particles  into  imniediuto  contact,  allowing 
them  to  unite  at  once.  If  we  heat  the  gold  we  drive  off  this  film. 
and  it  becomes  "cohesive*'  or  '*  adhesive,"  but  the  piere«  now  unite 
8o  readily  that  **  bridging  "  is  liable  to  occur.  To  our  apprehen- 
sion, the  gold  that  is  in  a  lit  condition  to  readily  unite  under  the 
rotary  system  is  impracticable  on  this  account,  and  hencowo  chooee 
that  which  is  less  clean,  and  '*8oft  *'  enough  to  |)crniit  the  sliding 
of  one  surface  u]>on  another,  and  then  resort  to  the  mullet  to  secure 
*);«•  necessary  consolidation. 

CAHIWDLIC  ACID  AS  A.N  nirrrNl>KNT. 

How  many  dentists  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  carlmlic  acid 
for  th(>  purpose  of  overcoming  the  sensitiveness  of  a  dental  pulp,  or 
that  of  the  nerve  canal  ?     .\nd  yet  \\v  lH'li«»ve  it  the  Ui*t  ag' 

that  purpose  which  is  known  to  the  tlenlal  phariiiM*   - •  t       A  i^^^y 

may  bt»  painlessly  rem<»ved  by  its  use  if  patience  In  m**!.     The 

extreme  sensitiveness  that  sometimes  exists  at  the  ulterior  |>oint  of 
a  canal  may  \w  entirely  removed  if  a  litth>  time  and  care  arv  used 
in  working  the  agent  to  the  s^Misitive  {Miint.     The  nibU*r-dam  munt 
of  course  1m»  first   applieil,  and  then  a  dtdicate  bnmch.  wlr   '        ' 
quently  <lippe<l  in  the  carbolic  acid,  should  b.  .  it.  fnll\  w 
tho  cavity,  and  gradually  advanced  as  the  •  y^,^.., 

on.     If  the  cavity  or  canal  Im*  hirgu  enough,  a  film  or  two  of  (H»tion 
nay  be  wound  arouiul  the  broach.     The  )M*«(t  instnimpntu  fnr  thm 

irpose  that  we  have  ever  ti8e<l  are  the   P-  •    "  " 
ii»al  cleaners.     If  one  «»f  tlu*  latter  can  1h'  . 
^meously  with  carrying  iIm>  raib.ill.   :».  id  ti. 

tunded  pulp. 
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A  WARNING  INSTANCE. 
If  every  correspondent  of  this  journal  would  take  particular  pains 
to  write  all  names  distinctly  it  would  save  some  annoying  mistakes. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  a  proper  name  from  its  connection  in 
the  sentence,  as  may  be  the  case  with  other  words.  How  often 
have  we  been  led  to  sympathize  with  poor,  much-abused  Belshazzar, 
of  Biblical  fame,  whose  knees  smote  together  when  he  saw  an  illegi- 
ble handwriting  which  it  was  essential  that  he  should  so  construe 
that  it  would  make  sense.  We  have  undergone  about  the  same 
sensation  under  similar  circumstances,  and  we  were  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, too,  in  having  no  sharp  lawyer  at  hand  who  was  skilled  in  in- 
terpreting the  curious  hieroglyphics  of  some  correspondent  who  ap- 
peared to  write  with  his  finger  rather  than  with  a  pen.  Will  not 
those  who  favor  the  Independent  Pkactitioner  use  a  degree  of 
caution  that  will  prevent  such  addling  of  editorial  brains  as  may 
make  it  necessary  to  turn  us  also  out  to  grass  ? 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Irregularities  of  the  Teeth  and  Their  Treatment.  By 
Eugene  S.  Talbot,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  With  152  illustrations. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.     1888. 

Dr.  Talbot  has,  for  some  years,  been  known  in  the  field  of  ortho- 
dontia as  a  man  possessed  of  clear  and  well  defined  ideas  respecting 
the  origin  of  dental  deformities,  of  extended  experience  and  wide 
observation,  as  well  as  originality  in  devising  appliances  for  the 
remedy  of  dental  defects.  This  book  is  the  summing  up  of  the 
papers  which  he  has  at  different  times  read  before  societies,  and  the 
results  of  his  years  of  study.  It  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  no  man  Avill  be  enabled  to  boast  of  an 
acquaintance  with  it  until  he  shall  have  mastered  this  book. 

Yet  the  work  is  incomplete.  The  description  of  the  appliances 
used  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  the  reader  always  to  compre- 
hend the  method  of  their  construction,  nor  are  the  principles  in- 
volved sufficiently  elaborated  to  constitute  a  full  treatise.  The 
author  might  plead  that  anyone  who  is  sufficiently  advanced  in 
dental  science  to  take  up  the  study  of  irregularities  should  know 
the  primary  principles  of  mechanics,  and  it  should  be  unnecessary 
to  descend  to  detail.  Yet  the  same  argument  would  have  deterred 
him  from  inserting  an  elementary  chapter  on  anatomy,  which  con- 
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taiiis  tho  Humo  cutfl  tJiat  an-  ina<if  to  do  liuty  iur  loo  munv  i«-,K,  yf 
widely  diver^'cnt  chararter. 

If   tlie   whole  of  tlic  work  hw\  been  devoted   to  an   exiM>.iii.,ii 

thu  mcthodri  and  devices  of  Dr.  TalU^t  himself,  wo  think  that  it 

would  have  h(>c*n  more  Mitisfactory,  and  the  Hpare  wouhi  have  been 

•no  too  j^reat.      Hut  when  within  its  1»I0  pai^eit  the  a- 
riinuth  irt  conHidereci,  and  the  systeniH  of  Patrirk,   Farrur,   *»uiiiuru 
:iiMi  otherH  are  included,   it  may  readily  l>e  imagined  that  the  pre* 

Illation  in  t(M)  much  condensed  for  entire  {HTftpicuity.  Leas  than 
two  pa^es,  for  instance,  are  devoted  to  Dr.  Patricks  methods,  which 
are  barely  sutlicient  to  give  them  a  brief  notice.  Dr.  An^de  U  not 
mentioned  at  all.  and  hence  we  think  it  would  have  U'cn  U'tter  had 
the  whole  space  l)een  devote<i  to  a  (onsideration  of  the  viewn  and 
methods  of  Dr.  Talbot  himself.  When  the  second  e<lition  8hain>c 
called  for  wo  shall  look  to  see  it  considerably  enlarged,  or  materially 

^tricted  in  its  scojmj. 

I'lionHJHAi'iiH     Ii.MsTHATioxs   OF  Skin  DISEASES.     A  Complete 
work  on   Dermatology.     Hy  Ct kou<;k  Hknky  Fox,  A.  M..  M.  P. 

Complete  in  twelve  parts,  witli  ninety  illustrations  f'^        1/  • 

hand  coioreil   ]»lates.      New    York:    \\.    \\.   Treat,    \ 

1888. 

The  second  edition  of  this  magnificent  work  is  now  in  coune  of 
publication   by  K.  H.  Treat.     When  the  first  edition  waa  iamed. 
eight  years  ago.  it  marked  anera  in  the  illii  i  of  |m»' 

conditions,  and  estal)lislied  the  value  of  ])h"..  ....•jibv.  e>j  . 

deliiHMiting  skin  diseases.     That  editiiui  met   with    such    f.i> 
works  of  the  kind  seldom  receive,  editions  l>eing  published  in  Frano* 
and  (iernuiny.     'l*his  second  e<]ition  is  not  a  simple  repniduetion  of 
the  first,   but   is  an   entire   n*modeIingof    the  work,  with  the  teit 
doubled  in  amount.     The  plates  are  from  the  original  pliotn:.' 
ropnuluced    by    .Mr.    Ijlward    HiiTstadt.   by    i>'.  «!>-  of  the  ui.:..  ..    ^ 

artotype  pnn'css.     The  hand  coloring  has  b-  e  by  I>r.  .J   '^.  :  h 

Gaertner.  a  w(>ll-known  nunlical  artist,  who  was  formerly  ti  - 
I  ander   Von    Ilebra.    in    Vienna.     The   work    is  istucHl  in  the  r^ry 
highest  style  of  the  printing  art.  in  the  form  of  nnatln^.  ' 
Oil  heavy  cardboani  ten  by  twelve  inchi*«  in  size.   UMtig   11  lu 

tbe  text. 

From  this  imjM»rfect  description  it  nuiy  well  \n>  imn/ui'd  that  thi» 
one  of  the  most  magnilb*ent  works  on   Dermato!  r  impuvO. 
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It  is  something  more  than  a  medical  book;  it  is  a  work  of  art  as 
well.  It  is  issued  in  twelve  monthly  parts,  each  part  consisting  of 
four  plates,  comprising  from  six  to  ten  cases,  at  12.00  per  part. 
Parts  I,  II,  III  and  IV  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  publisher. 

Fever  Nursing.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Professional  and  Other 
Nurses,  and .  Especially  as  a  Text  Book  for  Nurses  in  Training. 
By  J.  C.  WiLSOiv^  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.     1888.     Price,  11.00. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  hand-books  issued  from  the  well-known 
press  of  Lippincott,  and  intended  as  text  books  in  the  training 
schools  for  nurses,  which  have  been  established  in  connection  with 
most  of  the  great  hospitals.  It  is  made  up  from  the  lectures  of  the 
author  before  the  class  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  contains 
plainjnstructions  in  the  duties  of  the  nurse  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  ph3^sician.  But  while  it  was  primarily  intended  to  supply  a 
definite  want,  its  usefulness  will  not  by  any  means  be  restricted  to 
that  field.  The  practicing  physician  will  find  very  much  that  will 
be  instructive  in  one  of  his  most  important  duties,  the  supervision 
of  the  care  which  his  patient  is  to  receive.  Mothers,  too,  would  do 
well  to  study  it,  for  there  are  few  whom  it  would  not  greatly  benefit. 
In  fact,  all  to  whom  the  care  of  the  sick  is  ever  committed,  whether 
professional  or  otherwise,  should  carefully  note  its  recommendations 
and  become  familiar  with  its  excellent  teachings. 

Dental  Metallurgy.  A  Manual  for  the  use  of  Dental  Students. 
By  Chas.  J.  EssiG,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  Second  edition,  revised. 
Philadelphia:  The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.    1888. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  issued  only  about  five  years 
ago,  and  the  fact  that  a  second  is  so  soon  demanded  speaks  more  in 
its  favor  than  will  the  voice  of  the  loudest  of  the  critics.  It  has 
met  the  approval  of  dentists  everywhere,  and  has  been  widely  adopt- 
ed as  a  text-book  in  dental  schools.  It  is  not  a  treatise — it  is  but  a 
handbook — but  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  within  a  small 
compass. 

The  second  edition  is  not  merely  a  reprint  of  the  first.  The  work 
has  been  revised,  somewhat  enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  date,  so  that  it  is  complete,  so  far  as  its  scope  will  permit. 
We  need  not  say  that  it  is  neatly  printed  and  bound.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  publishers  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  that.. 


KilitonuL  I  Til 

Wv.v.rw v:\is  Dkntal  I>iuk«touy  of  tiik  I'viTKh  Statbh,      X«w 
York:   Hi-cchcr  &  Co.,  \'i  Tliinl  Avenue. 

TliiH  liaiidsornc  vdliiinc  piir|Mirts  to  Ik?  a  • 
the  (lenti.xtrt  of  Anniriia.      It  rontaiiiM.  ii»  a«i  ....■-...   .. 
of  all  the  lca<lii)g  dcalcrH  in  and  niaiiiifa^'turrrH  of  dtt  .  , 

nf  dental  eoJIc^eH,  dental  puhlislierH,  ot(*.     If  its  accrurmry  could  be 

!ied  upon  it  i.s  an  invaluahle  puhliration,  liut  we  notice  nunierouJi 
erroi'H  which  greatly  nuir  its  usefuJneHs. 

\  llrxDKKP  Mkihcai.  Donts;  or  the  Phy-'irian'H  rtility  Kn- 
haiMM-d.  Hv  Kki{I>.  ('.  \  ALKNTFNK.  M.  I»  '  V  "  York:  (\.  W. 
I)illin;fhani.*     ISHT. 

We  will  add  the  Six  Hundred  an«l  Firxt  **  Dont."  and  it  will  be: 
Don't  8i)end  much  time  in  the  study  of  such  silly  trash  as  that 
whieli  comprises  the  greater  part  of  this  l>ook. 

I)i(>  I'eherzahl  und  Tnter/ahl  in  den  Zahnen  des  nienm-lilithen 
<iil)isMes  mit  Kinschluss  der  sogenannten  Dentitio  tertia. 

(Kxi-e.ss  and  Deficiency  in  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  Human 
Kace.  including  tho  80-culled  third  Dentition.)  By  !*n>f.  Dr. 
Busch.     Hj-rlin. 

licinnrnl  of  ,Soliti  rterine  and  Ovarian  Tumor*  hy  Loj  ijf; 

with  a  report  of  nine  cast  s.  By  Mattiikw  I).  Mank,  A.  M..  M.  D. 
ReprintiMl  fmm  The  Amnirun  Jtmrnal  of  Obntftricn  anti  Dinetises 
of  Winm'H  and  Children. 

Footprints  of  a  ProffMsion,  or  Kthics  in  Materials  und  MethocU. 
Address  delivere<l  before  the  Maine  Dental  S<Miety  at  ita  twontj- 
■econd   annual  meeting.      By  IIouatio  ('.  Mkrkiaii,  D.  M.  D. 

OperationM  for  Mastoid  Diseases.     Siatistirai  Report  of 
Cases  of  Ear    Diseases.     Treatment  of  Chronic  SuppunitiTv  i>iiti« 
Me<lia.     By  S^r^^  S.  Bimioc.  M.  D. 

Aasal  Strno.sis.      Its  etTect  on  the  eye,    viir.    pliaruix,    luruix. 
voice  an»l  brain.      By  C.   A.    Bit  KLIN.   A.  M..  .M    *»      T?-!'-'"'-' 
Ifroni  tin*  \t'ic  )'orl'  Mrdiial  Times. 

^    A  Series   of    Twentif-Five    laparotomies.       By     M  \TT!tr^^     f>. 
MvN\.  A.  .M..  M.  D.     Keprinteil  from  The  .Medirall 
'I  New  York'. 

II    Snpra-l*nhir  Lithotomij.       \    Historical  Sketch.      By    (*IIAKUBA 
''    Dii.i.Ks.  M.  I).      Beprinteil  from  the  Tnins.  Meilieal  <  .if 

iinsylvaniji  f«>r  iShT. 
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COERESPONDENCE. 
The  following  is  presented  as  a  model  for  querists,  It  is  comprehensive, 
definite,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  is  brief.  As  it  was  evidently  sug- 
gested by  the  report  of  the  December  meeting  of  the  Central  Dental  Association 
of  Northern  New  Jersey,  it  was  submitted  to  the  essayist  of  that  meeting,  and 
his  most  pronounced  critic,  for  equally  terse  answers,  which  follow  it.  Of 
course,  circumstances  largely  govern  the  course  to  be  pursued.  A  case  at  pres- 
ent under  our  care  will  illustrate  this.  It  is  that  of  a  child  of  eleven,  the  sym- 
metry of  whose  unusually  fair  face  is  marred  by  unequal  development  of  the 
maxillae.  The  lower,  which  is  too  prominent  for  the  upper,  contains  sound  first 
molars.  The  upper  corresponding  teeth  are  very  badly  decayed,  yet  their 
extraction  would  intensify  the  partial  disfigurement,  and  hence  we  think 
good  practice  demands  that  they  should  be  retained  at  almost  any  hazard.  Were 
the  decayed  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  they  would  be  unhesitatingly  extracted. 

Editor. 

Editor  Independent  Practitioner: 

Sir  : — We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  articles  in  the  journals  recently  on 
'*  Extraction  of  the  First  Molar."  Suppose  the  patient  is  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old,  the  second  molar  has  not  erupted,  the  first  molar  has  a  dead  pulp,  or,  per- 
haps, is  abscessed,  and  is  sound  except  one  cavity  leading  into  the  pulp  cham- 
ber. Would  you  treat  and  fill,  or  extract  it  and  trust  to  the  ccming  forward  of 
the  second  molar  to  take  the  place  of  the  first  ?  Is  it  advisable  to  have  a  pulp- 
less  tooth  in  so  young  a  patient  ?  By  answering  the  above  in  your  next  issue 
you  w-ill  oblige,  J.  H.  Parsons,  D.  D.  S. 

Boulder,  Colorado,  Feb.  8,  1888. 

ANSWEE  OF  DE.  WELD. 
In  the  first  place,  a  sixth  year  molar,  such  as  is  described,  pre-supposes  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  would  seem  to  call  for  extraction;  such  a  tooth  abscessed 
is  not  generally  sound  with  the  exception  of  "  one  cavity."  The  principle 
which  involves  the  preservation  of  any  tooth  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  where  judgment  is  necessary,  and  one  cannot  very  well  decide 
without  first  seeing  the  patient.  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  a  pulpless  tooth, 
properly  treated,  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mouth  of  so  young  a 
patient.  G.  W.  Weld. 

ANSWEE  OF  DE.  TENISON. 
I  cannot  answer  Dr.  Parson's  questions  intelligently  without  knowing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  other  teeth,  but  will  say  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  a  pulpless 
tooth,  especially  when  it  is  abscessed,  in  so  young  a  person's  jaw,  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  The  extraction  must  rest  with  his  judgment.  When  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  extract  one  sixth  year  molar  I  extract  all  four,  provided  both  jaws  are 
normal.  W.   D.  Tenison. 


Current   .VewM  and  Opinion.  \rc\ 

I'.'lilor   Inilejtendent   l*rttctUiiiiier  : 

In  your  January  niiiiitior,  I*n>f    Pierce  nuikow  f^tjiN-tiun  to  tbr  rotiutriiB  whi  >.  I 
iiiiult'  ut  a  nic<«4iMi(  of   Amorican  r|.    *  *^*  •Mmz.  ami  a^ka  Tt  nafiir«,  lUtrna, 

nUi.      I'rof.  PiiT«'<<  will  find  liy  <''>ii  ^aiiii*  numlirr  of  yiur  jimnial  that 

u  Nli^ht  niiNtako  wan  u\tn\o  in  tho  rr|Mirt,  ami  that  my  n^ntarka  wc^ro  not  •orh  as 
'ill  for  iinriifH.      I  linvn  no  int4Mition  ••!'  tiam*«<i"''  frooi  Mijr 

••ll»'j(«',  who  itu^ht  not  t«i  b««  in  |mhh«".-  i '    I)    S.  r  rr^^mm 

which  muNt  Iw  apparent  to  every  one 

If,  howrviT,  Trof.  i'iiTcn  winhcH  it,  I  will  Im  ^la<l  to  HultittAntiatv  uiy  r«^iuark* 
if  you  will  Irnil  thr  cohtiunM  of  yiiur  journal  Ut  thiM  pur|H»iw. 

In  auHwi'r  to  thu  other  f|UOHtionii  of  Prof    Pierre,  I  r«>«|Min«l  that  hy  the  **  PMm- 

vlvnnin  S<*h<M>l  "  I  mean  the  IVuDiylvania  Collf^'c  of  IWMital  Sur^'or}*,  and  I  r^m- 

I'ler  that  a  coIIpj^o  f^ivcti  a  tliploma  irnpro|H.irly.  or  to  nn  iir;  '      •'  -  '    n 

'  ^runtH  tli«<  HjiiiiM  t')  anyone  whofte  g«Mtcrnl  or  N|M>4Mni  imIu    ^  it 

which  we  have  a  ri^ht  t4i  demaud,  and  which  im  univrmally  oxpe«'t4<«l  from  a 

|M«rtM>n  who  holdit  the  title  of  doctor  in  a  NiNH*ialty  of  moilicmo  or  ^ 

\V.    1  JOL 

BrKi.ix.  Feb.  2,  I8HH. 

A  NEW  AND  SlMPl.K  MATIUX 
Dr.  Samuel  B.   FnH!>inAn.  of   Chicago,  Hendfi  um  Nampl«>«   of  a   T«ry  aimpb 
matrix  t4)  Ut  um><1  in  filliufc  t4«eth.  which  he  makvM  aji  they  an^  wantnl  for  ettcb 
I   irtiiiilar  <'aM4*.     Thi<  matt'rial  in  "  Ta^erl's"  or  "  Tni:^'rr'<t "  tin,  which  i*  Um 
nliiifiry  nhiH't  tin,  l»ut  of  nlMitit  '>W  gau^\  %'ery  flexible  and  Mift.     It  ia  o— J  by 
lie  man u fact u rem  of  tin  cann  for  aoaling  after  tho  tin  in  Hllt««|.  aa  it  is  r— dily 
cut  o|H'u   with  a  knife.     A  piin-e  <*ut  to  tin*  pr«»|K'r  width  i«  fi4dv4l  «1«>- 
end  with  flat  uoatMl  plyent  mo  ait  t<>  make  it  ilouble,  %vhen  it  prr^rnft    . 

ap|H>arance  of  the  outline  of  thiM  diagram.  U  ').  .  \: 
IN  now  cut,  followinf?  the  dotttnl  linen,  which  it  will  br 
Keen  do  not  run  entirely  annind  th>>  fi>ld«<«l  r*\^,  eO(Mi|;h 
Immm^'  left  to  form  a  hiii^'e  forthi>two  |tart>i.  It  u  pUti-ml  in 
pofiitioii,  a  wt>«l^o  driven  lN*tw«<en  the  two  leave*  ami  the  {MMnt*  bent  ami  Imr 
ninhiHl  afcainst  and  arotind  the  teeth.  Ai  the  tin  pr«M»onta  a  hifhly  (nJuhrtl 
■urfiK'e.  it  NO  ri'tliM'tM  the  liijCht  nit  to  illuminate  the  cnvity 

Of  c«»unM«  the  itue.  and  to  luiiiiv  extent  tlie  »ha|M\  will  lie  ilictatnl  br  th«*  aust 
of  the  t<M>th  and  cavity.      It  in  a  matrix  that  can  \n>  r< 

le«*th.  ami  at  it  practically  c«i«itH  nothing  ami  t-  •••'^l-    ...  .^  ...  

bo  uwmI  a  iMMMiml  time      It  in  ivrtainly  a  ver\  ■•  ainl  eflfe«ti»e  ^ 


A   .NKW  AN.KSTIII-mC. 
Prof    l>r    I*ewin,  «>f  IUtIiii.  hnn  maile  mune  export— Pta  with  a  if  «   \.<\       I 
Erythroflein.  with  which  the  inhabitant«  of  the  weatom  eiaut  ol    v  **       ^     ■ 
Uleir  arrowN.     Two  C^iim.  (aUnit  one  nixth  «»f  afrrain)  werv  auflW  > 
AdoK.      Kabbita  re<|uire4l  Iom.     A  two  |Mpr  i*vol.  wtluttoa  «>f  thi«  alkaj<<»l    wh«« 
■pplii^il  to  the  eye  «if  a  rat,  after  flft«*4>n  to  twenty  niinutr*  |HruJi»*-«d 


.y 
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insensibility,  lasting  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  days,  without  injury  to  the 
eye.  Fifteen  minutes  after  a  hypodermic  injection  of  this  alkaloid  into  the 
back  of  a  guinea-pig,  Dr.  L.  was  able  to  cut  through  the  muscles  of  the  back 
without  the  animal  exhibiting  any  signs  of  pain.  Under  the  influence  of  large 
doses  the  animals  died  in  convulsions,  but  smaller  doses  will  produce  any  de- 
gree of  anciesthesia  required.  Probably  the  profession  may  find  this  substance 
of  great  value  in  obtundiug  sensitive  dentine  — Zahnarztliches  Wochenblatt, 
Jan.  21. 

CHICAGO  DENTAL  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Club  took  place  at  the  Tremont 
House,  Jan.  28,  1888.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  showed  an  active  member- 
ship of  thirty-eight,  an  increase  within  the  year  of  thirteen,  with  applications 
pending  which  in  the  near  future  will  increase  the  membership  to  fifty.  The 
dues  of  this  club  are  but  one  dollar  per  annum,  and  it  is  desired  to  make  it  a 
practical  working  society,  free  from  unprofitable  or  useless  consumption  of 
time.  Two  clinics  have  been  given,  at  which  many  valuable  operations  and  ap- 
pliances were  exhibited.     The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Arthur  B.  Freeman 

Vice-President — J.  Austin  Dunn. 

Secretary — C    Stoddard  Smith. 

Treasurer — E.  M.  S.  Fernandez. 

Member  Business  Committee — W.  G.  Stowell. 

The  regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  each  month,  at  the 
Tremont  House.  C.  Stoddard  Smith,  Secretary. 


CENTEAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Feb  20th.  The  fol- 
lowing were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Geo.  E.  Adams,  South  Orange. 

Vice-President — Oscar  Adelberg,  Elizabeth. 

Secretary — J.  Allen  Osmun,  Newark. 

Treasurer — Chas.  A.  Meeker,  Newark. 

Executive  Committee — S.  C.  G.  Watkins,  Montclair;  B.  F.  Luckey,  Paterson; 
C.  S.  Stockton,  Newark;  C    F  Holbrook,  Newark;  W.  P.  Richards,  Orange. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  will  be 
held  at  Cairo,  beginning  Tuesday,  May  8th,  and  continuing  four  days.  This 
point  has  been  selected  because  convenient  for  the  dentists  of  southern  Illinois, 
with  the  hope  that  many  who  have  not  hitherto  met  with  us  will  do  so  this  year; 
also  for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  of  easy  access  to  those  living  in  other 
States,  south,  east  and  west,  to  all  of  whom  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended. 
An  excellent  programme  has  been  arranged,  with  clinics  as  a  special  feature. 

C.  B.  RoHLAND,  President. 

Garrett  Newkirk,  Secretary. 
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Cnrretti  \eirn  ami  Opinion.  KJ» 

Mark  Tuaix  sayM  many  wino  it>t  w-«U  an  hiiinorimM  thmtc*      Iforv  b  caw: 
Sh«9  wiu«  nnif  of  thoHo  |mmi{iIo  who  aro  iiifatuat4<«l  with  |«t«»nt  mo*lirtn««  aiwl  alt 

n.         '  '     '  '    nUnf    ,.r     !  ./  h.-alth  '  '  ' 

fit'  III  th«'«M-  !  When  -^ 

lo  wajt  in  II  fnvt^r,  rifi^Ut  away,  to  try  it ;  not  on  ht^mclf.  for  »ho  wan  iMver  ail 
"•lit  on  nil    ■     "        '         ■                                                   >.  a  »ul»*-  •' 

I     i;rh '  |HT!'  ,  _  ■•  golemn   

•*ro  inMnt4Hl  with  waii  bn>ath  to  hvr  noMtriU.     All  tbo  'rot'  thi^y  contaux -I 
ttixHit  ventilation,  nn'I  h<>w  to  f^o  to  ImnI,  an<l  how  to  (;i*t  up.  am!   what   t<> 

ami  what  t4i  ilrink,  uml  how  nnirh  «'xen'iM»  t^i  tako,  an«l  wh  ■•  *•  '  

k<H>p  onr'M  Nelf  in,  and  what  M4irt  of  clothing;  to  w«<ar.  wax  .i 
'lo  nov<*r  ol))t<<rv««I  that  h<>r  health  journiiU  of  tho  rurront  month  ru«' 
ii|Ni>t  I'verythiiii;  thoy  luul  nM*«iniiiirn<l«M|  th«*  month  Itofort*.     Sh(*  w  > 
hi'iirt*'*!  ami  honcHt  oh  titi*  <Iay  wa.<«  lont;,  ami  ho  h]u>  \«n«t  an  eaxy    ^ 
|pith<>r(M]  to»;ether  hor  tpiark   |M>ri(Mlit>aU  ami   ht*r  ipiark   m«<«lirinc«.  anti  Ibiu 
ariiicit  with  ih-ath,  went  alHUit  on  her  i    "     " 
'  hell  follnwiii;;  after.'     lint  nho  nevtT        , 
healiiiff  ami  tho  halm  of  (liload  in  diM^iiNe  to  the  iiufToring  noighbi>ni." 

A   MKDICAL  Ht'MMAiiY  correnpomlont  Mi\  ino  |)onionii  out  of  rvery  t«^ 

\v  ith  a  cinder  or  any  ftiriMgn  HuliNtanoe  in  the  eye,  will  imitantly  rub  tbr  eye 
with  one  hand  whilo  hunting'  for  the  hanken-liief         '    ''  '  They  iu\\ 

and   HonietiiiieM  ilo,  remove  the  offending'  rinder,  >  :itly  the)  tu<- 

until  tho  oyo  bo4*omoM  inflame«|,  hinil  a  hnndkerehiof  alM>ut  the  br«il  and  goto 
IhhI.  'riiin  in  all  wron^.  The  lM>t(er  way  in  not  to  nil>  tho  oye  with  the  ctader 
iu  it  at  all,  liut  rub  tho  other  oyi«  om  vipirounly  an  you  like  " 

CVrtninly  tho  nihliin^  of  an  oyo  with  a  cinder  in  it  will  do  noihini;  more  than 
to  nil*  it  in,  while  to  nih  tho  woU  eye  may,  throu^'h  the  %%<ll  known 
action,  cnutM«  Mudi  a  miiMculnr  agitation  nn«l  (low  of  tin*  iM>«'rotioiii.  ^^  ><  .■•  •.^-■., 
taneouMly  removo  tho  rinili>r. 

A  Mkdh'ai.  Woiii.o  corroMpondent  hhvn  t!...;  ...     lollowin^  lotion  will  prr««'rt>< 
the  xkin   from  tho  efTocta  of  cold,  prevent   chap*  ami   rvnder  the   han*la   m%tt 
whit4'  and  Mm«M>th.     It  i«  t4i  \hi  mmh\  on  the  liamU  orer>'  night  beforo 
bed.  and  in  cold  weather  in  to  Im«  appliinl  U^foro  going  <*ut  into  tbe  open  mr.  wic 
handN  llrNt  UMni;  wanhetl  an<l  dntd  : 

u 

« i|.  l;-'^.i-,  .  tt   XT. 
tilyciTinrt',  I 

Sp.  MyrciA>.  f'      lij. 

0|.  Cajaputi  ^'ti  XX. 


t: 


(*iii.4>HoroHM  Axo  KTiiRit  aro  iMiih  ai> 
•ither  willaltav  the  roii\    '  ' 

r  hand,  f<H<aine  may  Ih< 
entN,  eN|HHMally  nuch  an  «nti<M<  ^n«at  doprewtion  oC  the  re«|M  *nd 

ac  contn^n. 
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Dr.  Frank  B,  Darby,  of  Elmira,  sends  us  specimens  of  stiffened  paper  points 
for  drying  i)ulj)  canals  which  are  very  useful.  The  first  root  which  we  had 
prepared  for  filling  after  their  reception  was  tested  with  one  of  them,  and  to 
our  surprise  we  found  moisture  at  the  extreme  end,  which  was  effectually 
removed  by  the  points.  Yet  we  had  believed  it  quite  dry,  for  the  hot  air 
syringe  and  other  aj^piiances  had  been,  we  thought,  faithfully  employed.  A 
useful  lesson  was  taught,  and  the  possible  cause  of  occasional  pericemental  irri- 
tations subsequent  to  root-filling  revealed. 

Dr.  Darby's  hard  felt  polishers  with  shellac  centers,  for  the  dental  engine, 
will  also  be  found  exceedingly  effectual  in  the  polishing  of  fillings. 

M.  Defontaine,  doctor  in  chief  to  the  Creusot  electric  forges,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  French  Society  of  Surgeons  describes  the  symptoms  of  a  kind 
of  sun-stroke  to  which  the  workmen  are  liable,  from  the  intense  light  of  more 
than  100,000  candle  power  from  a  few  square  centimeters  of  surface.  The 
skin  changes  to  a  reddish  brown  sometimes,  after  two  or  three  hours'  work,  and 
subsequently  peels  off.  There  are  pains  in  the  cheeks,  neck  and  forehead,  and 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  colored  glasses,  there  is  a  flow  of  tears  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  victims  are  blind  to  objects  in  common  daylight  for  some 
minutes,  and  perfect  vision  is  not  restored  for  hours. 

Dr  Lenox  Brown  says  that  in  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  one-third  of  the 
patients  die  in  a  few  days,  one-third  in  a  few  months,  and  none  live  longer  than 
thirteen  or  eighteen  months. — American  Lancet. 

In  the  number  of  this  journal  for  August,  1885,  we  gave  an  account  of  a  case 
of  total  extirpation  of  the  larynx  by  Prof.  Eoswell  Park,  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo.  The  patient,  a  physician  of  sixty,  is  alive  and  quite  well  to  this  day, 
two  years  and  eight  months  after  the  operation  We  believe  it  to  be  true,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  proportion  of  patients  on  whom  this  operation  has  been  per- 
formed have  died  within  a  short  time. 


Dr.  a.  p.  Southwick,  of  Buffalo,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  a  member 
of  the  commission  to  investigate  and  report  the  most  humane  and  practical 
method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  sentence  of  death  in  capital  cases.  That 
commission  has  made  its  report  to  the  legislature,  and  recommends  the  substitu- 
tion of  death  by  an  electric  shock  for  that  by  hanging.  Tiiat  portion  which 
presents  the  practical  reasons  for  the  change  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Southwick, 
and  his  argument  is  certainly  a  strong  one,  and  well  worth  a  careful  study, 
whatever  may  be  the  predilections  of  the  reader  for  the  old-fashioned  neck- 
stretching  of  hardened  criminals. 


Albany  Medical  Annals  celebrates  the  new  year  and  the  commencement 
of  its  ninth  volume  by  changing  its  size,  its  form  and  its  management.  For- 
merly it  was  published  as  the  Organ  of  the  Albany  County  Medical  Society. 
Henceforth  it  will  have  a  broader  field,  and  be  emphatically  a  journal  of  medi- 
cine. We  shall  look  for  its  appearance  in  the  future  with  even  more  of  interest 
than  in  the  past. 
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Kkadkus  ok  tiii.h  jockxai.  \\\\n  ha%'r  (irrajiion  t'l  IIM-,  iir  to  r- 
imir  friuiiilH  or  |>ati(<nt«4,  an   ••iiiiiUioii  i>f   •  — '    '  ••    -  '•'    «boul<l  ifi  mu 

that  which  i»  |»n'i*ar<<«l  hy  th«>  ( 'hnrlin   li  .il  Co.,  wboM*  «.. 

ti<M>fiioiit  a|)|*(*ani  on  tho  n4><>oiii1  ctivor  |iai;u  of  tho  l^tDKi'Kxi'r.HT  I*RA(*rm<i!<Kft. 

It  IN  H  |M-rfiM*t  niiiilftioii  of  tho  fin*    '  f  (*o«l  Ijvrr  '    '         '   tKv  latUr  m 

•  coiiiiilt'icly  )liK'rHt4'<l  thitt  <<v(Mi  ti  |M*  will  mIimu  mnai  minuU* 

lohiiloN.     It  mixex  with  wntiT  am  |M«rf<H'ily  mi  milk,  b  |»l«««Miiit  U>  th««  t««t«<.  anil 

^  ri'nilily  aNHiniilatiNl.     Wo  hav«  t4*iit«<l  itN  mpntii  ami  know  ■nnwtiiim  of  rt« 

vulut?.  K. 


k 


The  Ohio  Statk  Joi-hnal  of  DextalScikxck.  for  January,  cootaina  an  rx 
llfiit  |Mirtrait  of  itn  (Hlit«»r,  Dr.  Geo.  Watt,  who  w  to  witlrly  known  ami  rf- 

IHM-t«>«l  in  •li'iitijitry.      Itrmn  nf  Inffttnl,  nl^o,  inv«*««  n  ••«Mjnt«Tf«'it  prnMrntmrnt  of 
H  iulitor  in  itM  Jnniitiry  niinilMT.      Itoth  im«n  nn*  Vft«"rniiH.  who  hnr»»  .1  -  •    •  --' 
•  rvi<M'  in  thMitintry,  rach  in  hii*  n»«iM»<'tiv««  fifhl.     Whi*n  tin*  »««litor  «»f  • 
III  K**tN  t<i  \h*  am  go(Ml  ItHjkinti;  am  hiw  rfHiH'ftc*!  Kcnioni,  ami  haji  lalMirr^i  a* 

rid     MUri'OMNrully.    the     IXDEI'KXDKJJT     PHAlTlTlnXKR    UilKht    hav.'    moUM    •»rw»«- 

r  prt'si'iitiiig  liiH  pirturr. 

TiiK  r.VEXi'Kt-TKDLY  LARiiK  UEMAXD  for  pTof.  Stowrll'ii  AtUm  of  lltntolofn''  i** 
•nnoction  with  NulmcriptioiiN  U\  thi*  Indepemievt  I'liAcrrnoMER.  rntirvly  rx 
in.stisl  thi*  (init  iMlition  alniut  thi*  Hrnt  of  Fi'hnmry.  ult      A  M^-^mtl  wan  in 
•iM  of  |irf|Mtration,    hut  Monn*  unrx|KM't*Ml  ili'lnyn  «H'<nirrp<l.  ••»  that  it  w*- 
/idy  for  <lrlivi*ry  nntil  nl>«>nt  tho  iiftoojith.      TIuh  will  art*ount   for  the  fa. 
'  riHM^ivo  the  l>«>ok  pmmptly  hy  muiio  RuhiM'rilioni.     It  ha«  now  be«n  forwar>i<->i 

to  nil  uho  art'  <>ntitl«M|  to  it.     If  any  have  failtnl  to  receive  it.  they  ■bouM  oo4ify 

our  nulTaJo  onicc  ininii*4liitt«-ly 

CiiK  Alio  hoA  tduviMi  nie«li<-nl  roll.-k;.  .  i..    ..,,,,...  l.y  thr>  S'   •     •   '     '  n— w». 

Anions  thi'ni  in  a  M^hiMil  of  il«<rinnto|iit;y.     Ww  nninltcr  of 
humlrtHl.     It  in  Mnid  that  not  n  third  of  tluMu  rroeivf*  any  coiu|ic>n«aii«<i  for  '■ 
Work.      Whi'ii  it  in  nn  •  =•         '  •  m,  iU«ui<  I  ii»«tni 

thnn*  an*  halfahnmit  l«niiati«>i  -xwn  ihjit 

nunliral   profcMiMirM  in  Chicago  d«»  not  hctHinio  lik>ate«l  Uindluiklrre  ttouk  llirir 
fci'M  aM  tvachi'm. — Amei'icitn  lAtnrrt. 

Ti>  HrHMi'iiiiiK  for  A  li%*o  drntal  journal  o>*lii  only  fi^ir  a 

We«»k.  or  alM»nt  thriM'  i|iinit«<rH  of  a  rfnl  a  da>  '     ('onn»arr  • 

with  till*  niiiount  of  inonpy  paid    for   (-i^an*.  iu<M»|>a|M*r*,  a 

ye  who  think  you  "  rannot  afTonl  "  to  takf  a  ilnnlal  journal '     What  will  |<a     ^ 

diMitiNt  lN>tt«'r  than  to  kiM>p  hiiniudf  Mipplit<«l  with  th«<  lra<liii|;  |Mtriod»-aU  «hi   u 

rclat<<  directly  to  hui  pif  ti.  .• 
!^(  t>RXTiMTRY,  nii  in  •>  <■■  %  •mim  •  ........>  •        , 

inori*  troultio  to  k''^   fricndn  aiuI  |  > 

Afi«vor  of  unr«*«it.  uiiIi^mm  ovpry  day  hrinfpi  lt«  nrw  ar<«|tiainiai>  *n» 

00nt4«nt  with  till*  cxin^rionce  of  tho  |i«Mt.  ami  ocoariniml  armiM  pi<  ««^i  ^*y  by 

Hm  WAV.      />*-.   lUri  t 
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l(;8  Current  Neivs  and  02nnion. 

Franklin  Leonard  Pope,  an  authority  in  electrical  affairs,  contributes  to 
the  March  number  of  Scrihner''s  Magazine  a  paper  on  the  ''  Electric  Motor  and 
its  Ai)i)lications/'  which  is  a  complete  account  in  brief  compass  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power.  It  is  fully  illustrated. 
This  is  an  article  of  special  value  to  dentists,  and  is  well  worth  the  subscription 
price  of  a  volume 

Sea  BURY  &  Johnson  supply  antiseptic  napkins  of  canton  flannel  that  are 
very  convenient  for  dental  use.  They  are  about  eight  inches  square,  but  may 
be  readily  cut  to  smaller  sizes,  and  are  useful,  not  only  as  substitutes  for  the  ordi- 
nary mouth  napkin,  but  for  wiping  instruments,  and  for  numberless  other  den- 
tal purposes.  As  they  cost  but  two  dollars  per  hundred,  they  are  thrown  away 
when  soiled.  

The  editor  of  this  journal  will  pay  a  liberal  price  in  cash  for  the  following 
numbers  of  dental  journals,  or  he  will  exchange  others  for  them  with  any  who 
have  files  which  they  wish  to  complete. 

The  Dental  Eegister,  Vol.  Ill,  Nos.l,  2,  3.     Vol  VI,  No.  1. 

The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science — third  series.  Vol.  VII,  Nos. 
7,  10.     Vol.  VIII,  No.  7. 

The  New  York  Odontological  Society  seems  to  be  having  a  series  of 
meetings  this  season  which  are  both  interesting  and  instructive.  We  learn 
that  the  society  is  reviving  its  old  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee have  arranged  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  well-known  ability  to  be 
present  at  future  meetings  and  read  papers  that  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
interest  to  our  specialty. 

Dr.  Miller's  article,  as  published  in  the  last  numbei-  of  this  journal,  con- 
tained a  few  errors,  the  correction  of  which  in  the  proof  did  not  appear  in  the 
text.  The  names  of  Professors  Paetsch  and  Sauer  were  mispelled,  and  on  page 
72  the  iVemis  trigeminus  was  metamorphosed  into  "Nervous  Trigeminus,"  a 
change  which  might  subject  the  author  to  the  charge  of  bad  scholarship. 

Claudius  Ash  &  Sons,  of  30  East  14th  Street,  New  York,  have  commenced 
the  importation  of  the  German  Wolrab  gold  foil,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  it 
to  dentists  in  any  quantity.  No  other  gold  has  been  found  quite  equal  to  this 
for  the  rotation  method,  while  it  is  excellent  for  any  use.  Its  virtues  are,  how- 
ever, too  well  knov^n  to  need  comment. 

The  Waltham  Emery  Wheel  Co.  are  furnishing  corundum  wheels  and 
points  for  dentists'  use  that  are  of  a  superior  quality.  We  have  tested  them 
and  find  that  they  cut  readily  and  easily,  do  not  heat  disagreeably,  and  last 
surprisingly.  As  they  are  intended  to  be  used  dry,  they  present  advantages  for 
operative  work. 

"  The  Imperial  Alloys,"  advertised  in  this  journal,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Glover,  will  in  future  be  known  as  "  The  Eussell  Alloys  "  ''  The  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  and  the  character  of  the  alloys  is  not 
altered  by  the  change  of  name. 

The  Kansas  State  Dental  Society  meets  at  Topeka,  the  last  Tuesday  in 
April,  1888.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  more  than  usually  interesting 
meeting. 
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The  Independent  Practitioner— Vol.  IX. 
PUBLISHED  BY  DENTISTS  FOR  DENTISTS. 

Pros  pectus. 

The  Independent  Practitioner,  from  the  commencement,  has  constantly 
increased  in  circulation  and  influence.  We  propose  to  make  Vol.  IX  better 
than  any  of  the  previous  volumes.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  more 
prominently  before  dentists,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  in  their  hands  one  of 
the  most  valuable  books  of  reference  yet  published,  The  Independent  Practi- 
tioner has  made  arrangements  with  Prof.  C.  H.  Stowell,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
which  enables  it  to  offer  his  "  Microscopic  Structure  of  a  Human  Tooth,"  in 
connection  with  subscriptions,  at  an  unprecedentedly  low  rate.  This  magnifi- 
cent work,  which  is  published  in  the  form  of  an  atlas  containing  twelve  plates, 
each  twelve  by  sixteen  and  one  half  inches  in  size,  undoubtedly  enables  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner  to  get  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
various  tissues  of  the  human  tooth  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means. 
The  accompanying  text  fully  explains  the  illustrations,  and  gives  a  concise  and 
clear  account  of  the  histological  structure  of  the  human  tooth.  The  plates  are 
printed  on  heavy  board,  the  paper  and  press-work  are  like  those  of  some 
holiday  annual,  while  the  cover  of  the  portfolio  is  in  very  beautiful  imitation 
of  alligator  skin*  The  whole  forms  a  handsome  and  very  appropriate  orna- 
ment for  the  office  table.  Any  dentist  who  desires  to  obtain  a  clear  and  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  intimate  dental  tissues,  or  who  desires  to  im- 
part this  information  to  others,  should  possess  this  work. 

It  was  published  at  the  moderate  price  of  Six  Dollars,  and  Prof.  Stowell 
assures  us  that  after  this  announcement  it  will  not  be  sold  singly  for  less  We 
have  made  such  arrangements  that  we  can  furnish  it  in  connection  with  a  sub- 
scription to  The  Independent  Practitioner  for  One  Dollar 
and  Fifty  Cents.  That  is,  to  every  one  who  will  send  in 
Four  Dollars  we  will  send  the  Independent  Practitioner 
one  year  and  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  atlas. 

This  offer  is  intended  only  for  subscribers  in  America.  Foreign  residents 
within  the  postal  union  must  enclose  fifty  cents  more  for  prepayment  of  postage 
upon  the  Journal.  Our  regular  rate  of  subscription  to  such  is  three  dollars 
per  annum. 

As  the  book  absolutely  costs  more  than  the  sum  for  which  it  will  be  furnished, 
the  money  must  accompany  the  subscription.  Nor  will  the  book  be  sold  sepa- 
rately.    It  wiU  only  be  sent  in  connection  with  a  subscription  to  this  journal. 

The  book  will  be  sent  either  by  mail  or  express.  If  it  is  desired  that  it  should 
be  sent  by  mail,  the  postage  (twenty -five  cents)  should  be  sent.  All  remittances 
should  be  made  to  the  Editor,  Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett,  No.  208  FrankHii  Street,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  Postal  Orders,  Postal  Notes,  or  New  York  Drafts  are  the  safest 
and  most  convenient. 

BARRETT,  W.  C.  Buffalo.  I  CARR,  WILLIAM,. ..  .New  York.  I  FRANCIS,  C.  E.New  York. 

BODECKER,C.  F.W.N. Y.  I  DUDLEY,  A.  M Salem,  Mass.  '  HILL,  O.  E Brooklyn. 

MILLER,  W.  D Berlin,  Ger.  |  PALMER,  S.  B Syracuse. 
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N' ore— No  paper  published  or  Co  be  publUbed  to  aoocber  jooroal  will  b«   •cetpCad  fi 
or;  .irtriirnt.     All  paper*  must  be  in  the  haoda  of  the  Kditor  before  Um  im  6mj  oi  tha 
cr<lin.C  '  '>••(  in  which  they  are  expected  to  Appear.     Kxtni  copies  wtU  be  f tWslilMd  to aadl 
tor  <<f  ma  ac<  r;  ■  .i,^  in  pamphlet  form,  aukf  ba  had  •!  lb*  coal  of 

pap^T.  prr»»-M'  -  hca  the  mapttacripc  ia  forwarded.    TIm  EdMor 

PuK'.i^!  "r«  are  not  rr«p<jntibie  ior  the  opiniuos  eipmacd  by  coothbatorm.     Tb*  jniir— I  b 

•-ir. .::;;.'!  V    I'li  thr  fir^t  <!.iv  uf  ra<  h  month. 
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CONTKIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  TEETH . 


nv  «AUL  in:n/MAN.N.  m.  i».,  a.nd  c.  F.  ^v,  nnDrrKrn.  t>   n.  >     w   i..  a. 


CoxTixi-tn  From  Vxiiv.  121 


Horace  .M.  Iluyden  (Aiiicrionn  Jouriml  of  iVntal  St  inui'.  lirrt 

''    ien.  Vol.  I,  pa^^o  137,)     (Krom  the  .Mi-Uiial  Kf|HMitory  f  '    '^) 

.   of  opinion  that  a  nuMiibnuu',  wliich  ho  ralU  tl' •   -•  --.at 

itum,  aiialoj^'tnis  to  that  wliiih  liiu'HthoHholI  of  an  •  i^*rnl 

\ve<»n  the  enamel  ami  the  dentine,  for  the  pur|H»^^  of  h.-  i* 

two  8iib«tanee8  tojjether.     Thin  author,  at  jjrt^at  lenj^th,  «pi"t«^  mad 

(»8  the  lUJHertionH  of   Hlake.   which   were  tint   |  "in 

i  ,v^  iiiul  ISOl.      Ilayden  <|ue«tion»«  the  )>o«Hihility  »»f  tin  n 

"f  ^h..  rnainel  l)y  the  action  uf  a  inemhrane,  t'i<i'<'^  !;»llv 

1 


170  Original  Comnmnications. 

enamel  organ)  does  not  contain  vessels  which  furnish  it  with  red 
blood,  and  he,  therefore,  rather  favors  the  theory  of  Hunter.  He  is 
of  opinion  the  enamel  is  formed  by  the  semi-osseous  stratum,  that  the 
more  subtile  parts  of  the  ossific  matter  of  the  tooth  are  infiltrated, 
strained  off,  or  deposited,  which,  when  crystallized,  forms  the 
enamel  or  cortex  striatus.  This  author  also  denies  that  the  cemen- 
tum  is  formed  by  a  membrane,  and  believes  that  there  is  proof 
positive  of  its  being  deposited  only  by  the  arteries  that  are  dis- 
tributed upon  the  membrane.  He  then  speakes  of  caries  of  the 
dentine,  and  the  reaction  which,  during  this  process,  occurs  in  the 
pulp-chamber  of  a  living  tooth,  which  he  also  attributes  to  the 
action  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  not  to  any  kind  of  membrane.  He 
entertains  like  views  regarding  the  formation  of  the  dentine. 

Th.  Schwann  (Microscopische  Untersuchungen,  Berlin,  1839, 
page  117),  after  extracting  the  lime  salts  from  the  enamel  of  a 
foetal  tooth,  obtained  an  organic  residue  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, appeared  like  the  forms  of  enamel  prisms,  and  thus  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  enamel  must  be  either  an  ossification  of  this 
organic  substance,  or  the  organic  substance  must  be  present  in  the 
pores  of  the  enamel  prisms.  He  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
enamel  cells,  and  observed  that  they  arise  from  the  round  cells,  as  he 
noticed  near  the  summit  of  the  crown  in  a  preparation  these  cells 
to  be  cylindrical,  whereas,  toward  the  neck  they  were  round. 
He  also  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a  peculiar  substance  present 
between  the  enamel  membrane  and  the  formed  enamel.  In  regard 
to  the  formation  of  the  enamel,  he  gives  these  theories,  the  last  of 
which  he  regards  as  the  most  j)robable,  and  this  is,  that  the  pris- 
matic cells  separate  from  the  enamel  membrane,  grow  into  the 
enamel,  and  then  become  ossified,  which,  as  he  states,  brings  this 
theory  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  other  tissues. 

The  dentine,  which  he  calls  the  peculiar  substance  of  the  tooth, 
is  made  up  of  canaliculi  and  a  structureless  basis-substance.  The 
canaliculi  he  believed  to  be  empty,  from  the  fact  that  he  succeeded 
in  coloring  them  with  ink.  In  reference  to  the  formation  of  t!ie 
dentine,  Schwann  states  that  he  is  unable  to  give  a  definite 
account  of  it,  and  after  quoting  Purkinje  and  Raschkow,  admits 
that  he  cannot  agree  with  them,  and  further  on  states  that  we  have 
to  regard  the  dentine  as  composed  of  fibers  (basis-substance), 
between  which  the  canals,  possessed  of  separate  walls,  are  present. 
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lUit  ho  u^kH,  iu  what  rclutions  Ktand  the  fillers  and  the  canaliruli  to 
tlie  colls  (odontohlu^tH),  and  believer  it  i>o88iblc  that  tho  dentine  U 
the  (»M.sified  Huhstanoo  of  the  pulp.      He  al.so  HtatoM  that  a«<  l! 
•  Irical  (•(•IJH  (odontoliIaHt.s)  are  ossifieil,  tijey  are  repla<*ed   l>\ 
which  are  fornie«l  out  of  the  round  cells  of  the  pulp.     >  .11 

then  returns  to  the  question,  what  arc  the  dentine  ranaliculi,  and 
rates  that  at  first  he  regarded  them  as  indentical  with  the  canuli- 
till  in  hone-tis>4ue,  which  are,  as  Schwann  says,  continuations  of 
the  hoiic-cells.  This  author  noticed  line  fiherx  ujK>n  the  j^urfaoe  of 
the  pulp  of  pig'*'  teeth,  which  wore  attached  to  the  cyliiulri*- '^  •  •'^- 
aiid  wliich.  in  their  j)osition,  correspondeil  to  the  dentinal  cai  i 
Mut  he  was  unable  to  obsi'rve  such  formations  in  human  teeth, 
and  therefore  abandoned  this  theory. 

In  re;,'anl  to  the  bony.  8ul>8tance  (cementum),  Schwann  state* 
that  it  is  indentical  with  the  ordinary  Iwne  tissue,  and  thus  requires 
MO  special  explanation. 

Kollniann    (Sitzungsberichte  der   K.    H.   .\cademie  der  Wisst«n- 
•haften   zu    .Munchen,    IHfilJ,   page  H>*^)  as.serts  that    the  enamel 
iiticle  is  ])re8ent  on  every  tooth,  and  even  u)>on  those  of  adult  |»er- 
•n.s  which  have  been  in  use  for  many  years.     The  enamel  cuticle, 
^ihiMclzoljcrhautchen.)  according   to   the  views  of  Kollmann.  i« 
no  youngest  layer  of  onaniol.      (This  the  authors  have  tlepictiil  on 
page  *^ 84,  Vol.  VIII,  Fig.  S.)     This  cuticle  in  the  embryonal  state 
\<  situated  between  the  newly  calcified  enamel  and  the  ameloblastii, 
while  upon  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  which  have  |HMietnitt»<!  the  gums 
it  is  roprosonte<l  by  the  outermost  layer  of  enamel  which  i-  1  by 

anotlicr  (Nasmylh's)  membrane,  aiul  which,  acoonling  t..  U  "m 

and  Krdl,*  is  nothing  but  a  thin  layi*r  of  llat  epithelia  derix*  u 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum.    (The  same  view  has  been  enter- 
tained by  the  writers.)     Kollmann  further  states  that  each  enamel 
cell  is  enveloped  by  a  thin  membnine.  and  this  membnine  is  very 
distinct  at   the  free  margins,   whore  it    is  from  ,.^„   In   , ,' ,  .  n 
thick,  and  covers  the  newly  formeil  enamel  in  the  form  •»(  ^ 
streak,  which,  after  the  whole  (>namel  is  fornunl.  is  itM*lf  -  i 

and   remains  upon  the  enamel  as  "  SchmelzolH*rhautehen.'*     Koll- 
mann reganlsthis  membrane,  which,  by  Iluxley.  wiut  ealltHi  **  ni 
brana  pra-formativa."  to  bt^  the  s|HH'itic  organ  which  excrt'tcn  the 
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enamel,  and  states  distinctly  that  the  formation  of  the  enamel 
grows  on  under  this  membrana  prseformativa  (Schmelzober- 
hiiutchen). 

Emil  Dursy  (Ziir  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Kopfes  des  Men- 
schen  und  der  hoheren  Wirbelthiere,  Tubingen,  1869,  page  211) 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  formation  of  the  primitive  fold,  and 
also  mentions  the  occurrence  of  epithelial  nests  derived  from  the 
external  epithelium. 

Thomas  H.  Huxley  ( Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science, 
London,  1853,  page  149)  confines  himself  to  the  description  of  the 
pulp,  the  capsule  and  the  enamel  organ,  and  their  relations  to  the 
dentine,  enamel  and  cementum,  as  well  as  the  soft  tissues  contained 
in  them.  In  regard  to  the  pulp,  he  opposes  the  idea  of  Goodsir, 
but  is  of  opinion  that  it  grows  upward  from  the  basement  mem- 
brane of  the  oral  mucosa,  and  is  in  connection  with  the  tooth  cap- 
sule. The  epithelium  (enamel-organ)  is  situated  between  these  two 
formations,  as  stated  by  Huxley.  In  reference  to  the  relations  of 
the  enamel,  dentine  and  cementum  to  the  above  formation,  this 
author  states:  ^^ Neither  the  capsule  nor  the  ^enamel-organ^  takes 
any  direct  share  in  the  development  of  the  dental  tissues,  all  three 
of  them — viz.,  enamel,  dentine  and  cement — being  formed  beneath 
the  membrana  praeformativa,  or  basement  membrane  of  the  pulp.^^ 
These  assertions  were  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  strong  acetic 
acid  was  applied  to  a  specimen  from  a  human  foetus  of  seven  months 
of  age,  a  membrane  about  j-^-q  to  j-g^oir  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
became  detached.  He  further  states  ^^that  at  its  lower  edge  this 
membrane  gradually  loses  all  structure,  and  passes  into  the  mem- 
brana prseformativa.  In  fact,  it  is  the  altered  membrana  prseforma- 
tiva  itself.^''  In  regard  to  the  development  of  the  dentine  this 
author  states  ^^that  the  pulp  is  not  converted  directly  into  the  den- 
tine, and  that  the  structure  of  the  latter  does  not  depend  upon  the 
calcification  of  pre-existing  elements."  On  the  development  of  the 
enamel,  he  further  states:  ^ ''Still  less  can  the  enamel  be  produced 
by  any  conversion  of  a  cellular  structure.  Between  it  and  anything 
which  can  be  called  a  nucleated  cell,  it  has  on  the  outer  side  Nas- 
myth's  membrane;  on  the  inner,  the  layer  of  dentine,  which  in 
man  is  formed  before  it.  The  fibers  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
structureless,  and  almost  horny;  and  I  think  we  must  be  content 
for  the  present  to  consider  its  existence  and  its  structure  as  ulti- 
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mate  fucU,  not  explicable  by  tbc  coll  theory."  On  the  oemcntum 
we  find  that  Iluxley  \\im  notieed  the  ntriated  apiieainnoe  of  the 
nock  of  this  tiM8ue  vkA  mentioned  in  the  Dentitl  Conmos,  1H79,  |ia^o 
650,  uH  he  states:  "  In  a  morphological  |Kiint  of  view,  the  relationi 
of  the  cement  nhow  it  to  be  homolo;jf>iif<  with  the  enamel."  •  •  • 
The  upj)er  portion  of  the  <*e?nent  exhibits  in  place*  a  very  i]'-**'"": 
transverse  striution,  roseniblinj^  its  jH'rfect  enamel."  This  i 
also  mentions  that  Xa.smyth'8  membrane  is  i<lentical  with  the  ftnic- 
turo  of  the  enamel,  but  at  the  same  time  states  that  it  is  certain 
that  this  layer  is  cementum. 

His  resoarcheH  are  concluded  as  foilown  : 

1.  **'i'he  teeth  are  true  dermal  structures,  formwl  by  the 
deposition  of  calcareous  matter  beneath  the  bas<Mnent  membrane  of 
a  dermal  pa]»illa,  or  that  which  corres|)onds  with  one." 

2.  *'  Neither  the  capsule  nor  the  eiuimel  or^an,  whi<di  < 
of  the  epithelium  of  both   the  papilla   and  the  capsule, 
direi'tly    in   any    way    to   the  development    of    the  deniai 
though  they  may  indirectly." 

3.  "The  histological  elements  of  the  pulp  take  no  direct  part 
(except,  perhaj)s,  eventually  in  the  cement)  in  the  development  of 
the  dental  tissues,  becoming  either  absorbtMi  or  l>eing  pres«cd  in  by 
the  gradual   increase  of  the  latter.     The    Conversion   T'  is, 
therefore,  as  incorrect  as  the   Kxcretion  Theory,  and  the  ...  ......0  i§ 

formed,  not  by  o.<4si(ication  of  the  histological  elenirnts  of  the  pulp, 
but  by  deposition  in  it,"  paremhymate  materittin  suppfditanU, 
After  which  the  author  refers  to  the  analogy  of  the  teeth  to  the 
hair. 

(ie<»rgc  Unllrstnii  ^i^iiarlcriy   .l«niriKil   of    Mutom'.   ^  .  \am\- 

don,    1.S7*^\   page   l«Hi),   on  the  <levelopmenl  of  th"  '  ih.im. 

mals,  observeil  blood  vessels  to  \w  pres4»nt   in  the  •« 
of  the  enamel  organ  at  the  time  when  the  fornuition  of  the  enamel 
{•most  active.     Ho  regards  the  stellate  tissue  to  he  the  matrix  of 
the  omimel  cells,  but  does  not  mention  anything  more  aUmt  the 
fornuition  of  the  enamel. 

K.    .Mulilreiter  (Deutsche  Vierteljahrssrhr.   fur   Zahtibi  illufidiv 
1808,  page  lfi8)  only  examiutwl  hunuin  tivtli  after  Kh< 
of  opinion   that  the  fornuition  of  dentine  in  arromplinhctl  in  the 
MUne  manner  in  a  young  growing  t«M>th  as  in  its  earlier  »tag«'  when 
Itill  within  the  tooth-s^ic.     This  author  Udieve«  the  otluntobU^tn  to 
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be  composed  of  two  distinct  layers  of  cells.  One  set  is  in  direct 
connection  with  the  dentinal  fibers;  the  other  is  directed  with 
their  long  offshoots  toward  the  central  portion  of  the  pulp,  and 
thus  the  pear-  or  club-shaped  ends  of  each  layer  of  cells  are  in  loose 
contact.  He  derived  at  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  when  a 
freshly  extracted  tooth  was  split,  and  the  pulp  removed,  he  nevei 
could  find  a  single  process  upon  the  surface  of  the  pulp,  while  the 
surface  of  the  pulp-chamber  exhibited  the  majority  of  odontoblast 
cells,  in  situation,  with  their  processes  extending  into  the  dentinal 
canaliculi.  Kegarding  the  formation  of  the  basis-substance  of  the 
dentine,  he  indorses  the  opinions  of  Kolliker  and  Lent,  viz.,  that 
it  is  a  secretion  derived  from  the  odontoblasts,  which  gradually 
elongate  and  become  the  dentinal  fibers,  but  he  states  that  in  this 
respect  he  goes  even  further  than  Kolliker,  believing  that  the 
excreting  process  is  really  accomplished  by  the  vessels  of  the  pulp, 
and  that  the  odontoblasts  are  only  passively  engaged  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  basis-substance  of  the  dentine. 

Ch.  Legros  and  E.  Magitot  (The  Origin  and  Formation  of  the 
Dental  Follicle.  Translated  by  M.  S.  Dean,  Chicago,  1880)  say 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  ^^ stellate  cells"  of  the  enamel  organ  (page 
78):  '^  These  starred  bodies  are  formed  directly  at  the  expense  of 
the  polygonal  elements,  composing  the  internal  mass  of  the  enamel 
organ.  The  process  is  as  follows:  The  basis-substance  interposes 
itself  little  by  little  between  these  originally  small  polyhedral  cells, 
and  thus  their  walls  lose  their  mutual  contact,  except  at  certain  points 
where  they  still  cohere."  (Page  80):  *  *  *  '^^  These  elements 
of  the  enamel  organ,  notwithstanding  their  stellate  form,  must  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  absolutely  epithelial  in  their  nature."  Noth- 
ing is  stated  in  this  book  about  the  development  of  the  enamel, 
dentine  or  cementum.  (Page  66):  ^^The  epithelial  proliferations 
(buds  of  the  external  epithelium),  according  to  Kollman  and  Magi- 
tot, may  become  the  enamel  germs  from  which  the  supernumerary 
teeth  originate." 

Ch.  Robin  and  E.  Magitot  (Journal  de  Physiologic  de  Brown- 
Sequard,  1860-1861)  give  a  theory  of  follicular  evolution,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  dental  bulb  is  the  first  part  of  the  follicle  that 
appears  in  the  depth  of  the  jaws,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grooves.  * 
*  *  Afterwards  the  enamel  organ  is  seen;  and  the  wall  emanat- 
ing from  the  bulb,  and  rising  upon  the  sides  of  these  organs  so  as 
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')  surrouiul  tlu'iii,  and  to  unite  at  the*  aj>fx  of  the  follirlo.      ^'    • 
•t,  liowfver,  in  the  Ixwik  above  quotcfl,  adinitttil  that  the  «• 
•neAis  was  rniHconccive<l,  and  tho  enamel  organ  makes  iU  Appear- 
ance l)efore  the  bulb  (papilla). 

(TO    BK    COjmXl'KD.) 


v    MTFUfT  T«»  r'O.VSTRt'CT  AN  ANTISKPTir*  UUt'THWASU. 


IIY    W.    I>.    MILLKK,    IIKHMX. 


When  at  the  l>e^inning  of  the  present  deoade,  through  the  mo«t 
\act  methmlH  of  bacteriological  investigation  now  in  uho,  the  true 
(panu<itic)  cause  of  one  dincasc^  after  another  was  brought  !• 
we  had  many  reasons  to  hope  tliat  tlie  helpless  {msition  of  nir«ji'  ;:;•• 
in  the  presence  of  the  severest  infectious  diseases  was  soon  to  be 
changed.  As  yet,  however,  our  exj)ectation8  have  not  been 
realize<].  With  tho  exception  of  tho  still  somewhat  doubtful 
friumphs  of  Pasteur  over  anthrax  an»l  hytlrophobia,  very  little 
atlvantage  whatever  has  resulted  to  theni{H*utics  from  the  eminent 

bacteriological   discoveries  of   the  last   ten   years.      Consun 

cholrni.  typhus,  diphtheria,  syphilis,  have  not  l»e<'ome  Icjm  '.^ 

through  the  discovery  of  the  specific  micro-organisms  of  the«*»  di?*. 
orders.  Diseases  which  come  under  the  treatment  of  the  dentist 
form  no  exception  to  this  statement. 

The  fact  that  decay  of  the  teeth  is  of  panu-iitii  nrjgm  h  "  **t*n 

once  established,  the  thought  suggests  itsrlf  that  wc  t»i»;.ii  <•>  U» 
able,  by  nu-ans  of  proj)erly  chosen  antis4»ptic  nuiterials,  not  only  u* 
arrest  decay,  but  to  prevent  its  appeanince.  This  is,  indecHl.  the 
avowed  obje<"t  of  the  very  nuiny  antist^ptic  mouthwashi*s  now  in  tho 
market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  no  evidomx*  that  any- 
thing whatever  has  ju**  yet  U'eii  a<'complishiHl  in  the  p  '  '  -trrat- 
ment  of  the  teeth  through  the  use  of  n?*;  .-v*:     •  -    "   \ 

it  is  evident  that  any  one  who  wouhl  ili^ 

tho  often  fatal  ravages  cause<l  by  diTay  of  the  tooth  niiffhl  bo  hrhl 
in  check,  would  thereby  confer  a  gn»at  l»oon  on  hum:» 

Not  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this,  but  of  ixjnlribuv        -  ••  • 
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tiling  towards  its  accomplishment,  the  experiments  were  made 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  has  been  to  find  some  substance  or 
some  mixture  which  might  be  used  with  impunity  in  the  human 
mouth,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently  strong  to  effect  an 
approximately  thorough  sterilization  of  the  same.  None  of  the 
many  mouthwashes  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  unless  we  except 
Listerine,  makes  even  an  approach  to  accomplishing  this,  the  major- 
ity of  them  having  at  most  only  a  slightly  astringent  action  and  an 
agreeable  odor  and  taste.  In  fact,  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
assertion  that  mouthwashes  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 

People  who  have  not  the  patience  or  energy  to  give  their  teeth  a 
thorough  cleaning,  quiet  their  consciences  by  rinsing  their  mouths 
with  some  ''^  antiseptic  ^^  mouthwash,  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
thereby  doing  all  that  is  really  necessary  to  insure  the  conservation 
of  their  teeth,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  chief  agent  for  the  conservation  of 
the  teeth  is  the  toothbrush;  without  it  the  strongest  antiseptics  will 
accomplish  very  little,  and  any  one  who  puts  aside  the  toothbrush 
for  a  mouthwash  does  it  to  his  own  harm. 

A  few  experiments  having  the  present  object  in  view  were  made 
about  four  years  ago,  and  published  in  the  li^DEPEifDEXT  Pkacti- 
TioxEE  for  August,  1884. 

During  the  present  winter  I  have  extended  my  experiments 
somewhat,  and  added  a  few  new  substances  to  the  materials  experi- 
mented upon.  The  chief  of  these  were  salol,  aseptin  and  acetate  of 
aluminium. 

Salol  was  first  recommended  by  Sahli  as  a  mouthwash.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  added  to  half  a  glass 
of  water  gives  an  emulsion,  the  particles  of  which  are  supposed  to 
be  deposited  in  the  fissures  and  cavities  of  the  teeth,  where  they 
exert  a  permanent  antiseptic  action.  Sahli  saw  good  results  from 
its  use  in  a  case  of  soor,  the  growth  disappearing  after  a  very  few 
applications.  Salol  is  a  very  pleasant  remedy,  but  unfortunately  I 
have  found  that  it  is  almost  useless  as  a  mouthwash,  solutions 
much  stronger  than  the  one  given  above  producing  almost  no 
action  whatever  in  either  of  the  series  of  experiments  described  below. 

Aseptin  is  an  antiseptic  of  low  power,  compared  to  thymol,  car- 
bolic acid,  etc.,  but  it  has  a  decided  advantage  over  them,  in  that 
it  may  be  used  in  much  more  concentrated  solutions.    Fifty  per  cent. 


I 
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Bolutioriri  (in  which  Htrcn^h  it  may  be  umkI  in  the  mouth)  hare  a 
conHiilerabIc  antiseptic  power,  und  may  take  the  place  of  water  in 
{>reparing  moiithwui^hefl,  n«  8ugp>«}ted  in  wilution  No.  6.  It  does 
not,  however,  in  combination  witli  other  ant:  r 

power  in  the  oxpcrte<l  (Ic^tcc.     Tlie  .-tamo  apiMjar-, 
f  rut*  of  all   anlirteptics  which  I    liave   examine*!    in   r  ...k.  . 
jUeHtion.      If  we  coml)ine  two  antit^cpticn,  oacli  of  wliirh  hi     ^ 
lain   action   in  one  minute,    it   dm^s  not   follow  that  the   mixture 
sould  exert  the  same  action  in  half  a  minute,  or  double  the  action 
in  one  minute. 

Acetate  of  alnminiurn  is  an  old  medicament,  still  adhrrt«i  Im  ny 
many  physicians;  it  combines  considerable  antiseptic  |H>wfr  with  a 
very  strong  astringent  action.  The  strongest  solution  which  can 
be  used  in  the  human  mouth  \\w\  in  some  cases  a  marktnl  action, 
but  on  the  whole,  not  strong  enough  to  encourage  me  in  it^  use. 

•My  aim   in   the  experiments    to  be  aacrilMMl  waii  to  '   Me   a 

number  of  antiseptics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  province  i..-  ^...it€»^t 
possible  antiseptic  action,  with  the  least  |M)ssibb«  action  nn  the  mu- 
<  ous  niembnine.  The  fai't  that  those  sulwlances  which  hare  a 
ii.arked  deleterious  action  upon  the  protophksm  of  micro-organ isnid, 
itrt  at  the  same  time  either  as  j>owerful  local  irritants  ufMin  the 
animal  tissue  to  which  they  are  emplnye<l,  or  as  systemic  |m.  t 

both  together,  has  proved  to  be  <jne  of  the  gn'atest.  or  •"  «♦ 

greatest,  hindrance  in  the  use  of  antisi'jitics  in  counter.i 
tious  diseases.     The  wime  <liniculty  is  encountere<l  in  a  high  tb  ^- 
in  the  attempt  to  sterili/e  the  human  mouth.   The  sensitivenesN  and 
delicacy  of  the  mucous  membnine  of  the  human  mouth  •  \ 

the  use  of  all  escharotic  materials  except   in  very  «lilule  .-.  .; 

other  materials  of  gH'at  value,  such  as  biihloritle  of  murcury.  ..  ;• 
late  to  use  through  fear  that  the  snuiU  (piantities  taken  up  bv  !h^ 
mucous  membrane  or  swallowiMJ   nuiy  pHnluce  mercurial  |x 

A   third    class   of   antisi>ptics   is  exclud(*d    iKvause   the\    have  « 
toIv(>nt  action  upon  the  ttH*th,  and  still  others  IxvauiK*  they  \\  < 
disagret^able  smell  or  taste. 

For  these  various  reiwons,  the  task  of  finding  a  mouth wa/ih  for 
daily   use   which   has  a  pronounced  devitalizing  action   ii{->n   '. >;. 
bacteria  of  the  onil  cavity  is  one  of  ext*ee<ling  groat  «liiVi<  uliy,  and 
one  which  unfortunately  will  probably  never  bo  thor  acvooi* 

plished. 
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My  experiments  were  made  on  the  following  mixtures: 

(1.)     Bichloride  of  mercury 0.025 

Water 50.00 

(2.)     Water 50.00 

Alcohol 5.00 

Tinct.  eucalypt 0.75 

Benzoic  acid 0.15 

Thymol 0.0125 

(3.)     Listerine 25.0 

Water 25.0 

(4.)     Aseptin 25.00 

Water 25.00 

Alcohol 5.00 

Tinct.  eucalypt 0. 75 

Benzoic  acid ...   0.15 

Thymol 0.0125 

(5.)     Water 50.00 

Alcohol 5.00 

Tinct.  eucalypt 0. 75 

Benzoic  acid 0.15 

Thymol.... 0.0125 

Bichloride  of  mercury 0.025 

(6.)     Water ^5.00 

Aseptin 25.00 

Salol 5.00 

Alcohol 5.00 

Acetate  of  aluminium 1.50 

Benzoic  acid 0.  ]  5 

Thymol 0.0125 

Tinct.  eucalypt 0. 75 

These  mixtures  are  not  mouthwashes,  but  they  might  serve  as 
bases  for  mouthwashes,  as  indicated  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  alcohol  was  added  only  as  a  solvent,  not  because  of  its  anti- 
septic powers. 


I 
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With  theMc  mixtures  a  wrirH  of  exjicrimenlii   more  made.     Th« 

first  seric'H  wa«  carried  out   in  the  tnunner  (le«rri!Hil   in   rfi.-   Ivr»F. 

PENDKNT  I'UACTITIONKR  for  All^n«t,  18H4. 

In  thin  KcrioA  over  I,r>(M)  inmnilationfl  were  marie,  and  the  revnltj 
obtained  were  found  to  )>e  srimewhut  at  variance  with  thoiie  pub- 
lirthcd  prcvirmnly,  in  so  far  a«  lonjjcr  tim»'  wa.H  nM|iiin«d  !»v  tlw  difT»T- 
cnt  Holiition.s  to  dcvitali/.e  the  niirro-orpiniriiiis  a«'ti*d  uihih.  t)ian  U 
given  in  the  tahle  j>uhli8hed  in  the  Indki'KMikxt  I*iia»titimnkk. 

Tliis  ditTerence  may,  however,  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  I,  this  time,  made  use  of  a  diderent  bat^teriiim.  which, 
without  any  doubt,  has  a  greater  j)ower  of  rcMiMtancc  than  thane 
tK^fore  «'X|)crinientc<l  upon. 

Ah  a  rnouthwjujli,  we  need  al)Ove  all  a  solution  which  a<*t«  ijuirkltf, 
and  which  does  not  simply  prevent  the  development  of  micro-organ- 
isms while  it  is  acting,  but  which  devitalizes  them. 

There  are  agents  which,  even  in  very  dilute  form,  if  apidied  con- 
stantly have  a  powerful  antiseptic  action,  inasmuch  a^  '  nt 
the  development  of  such  micro-organisms  as  nuiy  Im*  pi.-,  w^  «.ih- 
out,  however,  devitalizing  tlieiu;  such  agents  are  of  no  mon*  value 
as  antiseptics  in  the  treatment  of  the  oral  cavity  than  an  espial 
amount  of  distilled  water.  It  is  seldom  that  any  one  in  rinsing  hit 
mouth  will  retain  the  wash  longer  than  one  minute,  and  anantim^p- 
tic  mouthwash,  to  he  etVwient,  should  1k»  able  t«>  devitalixe  the 
micro-organisms  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  within  this  «hort 
time. 

Solution  No.  5  accomplishes  this  for  nearly,  if  not  for  all.  micro- 
organisms in  the  vegetative  form.  A  srdution  which  deritaliie* 
Bpores  in  one  minute  is  out  of  the  (pii>stion,  and.  in  fact.  \*  *  dl 

necessary,  since  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  format:   •  « 

do  not  exist   in  the   mouth,   where  we  find  alnn'xf  ..\         — ,    :..c 
vegetative  forms. 

This  solution  (Xo.  '>)  has  a  decidtnl  action  in  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  minute;  in  one  minute  the  sterilix^ition  in  mmrly  or  (piite  com* 
pleto. 

Next  to  this  came  the  solution*!  \os.  t'l,  I  and  ?.  *•*    ' "^^'T; 

the  addition  of  as(>ptin  and  acetate  of  aluminium.  '\. 

but  particularly  the  former,  an^  antiseptics  of  t^>i. 

ilid  not  pnnluce  the  ht>pe«l-for  in<'rt»a«*o  in  the  action  of  the 

tinn. 
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The  addition  of  salol  had,  as  I  anticipated,  no  effect  whatever. 
These  sohitions  produced  a  decided  diminution  in  the  number  of 
colonies  in  a  half  minute;  a  complete  sterilization  usually  required 
two  minutes,  sometimes  even  longer. 

Nearly  as  strong  as  these  solutions  was  a  fifty  per  cent  solution 
of  listerine,  which  also  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  agreeable 
taste  and  odor. 

Now  it  very  often  happens  that  the  centers  of  decay  about  the 
teeth  are  filled  with  particles  of  food,  and  we  do  not  in  such  cases 
have  liquids  to  sterilize,  but  solid  subtances  impregnated  with  mi- 
cro-organisms; what  effect  can  we  produce  upon  these  by  the  action 
of  the  solutions  given  above? 

To  determine  this  question,  a  second  series  of  experiments  was 
made  in  the  following  manner: 

Small  porous  bodies  (bread,  meat,  paper,  etc.),  of  as  nearly  the 
same  size  as  possible,  were  saturated  with  solutions  charged  with 
certain  micro-organisms,  or  with  stale  saliva,  then  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  antiseptic  solutions  during  a  specified  length  of  time, 
and  then  put  into  culture  gelatine  and  the  number  of  colonies 
which  developed  determined.  The  stronger  the  antiseptic  and 
the  longer  the  time  of  exposure,  the  less  will  be  the  number  of 
colonies  which  develop  in  the  culture  tube.  As  control,  the  exper- 
iment was  repeated,  using  sterilized  water  instead  of  an  antiseptic 
solution. 

To  avoid  transferring  too  much  of  the  antiseptic  to  the  culture 
tube,  the  piece  is  placed  for  an  instant  on  sterilized  blotting  paper, 
to  remove  the  excess  of  liquid.  I  give  the  results  of  one  of  these 
experiments  below.  In  this  solution  No.  5  was  made  use  of,  and 
small  pieces  of  bread  charged  with  bacteria  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  solution  20,  35,  55,  70,  90  and  120  seconds  respectively.  The 
control  tube  developed  4,500  colonies: 


Tube  1.     (20  seconds,  action 


2. 

(  35 

3. 

(  55 

4. 

(  70 

5. 

(  90 

6. 

(120 

developed  420  colonies. 
"  46 

250 
13 
"  1  colony. 

**         remained  sterile. 
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It  may  appear  Ktran^o  that  tut>o  3  Hhotihl  develop  more  roldnie* 
than  tube  *^,  but  Huch  irrc^uhiritieri  often  occur,  owing  to  the  fa<*t  that 
it  in  not  i)08«iblo  to  obtain   piecen  of  bread  or  meat  of  the 

same  size  and  consiHtent  v.     The  result  of  the  exjjerini  liow- 

ever,  very  clear.  When  large  compact  pieces  were  u.-t  .  ...  iBTge 
an  a  jNu,  for  example),  such  as  may  sometimes  \)c  found  in  cavities  of 
decay,  it  required  as  much  as  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  efTe<'t  a  com- 
plete sterilization.  The  lesson  is  plain.  Kven  such  a  |iowerfnl 
wash  as  the  one  under  consideration  will  accomplish  but  little  in 
"teriiizing  tlie  liuman  mouth  when  the  centers  of  de<'ay  an*  ?<t»ifT<'d 
full  of  food.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  exci-ssivc  smoking:,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  tobacco  smoke  is  a  {Kiwerful  anti^^'ptic. 
does  not  insure  the  teeth  against  decay;  the  smoke  parnmn  over  the 
surface,  but  does  not  penetrate  to  the  |M>int  of  action.  It  follows 
that  the  use  of  the  mcjiithwash  sluuild  always  l)e  precetletl  by  the 
thorough  use  of  the  brush  or  to<)th-pick,  removing  at  least  all  larger 
particles  of  fo<Ml  and  o|)eni ng  the  spaces  between  the  l<««'th,  so  that 
the  wash  may  penetrate  to  the  vulnerable  |K>int.  If  this  is  con- 
scientiously done,  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  in  solution  No.  5, 
ind,  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  other  solutions  sjKH'ifie<i.  a  i  *  il 

means  of  preventing  the  ex<'essive  ravages  of  decay.     The  i^Miiii"ij!», 
'.'  ainl  rt,  may  be  made  n>r  of  in  tin-  fiillnwiu'/  f<»rrii! 


Xo.   i.     Thymol 0.25 

lienzoic  acid 3.0() 

Tinct.  eucalypt  15.00 

Alcohol   abs  ..ltN).00 
Oil  of  wintergreen  .'.'»  dru|itf. 

Or  oil  of  pep|HTmint. .  *it» 

In  use,  enough  of  this  mixture  is  addinl  to  a  niotithfnl  of  water 
to  produce  a  decidetl  cloudiness. 

The  wash,  no  doubt,  may  Iw  rentlert^I  softer  and  morr  |mi1  v  r 

the  addition  of  glycerin,  tinct.  of  katcvhu  or  i. 

Perhaps  sonie  one  who  is  interested  in  moutuwiianea  wm  Mn-iiy 
undertake  the  task. 
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No.  5  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  with  the  addition  of  0.8 
bichloride  of  mercury. 

5r.     Acid  thymic 0.25 

benzoic 3.00 

Hydrarg.   bichlorid 0.80 

Tinct.  eucalypt 15.00 

Alcohol  absolut 100.00 

01.  gaultheria gtt.  xxv. 

Naturally,  every  one  is  shocked  at  the  idea  of  putting  bichloride 
of  mercury  in  a  mouthwash,  but  I  think  a  more  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  question  will  show  that  it  is  not  so  reprehensible 
an  act  as  may  at  first  appear. 

The  strength  in  which  the  bichloride  is  used  in  the  mouth  is 
about  20 w*  1^6^  ^s  suppose  that  the  patient  swallows  of  the  solu- 
tion two  grams  daily  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  need  not  swallow 
any  at  all);  it  would  require  one  hundred  days  to  have  swallowed 
0. 1  grams  of  the  salt,  which  is  the  maximum  dose  for  one  day.  In  this 
matter,  however,  reasoning  is  of  little  value;  nowhere  is  the  saying 
in  medicine,  experience  is  of  greater  value  than  reasoning,  truer 
than  in  questions  dealing  with  the  physiological  action  of  the  salts 
of  mercury.  I,  myself,  have  made  extensive  use  of  the  above  for- 
mula without  a  trace  of  any  physiological  or  toxicological  action,  and 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  the  profession  would  make 
a  trial  of  this  solution  upon  themselves,  and  report  the  results  in 
the  Independent  Practitioner,  a  great  deal  would  be  done 
towards  solving  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  recommending 
the  wash  in  practice.  The  taste  of  the  bichloride  is  disagreeable, 
even  in  very  dilute  solutions;  it  may,  however,  I  hope,  be  dis- 
guised by  the  addition  of  proper  substances. 

Unfortunately,  our  pharmacopoeia  is  not  yet  so  rich  that  the  physi- 
cian or  dentist  can  restrict  himself  to  the  use  of  good-tasting  medic- 
aments. 

On  the  whole,  after  a  very  great  number  of  experiments,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  thoroughly  efficacious  mouthwash 
cannot  be  constructed  with  the  substances  now  at  command,  with- 
out the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
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AN.+:.STIII'>iIA— PHYSICAL  AND  I'SYCHICAL. 


The    I'iiyhical    a.xd   I'mychical    KrnuTM  or    Nrmorii   Oxiok  Oaji;  I^cax. 

AXiCMTIIKHlA       I'HODrcKI)     IIY      I*MY('ltl<'AL      Mmiolm.        AMMOUTTB 

AN.tCHTiiK.HiA  Pfuiurc-KD  IN  Cahcm  OF  Sknhitivk  Dbxtink. 


IJY   11.   A.    U.  oTTOLKN'Ori,   M.   V.  s. 


Head  BxroRK  the  Central  Dental  Awmkiation  or  NoRmuuf  New  J 


While  I  have  selected  an  niv  8u)>ject  Aiuvstliej^ia,  it  itt  mv  inteu- 
tion  to  consider  the  condition  only  as  pro<luced  in  one  or  two  ways, 
selecting  such  as  have  s]>ecial  adaptability  to  our  use«  in  the  prac- 
tice of  our  prof  (>ssion.  I  sliall  speak  particularly  of  NitrousOxide  iioB 
'as  wliat  may  he  ternie<l  a  physical  a«je?it;  I  will  attt'Uipt  to  tell  how 
to  (*ause  local  freedom  from  pain  psychically,  and  explain  a  method 
of  oht uncling  si'usitive  dentine  in  carious  teeth. 

Von  all  have  undouhtedly  learned  what  our  text  books  have  to 
tell  us,  an<l  have  8Up|)lemente<l  your  knowletlge  by  practical  cx|>er- 
iences;  I  shall  therefore  ^ive  you  only  such  opinions  as  I  have  em- 
bra<'e<l  after  years  of  praitice,  and  recent  sjH'cial  • 

the  gas.      I   ha\e  administered  this  agent  many  h... ^ 

for  dental  o]>erations,  as  well  as  to  aid  the  surgeon,  and  I  ha\t>  met 
with  many  curious  cases.  Within  the  past  two  years  I  have  thought 
to  myself  that  whereas  I  liave  learntHl  to  act  in  emergenciiti.  a«  we 
aay  instinctively,  it  would  he  as  well  toendeavorto  define  for  mytelf 
and  others  the  ])nictical  results  of  my  e\|H»rience.  As  s<¥»n  as  I 
began  to  cogitate  on  this  1  found  mysidf  constnnfK  •»•••  king  fnr  tho 
reason  why  I  departcil  from  a  s|Hvial  routine  in  .».  ■  iim"*:  hI-v 

I  administer  the  agent  fearlessly  to  one  |)ors4»n  ami  with  y 
timidity  to  the  next.     In  order  to  Hnd  a  n*ply.  I  delerminiHl  to  in- 
hale tlie  gas  mysidf  by  way  of  ex|H*riment. 

closely  in  others.      I  shall  therefore  ciunmen.  •       ,-  .-^...r- 

ing  the  experiments  in  tin'  onler  in  whi«  li  t!i.  \  u 

K.XP.  1.     This  was  with  the obje<'t  of  •! 
OOUtrol  of  mus<'ular  effort   would  Ik«  efTtH'tinl.     [hiring  inhalation  1 
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attempted  to  keep  up  a  regular  and  continuous  motion  of  the  hand 
and  forearm,    by  raising  and  lowering  them   alternately;    I   also 
endeavored  to  notice  other   effects  as   they  might   occur.     I   will 
describe  the  experience  in  this  case  somewhat  in  detail,  with  the 
statement  that  it  was,  generally  speaking,   repeated  in   all   subse- 
quent experiments.     At  the  first  inhalation  nothing  was  noticeable 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  gas  did  not  seem  to  be  as  easily  breathed 
as  the  air.     At  the  second  inhalation  a  decidedly  sweet  taste,  which 
continued  to  the  fourth,  and  then  ceased  abruptly.     Immediately 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  inhalation  there  was  a  gradual  feeling  of 
warmth  in  the  lungs,  increasing  almost  to  a  sense  of  heat  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth.     Abruptly  this  ceased,  and  was  followed  by 
a  slight  feeling  of  cold,  with  tingling  at  the  toes.     I  do  not  say 
extremities,  because  there  was  as  yet  no  disturbance  in  the  fingers. 
It  will  here  be  seen  that  this  sensation  of  cold  began  at  the  sixth 
inhalation.      I   wish   at  this   point  to   call  attention  to   the   fact 
that  it  required  on  this  occasion  eighteen  inhalations  to  exhaust 
the  receptivity  of  the  system,  and  as  all  my  experiments  bear  me 
out,  I  make  the  assertion  that  the  exhibition  of  the  agent  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  con- 
sumed.   Thus  in  my  description  I  have  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
second  period  with  the  seventh  inhalation.     Now  for  the  first  time 
the  patient  begins  to  realize  that  he  is  about  to  be  controlled  by 
a  power  he  cannot  resist.     (When  I  say  '^  cannot,'^  I  do  not  mean 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule.)     My  experience  from   the 
sixth  to  the  twelfth  inhalation  may  be  most  aptly  described  as  that 
of  a  naked   man   slowly   letting   himself   down   into   cold  water; 
though,  to  be  more  exact,  the  sensation  of  cold  seems  to  be  rising 
about  one.     In  this  experiment  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
dominant  idea  was  to  keep  the  hand  in  motion,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  succeeded;  that  is,  I  was  at  all  times  conscious  that  my  hand 
must  move,  and  that  it  was  moving.     Nevertheless,   despite  the 
fact  that  the  mind  was  ever  charged  with  this,  it  was  also  receiving 
the  most  exquisitely  pleasant  impressions.  I  thought  that  the  world 
was  slowly  being  left  behind,  and  that  my  spirit,  released  from  its 
earthly  cage,  was  soaring  up  and  ever  up,  experiencing  the  happi- 
ness that  has  so  often  been  promised  in  the  future  state.  It  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  inhalation  that  I  began  to  hear  ringing 
sounds  in  the  ears,  which  soon  changed  to  such  music  as  is  indescrib- 
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:iM*  .  I  wuM  co^ni/aiit  of  foiirtetrii  inhalations,  and  after  that  my  whole 
hein^  seemed  too  much  entranced  to  attend  to  earthly  matten.  I 
•iccriii'd  to  Htni;,';rle  with  t)ic«leHire  to  know  an<I  J»o  aide  to  re<.'aJl  my 
(Xperifncf,  and  with  tlie  winh  to  abandon  myn^'If  to  the  ocAtaiiv  of 
my  new  or  chan^reci  hein^.  At  la.st  all  earthly  tien  were  levered, 
and  in  fancy  I  wax  living  a  lifetime,  when  Mharply  and  •^tidilenly  I 
iwoke  to  the  realization  that  I  was  again  in  my  oflice,  rather  con- 
fused, but  Htill  enthralled  with  the  rapture  of  having  for  a  time  been 
freed  spiritiudly.  This,  aH  I  say,  was  my  exjx'rience  then,  and  in 
ilways.  TIktc  is  one  thing  I  must  notice,  however,  anil  that  ii 
I  hat  I  always  awake  iistoundcd  that  yearn  of  time  have  not  iwMe^l. 
It  is  also  some  time  before  I  care  to  nuike  any  effort  at  either  mo- 
tion or  sjjeech;  in  fact,  the  tongue  seems  thick,  or  the  vocal  chonU 
paralyzed   for  nuiiiy  seconds  after  I  am  restored  to  •  isncsn  of 

•^nrrnunditigs.  \a  soon  as  this  occurred  in  the  expcnimiii.  I  ques- 
tioned the  gentlenum  who  administered  the  gas  and  learned  to  my 
surprise  that  I  had  rontiimed  the  motion  of  the  hand  mt  lontj  as  I 
ifihd/rt/.  i/N(l  ceased  ahnijdly  as  soon  as  I  breathed  one  draught  of 
atmospheric  air.  I  now  propose  giving  the  bare  facta  brought  out 
in  the  experiments  and  make  comments  and  deductions  after- 
wards. 

Kxi'.  „\  An  effort  to  test  hearing.  I  instructed  the  o|)enitor  to- 
count  aloud  during  the  administration.  I  heard  from  one  to  fifty- 
three  in  nunu'rical  rotation,  and  then  came  forty-six,  forty-soven, 
forty-eight,  fifty-one,  fifty-two,  twenty-nine,  thirty,  one  hundred 
an<l  eight,  one  hundred  and  nine  and  one  hundriHl  and  tift«>i'n. 
As  soon  as  I  found  that  tlu*  numliers  came  to  me  irr--  "•'  "^^^  I  'ri- 
dudcd  that   my  hearing  had  been  modi(ie<l,  and  di  •  r 

thought  of  the  matter.  Ujjon  my  awakening,  however.  I  learned 
that  the  o])erator  had  really  counted  as  I  heard  him.  This  I  con- 
sider a  fortumite  accident.  Had  he  (dH^ytnl  my  wi*dies,  and  I 
therefrom  concluded  that  I  could  hear  up  to  any  |M>int  I  might 
nante  on  awaking,  it  would  not  bo  really  proven,  for  this  rtuistin.  I 
am  satislied  that  the  intellect  is  never  entirely  c«)ntn>IUHl,  if  at  nil. 
and.  therefore,  in  the  endeavor  to  follow  his  counting  I  it 
receive  the  lirst  impressions  objei'tively  along  the  auditory  tract,  and 
so  glutting  accustomed  to  the  intiTvals.  <*ontinue  lh«  '  'T 

the  paresis  of  the  auditory  nerve  <H"curriM|,  and  lhu».  i^  «•.-..  »-■  »|»- 
])rn\iin:itc  t))c  point  artuiillv  reached  in  the  c«>unling. 
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Exp.  3.  An  attempt  to  study  the  effects  on  sensation,  sight  and 
hearing.  Eesult. — I  heard  counting  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
the  actual  count  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The  sight  was 
tested  by  watching  a  view  from  the  window,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  undisturbed.  Sensation  was  tested  by  pricking  the  hand. 
There  was  a  gradual  lessening  of  feeling,  continuing  to  diminish  till 
it  was  gone  entirely  at  the  eleventh  inhalation,  or  the  end  of  the 
second  period. 

Exp.  4.  A  man  aged  twenty-one.  I  counted  slowly  up  to  fifty. 
The  patient  reported  that  he  heard  forty.  At  forty  his  lips  and  eye- 
lids became  blue.  I  pinched  his  hand  during  the  experiment,  and 
he  reported  a  cessation  of  feeling  at  thirty.  The  patient  held  the 
inhaler,  and  his  arm  did  not  drop,  even  after  removal  of  the  mouth 
piece.  He  became  violently  convulsive  as  soon  as  the  inhaler 
was  removed.  He  was  allowed  to  recover  gradually,  and  the 
twitchings  continued  until  he  regained  consciousness. 

Exp.  5.  Same  patient,  with  an  interval  of  only  five  minutes. 
Eifty-eight  was  counted  (faster  than  before).  He  heard  up  to  forty. 
His  hair  was  pulled  during  the  administration,  and  his  report  was  '^^no 
feeling  after  twenty-eight  or  thirty."  I  considered  him  insensible 
to  pain  at  twenty-eight,  the  twitching  of  the  eyelids,  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  pain,  having  ceased  at  that  point.  He  passed 
urine  copiously.  Not  to  take  up  this  again,  I  will  here  say  that  I 
have  known  this  to  occur  so  often  that  I  deem  it  advisable  that  the 
bladder  be  emptied  before  taking  gas. 

Exp.  6.  Not  being  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  result  of 
the  experiment  as  regards  sight,  I  next  took  the  gas  myself  with 
the  special  design  of  settling  this  question.  I  instructed  my  assist- 
ant to  take  hold  of  the  cord  of  the  window  curtain,  and  as  soon  as 
he  thought  I  appeared  about  to  succumb,  to  commence  pulling  the 
curtain  up  and  down.  The  result  was  that  I  made  the  discovery 
that  the  sense  of  sight  departs  suddenly,  nothing  occuring  till  at  the 
twelfth  inhalation.  At  the  end  of  the  second  period  I  saw  the  gen- 
tleman move  his  hand  up  on  the  cord  and  take  a  firm  hold  as 
though  about  to  begin  the  movement;  I  recollect  that  I  then  glanced 
U23  into  his  face,  and  saw  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  window;  I 
therefore  turned  my  eyes  back  to  that  point,  expecting  to  see  the 
curtain  move,  but  at  that  instant  vision  ceased.  I  learned  afterward 
that  he  commenced  moving  it  at  the  fifteenth  inhalation.     The  ap- 
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parent  <liHr>rc>pn!U'y  of  rcHultM  in  thefio  two  cxiHrrimcuU  I  willcx|.. 
later. 

Kxi».  T.     Subject,  self.     The  operator  waa  instructed  tooontinn«- 
'milting  even  after  removing  the  inlialer,  in  onler  to  tent  the  cl'-^  ■ 
iion  of  pareHin  of  the  auditory  nerve«.      I  lieanl  therounting  \\\ 
ninety-.six,  the  next  8oun<l  being  one  hunilre<l  and  H<'\»'nly-two.      j 
inhaler  wa>«  removed  at  one  hundred  and  sixteen.     The  up  and 
down    motion    of    the    hand   wa^    kept   up  until  the  inhaler  was 
removed. 

Kxi*.  H.      Patient,  a  lad\ .  ;i;4«<i    i  w*  nt  v-twn.      (  •jimUM  up  • 
liundred.     She   heard  ninety-four.     Motion  of  the  liand  •  • 

venty-eight.     Counted  one  )iundre<l  and  seventy-five 

iousness  returned.      At  one  hundre<l  and  twenty-Hvo  the  motion  of 
the  hand  recommenced,  and  kept  up  til)  she  was  thoroughly  awake. 
I  Miring    the    interim   a    slight    tremor    was    jjresent,   as  though  an 
I  tTort  wah  being  made  to  continue  the  motion,  although  i'    *^     *■  t' 
I  he  cessation    of  motimi  (M.rnspondr.i  with  the  lirst  ini:.-.. 
>ano8is  in  the  face. 

K\i*.  '.».  A  case  in  actual  practice.  Female,  ago  twenty-two. 
<  i:is  was  administered  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  pulp.  Dr.  V. 
I»radly,  of  Newport,  being  pn*sent  and  assisting.  I  directe<i  the 
]»alient  to  beat  with  the  hand  as  long  as  jios.sible.  She  did  H>up  *- 
the  last  two  inhalations,  and  then  followed  a  trembling  of  the  ni> 
ber,  as  in  the  last  case.  1  opene<l  into  the  pulp-chamber  with  the 
engine  bur,  and  then  with  a  broach  removed  the  pulp.  .\t  this 
point  her  eyes  opened  and  signs  of  returning  consi'iousness  ap|>eare4l. 
I  changed  the  bur.  rej)laring  it  with  camil  reamer  and  ream  ' 
the  caiuil.  I'pon  the  return  of  con.s<iousness  ll»e  itatietit  rv^.-..,.; 
no  pain. 

Kxp.  10.  Same  patient.  Hemoval  of  a  tooth;  twenty-neTen  in- 
halations,  the  motion  of  the  hand  as  n^quested  being  kept  up  to 
•the  twenty-lifth.     .\fter  extniction  the  patient  was  ;•"         "   to  re- 

nuiin  undisturbed,  and  timed  by  a  watch,  two  ?•  • "    - 

ed  to  elapse.      I)uring  this  tiint*  the  patient  talr 

conversing  with  some   frii'ud.     This  cas«»  in 

In  all  my  experience   I   have  had  l)Ut  two  |mttent«  who  (.ilketl.  the 

first  being  one  who  feare<l  she  wouhl  **  tell  her  stNTcts,"  ami  in  f;ui 

revealing  the  name  of  her  lover   whili*  unib-r   the   in?* 

gas.      In  till*  present  instance  I  had  ndatinl  thix  fact  t.-  ....    |- 
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just  prior  to  administering  the  gas,  and  also  told  her  to  think  of 
some  one  of  whom  she  was  fond.  The  result  was  the  repetition  of 
a  conversation  had  with  her  intended  the  night  previous.  She  told 
me  afterwards  that  she  thought  she  was  at  home,  and  going  over 
this  scene,  and  when  I  related  what  she  had  said,  she  claimed  that 
it  was  almost  verbatim  what  had  passed.  It  can  scarcely  be  imag- 
ined how  singularly  this  sounded.  A  girl,  apparently  asleep,  and 
yet  speaking  aloud  with  invervals  between,  as  though  another  was 
conversing  with  her. 

These  are  not  all  the  experiments  I  have  made,  but  they  will  suf- 
fice to  bring  into  prominence  the  ]ooints  I  wish  to  make.  What 
then  do  we  learn,  and  what  useful  deductions  can  we  draw  from 
these  facts  ?  Bear  in  mind,  first,  that  in  all  the  universe  we  find  no 
two  creations,  animate  or  inanimate,  identical,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  state  dogmatically  that  a  special  agent 
will  accomjalish  a  special  result.  I  have  found  patients  particularly 
susceptible  to  this  gas,  and  others  on  whom  no  amount  taken  into 
the  lungs  would  produce  the  least  anaesthetic  effect.  Nevertheless, 
for  general  purposes,  the  statements  I  make  in  regard  to  its  action  will 
-be  found  true,  the  limitation  being  only  in  degree  in  correspondence 
with  the  individuality  or  soul  power  of  the  subject.  I  have  inves- 
tigated the  action  of  the  gas  on  special  sense  only  as  to  sight,  hear- 
ing and  touch,  taste  and  smell  being  matters  of  little  moment  to  us 
whilst  operating,  though  it  would  of  course  be  interesting  to  extend 
research  in  this  direction.  I  have  also  tried  to  learn  the  effect  on 
the  will  and  on  volition,  when  I  introduced  a  motion  of  the  hand 
during  inhalation.  The  result  is  that  impressions  along  the  nerves 
of  sight  and  hearing  cease  abruj^tly,  whereas  the  sense  of  touch 
or  feeling  is  overcome  by  degrees.  Again,  sight  and  hearing  are 
only  lost  in  the  third  stage,  whereas  feeling  begins  to  lessen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  These  are  points  of  great  usefulness  to 
the  operator,  and  if  thoroughly  understood  will  enable  him  to  ad-, 
minister  the  agent  with  satisfactory  results  to  almost  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  patients. 

How  then  shall  he  be  able  to  determine  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
different  stages  ?  Not  by  counting  inspirations,  for  one  patient 
will  take  only  ten,  where  another  will  take  as  many  as  thirty-five  j 
breaths  before  stertor  commences.  The  chief  object  in  view  is  an-| 
sesthesia — in  its  strict  derivative  sense,  freedom  from  pain — and  this , 
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hiiM  been  (lemon.st rated  to  occur  at  the  end  of   the  iiccond  fta.- 
OjxTationg  can  be  jierforniefi  with  i»erfect  safety  at  thU  time, 
witli  certain  immunity  from  pain.      How  Hiiall  thU  moment  be  rec- 

irnizcd  ?     In  a  very  «implc  way.      Having' «livide<l  the  •  ' 
.  iircc  periods,  ax  the   result  f)f  my  prrsonal  exjH'rien»' 
<leav«>n'd  to  lind  the  i>utward  sigiH  whicli  wouhl  Ih-  <•-. 
the  end  of  the  second  period.     This  I  accompIirthiHl  by  *.. 
the  faces  of  subjects,  counting  aloud,  and  causing  continuous  sen- 
sation by  pulling  the  hair,  pricking,   etc..  and  then  by  asking  at 
what  |MTiod  of  my  counting  the  cessation  r>f  feeling  had   iMTurr***!. 
'I'Im-  sum  of  these  iiupiiries  is,  that  the  patient  cea.H«'s  to  fii«l  at  the 

Kin'X  moment  when  the  first  appearance  of  !)luenes8  iMriirs,  aii<l 
this  will  generally  be  first  detecte<l  in  the  capillaries  of  the  eyelid. 
If  for  any  cause  the  o|)erator  has  any  anxiety  a**  to  the  safety  of  his 
jiatient,  let  him  preiis  the  agent  no  further,  but  remove  the  inh  T 
and  r)perate  swiftly.  It  is  indeed  a  safe  rule  never  to  go  * 
this  p(jint  unlesH  there  Ije  special  reason  for  desiring  a  pr*.  :..  . 
sleep,  as,  for  example,  in  removing  a  numl>er  of  tlitlicult  root^.  I 
have  further  shown  by  the  examples  cited  that  a.s  the  sense  of  touch 
the  tirst  to  1k)  overcome,  it  is  reversely  the  lost  to  Ije  restoreil,  antl 

irrefore  it  follows  that  the  operat«)r  may  continue  even  af' 

>es  ln'gin  to  open  and  the  patit'iit  to  show  signs  of  con.s4Moi; 
I  will  here  insert  a  case  from  actual  practice,   showing   th> 
of  my  statement  in  regard  to  the  time  at  which  the  siMisibilitics  an> 
iKMuimbed.     Patient,  a   female,   aged  twenty-ttve.     0|H»nition  to  U» 
performed — the  stretching  of  the  sphincter  of  the  rectum.     I  li  i 
friMpiently  given  the  gas  for  the  gt-ntlemaii  who  oi        *    •       -' 
stance,  and  on  former  occasions  had  pnMMrded  i\s  :    ..              .  .  .  ;u.! 
allow  the  patient  to  take  all   the  gas  possible,  and  then  giving   the 
sign  to   o{M>rate,  turn    the   gas   otT  and  let  air    be  bn*athiHl    until 
the  blue  discoloration  in  the  face  had  almost  |)iisse<I  away,  and  !!>•  : 
give  the  ga.s  again,  thus  alternating  air  an<i 
by  the  surgeon.      In  this  way  I  have  kept  a 
for  forty-live  minutes,  rectal  tumors  Ihih' 
l>er.      In  the  present  instance  I  g»ive  lh«               t<»  t>|>» 
the  first   blue  color  appeared   around   the              .  and  by  the  in!  . 
the  patient  had  InH-ome  fully  cyanosisl  the  work  was 
Slu»  reported  absolutely  no  pain  «)r  <                     ««  of  t 
I  will  state,  too,  that  it  has  Ihhmi  mv  i.i.^.  i  »iint»n  thai  im  |-*. ..- 
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sequent  on  stretching  this  sphincter  is  harder  to  overcome  with  gas 
than  the  actual  use  of  the  knife. 

As  to  hearing,  there  is  little  to  say  beyond  the  fact  that  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  patient  can  hear  almost  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  inhale  the  agent,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  give  contin- 
ued directions  as  to  manner  of  breathing,  etc.  In  the  last  case,  after 
giving  the  signal  to  the  surgeon  and  he  had  commenced  to  operate, 
my  patient  opened  her  eyes.  I  at  once  directed  her  to  close  them, 
and  she  obeyed  promptly,  proving  not  only  that  she  heard,  but  that 
the  power  to  obey  still  lingered.  This  knowledge  of  the  continu- 
ousness  of  hearing  can  be  made  very  useful  in  soothing  disturbed 
emotional  conditions. 

As  to  sight,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  one  case  I  reported  that 
it  had  not  been  affected,  and  in  the  next  that  it  had  been  entirely 
obliterated.  In  the  first  instance  I  gazed  on  a  still  view,  seen 
through  the  window.  Thus,  although  the  sight  was  lost,  it  went  so 
instantaneously  that  its  going  was  not  a  cognizable  fact.  Its  return 
was  similarly  quick,  and  as  the  view  was  the  same  there  could  be  no 
knowledge  of  the  interim.  This,  however,  proves  an  interesting 
fact.  In  alcoholic  anaesthesia,  when  the  patient  is  recovering  from 
his  stupor,  he  ''  sees  double,'''  to  use  a  common  phrase.  Why  is 
this  ?  The  explanation  is  as  follows  :  Man  has  two  eyes,  and  each 
is  capable  alone  of  conveying  impressions  to  the  brain,  the  result  of 
which  we  call  sight.  Nevertheless,  these  two  eyes  see  but  one  ob- 
ject. This  is  accomplished  by  focusing.  There  is  accommodation 
of  the  lens  in  each,  which  is  nicely  adjusted  to  meet  required  dis- 
tance, and  besides,  the  eyeballs  are  so  turned  by  the  recti  muscles 
that  the  two  lines  drawn  from  a  given  point  on  the  object  to  the 
lenses  will  be  of  equal  length.  The  drunken  man  fails  in  this  be- 
cause there  is  a  paresis  of  the  recti  muscles.  If  this  were  true  in 
the  case  of  the  gas,  I  should  readily  have  discovered  a  difference  of 
vision  in  the  first  instance. 

Before  coming  to  the  consideration  of  psychical  effects,  there  are 
one  or  two  practical  points  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  It  should  be 
always  remembered  that  if  the  gas  is  administered  from  a  reservoir, 
as  is  the  best  method,  the  first  breaths  will  be  difficult,  since  some 
force  must  be  applied  in  order  to  make  it  come  through  and  along 
the  tube.  Therefore,  this  should  be  explained  to  patients  who  are 
apprehensive  of  danger,  otherwise,   as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that 
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there  is  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  the  idea  of  Mng  stifTocmtod  will 
be  entertained,  and  HtrenuoiiH  cfTortM  Hometinies  made  toromote  the 
inhaler;  if  Kuccessful  in  this  it  may  lye  difficult  or  inijiofHiblc  to  in- 
duce  a  second  attempt,  and  if  the  inhaler  \h  fiircibly  kept  in  plare, 
your  patient  may  cry,  ^'n>an,  or  even  ceane  br-  ''  /,  the  breath 
bcin;^  sometimes  licld  almost  to  the  {K)int  of  asp:. ..on. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  prop  or  gag.  Xot  very  long 
since  a  prominent  ojK»rator  in  New  York  wiw  sued  by  a  woman  who 
claimed  that  she  had  hii<l  a  clicking  jaw  ever  since  she  took  thii 
agent  at  the  oHice  of  the  defen<lant.  She  wa^  more  r»r  lc?w  ridi'-ulcd 
in  court  and  by  thepren.'^,  and  lost  her  suit.  I  d<>  not  mean  to  |»aM 
judgment  in  this  case,  for  I  am  not  in  i>os{M.'s>ion  of  details  and 
fa<tri,  ami  besides  I  know  the  gentleman  to  lx»  a  skilled  and  ex|>eri- 
eiiced  opcnitor.  Hut  I  think  there  is  a  profitable  Ic^sson  to  be  learn- 
ed here.  Why  do  we  use  the  prop  at  all  ?  Because  we  do  not  pre« 
the  agent  to  the  point  of  rela.\atio!i.  nor  is  it  ncc«»8sary,  as  it  is 
claimed  can  be  done  by  Paul  Bert's  nu»thod,  and  therefore  wo  ex- 
tract whilst  the  jaw  is  rigid.  But  there  is  more  than  simple  fixity 
of  the  jaw,  for  in  that  case  we  still  would  not  nee<l  the  prop,  for  the 
mouth  would  rcnuiin  open.  There  is  a  violent  contraction  of  the 
masseter  muscles.  Now  think  a  nu)ment  of  tlu'  exact  |M>sition  of 
these  wide  and  powerful  muscles,  an«l  does  it  not  UM-nme  apjmrent 
that  there  nuiy  In*  some  danger  in  insiTtinga  )»»•.. i.  L.twevn  llic  jaws? 
Tke  farther  back   it   is  ]»hicrd  the  longer  1h  the  lever  to  pull 

the  condyles  out  of  position.  Place  the  prop  lietweon  the  front 
teeth,  and  it  would  be  plainly  impossible  to  affect  this  joint  and  the 
ligaments  about  it.      It  is  not  always  possible  to  do  tb'  :is 

the  prop  wouhl  mr)st  likely  be  in  the  way.  but  can*  sIumh-.  i^i  Uti%»n 
unt  to  place  a  pn»j>  back  of  the  centre  of  the  lilK'rs  of  the  maMe- 
h  iv-.  The  bicuspid  region  is  |H^rhaps  safe  enough.  \  further  pre- 
caution can  1x3  taken  in  making  the  pro|>s  with  cushioniHl  emU, 
using  hard  and  soft  rubber. 

Ill  tlwarticleoii  the  agent  in  ihi' ".Vmernai    ^ 
liiid  one  remark  to  which  I  wish  here  to  reply.        .  ...  ^   . 
rati(m  are  sonu'times  acceleratetl  at  the  U^ginning  of  tb-  ii, 

ami  it  is  not  yet  jHissiblo  to  determine  to  what  extent  theM-  phenom- 
ena are  duo  to  the  action  of  the  fV^f^,'*     They  cannot  be  attnhutMl 
to  the  ga.s  at  all,  except  subjiH'tively.     Wo  have  lion'   t) 
result  of  anxietv,  whi»d»  is  a  mild  ftirm  of  fear.     Aa  to  ihv  pmM  ,  i. 
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is  an  admitted  fact  that  fear  produces  acceleration  of  the  heart's 
action.  Dr.  Hack  Tuke  says:  '^Acceleration  of  the  heart's  action 
through  the  sympathetic  nerves  is  the  most  frequent  and  obvious 
result  of  emotional  excitement.''  Later,  I  will  give  a  good  example 
of  this  from  actual  practice.  As  to  the  disturbed  breathing,  that  is 
manifest  from  the  very  manner  in  which  we  see  it  occur.  The 
anxious  patient  inspires  fitfully,  for  fear  of  taking  the  agent,  then 
holds  the  breath  as  long  as  possible,  expiring  only  enough  to  allow 
a  new  breath  which  shall  receive  only  a  little  of  the  terrible  vapor. 
Thus  these  short  breaths  seem  accelerations.  Mark  the  difference. 
A  moment  later,  when  the  agent  begins  to  act,  confidence  is  restored 
by  the  pleasurable  sensations  produced,  and  respiration  becomes 
strong,  and  if  then,  as  we  here  see,  the  emotion  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  anaesthesia,  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  consider 
and  study  the  principles  which  surround  the  question,  in  order  that 
we  may  as  often  as  possible  send  our  patient  into  the  happiness  of 
23leasant  dreams,  rather  than  the  mirage  of  distorted  emotions  occas- 
sioned  by  dread !  Here  comes  in  the  importance  of  keeping  the  eyes 
shut,  possessed  as  we  are  with  the  knowledge  that  sight  continues 
so  long;  and  of  course  so  long  as  it  does  endure  it  is  causing  im- 
pressions, more  or  less  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  spirit.  Secondly, 
having  used  our  utmost  endeavors  to  calm  our  patient  by  our  assur- 
ance of  safety  and  a  pleasing  experience,  how  valuable  becomes  the 
knowledge  for  psychic  treatment  that  he  can  hear,  for  can  we  not 
thus  still  further  endeavor  to  dispel  any  lingering  doubts  by  quietly 
remarking  to  our  assistant  (not  to  the  patient)  that  he  is  a  ' 'remark- 
ably good  subject,"  that  ''he  takes  the  gas  excellently,"  etc  ! 

There  is  now  another  aspect  to  be  considered.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  condition  we  call  anaesthesia  may  be  induced  by  purely 
psychical  agents?  The  answer  is,  undoubtedly,  yes!  And  there  are 
two  classes  of  this  phenomena.  First,  those  caused  without  intent, 
and  second,  where  an  operator  directs  such  psychic  agents  with  the 
direct  intention  of  producing  this  condition.  Instances  of  the  first 
class  are  seen  in  hysteria  and  catalepsy.  Very  remarkable  cases  are 
cited  by  Dr.  Tuke  in  his  work,  "  The  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the 
Body,"  which  I  recommend  as  most  profitable  reading  to  all  who 
would  pursue  this  subject.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  psychica 
anaesthesia  is  that  caused  by  religious  fanaticism,  as  exhibited  in  th 
convulsionaires  at  St.  Medard.     One  of  these,  Nisette  by  name,  was^ 
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**  struck  on  tho  hen^l  with  u  log,  ami  then  ha<l  tl»r  four  •■\ 
puIU'il  ill  liitTiTfiit  •iirection.'H.     Twri  nwn  hIo^mI  on  her  lx»^.  :. 

two  on  ht-r  hack,  whilat  oth«*rH  dmggiMl  h<*r  up  hy  the  arnu*  ur.  :  :  k.i» 
her  the  Htnipa<lo,"  etc.,  inflicting  every  kind  of  cruelty  jx*--.  ;n 
the  attempt  to  force  her  to  admit  that  she  could  feel,  but  unjiur- 
..■.^fully. 

Ii   is  phiinly  with  tlic  wcond  chiM.«<,  however,  thai    -,>,■    i-     ^i 

intercdted.      Psychic   anu'sthcsia   liad    l^egun   to   take    a    pr   :it 

phico  in  surgery,  wlien  chloroform   wiw  disi'overcd  to  produt*!*  the 
(lesired  end  with  such  readinesj}  that  surgeons  at  once  dismiMed  All 
investigations  of  the  condition  a.s  superinduced  by  those  met: 
which  may  l)e  all  rlassed  under  the  title,  ru'  rii.     That  ' 

pliniomcna  were  real,  is  e:ita)>lished  ahundah...  •-.  the  fact  ti...'  .. 
Iiospital  wan  founded  in  (*alcutta  and  flourishiil  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  during  which  j)erio«l  [)r.  Ksdaille,  the  eminent  surgeon  in 
<'harge,  operated  with  ))rilliant  success,  painh^Rsly  |H»rforming  jMime 
of  the  most  lieroic  openitions  known  to  surgery.  Such  \ 
however,  would  not  be  most  convenient  for  practical  u.*«-  i**  ine 
dentist,  although  Dr.  Esten,  of  Trovidence,  usid  thi,  n..  rli.^l  at 
early  as  1837,  in  extracting.  Then,  too,  in  very  > 
perhaps  rare  cases,  ana'sthesia  may  l)0  induceil  simply  by  pretend- 
ing to  administer  a  known  agent.  Pr.  Tuke  tells  of  a  cane  of  thii 
kind,   but  I   must   abbreviate  it  instea«l  of  (pioting  v.   '  A 

young  Woman  applied  to  a  I^ondon  hospital.  c«»mpl;t''  I'-t-^ 

(k*)>aceous  tumors  of  the  scalp.      It  was  decided  to  <>^  lO 

was  taken  to  the  pro|H>r  room  ami  placed  in  |K>8ition.     At  the  latt 
moment  it  was  discovereil  that  the  chloroform  Imttle  wm  empty. 
and  while  an  assistant  waa  sent  to  replenish  it,  the 
mined  to  accustom  his  j>atii*nt  to  the  nioutli  .in<i  j  i 

to  her  mouth  directetl   her  how  to  breathe.     > I   j***.  i*: 

not   knowing  that  there  was  lu)  agent  present,  and  after  a  fi*^^ 
halations  passed  into  the  usual  condition.     The  o|>enitor  notieing 
this  directed  the  surg(>on  to  phmuhhI,  and   one  tumor  vm   then 
removed.    Wishing  to  make  a  test,  he  then  said:  **  Wait  a  »•  ': 

she  awakens."     .\t   once  she  shou    '        th  of  r       * \ 

simply  replacing  the  nioulh-pic.  .•  irn.  .1  ,« 

condition,  and  so  renuiined  wh;  1 

tlu»  dressings  applied.    I  \\x\\v  mvself  ex|M*rimontod  in  tl: 
but  not  often  entiugh  as  yet  to  rejHirt  with  curtail. t\       I 
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ever,  succeeded  in  removing  a  tooth  with  little  pain,  and  have 
generally  found  my  patient  in  a  dazed  condition,  though  not  un- 
conscious. But  I  have  not  pressed  these  experiments,  because 
if  the  subject  agrees  to  take  the  gas  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it. 
Thus  it  is  only  where  I  find  a  patient  who  so  fears  the  gas  that  he 
will  not  consent  to  take  it  that  I  really  need  a  psychical  method  of 
performing  the  operation,  and  this  I  can  do  very  readily,  as  I  shall 
now  describe.  And  it  is  .at  once  seen  that  in  such  a  case  I  could 
not  cause  the  condition  by  pretending  to  give  the  gas,  because  that 
requires  the  consent  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  have  the  inhaler 
placed  in  position. 

Before  explaining  this  method,  I  must  describe  one  case  in 
which  total  anaesthesia  was  induced  without  intending  it.  The 
subject  was  a  highly  nervous,  ignorant  woman.  Placed  in  the 
chair  and  the  inhaler  applied,  on  the  second  inspiration  she  became 
rigid,  ceased  to  breathe  and  was  plainly  unconscious.  The  extrac- 
tion was  swiftly  accomplished,  and  it  was  twenty  seconds  by  a  watch 
before  she  stirred,  when  she  declared  that  ^'^the  gas  was  loike  goin' 
to  hiven  intoirly.'"^  There  is,  of  course,  a  principle  involved  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  and  it  is  contained  in  the  words  of  John  Hun- 
ter, when  he  said,  ^^I  am  confident  that  I  can  fix  my  attention  to 
any  part  until  I  have  a  sensation  in  that  part."  Thus  the  effect  of 
attention.  If  to  this  is  added  expectation  of  a  certain  result,  the 
effect  will  be  modified  in  that  direction.  Dr.  Tuke,  in  his  work 
already  alluded  to,  explains  most  thoroughly  all  the  scientific  facts 
behind  this  statement,  and  testifies  to  its  verity  by  very  many  ex- 
amples. I  have  not  the  time  in  so  short  a  ]3aper  to  expound  these 
truths,  but  having  accepted  them  myself,  I  proceeded  to  put  them 
into  practice,  and  perhaps  the  result  of  my  experience  will,  after  all, 
be  of  more  practical  interest,  especially  as  each  can  study  the  princi- 
ples for  himself. 

My  method  is  simplicity  itself,  so  far  as  act  is  concerned.  I  sat- 
urate a  piece  of  cotton  with  a  little  colored  water  and  apply  it  about 
the  tooth,  with  the  result  that  in  two  or  three  minutes'  time  I  am 
enabled  to  remove  the  tooth  or  root  without  inconvenience  to  my 
patient.  It  would  scarcely  do  for  me  to  stop  with  this  bare  asser- 
tion, for  should  you  follow  this  prescription  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  there  would  be  a  total  failure.  Why  ?  I  have  said  that  the 
anaesthesia,  though  only  local,   is  psychical  in  character.     Colored 
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watJT  uml  iotton   would   nrarcoly   c<»ii -finite   a   IMVchicml  remedy. 
rerlmps  the  bcHt  way  to  explain  tlic  u  ^'  of  my  method  m   by 

an   illuHtrution  from  practice.     Some  monthn  ago  a  lady  ma<lo  an 
ap|H)intmcnt  to  liavc  ten  rootA  in  the  lower  jaw  removed,  and  agreitl 
to  take  giw.     Tlir  jippointe<l  hour   was  ten  o'clork.     On  re« 
my  otliccat  nine  I  found  her  pa^'in^  tlietlrKir.     "In  fiain.  madm. 
a.'^ked  I.      ''Oh,  no  I    Hut,  d'Mtor,  I  have  not  Hlept  all  ni^ht    tlifil. 
ing  about  that  ga^).     I  am  afraid  if  I  take  it  I  Hhall  never  u  . 
**  Under  those  cireuniHtances   I  would  not  ad  vine  you  to  take  it." 
"  Hut  what  nhall   I   <lo  'f    I  could  never  have  them  out  in  any  other 
way."     "Oh,  yes,"   I    replied,   "I   know  just  the  u  '       -ir 

troul)le.      I  have  a  very  powerful  rume<iy,  one  or  tw  -i  ".i..h 

if  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  tooth  will  so  deaden  '  .  nu  that  it 
can  be  remove<l  without  pain."  **  What  nonsense,  doctor;  you  are 
fcK)lin^'  me."  **  Not  at  all,"  this  said  with  jH-rfiN't  ^'nivity.  •*  it  i«  a 
faet,  just  as  I  have  related."  "  But  what  can  it  be  that  can  act  so 
wonderfully?"  ''It  is  callecl  (ioutte  d'or."  "What  doe*  that 
mean?"  **  It  means  (iolden  drops.  This  is  i\  >"•••  munition  I  get 
from  l*aris.     Shall  I  show  it  to  you  ?"     I  then  p  I  my  U>ttle» 

which  is  a  curiously  shaiKMl  »dts  bottle,  green  in  color  and  having 
a  silver  top  covering'  a  tiny  gla^s  stopiMT.  This,  of  coune,  U  in- 
tended to  have  an  etTect  on  the  imai^nnation.  In  this  ca«r  my  \m- 
tient,  after  lookintf  at   and  smelling  my   (JoldtMi  drop     — *<hI  to 

come  again  at  the  appointed    hour,  and  she  ditl  so,  all      inc  to 

remove  the  ten  roots  by  simply  placing  the  pre|mnition  t»n  each  one 
alternately.  I  always  do  this,  though  in  her  caM)  the  qieciaJ  reajKin 
was  that  she  aflke«l  me  if,  like  rhigolenc,  it  might  not  lea\e  a  More 
gum  afterwards.      I  at  on<'e  assured  her  that  the  e(Ti»ct  wa^  '     t- 

ing  in  character  that  it  would  1m«  necessary  l"    •"  '^  •»  •   •-'•  i-r 

removing  the  application,  and  then  renew  it  f  .g 

always  in  similar  manner  applie^l  my  psychic  agent,  rv  ig 

in  my  manntT  and  con  vendition,  the  actual  appli(*ution  itJrlf  m  um^- 
fid  in  that  itdiriM'ts  attiMitioii  to  the  |)oint  to  be  •  Then 

having  taken  my  wat(*h  o(T  my  chain  and  laitl  it  ••?  ' 

plainintr  to  the  pati*'nt  the  necessity  «»f  .  x  ••  fn.,.  ;.< 
tion  of  the  application.  I  place  a  few  <.  y 

it,  obsiTving  strict  silence,  and  |H'rsistontly  allowini?  thrw  niinulM 
to  elapse  In^fore  extracting.      I  am  happy  to  be  »  »• 

far.  out  of  half  a  hundred  (*as4>s,  I  have  not  hail  a  raUurc.      1   »;«h 
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to  exhibit  the  cast  of  one,  to  show  that  I  do  not  select  easy  cases. 
This  patient,  a  lady,  aged  forty-five,  applied  to  me  to  remove  the 
two  last  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  as  they  were  excessively  loose.  She 
refused  to  take  gas,  and  I  readily  removed  the  two  teeth,  one  the 
second  molar  and  the  other  a  supernumerary,  though  at  first  I  took 
it  for  an  abortive  wisdom  tooth.  After  the  extraction  she  informed 
me  that  all  were  not  out.  Imagine  my  surprise,  on  exploring,  to  find 
the  cusp  of  another  tooth.  I  endeavored  to  extract  this,  and 
worked  arduously  for  several  minutes,  using  different  forceps  and 
utterly  failing  to  even  loosen  it.  At  length  she  refused  to  endure 
more.  I  tried  to  persuade  her,  but  in  vain.  Like  a  flash  of  inspi- 
ration, I  seemed  to  hear  the  magic  words  ^'^Goutte  d^'or.^'  At  once 
I  explained  its  virtues  to  her,  at  length  gaining  her  confidence  in  its 
power,  and  applied  it  for  the  space  of  four  minutes,  telling  her  it 
was  a  minute  longer  than  usual.  I  then  went  boldly  up  with  a 
bayonet  molar  forcep,  obtained  a  good  grip  and  removed  the  tooth 
without  pain,  as  she  reported. 

One  more  case,  because  of  the  effect  produced  on  circulation, 
which  I  promised  earlier  in  this  |)aper  to  describe,  and  which  I  ac- 
cidentally discovered.  I  had  the  very  bad  root  of  a  first  bicuspid 
to  remove.  Having  applied  the  Goutte  d'or,  I  was  holding  the 
same  against  the  parts  with  my  forefinger,  Avhen  I  noticed  that  I 
could  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  superior  coronary  artery.  This  was 
a  good  opportunity  to  test  her  pulse  without  her  knowledge.  I 
therefore  counted,  with  the  following  result:  First  minute,  ninety- 
five,  irregular.  Second  minute,  ninety-eight,  irregular  and  slightly 
faint.  Third  minute,  one  hundred,  quite  irregular,  and  at  times 
very  faint.  The  root  being  removed  without  pain,  proving  to  be 
bifurcated,  I  left  her  for  five  minutes.  On  my  return  I  asked  to 
look  at  the  parts  a  moment,  and  took  the  chance  to  time  the  artery 
again,  without  telling  her  of  my  intention  so  to  do.  The  result 
was,  for  one  minute  eighty-two  pulsations,  and  all  firm  and  regu- 
lar. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  miss  of  fifteen  years,  the  pulsations 
were  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  for  the  three  minutes,  while  the  normal  pulsa- 
tions were  subsequently  found  to  be  ninety-eight. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  this  principle  as  applied  to 
dentistry  is  not  new,  I  desire  to  quote  from  an  ancient  work  which 
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was  n-cfntly  nhown  riM*,  urittoii  in  the  I^tin   ♦    •   -   ■ .     'I  /  li 

**De  SujuTHtitioneet  yim'niiM  /huionitm/'  Mkl  an-, 'I  r- 

8titionK  und  Trirks  of  the  Demons.     The  Ixxly  of  the  work  \  -^ 

to  a  ilfHiTiption  of  gome  of  the  practices  of  the  ancient    "  .«. 

In  turnin;>r  over  the  pa^^^eH  I  wtis  attrartcd  hy  a  nhfir*  >  with 

the    hcailin^',     **  Dentium    (iolore/*—T<*<  '^        '.»•.      i  at  n     i-iloWi: 

'"MiiertihiiU's  Ilthrarufn  dit/iio  tumjunt  U* ..: .  ...i  frrniM  tiir/."-  •♦#, 

ter  verba  /tor  pro/ere u fen  **  Dcuh  Almifuim,  IhuH  hahttc^   ,  •  t- 

errituHJiu  liheret  te  a  doinre  den  Hum." 

Freely    tranflhited   thin  nienng:  *'The   Ilehrew  prie8t«  touch  the 
tooth  every  three  days,  early  in  the  morning',  n-:  '  thcue  wonU 

tliree  tinu'S  :  May  the  (io<l  of  Ahrahani,  the  (mh,  ..,  i«iia<'  and  the 
fjonl  of  HoHtH  <leliver  you  from  tooth-a«-he."  A  very  g<»o<l  example 
of  what  is  now  known  as  (*hri>«tian  Science,  or  cure  through  pniver, 
and  in  practice,  too,  before  the  advent  of  the  Saviour. 

The  next  para^rraph  is  even  more  intcrcHting:  **Oermauo»apud  hoc 
jHitt't  fxperiintnluin:  .patieim  tiUnnn  fihim  in  n>  .li 

porrit/if,  ant  prr  nlium  jn'tierept(n'i  trnusnnttit,  i. 

ori  dtntten^   aut   inferori  fnr//urnfur,  I'lannju*'  la 

liisce  f/ninf/ne  verbin  X.  A.  11.  G.  E.  Si  dolore  iuferiori  parti 
Hinfinlas  priniae  Uterae  partis  in  extremitaiem  punyii  Jilum  tj  op* 
}to»ita  parte  extrahen»y  iternm  att/ue  iterant,  dohren  i-  «   r»- 

pttcHs."  'I'liis  tranrtlateil,  in  rtuhstaiice,  is:  "Among  im  <fTmun« 
we  find  this  experiment.  The  ]»aticnt  i*!-.-.  nf-  fl..-  ..i..  r»»..r  wr).  n 
piece  of  white  thread  in  a  nee<lle,  or  ii, 

and  he,  the  o)K>nitor,  a^kn  whether  it  is  an  up|H*r  or  a  lower  t(x>th 
which  troubles,  and  having  plainly  written  on  a  pio<M*  of  |i«|«r 
thcHc  words,   \.  A.  W  .  (J.  K.  if   the  pain   is  in  the  lower  part  he 

pieneH   each    part    of    the    first    letter   with   ll: •'      .  ..n..  .  j| 

through  \iolently  from  the  opiHWjite  side,  re|Hjiii    „     ^ *ad 

again   until  the  pain  ceases.**     I  rcfprt  rery  much  that  I  cannoC 
translate  the  magit*  words   which  are  only  given  in  initialu,  for  it 
might  cnahl(>  us  to  try  this  simple  ex|HTiment.      However,  that  it 
must  have  been  eOh'acious  we  cannot  doubt,  for  Im' I' 
told  the  o|M>rator   n>peated   his  trick  again    "   '  i<».... 

ceased,     .testing  aside,    it    must   \h?  admitt<  >e  vai 

often,  if  not  always,  treattMl  by  a  "charming  method**  among  the 
ancients.  l>r.  Tuke  ()Uot(»s  fmm  I>r.  Haniori  (M*rbi.  a  profe«MM'  at 
Pis4i.  who  relates  the    wonderful   theni|HniticaI   e(Tivi4  fioMMwd  hy 
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an  insect  which  he  calls  ''  Curculio  anti-odontalgiciii^.''  It  was  only 
necessary  to  squeeze  this  insect  between  the  fingers  and  apply  to  the 
tooth  to  bring  relief.  Dr.  Gerbi  relates  that,  by  this  process,  which 
clearly  owed  its  success  to  the  imagination,  he  cured  four  hundred 
and  one  cases  out  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

A  similar  practice  is  still  in  existence  in  the  Southern  States,  es- 
pecially among  the  negroes  in  the  Carolinas.  I  cannot  tell  if  the 
insect  is  the  same,  but  there  they  use  a  small  bug  commonly  found 
on  rose  bushes  and  other  flowering  plants,  and  widely  known  as  the 
*^  Lady-bug  ^^  or  '^^  Lady-bird, ^^  of  which  children  often  sing  a  little 
verse.  This  bug,  if  squeezed  between  the  fingers,  and  then  rubbed 
on  the  gums,  is  considered  a  specific. 

Although  I  fear  that  I  have  already  too  long  tried  your  patience, 
I  still  shall  not  close  without  describing  to  you  how  I  cause  a  local 
anaesthesia  in  cases  of  sensitive  dentine.  In  endeavoring  to  accom- 
plish this  I  began  by  theorizing,  something  as  follows  : — 

The  investigations  of  recent  histologists  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Ileitzmann,  have  demonstrated  that  not  only  in  the  dentine,but  in  the 
enamel  as  well,  there  exists  a  fiber  of  living  tissue.  Moreover,  that 
even  the  basis  substance  of  the  dentine  is  everywhere  traversed  by  a 
minute  reticulum  of  similar  tissue,  which  commences  as  spines  from 
the  fibers,  and  which  interlace  and  anastomose  in  every  direction. 
Further,  that  these  fibrillae,  if  not  nerve,  are  neural  tissue,  for  it 
can  be  plainly  seen  that  in  aj)pearance  at  least  they  are  identical  with 
nerve.  The  dentinal  fiber  is  continuous  with,  or  in  juxtaposition 
to,  the  odontoblasts  of  the  pulp.  Undoubtedly,  then,  this  is  the 
channel  through  which  the  sensations  resulting  in  that  disturbance 
of  the  nerve  centres  which  we  call  pain  is  transmitted  when  we  cut 
across  these  fibers  with  our  sharp  instruments.  It  has  been  found 
almost  impossible  to  antagonize,  or  more  correctly  speaking  to  con- 
trol, this  sensitiveness  with  any  agent  yet  known.  Partial  effects 
have  been  produced,  but  with  no  one  method  within  my  knowledge 
has  perfect  immunity  been  obtainable,  allowing  uninterrupted  oper- 
ation. The  methods  giving  tiie  best  results  are  those  which  embody 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the  tooth.  This  is  easily  seen.  The 
hot  air  syringe  has  its  advocates,  and  chloride  of  zinc  is  perhaps  the 
most  reliable  topical  remedy.  What  have  two  such  dissimilar  agents 
in  common?  The  hot  air  evaporates,  and  the  zinc  crystals  accomplish 
the  sam.e  result  by  virtue  of  affinity  for  water.     The  explanation  of 
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\\\\a  loiulrf  to  the  crul.     'I'ho  fihrilhi'  do  not  fill  tii«-  tulMiii.       J  u. 
inunift'Mt  to  the  eyo  of  the  niirroHcopiHt,  und  if  fiirth«T  »vii|#«n'***  **.   . 
needed  it  lies  in  the  fuct  that  the  fil>€r  iB  in  a])|)i>untn<  <•  hki-  a  j 
f  Htrii)^'  with  lu'iids  put  on  it  ut  nhort  diMtAncen;  thim,  even  if  the 
headed  partH  touch  the  walls  of  thi*  canaliruli,  the  part4  botwet-n 
iiinot.     The  tube  not  Immu^  filled  !)y  the  filKTM,  •  watrr. 

vvlijrh  enters  by  capillary  attraction.     Thin  xa  prol.  ■    ••;» 

inaiiily  from  the  thiidn  of  the  mouth,  for  when   w> 
with  the  ruhber-dam,  even  those  which  are  not  oarioun  ioon  «i. 
))y  a  ehan^'e<l  appearance  that  eva]M>ration  hai<  occurrc<l.    Thin  al.<«o 
•nds  to  prove  that  such  evajKiration  is  ]Mit<i)ihIe.     What  uneful  end 
in  thin  Herv««?     If  it  is  tlie  (ihrill.e  which  transmit  the  -•  ' 

;iiii  to  the  dental  pulp,  if  they  can  l>c  S4i  contractiil  or  .- 
iiat  we,  in  the  first   instance,  do  not  cut  them,  or  in  the 
find  them  incapable  of  normal  action,  we  have  pnictically  ovcn*ome 
iir  enemy. 

This   may  l>e  done  as  follows:    Apply  ilio  rul>lHr-»liim,   dry 
ivity  with   bibulous  paper,  and  then  insert  a   r'    '  -  •      ' 
iturated  with   absolute  alcohol,  selected  on  accm ... 
•r  water;  next  direct  a  series  of  blafita  of  hot  air  to  the  cavity.  } 
sistin^  till  the  parts  Iwjcome  whitened,  or  thorou^'hiy  dry.  imu.i    . 
tukini,'  as  lon^  as  three  minutes.     It  may  1)c  aa  well  to  mention  that 
what  is  usually  sold  as  a  hot  air  syrini:e  is  not  the  lM-*t  to  um*.  f- 
the  t(*inptation  to  nuike   the  application  of  the  blast   continu 
which   will   result   in   pain.     It  should   \h*  applieil   intermittin. 
remember  that  evaporation  is   what  we  arc  si^okinf^,  and  not 
heating  up  of  the  tooth,  and  this  nuiy  be  accompliMhe<I  an  well  by 
sta^'es  as  by  continuous  heat,  since  the  supply  of  moistun*  i:*  cut  ofT 
by  the  dam.     When  satisfied  that  the  water  i" .  ....  ^ 

a  continuous  spray  of  ether.      This  will  at  Iir 
cent,  of  cases,  cause  pain,  which  will,  howi'ver,  a 
lessen  as  the  spray  is  continuiMl,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  t 
all  siMi.sation  will  \w  controlbnl.     The  tooth  may  now  lie  cut  ahn     * 
at  will,  and  with  no  change  in  s< 

inj(    the  ilentine,    even    to    a    cnnsjurr.i'Mr    iir|»i!!,    tor    un«i«r» m*. 
anchora;;(*s,  etc. 

I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time  that  I  uliull  not  t\ 
to  theorize  on  this  to  any  extent,  further  than  to  nay  that  ' 
do  not  think  the  contniction  of  the  fiU^r  would  entir> 
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the  lack  of  sensation  (for  we  cannot  believe  that  it  could  be  made 
to  contract  one-half  its  entire  length,  which  it  must  do  to  allow  a 
deep  drill  hole  without  feeling,  if  this  were  the  only  explanation). 
I  believe  that  this  contraction  has  much  to  do  with  the  result.  How- 
ever, the  result  is  what  will  most  interest  our  patients,  and  this  I 
have  found  to  be  uniform.  I  have  used  this  method  now  in  nearly 
fifty  cases,  and  have  not  had  a  single  failure.  One  case  from  prac- 
tice will  demonstrate  how  the  method  succeeds.  The  patient  pre- 
sented a  tooth  which  was  so  sensitive  that  on  drying  out  with  a 
piece  of  bibulous  paper  she  fainted.  At  her  next  visit  I  explained 
what  I  wished  to  do,  and  was  able  to  thoroughly  prepare  the  cavity, 
and  then  fill  it  with  gold,  without  the  least  pain.  This  method  is 
also  most  happy  in  its  results  in  cases  where  from  recession,  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  especially  of  cuspids,  have  become  sensitive.  In 
such  cases,  where  it  is  impracticable  to  apply  the  dam,  cover  the 
gum  tissue  with  a  thin  solution  of  pink  gutta-percha  in  chloroform. 
This,  by  evaporation,  will  leave  a  film  of  gutta-percha  which  will 
effectually  keep  the  parts  dry.  I  may  say  inter jectively,  that  fill- 
ings may  be  inserted  in  this  way  at  times,  with  much  comfort  to 
both  operator  and  patient,  thus  avoiding  the  painful  clamp.  After 
this  film  is  hard,  use  the  alcohol,  hot  air  and  ether  spray  as  directed, 
and  then  burnish  the  surface  with  a  rapidly  revolving  corrugated 
burnisher  in  the  engine.  If  there  is  softened  dentine  present,  cut 
away  with  a  gold  finishing  bur,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  going 
too  deep,  and  follow  with  the  burnisher.  I  may  say  that  in  this 
way  I  have  successfully  operated  on  the  most  excruciatingly  sensi- 
tive teeth,  and  this  state  of  hyperaesthesia  has  not  supervened. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  chimerical  as  some  of  these 
statements  may  appear,  they  are  based  on  close  observation,  though 
it  may  be  that  I  have  improperly  understood  some  of  the  conditions 
which  it  has  been  allowed  me  to  see.  Nevertheless,  dim  as  my 
light  may  be,  it  has  illuminated  my  professional  path  to  an  extent 
for  which  I  am  profoundly  grateful,  and  I  thank  the  Almighty 
Creator  that  even  these  dim  rays  have  been  allowed  to  reach  and 
warm  my  soul,  and  thus  put  that  inspiration  into  my  endeavor, 
without  which  no  man  may  hope  to  progress. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  courteous  attention,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  my  paper,  with  the  hope  that  if  there  be  any  pres- 
ent who  can  point  out  to  me  my  errors,  he  will  do  so  to  my  benefit. 
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\)i\  A.  II.  'rhoinpsoii,  of  ToiK'ka,  Kunsas,  read  a  j>a|)er  entitled 

•  hni  >  Function  Control  the  Evolution  of  Structure?" 
hr.   'I'hoiupHon   referred  to  a  i»a}HT  on  a  Hiinilar  -   "  "  "  v 

Dr.  C  X.  IVirrc  at  the  nicetin;;  nf  the  Anioriran   I'  v- 

fion  at  Minneapolis,  ttn<l  l»n)u;;ht  forwanl  arj^unjcni-  n.         ...^  ...j 

>\vn  rjuestion  in  the  aflirniative.     Kvolution  of   function   i»  i^ot 
Isolated  from  the  develo])ment  of  the  orpin;  atlaptation  to  environ- 

itcnt  iM  an  attribute  of  function.     Orpum  nuiy  bo  r^  '.   nr 

rudimentary  organs  devcl<»|»ed  for  the  |H'rfnrnuin(*o  oi  i  4 

l)cforc  unknown;    new   orpins  arc  develojK.'<l   in   re-"-"  ■ 
wants,  or  new  niovements  arc  dcvdojKHl  which  the  u 
to;  the  development  of  organs  in  also  in  ratio  to  their  enipl 
In  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  the  tools  are  adnptinl  ^^t  their 
work.    Through  this  perfect  adaptation,  tl  !lndja^-  > 

sutVicicnt  to  iilcntify  a  fossil,  or  to  »lilT»  •  •  '*|H'cici«.      1  i 

are  so  specialized   in  structure  and  mi., --  ."ii.     I.i^*    •'•  >  i 

the  fo(Ml  supply  and  the  ability  to  utilixe  it;  the  t« 
fore  adapted  to  the  fcxnl  supply,  and  nuMlitkHl  in  that 
otherwise*  great  changes  in  ftxHl  supply  would  cause  the  e.\  1 

of  s|H»cies.     (inidual  changes  iiuMlify  the  «!       ' 
change  in  one  din*ction  bringing  alNiut  a  i 

the  animal  structure,  ailapting  it  to  its  • 
modifications  are  the  result,   not  of  accident,  but  of 
8 
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adai)tation  to  food-environment.  The  use  for  a  thing  precedes  its 
growth;  the  organ  is  the  effect,  function  the  cause;  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  is  the  cause,  the  apparatus  the  effect.  The  mastica- 
tory apparatus  is  the  most  variable,  due  to  the  great  variability  of 
food;  the  teeth  are  developed  for  a  protective  purpose,  and  a 
special  tissue  is  developed  to  support  them,  the  whole  apparatus 
becoming  more  complex  according  to  the  nature  of  food.  In  the 
different  species,  the  masticatory  area  and  character  changes  w^ith 
the  nature  of  the  food.  The  organs  atrophy  through  disuse,  or 
become  mere  rudiments,  tending  to  suppression,  a  subsequent 
change  in  habits  changing  this,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  the  inference 
that  physical  education  will  lead  to  physical  improvement,  and  the 
importance  of  teaching  habits  of  mastication,  the  artificial  prep- 
aration of  our  food  encouraging  idleness  in  the  use  of  these  organs. 
The  suppression  of  the  wisdom  teeth  and  of  the  laterals  is  in  pro- 
gress to-day.     If  the  function  disappears,  can  the  organ  persist? 

Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett,  who  was  appointed  to  open  the  discussion  of 
this  paper,  not  being  present,  the  discussion  was  made  general. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson  being  called  for,  criticised  the  paper  severely 
as  a  series  of  assumptions  without  reasons  behind.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  function?  Simply  the  antecedent  of  request.  The 
mammalian  lung  was  prepared  in  all  its  beauty,  long  before  any 
air  enters  it.  The  hydrostatic  test  of  infanticide  is  infallible;  if 
the  lung  sinks  in  water,  it  has  never  been  inflated;  if  it  has  once 
been  inflated,  it  can  never  be  compressed  again.  He  said  the  author 
had  gone  to  the  very  door  of  truth,  looked  through  the  keyhole, 
and  then  sworn  there  was  neither  door  nor  lock,  nor  keyhole  there! 
In  the  work  of  creation  all  preparation  is  made  beforehand  to 
enable  the  machine  to  perform  the  work  lying  before  it.  To  study 
first  principles,  we  must  begin  with  the  lowest  forms  of  aggrega- 
tion— crystallization  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  cellulation  in  the 
vegetable,  corpusculation  in  the  animal.  The  seriated  order  of  con- 
sciousness is  called  mentation;  we  must  seize  and  comprehend  and 
reduce  to  milk  before  we  can  have  nourishment.  In  the  amoeba 
every  function  is  narrowed  down  to  its  own  individual  protoplasmic 
demand;  a  mouth  is  improvised  for  it,  through  which  pabulum  is 
taken  in,  enfolded,  assimilated,  rejected.  It  feels  without  nerves, 
moves  without  muscles,  digests  with  only  a  momentary  digestive 
function. 


I 
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1 1  Ih  a  Hliamr*  for  a  man  to  ^o  har-k  on  what  li/^- •  «i 

ilcep,  too  profotnul.      In  a-*kiiiu'  for  li;(l»t,   i  ..! 

filln  i\»  far  vm  the  real  a-nkin^  K'"'^-      '^  ^'^  ^^  to  ^  ^1' 
Hii|)ertic!ial  breath,  we  will  ^et  only  that;  if  wc  auk  for  thf* 
Hpiration,  wc  will  get  the  cells  all  tillcfl.     M<:im  are  formecl  aiiti  Uirnt* 
into  thoui^ht,  which  become  opinion.  l>elief,  knowlinlgc,  coniriuuii- 
nuiM. 

Dr.  Thompson — *'Aml  yet  function  does  control  the  evolution  of 
structure  !" 

A  paper  wa^  read  from  Dr.  .T.  H.  I)aven|H)rt.  of  Pari*.  France, 
entitled  **  Harmony  and  Di.srord;  Health  an«i  PiMcaiic;  Healen  and 
HirHlercrs." 

He  .H;iid  that  the  life  of  the  individual  was  the  result  of  the  total 
functional  activity  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  all  l)cing  vital, 
though  8^>me  were  more  immediately  essential  than  othent.  lie 
<'om pared  the  organs  of  the  body  to  an  army,  of  which  tho  nie<lulla 
iw  the  general,  whose  surrender  paralyzes  the  entire  force;  the  hi^rt 
and  lungs  are  the  trusted  corps;  the  nerves  are  the  li"*-  "^  ■  'rnmu- 
nication,  the  glaiuls.  muscles,  etc.,  I>eing  the  comni'  In 
perfe<*t  health  there  is  jn^rfect  |>erfornuince  of  all  the  functions  of  all 
the  organs  of  the  entire  boily:  all  are  in  harmonious  relation.  The 
slightest  failure  on  the  part  of  any  oni>  ha«  its  final  disastn>-  It; 
wiien  two  )mrallel  lines  begin  to  diverge  ever  s<i  sligli*'  *'  \j 
grow  very  far  apart.  The  failure  of  one  organ  v  h; 
through  their  comparative  strength,  some  may  e\-  m 
fuiu'tions  for  a  ti uu>,  but  they  finally  give  way;  we  U*ani  their 
weak  point  only  when  they  break.  No  new  organ  nil'  e 
those  removed  by  the  surgeon.  Man  needs  a  vat  I. 
The  dentist  stands  giuird  over  tln«  ]H>rtids  to  tin  .  .i- 
tory,  and  shotil*)  nnf  mar  .itn)  tiiaiigle  wlmf  i«(  (k>  adi  '•> 
<lo  the  work. 

The  beginning  of  digestion  is  coincident  with  \ 
deglutition.   The  Miliva  is  a  trtu*  iligestive  fluid,  and  wr  mu«t  iiM*iime 
that   it   is  es.»k»ntial  to  the  i      '  '  '     '  'i. 

Hoth  sides  of  the  mouth  sIkm....     .    .  ii 

their  functions.     The  loss  of  te<>th  oi  >t 

U8««  of  the  masticatory  mufudi^  on  tho  other.  Man  luui  hern  f^r*m 
thirty-two  tei»th,  Iwcause  that  is  the  numlier  he  notnlt.  The  Mvagv 
uses  all  his  tiHHh  and  kiH*ps  them  in  giM^l  (*on<Ii'  *f 
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civilized  men  are  more  subject  to  disease  than  those  of  the  savage; 
the  teeth  of  Americans  are  softer  than  those  of  English  and 
Scotch.  If  it  was  not  intended  that  we  should  use  our  teeth,  we 
would  have  fewer  teeth.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  jaw  is  conform- 
able to  the  natural  number  of  teeth,  and  so  of  the  glands,  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  etc.  ;  they  are  all  related  in  one  general  architectural 
plan.  AVe  may  think  them  unimportant,  but  we  should  not  assume 
to  know  the  means  and  ends  of  creative  work.  There  may  be  some 
conditions  of  life  in  which  the  thirty- two  teeth  are  apparently  not 
all  needed,  but  we  do  not  know  when  they  may  all  be  called  into 
requisition.  Nature  is  not  so  extravagant  as  to  provide  against  our 
extractions  and  excisions,  and  will  not  furnish  a  third  dentition  to 
cover  the  loss  of  all.  When  men  lose  them  all  it  is  by  the  aid  of 
man,  or  through  lack  of  care.  It  is  not  proved  that  they  become 
less  in  number  or  rudimentary,  or  modified  by  function. 

The  importance  of  the  loss  of  teeth  does  not  lie  merely  in  the 
loss  of  masticating  surface,  but  also  in  the  derangement  of  the 
remaining  teeth,  which  are  robbed  of  their  support,  and  lose  their 
function  through  tipping,  both  occlusion  and  mastication  being 
ruined.  The  first  molars  are  needed  to  support  the  second  and 
third;  the  bicuspids,  which  seem  to  have  but  little  work  to  do, 
serve  to  preserve  the  features  and  to  support  the  other  teeth.  The 
race  has  been  much  cursed  by  bad  dentistry  opposed  to  natural 
laws.  A  man  cannot  have  a  series  of  set  rules  and  adapt  each  case 
to  these  rules.  In  practice  we  deal  with  individuals,  not  with 
groups,  and  must  vary  according  to  circumstances  and  cases.  Com- 
mon sense  is  the  great  essential;  if  our  knowledge  were  as  broad  as 
the  universe,  we  might  avoid  making  mistakes. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson  having  been  appointed  to  open  the  discussion 
of  this  paper  said:  ^'In  proof-reading  we  sometimes  write  on  the 
margin  stet — I  say  let  it  stand. '^ 

Dr.  Cunningham,  of  England,  said  that  when  Dr.  Cravens  read 
his  paper  on  the  treatment  of  pulpless  teeth,  he  had  been  accorded 
the  privilege  of  setting  before  the  section  some  statistics  on  the 
subject  when  his  effects  arrived.  His  practice  being  in  a  University 
town,  among  students  who  had  not  the  time  for  repeated  dressings 
and  treatment,  he  was  obliged  to  fill  all  classes  of  teeth  at  one  sit- 
ting, rarely  seeing  the  patient  again.  His  practice  with  pulpless 
teeth  was  to  remove  the  soft  dentine,  cleaning  out  the  pulp-cham- 
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)>cr,  hut  not  the  rcMit-canuN.  When  the  ravity  i«  ready  for  fillinf( 
\\v  plucoH  ovor  the  ontraiici'  to  tin*  cainalH  a  dJMk  of  |>a|H'r  MjitiimtMl 
with  creortute  in  which  ten  <»r  tiftcon  j^rt-"-  --^  .r.....:  ;.  .  ^--n 
lisHolved.    Over  this  he  fills  with  oxy-ehloi  j- 

IS  desired.     His  sucrcKs  ha.s  hcen  ho  ^reat  that  ho  hm*  oonfi': 
issiinie  and  reeomniend  this  operation.     Many  of  hiit  rai«e«  he 
not  see  apiin.  hut   thinkn  he  wouM  have  heard  of  them  if  they  \%m\ 
heen  faihires,    and  many  ot hern   lie  han  under  obfHT.    *         *'  it   ho 

knr)ws  are  doin;^  well.     Thi.4    method    ho   enlU    "iii.. root 

tijlinir. "     When  travelling  on   the  continent    recently,   he  viiiitod 

lie  (lerman  nehool  at   Iiicpsi<\  and  soon  found  that  they  wanted  to 

ommunicatc  something  which    they  eomtidereil   the  newest    and 

i" -t.      It  WJI.S  **  immediate  root-filling,"  no  namctl   hy   Dr.   Smith 

i)odge,  but  his  own  eases  «late  hack  to  ISH.'}. 

Dr.  Cunningham  then  gave  a  long  liot  of  tabulated  caMit.  ftatis* 
ties  of  failures  and  sueeesses  under  different  methocU  of  treament, 
with  difTerent  remedies,  cte.^  the  conclusion  )>eing  that  the  method 
lescribed  ill  the  paper  gave  by  far  the  largest  |H'r 
I  111  operations.  a.s  far  as  heard   from.      He  said  in.r 
that  the  pathology  of  tliis  treatment  would  (m<-  ••.!'.»> 
ofTerod  the  silent  eloipicnco  of  facts,  and  was 

cess.  It  gives  less  pain,  coni^umes  less  time  for  Imth  |»atient  and 
operator,  and  earns  the  gratitude  of  the  patient.  Most  of  his  (*aiM 
are  dismissed  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  .V  broken  drill  he  loATot 
with  impunity,  having  yet  to  see  the  first  easi*  whert«  it  has  caOMd 
trouble. 

Dr.  Kirk,  of  Indiana,  said  that  seventeen  years  ago  he  hatl  )MH»n 
called  upon  to  till  a  tooth  with  a  dead  pulp.      It  had  to  IietilUnl  im* 
mediately,  as  the  patient  was  just  starting  for  Kau'iji.s.     .\s  I 
expected  to  see  the  man,  he  decidi'd  to  do  it  r'  "  li-    :...!'i 

with  oxy-chloride  «»f  zinc,  and  the  patient  lef  ?•    ■'  '^•f 

munths  he  returned,  and  he  diNlgrd  him  for  \ 
came  to  the  ofVico  to  thank  him  for  the  |H»rfe<'l    »».  ihe 

tooth  had  given  him,  except  for  the  first  thrtn*  days,  when 

him ho  would  not  say  what.     On  ai; 

for  a  bootblack  with  a  swelh»«l  f  ^••I'l  nnni^ 

over  oxy-chloride  of  /(••■     •""'  ' 

lie  finds   that   Ik*   )i 
who    •  treats  *  after  the  old  metluMls.      He  tdcaiis  out  ' 
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dries  with  alcohol  and  hot  air,  and  fills  to  the  apex  with  gutta- 
percha and  oxy-chloride  of  zinc,  without  treatment.  As  a  rule,  a 
nerve  canal  that  is  large  enough  to  be  enlarged  does  not  need  en- 
larging; he  would  keep  drills  out  of  canals. 

Dr.  Ames,  of  Chicago,  said  he  had  been  using  this  method  for 
the  past  five  years.  Believes  in  removal  of  the  contents  of  canals, 
thorough  disinfecting  and  immediate  filling.  He  decomposes  the 
contents  of  the  canals  by  electrolysis,  flooding  them  with  an  acidu- 
lated fluid,  using  a  platinum  probe  reaching  to  the  apex  in  the 
canal.  By  the  action  of  the  current  nascent  oxygen  is  liberated, 
which  combines  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  gives  the  disinfect- 
ant.    Then  with  reamers  he  removes  the  contents. 

Dr.  Conrad,  of  St.  Louis,  had  acquired  confidence  in  this  method 
by  repeated  trials  and  success.     He  uses  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  of  Chicago,  had  not  heard  Dr.  Craven's 
paper,  but  he  believed  in  '^  immediate  root  filling, '^  even  if  there 
is  a  blind  abscess;  it  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  and  treated  from 
the  outside.  He  feared  micro-organisms  less  than  Dr.  Barrett,  and 
took  exception  to  the  statement  that  there  could  be  no  pus  with- 
out their  presence.  He  believed  that  more  harm  than  good  was 
done  by  a  multiplicity  of  medicinal  agents.  He  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  statements  made  by  the  gentleman  from  England, 
and  had  the  greatest  respect  for  an  open  statement  of  honest 
opinion. 

Dr.  Sitherwood,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  was  much  pleased  with 
the  paper  read  by  the  gentleman  from  England.  It  has  been  his 
practice  for  six  years  to  fill  at  a  single  sitting.  He  believes  that 
success  depends  on  thorough  cleansing  and  germicides. 

Dr.  Story,  of  Texas,  said  that  a  great  variety  of  treatment  had 
been  advocated,  but  the  treatment  made  but  little  difference  pro- 
vided the  tooth  Avas  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  nothing  left  to  de- 
compose. Provided  he  could  get  everything  out,  he  did  not  care  to 
get  anything  in.  When  there  has  been  no  pus,  he  does  not  care  to 
fill  the  roots. 

Dr.   Stack,   of    Dublin,   said  he  could  add  nothing  to  what  had 
been  said.     In  America  the  people  are  educated  in  the  proper  car 
of  the  teeth,  and  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  them  so  neglecte 
as  they  usually  are  when  they  come  under  the  hands  of  an  English 
or  an  Irish  dentist.     The  method  advocated  in  the  last  paper  read 


d,_ 

I 


yintli    Inttrntttinniil  Metlintl  t'oufjrfnn.  :fo7 

niecl  a  great  hercHV,  but  it  was  mij)ix>rtcH|  hy  a  Mtrnn;;  urmv  of 
liutH  aTi<I  Mtatirftio;?.  The  pnirtitionerii  of  AiinTi'ii  •  muM  form  no 
idea  of  till"  tnnihle.M  they,  a<To.«w  the  water,  had  to  encounter  from 
Ktu'h  a  ililTcreiit  cIiuhs  of  patients. 

Dr.  Cravens,  in  closing  the  diHeuHsion  of  his  paper,  thanked  Dr. 

!le))rown  for  the  fair,  gentlemanly  and  s^'holarly  manner  in  which 
ha<l  reviewed  his  paper.     One  or  two  |K)int«  in  the  •'  on 

ucrnaiidcd    reply.      Ho  oftt'n    found   teeth  that  w.       ' 
him  to  attempt  to  touch  them  the  tintt  day,  hut  hy  -j 
iimtructions  how  to  reduce  the  intlammation  and  n 

could  then  open  the  ]»nlp  cavity  and  o|>enite  with  mor-  ic- 

tioii.      He  was    not  afraid  of    the  hugal>oo  of   fioptic  conditioni 
corked  up.     Hi.s  use  of  the  term  **  apisal  space  "  had  I" 
but  the  term  was  so  fixed  in  dental  nfjmcndature  that  n  •  r 

to  use  it  than  displace  it.      It  was  true  that  he  had  "  failt  .       ...••n- 

•  u  impenetrable  pulp  canals,''  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  mention 
every  possible  case.  Canals  were  often  too  slender  to  be  fillwi  with 
lolids.  but  if  they  could  be  exjilored  they  could  Im'  tille<l  with  shellac 
on  a  hog's  ))ristle,  using  the  end  out  of  the  skin  for  the  advance 
end.  and  leaving  it  in  the  canal  permanently. 

The  objection  was  raised  that  he  tilb^l  the  root«  of  deciduoui 
teeth  with  phosphate  of  linu*,  after  saying  that  he  uied  "  no  med- 
icines.'' Hut  the  cook  would  indignantly  deny  having  put  **  med- 
icine **  in  the  biscuits,  though  she  Inid  usetl  salt  and  yea«t  {towden, 
both  medicinal  agents  in  a  certain  sense. 

The   phosphate  of    lime   is  a   powdiT.  and  ♦•'!-''%  -l.Jff...!  ♦..  n..*.* 
the  denuinds  of  the  orgain  of  absorptii»u.      He  : 
ject  after  reading  the   monograph  of  the  Odonto|<»gical   ^  of 

Chicago.      He   was  aware  that  it«  reading  would  l>e  followed  b j  a 
•torm.       .Men   who  are  eminent  as  thenij' 
don't  like  to  see  their  temple  razed  to  the  le^«  i  "i 
But   he  asketl   only  a   fair  trial   for   his  metlxNl,  n  . 
that  it  requires  courage  to  avow  ami  to  follow  suih  a  | 

On  motion,  a  committet»of  two  was  ap|H>inted  to  prrimre  a  t«ti- 
monial  to  |)r.  N.  S.  Davis,  as  a  nuirk  «)f  appre<*iatit»n  of  his  - 
in  favor  of  dentistry. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  ten«lered  the  !'— •  ^--t  of  tb'-  *^-  •  •  ^•^' 
the  able  nuiniuT  in  which  he  had  pr<  the  ni 

looming  so  nuiny  obstacles  in  the  most  masterly  way. 
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The  vote  was  passed  with  long  and  loud  applause. 

Dr.  Taft,  in  response,  said  that  he  appreciated  the  expression, 
but  that  he  had  fallen  so  far  short  of  what  should  have  been,  that 
the  resolution  was  unmerited.  The  credit  for  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess attained  was  due,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  members  in  attend- 
ance. The  final  results  were  yet  to  be  seen;  great  fruit  must  ripen 
from  the  seed  just  sown.  Other  sections  have  known  but  little  of 
what  was  going  on,  but  the  impression  is  that  it  has  been  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Congress.  It  has  been  unusually  well  attended. 
Even  at  that  late  hour,  after  all  the  other  Sections  have  adjourned, 
427  members  are  present;  nearly  as  many  at  the  last  session,  at  half- 
past  ten  at  night,  as  on  any  preceding  occasion.  That  fact  in  itself 
speaks  volumes.  The  effect  will  not  be  limited  to  the  dental  pro- 
fession. The  deliberations  will  be  published  in  the  transactions, 
and  the  physicians  who  were  too  busy  in  their  own  Sections  to  know 
what  we  were  doing  will  then  see  the  record  we  have  made,  and  it 
will  be  there  for  us  to  study  whenever  we  desire.  In  its  social  as- 
pects, links  have  been  forged  that  will  not  soon  be  broken.  A  chord 
of  sympathy  has  been  struck,  and  pleasant  memories  will  go  to  our 
homes  with  us. 

As  the  President  was  about  to  speak  the  words  of  adjournment, 
Dr.  Cunningham  interrupted  him  with  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  Secretaries  for  their  faithful  service,  and  also  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  had  done  wonders. 

The  rooms  which  had  been  secured  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion.  The  Franklin  School  building,  in  which 
had  been  held  the  clinics,  was  especially  commodious  and  con- 
venient. There  were  so  many  rooms  upon  the  different  floors, 
they  were  so  large  and  airy,  and  the  light  was  so  ample,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  better  accommodations  could  have  been  found. 
Great  credit  was  due  to  all  the  local  as  well  as  to  the  general  com- 
mittees, and  Drs.  R.  F.  Hunt,  H.  B.  ^ble,  M.  F.  Finley,  E.  B. 
Donaldson,  Ed.  Maynard  and  D.  McFarlan  had  been  untiring  in 
their  devotion  to  the  section.  Their  reward  would  be  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  unqualified  approval  of  all  who  had  been  in  attendance. 

Passed  unanimously. 

The  Section  of  Oral  and  Dental  Surgery  then  adjourned,  and  the 
Ninth  International  Medical  Congress  became  a  thing  of  the  past^ 

(A  report  of  the  Clinics  will  be  given  in  the  next  number. — Editor  ) 
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Mouth  w  ASH  Fx 

I>r.    Miller,   in   hin  articlo  ujHin  moiithwaitlit>8  in    thU  nun 
•  alls  attention  to  the  fa<*t   that   tli  i   rciiultii  fr  .  i.c 

ailvanceinoiit  in  the  knowledge  of  i-..   ..  ..         •     '   -  ••  •  .1 

heen  attained.      I'ny.'tically,  we  arc  but  lit  e 

the   investipitions  of   the  past  few  yearn  wcro  made.     Yet  no  one 
will  Ik)  8o  foolish  as  to  declare  that  they  have  therefore  \ieen  in  vain. 
:ind  that  theetTorts  were  a  waste  of  time.     Defini' 
vi\y!,v  must  first  be  obtained,  and  the  laws  which  doiiiina  a 

must  be  studied  and  determined.     Their  application  a 
trol  of  conditions    must    Ikj  learned  by  clinical  ol»serva; 
jective  study.     When  F^aplace  pointed  out  that  the  hannony  of  our 
solar  system  demanded  the  existence  of  another  planet  l>etweon  the 
orbits  of  .Mars  and  .lupiter,  the  tcl«  of  the  world  •  o 

I»oint<Ml  at  the  vacant  space,  with  iii<   « ••M-ier|Ucnce  of  t!  v 

<»f  what  was,  perhaps,  the  fragments  of  a  disrupted  pla:.  o 

observations  were  continued  until  nearly  one  hundred  and 
teroids  were  added  to  the  solar  system.     In  like  manner,  now  that 
Hr.  .Miller  has  pointed  out  the  probable  true  factor  in  dental  caries, 
others  will  assist  in  the  practical  application  of  tlieM  obm- 

The    observant    readt-r    will    be  imprcssi'd   by  the  n*""^' 
•Miller's  late  experiments.     Some  drugs  from  which  In- 
urally   exjwet   excellent    results    have   proved   quite  liarren.  v 
others  an>  but  partially  successful.      Bichloride  of  mercury  ia  the 
oidy  agent  whi<'h  he  has  fouiul  absolutely  reliable,  and  of  f  <! 

pnutitioners  will  stand  somewhat  in  fi«ar  b«  '    *     * 

ical  pro|>erlies.      Listerine  s«'ems  to  have  l"«  «l 

is  viewed  with  favor  by  Dr.  Miller.     If  li 

tial.  why  might  not   listerine   b<«  eniplovtNl  as  the  Iuum*.  th^  drnti«t 
making  a  prescription  in   which  list4*rine  and  water  idi-  \ 

to  form,  say  a  two  |H»r  cent,  solution  of  n 
have  prescrilu'd  pure  listeritie  as  a    mouth «.i-ii    i; 
dental  caries,  and  with  excellent  nvsulls.      In  fi-  * 
tiseptic  mouthwash  that  we  have  felt  ealUnl  i. 

We  are  sure  that   goo<l  n*sultii  might   be  att  > 
dentists  would  enter  U|»on  a  systenmtic  courno  of  c\ 
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tlie  formulas  suggested  by  Dr.  Miller,  and  with  others  which  their 
experience  might  suggest.  But  mere  empirical  trials  will  not 
answer.  The  action  of  any  given  formula  must  be  tried,  not  only  in 
the  mouth,  but  in  carefully  conducted  experiments  upon  artificial 
cultivations,  that  results  in  practical  cases  may  be  verified  by  scien- 
tific investigations.  We  are  certain  that  all  such  collaboration  will 
be  warmly  welcomed  by  Dr.  Miller,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
publish  the  results  in  this  journal. 


THE  TEIUMPH  OF  LAW. 
The  Indiana  State .  Dental  enactment  has  been  fully  sustained  in 
a  case  which  was  finally  adjudicated  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State.  The  law  is  a  very  good  one,  its  provisions  not  materially 
differing  from  that  of  some  other  States.  A  Board  of  Examiners  is 
appointed,  before  whom  applicants  for  registration  under  the  law 
must  appear  for  the  determination  of  the  legality  of  their  diplomas, 
or  for  examination  as  to  their  qualifications  to  practice  dentistry  in 
the  State.  Section  3,  which  was  especially  applicable  in  the  de- 
fendant's case,  reads  as  follows: 

Any  person  who  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  Board  of 
Examiners  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  Dental  College  duly  and 
legally  incorporated,  and  who  shall  present  a  diploma  therefrom, 
and  shall  further  show  that  said  college  is  of  good  repute,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  registration  certificate  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  to  said  board. 

One  George  Wilkins,  of  Marion,  Grant  County,  presented  a  di- 
ploma from  the  disreputable  Delavan,  Wis.,  institution.  He  was 
refused  registration,  but  continued  practice.  Suit  was  brought 
against  him,  and  the  case  was  tried  in  the-  Circuit  Court,  the  law 
being  held  constitutional,  and  the  defendant  found  guilty  and 
fined.  He  appealed,  and  the  case  was  tried  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  decision  being  made  March  2,  1888.  The  act  was  again 
found  constitutional,  and  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  sustained. 
Dr.  Milton  H.  Chappell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  has  sent  us  a 
summary  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges  as  rendered  in  the  decision, 
and  it  is  of  so  much  interest  to  the  dentists  of  all  sections,  as  indi- 
cating the  reasoning  of  competent  jurists  upon  the  claims  of  den- 
tistry to  legal  recognition,  that  we  shall  try  to  present  it  in  another 
number.     It  is,  much  to  our  regret,  crowded  out  of  this  one. 


L 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CON'CERN. 

W'v  aro  ill  receipt  of  letters  from  a  ntimt)or  of  •'     *    • 
<jiiiro  about  "Tlie   I'orrelaiii    Heiitnl   Art   Cornpu:... 
rind   say   that  our  name  has  l)een   puhliHhe<l  an  a  h 

riipaiiy.     We  (lesiro  to  make  this  public  annwer  to  nre  the  nv<i>«- 

ty  for  ))orrional  communications. 

For  Konu?  yearn   we  have  been  usinp  one  of   I»r.  J,i 

..ace.H,   for  baking  continuous  puni   wf*-'^   1  for  ot 

purposes,  an<l  always  with  increaiiin;^  sat  ^n.      W 

it  will  do  quite  lus  good  work  a.s  any  of  the  coke  furnare^,  and  at  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  trouble.  This  furnace  was  l>ought  long 
anterior  to  the  formation  of  any  company  for  its  contnd,  and  en- 
tirely  without  stipulations. 

Of  **The  l*orcelain  Dental  Art  Company"  we  have  no  knowl- 
e<lgo  whatever,  and  have  never  had  dealings  with  it  in  any 
manner.  Wo  have  no  license  for  the  use  of  patenteil  privilege?*  of 
any  kind,  and  want  none.  We  have  never  given  authority  for 
the  use  of  our  name  in  connection  with  any  system  of  licemieK.  and 

most  d('<i«|(Mliy  disapprove  of  all  such  meth<Mls  anm'  -  •* '   ■ 

"ill  themselves  professional  men.      If  we  cannot  use  oi 
ithout  a  s(>ecial  license,  we  shall  most  certainly  hiy  it 

rth  and  forever. 

CROWDED  oiT. 

In  con^oquence  of  the  gr€»at  amount  of  matter  for  the  •*  Current 
News  "  department  that  rame  in  at  the  last  moment,  some  of  the 
Oilitorials,  whirh  were  all  in  type,  have  b. 
The  lea<ling  oiu».  on  **  Ana-sthesia  and    V*  •  n-  -. 

to  be  superseded,  and  some  shorter  on-  .    their  ^ 

a|K)n  the  standing  galley.  They  will  }H>rha|M  keep  a  month,  autl 
if  not,  they  can  very  well  Im)  spared  alloirether. 


rllAMJE  OK  ADDK>:SS, 

The  Now  York  olVico  of  this  journal  has  UH»n  rhn!::r»*«|  frnm  \o 

•  West  4rith  Street  to  Xo.  33  W»i»t  4:th  Slnw 
'  hango  for  convenience.      HusineM  letters  should   be  ail 
the  MufTalo  otVu'e, 
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Editor  Independent  Practitioner : — 

Seeing  an  interesting  article  in  the  Independent  Practitioner  a  short  time 
ago,  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Haskell,  concerning  vulcanite  and  its  effects,  allow  me  to  quote 
two  interesting  cases  coming  under  my  care,  and  which  I  still  keep  track  of. 

Case  1.  Lady  of  middle  age,  wearing  a  full  upper  and  under  set  on  red  vul- 
canite. After  wearing  for  about  three  months,  a  puffiness  of  the  mucus  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  sour  stomach  and  looseness  of  the  bowels  were  present. 
The  latter  trouble  increased  greatly,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  months  evacuations 
from  the  number  of  fifteen  to  twenty  a  day  were  not  uncommon.  Such  effects 
followed  as  to  produce  alarrn,  and  being  a  college  student  at  the  time,  and  under 
Dr.  Haskell's  instructions,  his  ideas  were  followed  out.  A  gold  upper  denture 
with  rubber  (brown)  attachments,  and  a  Watts  metal  lower  denture  were  made, 
with  the  result  of  a  rapid  gain  from  the  first  week,  and  to-day  the  patient  is 
well  and  strong. 

Case  2.  Was  similar,  though  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  not  so 
much  involved,  but  the  bowel  trouble  about  the  same.  Metal  plates  were  made 
as  in  case  one,  and  as  a  result  a  perfect  cure  was  effected. 

Were  these  cases  merely  coincident,  or  due  to  a  specific  cause  ?  When  will 
we  follow  the  teachings  of  experience  and  wisdom  as  given  to  us  by  one  so 
capable  as  Dr.  Haskell  ?  H.  L.  Barnum,  M.  D. 


Editor  Independent  Practitioner  : — 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  to  a  description  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Independent  Practitioner  of  "  A  New  and  Simple  Matrix,"  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Samuel  B.  Freeman,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  ques- 
tion that  the  device  is  entirely  original,  so  far  as  Dr.  Freeman  is  concerned,  I  do 
feel  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  this  form  of  matrix  was  conceived  and  devised 
by  me  several  years  ago,  and  exhibited  before  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehannah 
Dental  Association,  held  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  in  May,  1886,  to  which  fact  such 
well-known  practitioners  as  Dr.  C.  S.  Beck,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Dr.  G.  W.  Klump, 
of  Williamsport,  and  others  can  testify.  To  further  convince  you  of  this  claim, 
I  herewith  enclose  one  of  these  matrices,  which  was  made  by  me  and  has  been  in 
use  since  1886,  the  only  difference  being  that  my  matrices  have  been  made  of 
thin  steel  and  phosphor-bronze.  This  form  of  matrix  was  also  exhibited  by  me 
before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society,  held  at  Cresson  Springs,  Pa.,  in 
July,  1886.  Wm.  B.  Miller,  D.  D.  S., 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Editor  Independent  Practitioner  :— 

In  the  report  of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress,  published  in  your 
journal  for  February,  1888,  I  notice  on  page  83,  that  Dr.  Busch,  Director  of  the 
Dental  Institute  of-  the  Eoyal  University  of  Berlin,  exhibited  some  circular 
knives  as  his  invention.     As  I  invented  circular  knives  twelve  years  ago,  and 


I 
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iiit«r  iiHMi^'  tlii'Mi  for  n  huiiiIht  '>f    \.ait,  |(iii)U«(i- 
MiilimI   nnil    Surfjiral  .hmrmil   for    May    'M,    1"*"  ■ 

ItiiNch  rnn  riKHtly  t-laini    them  m  oriffiiuU,  rxcrpt  in  the  way  tluit   IH     ImuA 
npIiroprint'Hl   my   invi>Nti^ationji  of  (can   furnii<  •  riamel  filling*,  Mb* 

.(I  iimtiv  N  ••ars  iiiro.  W.  fl  ■'*♦, 

250  MarllK>rriUKh  St..  BonUm.  IUm 

TIIK  INFLUENCK  OF  PEKIUSTEIM  IN  THE  F<»RMATIOX  AND  REPAIK 

OF  HONE. 

Dr.  Willinm  M<'Kii<mi  of  (ilnM^ow,  wUn  i««  I  a«  nn  :iij 

in  riri>nt  Krttaiii  i*iit  ii|>on  the  continentu  ot  <....    ,-.    aikI  Auk  •  >  of 

▼n««t    t'linirnl    t'X|N>ri<*n('<«,    roiitriliuteii  V*  .Iiiiki/j    nf  Sur\fr$y  a  i^r 

•n  thJN  fiul>j<>ct.     It  ctmiiiHtN  of  a  aerien  of  iin>|MMitionii  ftupfiortcxl  bjr  niMix 
•  ■-iiviiirini^' ciiHi-H.     The  |M>rioMt4*um  hoji  liHimllv  Itifn  om-   '        '     '  -ot 

jn  till*  ri'|>r<Hlui-tioii  of  Ihiik*.  tli««  iiiiMiulln  iiI.ho  Immii^^  ra|i«ii  .ra. 

Tti<*  author  contondH  that  thi'  |>«riof«t4>um  in  not  the  primi*  factor   in  Uhm  ng»»« 
erntioii,  )>iit  that    th««  ^iift  ti—  '  <1  in  th«    '  ml 

|i«rl  in  it«  «U'vi«lojnin'nt  aii<i       ,  ii.     Hi- a  .  ttn 

taininf?  thi*  clone  rclntionMhip  of  the  iMtno  and  tho%'aM*uIar  p*-  >.  but  urfni 

that    when    it    in    tem|Mirarily    Hopnratnl    from    the   Ume,   or  ««hfn   a  |«rt   ot 

the  l>on«<  in  entirely  denude*!  of  itN  |M'rtoHteum,  it  i*  »til!  '■    '    "••»•    1^ 

of  IiIimmI  fntni  the  interior  to  mnintain  itx  vitality  for  an  u 

the  formation  of  a  new  |H<ri<mteuin.     Hiit  proixmitionii  are  aji  f«>itow»: 

I*ru|H)Hition  A.     When  iH«riost«'um  haM  }M'<»n  •!•  *     '     '  '  .-i^ 

of  an   atiult,  healthy  iMiiie,  and   n'plai-«Ml   aftt-r  '  ..41 

M'tween  the  Uine  and  iH*ri(>Mteum  ran  take  plat*«*  without  «loUKhingoroba»nrabl« 
aU;  "U  ellNllinK'. 

i  :    ,  '11  H.     The  |H>riofttiMim  may  Im«  M«|>arat<«|  from  the  booe  for  a  pvriod 

of  daynliy  inllammatory  produrtit,  after  the  withdrawal  of  which  r«*uni««  kivtwflwn 

the  Imiih*  an<l  thi'  |N>rioMteum  may  take  phire  without  m  < 

that  the  teiii|Miniry  neparation  of  the  |N*ri<Miteum.  even  a^  ..  , .«...   .^  ,,^ 

IS  not  nei'ivHHurily  atttMidtnl  l>y  death  of  the  hune. 

|*ro|MtMition  C     The  iH^riiwteum  (*overin)c  a  |Mirtion  <tf  iaine  may  h»' 
dwtroytMl  or  |M'rmanently  rem«>ve«!,  yet  t lie  deim  '    '  ' 

ita   vitolity,    l»ut    may    throw  out    rell^    whi»*h   \  i 

wriiwteum. 

Pro|MiHilioii  1>.      A  p'.iii'>ii  "'li'M.    \\i  .-^^ 

and  at  th«'  HiUiM'  tiiiK'  liUH    had  alt   it-«   |-  n^ 

and  K**"^^  ■■>>-' 

Pro|MiMition  K.     Not  only  do  det^i 
Ottvum  live  when  reimplanlt*«l  in   il.^ ^ , 

pahle  of   living  after  traiiMpIantation.     I*art«  of   >\ 
MTP  no  |N<rio*itc*al  (Minnertion  have  liviil  mid  ^'P'^n. 

I'r  '       •    -n  F.       The  jMTii««it«Mf      '        .  — .     .» . 

I'l  11  O.   B«>ni*  may  In*  :  .-|l 

y  itnelf  Ik»  n'pnwlured. 
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Proposition  H.  The  histo-genetic  phenomena  support  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, showing  that  periosteum  does  not  generate  bone. 

The  author  shows  that  bone  is  reproduced  from  the  osteoblasts,  which  are 
found  in  the  interior  of  bone,  in  the  intermediate  tissues,  in  the  Haversian  canals, 
and  under  some  circumstances  in  the  central  cavity.  The  periosteum  acts 
merely  as  a  sheath,  as  a  protecting  limiting  membrane  through  wliich  the  bone 
receives  a  part  of  its  blood  supply,  the  more  important  part  being  provided  by 
the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  bone  itself.  In  the  light  of  these  propositions,  the 
successful  implantation  of  teeth  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  the  presence  of 
the  desiccated  pericemantal  membrane  not  being  essential,  and  serving  only  as  a 
kind  of  sponge-graft  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  first  deposits  are  protected. 
The  connection  of  the  implanted  tooth  will  not  probably  be  through  a  perice- 
mental membrane,  but  by  a  direct  bony  union,  more  or  less  perfect. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 
The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Cairo,  commencing  Tuesday, 
May  8th,  1888,  continuing  four  days. 

REPORTS,    ESSAYS    AND    DISCUSSIONS. 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Dental  Science  and  Literature,  Dr.  M.  L.  Hanaford 
Eockford,  Chairman. . 

Eeport  of  Committee  on  Dental  Art  and  Inventions,  Dr.  W.  T.  Magill,  Eock 
Island,  Chairman. 

Dental  Morphology  and  the  Etiology  of  Irregularities,  Dr.  John  J.  E  Patrick, 
Belleville.     Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Angle,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dental  Electrics,  Dr.  J.  EoUo  Knapp,  New  Orleans.  Discussion  opened  by 
Dr.  G.  W.  Whitfield,  Evanston. 

Some  Main  Points  Touching  the  Conservative  Treatment  of  Teeth  Whose 
Pulps  are  Nearly  or  Quite  Exposed,  Dr.  J.  D.  Moody,  Mendota.  Discussion 
opened  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Crouse,  Chicago. 

What  shall  we  do  with  Inflamed  Pulps  ?  Dr.  W.  A.  Johnston,  Peoria.  Discus- 
sion opened  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan,  Chicago. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry.  Some  Difficult  Cases  and  their  Treatment,  Dr.  L.  P. 
Haskell,  Chicago.     Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Edgar  D.  Swain,  Chicago. 

The  Eationale  of  Constructing  and  Attaching  Artificial  Crowns  to  Natural 
Eoots  of  Teeth,  Dr.  John  J.  E.  Patrick,  Belleville.  Discussion  opened  by  Dr. 
Henry  J.  M'Kellops,  St.  Louis. 

Making  and  Tempering  Instruments,  Dr.  J.  Frank  Marriner,  Ottawa.  Dis- 
cussion opened  by  Dr.  George  H.  Cushing,  Chicago. 

Amalgams,  Dr.  W.  B.  Ames,  Chicago.  Discussion  opened  by  Charles  E. 
Taylor,  Streator. 

CLINICS — WEDNESDAY. 

Dr  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago.  Approximal  Gold  Fillings  Molar  or  Bicus- 
pid, using  his  Continuous  Band  Matrix. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Morrison,  St.  Louis.  Eegulating  Appliances,  Jack  Screws  Secured 
-by  Thin  Platinum  Bands,  Springs,  Wedges,  etc. 


I 
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I>r.  K  II.  AiikU',  Miiin(Mi|>«>liH,  will  lm%-f  M'wlfU  nii'l  AppUancM  R^pnaMrtiaif 
Ills  iM<w  Muth'xlM  <*f  Hi'K'tilAtiiit;. 

I>r  John  J  H.  I'atrifk.  I{4>l]i<vtllii  Tliu  iiii>ai)ii  ho  um«  fur  Rrfulatinf  T««Cli 
uill  Im'  Hhown  \}\  ChartM  and  n  Ijir       *•     '   '       •'    *•      iJjU  Tc«ftli. 

l»r.  (*.  A.  Kil«h.-n.  H<«kf..r.l       J 

I>r  T.  L.  (iilmer,  (^inry.     Teh<iion|iir  i'latinuni  ami  (UAA  Crown. 

I>r.  J.  AuMtin  Ihiiin,  Clitea^o.      Miilii-inn' 

I>r.  .Janii'N  W.  (urninny,  Mt    Cnrmll.     «>  ^.  ^       •«  tn.    U«IU>< 

I>r.  A.  K.  MatUiion,  Chicago.     (KhU  an«l  Knds  of  Office  Vnu' 

l>r  h  H.  FrtH'Hian,  Chirac".  I.iil»io  CVrvical  Fillinfc.  uaioK  ht*  l>uuy«  I^uf* 
.ani|*. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Taggart.  FreciK»rt.     Cunintluni  Point  and  Diak  Makrr. 

Tli('H.SI)AY. 

Dr.  J.  Roljo  Knapp.  New  ()rh««MH,  will  hnvr  a  rm*  int^rn^inir  Clinir  oo 
own  an<l  Hriilge-work. 

I>r.  A.  W .  Harlnn.  Chicago.     Pytirrhoa  Alvitjlari*  ,  fctu^*^),   I'j  i 

•  *atni(<nt. 

Dr.  John  J.  H.  Pntrirk.  lielloville,  will  make  and  mount  a  Ck>lfl  C'nnrn  for  a 
•  'MilN>r,  nnd  will  h(iv«>  hiM  Gold  Crown  .\p|iiirntUM  and  •  >inpl«t«. 

Dr.  J.  (f.  lieid,  Chicago.     Tin  and  <  itild  .Xjiproxinial  i  ^. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Town!u>nd,  I'ontiar      .Vpproxiiiml  (iold  Filling. 
Dr.  K.  A.  Wooley.  Chicago.     Root  Caiinl  Dryer. 
Dr.  K.  \\.  DnviH,  Springfield.     (Jold  Filling. 

Dr.  (f.  \V  Whitfield,  Kvaiiston,  will  deiiionxtrate  PIlt*ririi*alCoO(litio«iaCMnwl 
by  Different  MetaU  uMed  in  Filling  TiH*th. 

Dr.  K.  D.  Swniii,  Chirngo.      <Ji>M  I'llliin:.    \|'|m<'\iiiiji1. 

Dr.  C.  N    I*ni\ii,  ( 'hifngo.      <".Ma;h.    m  Mni    i    ."~>mi..i\  aiiiI  Kxtrai-tintr 

KM  1. 1(1  '  \l»    U A  I  »_•♦. 

SatiMfnrtory  rnti>M  have  Uhmi  ohtninrd  on  all  niadii  on  tiir 
t)  u  <'ertitiriit«<  plan  the  |iii«Ht*nger   |iAyt   full    fare  in  going  t 
■ecureN   hift  eertitW'ate  thervof  of  the  agent  by  r«M|u«iting  Muiie  at  lh<*  lui>«  of 
punhniMv  .it«>,  when  (tiuntenugne«i  '  ^r  oAkial*  at  the 

BM^etJng,  I-  for   the  Mile  of  a  n<tu  -r  tii«  Mun«  ru*tl 

between  the  naine  |Miint«  at  one  thini  fan*.  thtiH  making  one  fare  aiici  ooelluni 
for  the  roiiiul  trip. 

IMTKI.    UATr.«». 

Ilallidny  IIoiim*.  .                  .  I?  "W^  toflOO 

F.ur«»|M'iin •  ' 

Arlington  '.    ■' 

Wn%erly I  tO 

The  StAt«<  iWiard  of  Dental  Kxaminem  will  lie  at  th.  tlAlli.Uv  Howe  oa  llo«> 

|4ay.  May  7th    at  10  a.  M.     All  ramlidaten  f«tr  exan>  «i  be  |irwwl  ni 

tkat  hour.     RxaminationM  will  lant  thmr  «lay».  i*.  U.  L.  Korw,  '^ 
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CONNECTICUT    VALLEY  DENTAL   SOCIETY   AND   MASSACHUSETTS 

DENTAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Dental  Society  and  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society 
will  hold  a  Union  Meeting  in  Boston  on  the  lOth,  11th,  12th  and  13th  of  July 
next,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  All  the  Dental  Societies  in  New  England 
will  be  invited  to  unite  with  them,  so  that  the  meeting  promises  to  be  the  largest 
ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  programmes  will  be  sent  out  by  the 
last  of  June.  The  work  of  the  meeting  will  consist  of  essays,  clinics  and  dem- 
onstrations in  Dental  Technics,  and  the  presentation  of  inventions  and  improve- 
ments by  members  of  the  profession.  Essays  and  papers  will  be  given  on  sub- 
jects of  practical  and  theoretical  importance.  Clinics  will  be  given  by  promi- 
nent members  of  the  profession.  Clinics  will  in  all  cases  be  limited  to  actual 
operations  with  the  patient  in  the  chair.  Under  Dental  Technics,  will  be  shown 
methods  of  manipulation — processes  not  requiring  the  presence  of  patients — 
preparation  of  materials  and  making  of  instruments  by  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  size  of  the  meeting  will  offer  a  good  opportunity  to  present  appli- 
ances or  new  inventions.  Those  at  a  distance  can  send  such  with  a  brief 
description,  and  members  will  be  appointed  to  present  them  at  the  meeting. 

A  full  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  published  in  the  professional  journals. 
Members  of  the  profession  and  journals  are  requested  to  kindly  extend  this 
notice  as  far  as  possible.  Those  having  matters  of  interest  under  any  of  the 
above  heads  are  invited  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
different  committees,  as  given  below.  In  connection  with  the  meeting  will  be 
held  an  Exhibition  modeled  after  the  ' '  Medical  and  Surgical  Exhibition  of  the 
International  Medical  Congress."  Eecognizing  the  connection  of  the  dental 
profession  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  persons  having  articles,  instruments 
or  materials  for  use  in  dentistry,  or  that  can  be  made  of  use  in  any  way,  are 
cordially  invited  to  exhibit  them,  A  large  hall  will  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  no  charge  will  be  made  for  space.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  for 
exhibitors  who  desire  to  show  apparatus  requiring  water  or  gas,  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  with  the  janitor  or  treasurer  of  the  hall.  The  exhibition  of 
motors  will  be  a  prominent  feature.  The  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitors, 
with  one  line,  descriptive  of  their  exhibits,  will  be  printed  on  the  programme. 
Members  of  the  profession  knowing  of  manufactvirers  or  dealers  in  new  or  in- 
teresting articles,  are  requested  to  send  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Committee 
on  Exhibits. 

Secretary  of  Committee  on  Essays,         Secretary  of  Committee  on  Clinics, 

Dr.  A.  H,  Gilson,  10  Temple  PL,  Boston,  Dr.  E.  C.  Leach,  422  Col,  Ave.,  Boston. 

Secretary  of  Committee  on  Exhibits,         Secretary  of  Committee  on  Motors, 

Dr,  W,  E.  Page,  Studio  B'ld'g,  Boston,  Dr.  S  G,  Stevens,  Evans  House, Boston. 

Please  reserve  the  above  dates  on  your  appointment  book. 

G.  F.  Eames,  M.  D,,  D.  D.  S.,  Geo.  A.  Maxfield,  D,  D.  S., 

62  Trinity  Terrace,  Boston,  Mass.,         Holy oke  Mass., 

Secretary  Mass.  Dental  Society.  Secretary  Conn.  Val.  Dent'l  Soc 
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NEW  YHHK  COIJ.KOK  iW  DENTISTKY. 

The  twenty -imm-oikI  anntial  <*oiiiiii('ncrfnent  of  tho  Nvw  Yor^ 
*    *<\  woM  lielal  Siitni  '  *T,inh  lOt!      i'  '  '.irkcring  IIaIL 

.f.   I>r.  Will.  T    I  1.      Val.  •Adrrm  by   All- 

liilcM.  Jr.     AiiilreiMi  to  |?ra<luat<*N  by  the  I<rv.  Thotiiiui  <  iAJUu'lrC,  D.  1>. 

NiiiiiImt  of  iiintri' <  «r,  *2IJ.     Niiiuber  r«<r«iviiiK  tb«*  <l«Tf 

|)iHt<iri>r    I)<iit  Jil  Sui_    .  Wit; 


*1 


ol   |V« 


••KMM  ATCH 


I  i.inkliM  I'tMlcii't   Aian^'u,  ^.   \. 

\  iiK  lilt  Wa»»hin>:t«>ii  Milker.  N   J. 

( 'harleM  liOiilie  Hub  ock.  111. 

Iiiinl)  Ilnle.  Knif. 

Ib'i'iiiaii  Toliiiui  Hrniiii,  Klii. 

FriiiK'iit  Aiithony  ( 'hirherin,  N.  Y. 

lohnniiett  Fredrich  Wilhehn  ( 'Inning,  (ler. 

'         '*    '        li/.  |)n  Silva,  iH'iinTnrn.  IJ.(}. 
rii^'H  Ih'akc  l>aVfiiiMtii,  Miian 
Williniii  Siiliil>ery  1)«'|m«w.  N.  Y. 

I>,i\i.I  VmiIi'im  F^•i^c^•ll•Ml!ln.  niiMttin. 
l".-luai'l  !;•  inUby  tiriflitli.  ('«>im. 

lohn  Cniirnil  (}raft.  N.  J 

l''nMl  MiiHT  llnywanl.  Vl, 

.Ia<-«>b  |la<«Niii)i;er.  N.  Y. 

William  I'liillip  lve9,  Conn. 

Eilwiinl  Max  Kettii;.  Ky. 

Iminr  Ly<»ii,  N.  Y. 

I'ort*'/.  .JrlTrriioii  Ma|>|i.  <  Jn. 

ChnrU>ti  Kverett  Maine,  Conn. 

Ni'lsnii  Merwin,  N.  Y. 

\'iiiri«iil  Mniirict*  Muiiier,  V    V 

Henry  .)«>hii  Mo«>re.  KnK> 

ll«»r«r«»  Wilwm  Ni»rthn>i»,  C'lmii, 

AIIh'iI  Hmwii  (>Niiitiii,  N.  J. 

CharleN  .Mlnrt  I'iiklianlt,  Conn. 

Ileriiinii   T.  H    Hn>uM<il.  Niuutau.  N.  P. 

Arthur  r<T<\   SfiiM  i.li;i',  Jniiiaiea,  W.   I 

Clarrll.  r   jUiii  I-  SNiif,   N.  .1. 

John  S«-«Ht  Sank'or.  N.  Y. 

liTwiH  MajHs  SltHiiiii,  .Ir  ,  N.  Y. 
E«liiiuii)l  IxxiiM  Strveim.  N.  Y 
Willanl  Korn'xt  T«»«»ker,  N.  Y 
Clmrlei.  KriMlrrirk  W.Ut.  N.  Y. 
Harry  rnsmtt  Wili*«ix.  Conn. 
Alfn^il  \N  aK'ui'r.  N.  Y. 
I 


Williiim  \  1  -in. 

WinH.I.I  Hi 

Virinlio  Bajuui.  (*uIj«. 

Stephen  Fyilwanl  Iknit,  N.  Y. 

John  I.   «  ■  ■•-  -    N.  J. 

Julian  11  irk,  N.  Y. 

Jo«m'>  .\nM>lnio  Arr«lio  [>•  C^ttirtm.  C^ili 

Wil'         •  •'      .iiiiond.  N.  Y. 

Fra  inn,  N.  Y. 

FrtHloHrk  Hubert  Kirhh.ini.  N  J. 

VaU     I. 

Wai-  :nBh.  Uiutt. 

Karl  Fenlinajitl  Alfred  Haiw,  0«t. 
(fw>r>fe  Hnrk  Ht'rlwrt,  X.  J. 
Klian  Stud.ler  Hall.  N.  J. 
Henry  .\rthur  KinK'.  l*aii. 
Dennw  Frank  Kr^ff .  Mam. 

Fn*tlertck  l>niia  Marwhall,  N   Y. 

y  .  ,.  .         -.        -.        y 

1 ,  -   -      i*C9. 

John  Jaiiien  Man'haiit.  |lra«U. 
'  \.  Y. 

F.h 

.N.J. 

i  > 

Charb**  Sitttua  8«««4r.  Ill 


\'. 


Frank  Van 
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OHIO  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 
The  Forty  second  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
j,'ery  (Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati),  was  held  at  College 
Hall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Wednesday,  March  7,  1888. 

GRADUATES : 


D.  S.  Anderson Ohio. 

H.  J.  Bosart. '* 

E.  D.  Broadwell " 

H.  W.  Cleland " 

D.  M.  Clement " 

Mrs.  Jessie  Dillon " 

M.  H.  Evans " 

A.B.Fletcher '' 

H.E.Harlan " 

F.  Y.  Herbert '' 

J.  W.  Hillman " 

E.  D.  Hinkley " 

C.  B.  Hussey " 

I.  F.  Hussey '' 

C.  G.  Lockwood " 

H.H.Robinson " 

C.  A.  Schuchardt " 

J.  B.  Schunck " 

H.  T.  Smith '' 

Mrs.  Z.  V.  Swift '' 

T.  D.  St.  John '' 

J.  P.  Tudor ". " 

S.  M.  Ulrey. " 


Edwin  Waddel Ohio. 

W.W.Wallace '♦ 

N.  B,  Hartwell Indiana. 

M.  A.  Menges " 

B.  C.  Reid 

E.J.Ward " 

J.  W.  Cartmell Kentucky. 

C.  B.   Clark 

J.  F.  Rees 

W.  C.  Shankland 

0.  T.  Hanson Hlinois. 

O.  S.  Mills 

A.  H.  Rainey " 

B.  L.  Shobe Kansas. 

R.  H.  Updegraff 

J.  A.  Henning Missouri. 

W.  E.  Scott 

W.  E.  Gochenour Wisconsin. 

R.  D.  Rood 

W.  A.  Windell Canada. 

J.  F.  Hardman   Iowa 

R.  B.  Foster. Minnesota. 

T.  H.  Sexton Pennsylvania. 


MINNESOTA  HOSPITAL  COLLEGE. 
The  Seventh  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Min- 
nesota Hospital  College  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Medical  Department, 
in  the  Hennepin  Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  on  Friday,  March  16,  1888. 

The  address  was  delivered  to  the  graduates  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell,  and 
the  valedictory  on  behalf  of  the  class  by  C.  D.  Snow,  D.  D.  S. 
The  number  of  matriculates  for  the  session  was  thirty-eight. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  grad- 
uates by  C.  H.  Hunter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Faculty: 

H.  G-  Dampier Minnesota. 

A.  N.  Cheney Minnesota. 

C.  D.  Snow Minnesota. 

H.  T.  Burnette Minnesota. 

C.  L   Sargent Wisconsin. 

D.  H.  Carpenter Minnesota. 

A.  H.  Benson,  M.  D Wisconsin. 

J.  D.  Jewett Minnesota. 


(Uirrpul  Sttis  irun   uj'inion,  *" 

KANSAS  CITY  MKDICAI.  AND  DKNTAf.  '  -E. 

Thr  r«»niiiH'nr»mt»nt  ««XiTri>M*H  u  *'  'T/tll.  Kuii&a^  < 'ily,  TiwUjr, 

Mnn-li  lU.  IMMM.     Tin?  following  >.;r  .  >  rocriTwJ  ibcir  ilipt*iia« 

l(   V.  Aiul<*nM>ii.  .)    I.  I.i>avel.  F.  I..  ytinliM-k.  J.  L.  R«iTis.  W.  L.  B^md, 
Smith,  K  S.  Swe^.l,  C  M.  TiiKlnll. 

FirrU  DISTKICT  DKNTAL  SOCIKTY. 

Th«-    Fifth   DiHtrift   Dt-ntnl  Sh     '  '    ' 

twfiitirth  uiiiituil   iiiiM-tiii^  at    I  li  ^  I 

I  Ith,   1888.     Thi<  Mcmnion  will  Im>  rallo<l  Ui  onlor  at  2  r  ■..  at  the  Holt' 
IImuh<>.      ApphmtioiiM  f«>r  iii<*iiii>crNhip  in  thf  S<M-i»'tv  -' 
the  ilay  of  iiuM-tiii^,  to  thr  Chuiniinii  of  th<<   Ibnnl  ••(  ' 
iiiK  StHTftjiry.  The  Ihianl  of  CenMini  will  Im>  in  att«>nfi.> 
for  fulniisHion   to  tin*  SM'ifty.      MontlM*rH  of  the  |  tbrr  »■ 

ari>  conliiilly  invittil  to  ln'  prcMMit  and  take*  |)art  n 

C.  J.  I  . .  Hae,  Hme. 

SKVKNTH  DlSTHlrr  DKNTAL  S<K'IKTY. 
I'hu  twentieth  annual  convention  will  lie  helil  in  l<iM*hmft«r.  N.  Y..  Afml  3llh 
Mill  'Jllh.      Thin  Society  in<'lu<l<-N  the  i<tiii»tii"4  <>f   ^' 
•  u,    Vutt'M,   Ontario,    iJvin^Mton  an«l  SteiilNn.      1..;....   ,.  . 
'  liene  countieit,  an<l  who  wish  to  lK»<"ome   nienilMTn  of  the  S-  :j 

iiifonuation  re^anling  nH|uin*nicntM  for  nienili(*nihi|i,  by  writin(^  Uitht*  li»nv«i 
111^;  S«M'retar\'. 

The  convention  will  lie  made  an  intvrvf«tin^  nn  |in«iihU«.     llemben  of  lh«*  prv> 
feHMion  an>  inviteil  to  lie  preMent.  CllAA.  T.  Howak 

rM  K    Main  St.,  |{o<-hcwitei     *  !!•  < 'nlin^  SvcrvlAry. 

FKiIITH    DlMKlLl    HK.M  Al.  S«  m  IK  I  V 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  will  Im<  held  in  the  h-  ».•■    •  •    ..      -,  . 

of  Natural  S<*ieiiceji,  Library  ItuildiuK',  in  the  t*ity  of 
Winlnenday,  April  17  and  18,  IMHM.     All  practicing;  dentiMa  at 
to  Ih»  preM'iit.  S    \    Fkki;*' 

SOFTHKHN   ILLLMUS  DKNTAI.  S' 
The  S<iut  hern  llliii<>iH    U'Htal  S.N-ii  r  "'    ''    * 

Sadler'n  <>|N<ra  IIouh**.  ( '«Miti<ilia    III  . 
10  A.  M.     Clinics  will  In*  a  pr«iminent  fealun^  of  the  pr«i|;nuniii<*.     l*a|M*ri 

addrrtHi>H  by   wril  knouM  dell'      '  Im*  preMMlte<l,  Mini  It    I*    • 

tinu.*«iially  prolitable  muetin  -  »  <J    N^     K\t'h»ii> 

C.  H.  Kohlanil.     i 

T    W     IVitchrtt,       Air.   (i.inini/f.. 
A.  I).  Finch.         \ 

TKXAS  DKNTAL 
The  next  ni«M<tin^  of  the  TexaH  iHMilal  ANHictai> 
Commencing  on  the  Hr^t  Tuesday  in  May.  and 

T   H    . 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Cairo,  111.,  on 
Monday,  the  14th  day  of  May,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  continue  in  session  for 
three  days.  All  parties  desiring  to  obtain  license  to  practice  in  this  State,  or 
having  other  business  that  requires  the  action  of  the  Board,  will  please  govern 
themselves  accordingly.  Charles  R.  E.  Koch,  Secretary. 


KANSAS  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Topeka,   commencing  Tues- 
day, April  24,  1888,  and  will  continue  four  days.     An  unusually  attractive  pro- 
gramme will  be  presented,  and  it  is  expected  that  several  gentlemen  of  prom 
inence  from  abroad  will  be  present  and  address  the  meeting, 

C.  B.  GuNN,  Secretary. 

GANGRENOUS  TOOTH  PULPS. 

Dr.  W.  D  Miller  contributed  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Association  a 
paper  on  ''  Gangrenous  Tooth  Pulps  as  Centers  of  Infection."  The  paper  does 
not  pretend  to  present  the  subject  as  complete,  the  experiments  being  but  little 
more  than  begun. 

A  tooth  containing  a  gangrenous  or  putrefying  pulp  was  extracted,  mechani- 
cally cleaned  and  then  brought  for  a  moment  into  yo^oo  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  It  was  rinsed  with  sterilized  water  to  remove  the  sublimate,  split 
with  sterilized  forceps  and  the  putrid  pulp  removed  with  a  sterilized  needle.  The 
material  was  then  used  to  inoculate  mice  subcutaneously.  One  hundred  and 
eighteen  infections  had  been  made,  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  followed  by 
inflammation  and  swelling  within  twenty  four  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
or  third  day  an  abscess  was  usually  found,  containing  pus  densely  impregnated 
with  micro-organisms;  some  of  the  pulps  developed  more  violent  symptoms  than 
others.  In  one  case,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  a  tumor  developed  contain- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  fetid  pus,  with  gases.  A  second  mouse  was  inoc- 
ulated with  this  pus,  and  a  third  from  this  one,  and  so  on  to  the  twelfth  inocula- 
tion, each  exhibiting  the  same  characteristics,  when  the  mouse  died  and  ended 
the  experiments. 

In  some  cases  there  was  blood  poisoning.  From  these  experiments,  Dr.  Mil- 
ler believes  that  a  putrid  tooth-pulp  may  be  a  center  of  infection,  or  it  may 
serve  as  a  channel  through  which  pathogenic  bacteria  from  the  oral  cavity  may 
invade  the  tissues  surrounding  the  point  of  the  root,  or  even  obtain  entrance 
into  the  circulation. 

CORRECTION. 

In  my  work  '*  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth,"  on  pages  157  and  158,  certain 
retaining  appliances  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  devised  by  Dr  Magill. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  book  the  author  has  discovered  that  he  was  in 
error,  and  that  the  retainers  referred  to  were  designed  by  Dr.  Guilford,  and 
should  have  been  credited  to  him.  Eugene  S.  Talbot. 


I 


» 


f  iirriiif    \V;/v*  ntitl  Opiuion,  ??l 

I'lIK    Kril.l^>WI>r)i  in  ii  iluttiit 'lit  of    tli«  in  't»n<llll|( 

rlit)  tiftovii  luiMliciil  mhiMili  w  liich  ^'X  !••(•••  I  i 
I  niv«'mity  of  P«*nm«ylviiilia  . .  .    .  .  .  <- 

>ll(*^i>  of  I'hyiiiciaiiM  nml  Siir^iMUUk  of  Now  York  '  •• 

I  laiMtnl  (*o|l(*|(» •• 

I  >ai-t  iiioiitli  ( 'ollet^e.  ...    •"> 

I  iiivrniity  of  Mnrylaml.  . 

•  o|i(>^'<>of  rtiyNiciniiN  nml  Suixu<»>in  of  ilu*  \V«*nt4«rii  l)u»t.  SUiU*  of  New  V<*rk 
\  ulf  ( 'oII«|;;i' 

Mtslical  ('oll<>)^<*  of  Ohio. 

•'riiiont  Acfiiloiiiy  of  MtMli«-in»v 
1  rniiMylvaiiin  I'liivt-niity 
MiMlii-ul  S4'li«M»|  of  MHiiMv 

rown  Univontity  J 

I   iiivi«r>iity  of  Vrriiioni  i .' 

r.«rkHliir«'  Mnlirnl  Si-hiMtl  '»i 

Mislicnl  Collrf^o  of  South  Carolina  .*U) 

ToUiI :   :•! 

^iMHcet.l  'Itmie. 

TlIK    MrDICAI.    AM)   Sl'RiiirAI.    KKItiKTEH  qiKiCeM  fmtll  Thr  tMHf^l   aa    f<»lkm« 
III  riiM'M  of  rntarrh  of  t}ii«  aiitniiii.  I)r.  Si-hiffiT'*   of  I,i»«i;i«.  in* 
iiivf  lh««  MtToiul  iiiohir.  jjaiiiH  niT««HH  to  l\\v  ravily  throiij^h  Uu*  oj»  ; .     . 

•  Ili<  iiii'atUN  of  tho  iKNtcHt.     Throu)(h  thiw  h(>  iiiaerU  a  ilirvctor.  ami  with  thr  > 
of  n  riirvi^l,  probo  |Miiiit«Hi  hiHttiiiry.  hi*  o|M<n4  up  n  |mi<l*ak'*'  f*'r  th«^  fn 

the  roiiHiiiHi  MiMTftioii       Hy  thu  um>  of  f«M*aino  thf  |>ntiiMit  »u(r«<n»  !••)• 

iuK  the  «»|N<riition.      Dr.  S('hitTt«rM  |Miintit  out  that  cntarrh  of  tho  n:  it"- 

i|U«*titly  ov(*rl(MikiM|  ami  nii«»tnki*ii  for  an  nfTiMHioi)  of  tht*  niurua  iiirn 

n)Mo.      Whri)  nil  nl)un<lnnt  frtiil  liinchnrK'**  riiiii  fr<)<    *' 

iiit«<riiiitt4Mit,  thi*i<xiHt4Mir<>  of  «li'M*nH4«of  the  niitruiii 

iu«nri'h  Nhotilil  thiMi    l>o  iim«h«,  with   th««   \\A\*  of  thr  luual  ii|>r<*uluni  ami  a  .   ■ 

li)(ht,  for  thi*  wulliuK  tip  '*f  tli*'  M<M-rvtion   thntu^h  tho    foranirit   in  iht*  ni»<l  I 

nirntUM. 

Wk  IM'IDK.NTAI.I.V  riUTit'lMici)  lh»»  »frai«nialical  •••••>-» rii.i;.,ii  ..f  du^  r..IL.«  m..' 
Iii<nt4;nr««,  fouml  in  The   Wmtrrn  Ihrnlnl  JattriutI : 

"  Thi'M-htMil  lM>y  ewuiyiMtii  an<ratrhin)(  lit«.  ami  rt^ht  tliry  AhouUl '— «)> 
tho  "  MiH4'«>llnny  "  isiitor  ninki«K  thin  rrjoimh^r  : 

"  l><H<N  tho  i><hlor  of  th«<   lM»KiKM>K>r  I'UAtTrrmxKM  intrml  to  |aM«  b»f«ir«  iW 
prof(«Miion  nN  on«  of  tho  '  htorati,' or  is  he  io*iiiK  ^'  •1>«h«1«*«  •It'niMCry  fiv  '■' 
br«»nth<r  iirltl  of  iiiriili-atiiiK'  «'•>>  '  .•••••• 

W'v  an*  not  "  |Mt<tiiit;  "  at  all.  i  hn%  4o  jpo*  in4 

think  that  nii  idra  amy  In*  «|uit4*  an  wi«ll  vxprvaM<«l  in  g}*»\  Kiticliali  «•  km  l«>l      r 
do  you  lN«lii«vi>  that  a  knou  |i><|^'i<  of  1:1  >  < h  ll»»  fmn i»i^  '<4 

dentiNtry  .♦     Ami  whiU»  you  •/•»  havr  >•  ...  ..a..  .  ...  ,  •»  •*  •"*!»  •t^  tK* 

phrnno,   "  A  Hold  of  inruU*atint(  f " 
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"  If  you  want  something  pleasant  to  think  of  when  you're  in  a  dentist's 
chair,  and  he  is  fishing-  down  into  the  root  of  one  of  your  teeth  for  the  end  of  a 
nerve,  think  of  this;  that  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  "the  only  dentists  were  the 
regular  physicians,  and  all  they  knew  about  dentistry  was  to  throw  a  hideous 
kind  of  a  steel  grappling  hook  around  a  tooth  and  then  haul  away  until  some- 
thing came.  Now  a  dentist  has  to  be  a  thorough  chemist,  a  practical  metallur- 
gist, a  good  physician,  an  anatomist,  a  surgeon,  a  vulcanized  rubber  worker,  to 
some  extent  an  electrician,  and  have  some  feeling  for  the  suffering  of  the  people 
who  come  under  his  care.  That's  the  way  dental  science  has  developed  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century." — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  Annals  of  Surgery,  which  has  just  entered  upon  its  fourth  year, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Pilcher,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Dr  C.  B. 
Keetley,  of  London,  Eng.,  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  English  language  that  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  surgery.  All  other  departments  of  medicine  are  repre- 
sented by  a  number  of  journals,  but  surgery  has  this  alone,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  needs  another.  Each  number  contains  a  great  variety  of  matter — exclu- 
sively original  articles,  editorials  and  summaries  of  surgical  progress.  Annals 
of  Surgery  is  published  monthly  by  J.  H.  Chambers,  of  St.  Louis,  at  five  dollars 
per  annum.  We  can  most  heartily  commend  it  to  every  one  who  has  any  inter- 
est whatever  in  surgical  practice. 


Dr.  a.  0.  Hunt,  of  Iowa  City,  met  with  a  painful  accident  lately,  by  falling 
and  dislocating  his  shoulder.  Pearson  condoles  with  him,  and  says  that  it  was 
perfectly  right  and  proper  that  a  man  occupying  his  position  should  choose  the 
time  and  place  when  he  wishes  to  have  his  anatomy  demoralized,  for  in  these 
times  of  College  Commencements  and  other  riotous  proceedings,  a  man  is  liable 
to  fall  in  the  most  unexpected  and  inconvenient  places,  and  have  his  bony  struct- 
ure handled  by  outsiders  who  do  not  know  a  clavicle  from  a  cocktail,  nor  which 
to  put  in  place  first.  But  when  the  fall  occurs  amid  home  influences,  his  friends 
are  spared  the  disagreeable  task  of  explaining  how  the  banana  peel  happened  to 
be  there. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  for  November  12,  1887,  contains  a  paper  by 
J.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  upon  the  teeth  in  inherited  syphilis.  Archives  of  Pediatrics 
says  that  the  whole  subject  is  very  carefully  gone  over.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
be  a  fallacy  to  look  for  characteristic  signs  in  the  temporary  teeth.  They  are, 
however,  liable  to  premature  decay  and  falling  out.  Of  the  permanent  teeth, 
those  first  ossified — the  incisors  and  the  first  molars — were  the  ones  which 
showed  to  the  greatest  degree  syphilitic  deformity,  the  upper  central  incisors 
being  the  "  test- teeth."     Many  syphilitic  children  have  teeth  normally  formed. 


Dr  a.  W.  Harlan,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  before  the  Odontological  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  at  its  February  meeting  upon  "  The  Management  of  Pulpless 
Teeth  from  the  Standpoint  of  Daily  Practice."  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Bland 
Sutton,  F.  E.  C.  S.,  read  a  paper  upon  ''A  Eemarkable  Case  of  Odontomes  in  a 
Thar,  (Himalayan  Goat.) 


f'tfrrffif    \f'fr^  fftt'f  Opt u inn. 

Dr.  W.  StoIIKU    How,   m    u   juijm  i     ii«a<i    iML.r.     tj 
\  HMMriation.   iiMwrt**  timt   tluj  jfrt-nl   pp«»fr«'«»«i  of    An. 
>iX<'ly  <liio  to  <li*ntiti  |iat4<ntt. 
All,  iii«l<MMl  !     or  riMir^f  thf 
iriMiiimcK  ii|M)ii  ili<ntiHtit  nii*l  ••  . 

■  •Tfiil  a^lvniim.     Shnll  wi*  th«m  lOevntc  Jciaukh  Ifacrm  and  l>r    Sh«*fri<>l<|  to  m  |«mi 
tiott  nM   tht*    pntroii    HAJntM    of    flftitiitry.    <l(>throninK    llnr 
Hrouii  mill  thi'ir  «oi]i|M*4)rN,  a«  th<*  up|M>uvnt«  of  prugraui,   i  •    ' 

lVfM'at«*   ]»llt4MltM  f 

l>u,  J.  Ai'HTiN  hiNX  hfut  inaili*  A  (ltM-iili«4l  inipni^'i'incnt  in  '  .  •»{  by|ii» 

<li«niiic  Nynn^'Ofl.  and  one  which  in  i*iiporially  ndnptcd  to  th«  |iainUi  of  hia  i»m1i 
tiiil  Myriiij?«v      IiiKt«*nil   of    Ho|iU<riii^  thfiii  t«  thr  huh.  they  «»•  ' 

iIiImt    wniihtM',   niljuMteil  am   a   iutvi*  hronrh  in  fuljiiwt«N|  in  n  ^ 
!••  iio«Hlh<  lnH'oiiirM  Mtop|>o«l,  it  enn  racily  Ik«  miiov<>«l  and  hi'Oti 
I   unMolderinKt  or  it  may  Im>  thniwn  aMido  and  a  new  picK*«  of  boltow  win>  to- 
Hi>rt4<<l  in  ilM  piacc.     Wo  <h)  not  koo  hou  th<>  I>unn  Syringe  coukl  bo  furtlMr  iai' 
prov«Ni. 

'  \  ('iiiiisTiAN  S<iK.\rK"  prof»'MiM»r  in  Chif^f^  trieil  for  M»rrn  «lay»  ti»  rnt9 
nn  alviHilar  ahHcetut,  hut  tho  la<ly's  fm'o  contintiintf  to  iiwrU  and  tb«  fwin  irrow 
inj;  nioro  nevm*,  Hh«»  n*Hort<'d  to  a  d<<nti.Ht  who  rohoviMl  iht»  arho  l. 

a  molar.     S«'ven  dollam  w»>n'  willingly  paid  thi*  H<ii>ntiiit  f--  ' 

the  fifty  contH  char^i"  of  tht»  diMitixt  wa*  ^rumhh><l  at.  —  .l/« 


(iiexKHAi.  A.   \V.  (tiiKKi.Y,  Chief   Sifrnal  nffi(><»r  of   tho    I'nitMl  StatM, 
trihutoM   to  tho  April  Sen'tmrr'n  a  valiuihlo  and  tim«dy  artirlo,  anawrnni;  ibr 
i|no>.tion   "  WIhto  Shall  W«' .'^[•••nd   (hir  Summer  f"      !!«•  ; 
advi«-«<  iiH  to  tht*  lN>Nt  time  for  taking  a  Hhort  varAtion,  an  1 
tionN  of  rliniat4>  which  mako  nonto  rcMortN  profcrahlo  tootb<*r«. 

A  iiitAHM  OR  (oi'i'KK  KiRrAcie,  aa  a  door  plato  or  hrll.  may  be  stlvrr  plalnl  by 
nihhin^  with  a  Hoft  pioco  of  leather  covi<r«<«l  with  tbn  fijhmint;  pr«^i«r»lMMi 
(hu«  pnrt   of    «'hloriil«>   of    wilviT.    thn**'  iMirtn   |M>arl  aj»b,  on«'  and  - 
comniitn   Mill,   and  oni«   i»Art    whiting.      Aftor  th««  pUtniK'.  thr   nirvv 
WANhiMl  with  A  wrak  dilution  of  ntMla  an<l  wi|io«l  dry. 

hit.   Dhkhcii.  of  Foix,   Frani-t*.  Miyii  that  tho  fi41owin)(  niotbi«l  raii*«^  an  ten 
niodiato  roHNation  of  hict^Migh.      Tho  iiuflfon<r  ftbouhl  oluao  bU  rstrnial  « 
ranaUlivii        *         >    *         r  in   «'a«'h  far.  oxrrt;  *         '  ' 

At  th««  Niiiii  I  drink  a  few  iii|Mi  of    ' 

hold  to  hifi  lipM  liy  another  |M«nion. 

TiiK    (IKKAT    TKi.KacopK   of    th<  liMonralory.  in  Calif^u^ln.  bn*  hmmm 

nount4Ml  u|Min  a  hollow  iron  ptor  thirty  fo«t  biKh.     So  mai 
fyi'  -r  that  the  placing;  of  a  man'*  Itaiiil  <  *'     ir^n  i 

•»<■  I'-nt   to  throw   a  iitar  onlindy  «Hit  of  i        llt- 

be  idmngrd. 
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The  American  Medical  Association  will  hold  its  thirty-ninth  annual  ses- 
sion in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  May 
8,  9,  10  and  11,  1888,  commencing  Tuesday  at  11  a  m.  Dr.  J.  Taftis  chairman, 
and  Dr.  E.  S.  Talbot  Secretary  of  the  Section  of  Oral  and  Dental  Surgery. 


Talmage  advertises  for  a  text  for  his  sermon  before  the  dental  convention. 
How  about  *'  The  noise  of  the  grinders  is  low  "  ? — Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 

Where  may  that  text  be  found  ?  It  certainly  is  not  in  the  Bible.  The  old, 
shop-worn,  back-number  jest  is  not  on  the  dentist  this  time. 

The  Climatologist  is  the  name  of  a  new  quarterly  journal  published  in 
Washington  and  devoted,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  climatotherapy,  epidemi- 
ology and  preventive  medicine.  The  first  number  is  very  attractive,  and  the 
journal  gives  promise  of  an  abundant  success. 

Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  says  that  cancer  is  a  disease  of  the  most  highly  civil- 
ized, the  most  cultured,  the  worthy,  and  of  localities  that  are  the  most  salu- 
brious, and  that  it  is  not  hereditary. 

Well,  that  opinion  is  consolatory,  at  least 


Married. — In  New  York  City,  February  21,  1888,  Dr  Sebert  E.  Davenport 
to  Blanche  Stevens.  The  happy  parties  will  please  accept  the  congratulations 
of  The  Independent  Practitioner. 


Oil  stains  may  be  removed  from  marble  by  applying  common  clay  saturated 
with  benzine.  If  the  oil  has  remained  long  enough  it  may  have  removed  the 
polish,  but  the  stain  will  disappear. 


Lambert's  Listerine  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  solvents  for  tannic  acid  that 
can  be  found.  One  ounce  of  it  will  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid. — South 
Western  Med.  Gazette. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard,  of  Boston,  is  sadly  afflicted  in  the  death,  by  consump- 
tion, of  a  promising  son  of  thirteen  years.  His  many  friends  will  sincerely 
condole  with  him. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Association,  it  was 
stated  that  Dr.  J.  Taft  had  not  missed  attendance  since  1847,  nor  Dr.  Geo  Watt 
since  1852. 

Dr.  Geo.  L.  Field  and  wife,  of  Detroit,  are  spending  some  time  in  Florida 
and  the  south.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Southwick,  of  Buffalo,  are  also  in  Florida. 

There  is  always  something  pathetic  in  the  calling  of  names  by  a  weak 
writer.     It  gives  him  the  kind  of  relief  that  women  find  in  tears. 

The  Dental  Cosmos  announces  another  enlargement.  Henceforth  each  num- 
ber will  contain  eighty  pages. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  medical  colleges  in  full  blast  in  the 
United  States. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  Dr.  B.  L  Ehein,  of  Chicago,  March  1,  1 


T  H  b. 


lii(loponrl(Mit   I'ractitionor 


Vol..    I\.  May,   Is^v  \o.   .-. 


Nnrs.— No  p»p^r  ptihlJ«h<-H  or  (n  be  publuhcd  in  aooClMr  JottnuU  will  b* 

•-nt.     All  "  h«od«  of  ibc  Kdilor  before  the  ftm  dajr  ol  tlM 

.  'h«(  in  wh:  !  to  appear.     FiTm  rnpirt  iriH  he  fnmhhwl  IQ  ■■ri 

lor  of  an  acirpted  original  article,  and  rrprinis  >*>  pamphtet  forn,  majr  b*  had  ai  ibe  coaC  el 

paper,  prraa-work  and  biadiag,  if  ordered  wben  the  man-- -i  forwwdvd.    TIm  C41ur 

PubluUieni  are  nol  re«pon*ible  for  the  opinions  esprrwed  ton.    TiM  JeanMd  b 

promptly,  on  tbe  firvt  day  of  each  month. 

(i>r initial  vfommuiiirutioM. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  TIIK  HISTf^HY  OF  DKVELOPMENT 
OF  THK  TKKTH. 


BY  CAKL  MEITZMANX.  M.  I>.,  AND  «'.  F.  W.  HoDECKER.  0.  D.  S.,  M.  U.  8. 


Co.rriNt'EU  FiioM  I' auk  175. 


.).    U.    (iariot    (Tmitiso  on  tho   T^- -  -^    'i-   V-.-'J.       y- 

Jour.    DtMit.   Sr.     liiiltiiiiore,    lH4.'i) 

teeth  iiA  f'oniiMmcMl   of  a  iloiihio  fold  which  Htirroundu  t)  of 

tho  tooth.     'rh(>  follicle  roHciiihlct  ii  Hc*roii8  mc*iii))niiu\  and  iinoi  th« 

interior  of  thuwH^ket  to  which  it  i8  attaidieil.   He  ft: 

the  follicle  .Hecr<»teM  an  anmininouH  Heruin  which  In  jMn-* 

that  it  .'itirroiinds,  and  that  the  ojwili"-  n.  iff.  r  i,  .!.  :  n   fJu* 

teeth  !)y  the  ve8.s«'U  that  |M»netrate  tii« 

M.    DesiralxMle   (Am.   .loiir.  Pent.  Si'ienco,  1H4TU'«  I  that 

-he  teeth  are  the  pr<Hln(*t«  of  a  true  »«»n»tive  t»r.  v  mn  d*- 

Tth)|>e<l  in  a  tihroiiH  nac  which  in  derive<l  fnun  lh»   :  i..  ;.  .  .  ' 

tho  ^iinis,  and  which  is  coni|M>iuMl  of  a  hi'    ' ' 

kted,  t)f  a  douhle  niendirane.     This  ni« 
monies  tho  alveolo-dental  {xTioKteum.     Of  tho  f< 
illo  DcjiinilxMlo  statotf  that  it  it*  acconiplinhiHl  hy  im  .  and  not 

I 
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by  a  direct  calcification  of  the  elements  of  the  pulp.  In  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  enamel,  this  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  secreted  by  the  follicular  membrane,  as  he  observed  enamel 
upon  the  teeth  of  those  animals  only  in  v^^hich  he  noticed  that  tis- 
sue. In  conclusion,  on  the  formation  of  the  enamel,  he  says,  ^'We 
content  ourselves  with  the  following  one  (fact),  extracted  and  trans- 
lated from  a  German  anatomist  (Valcherus  Coiten)  who  wrote  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  a  period  when  anatomy  was  first 
brought  to  light.''  The  teeth  are  formed  from  a  species  of  mucus 
enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  a  follicle;  they  are  developed  like  a  rudi- 
mentary body,  around  which  an  incrustation  is  formed,  differing  in 
that  respect  from  the  formation  of  bone,  which  is  effected  through 
the  medium  of  a  cartilage. 

Edward  Lent  (From  a  translation  of  The  Am.  Jour  of  Dent. 
Science,  1857,  p.  562)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  nuclei  of  the  odon- 
toblasts elongate,  form  the  dentinal  canals  (the  dentinal  fibers),  and 
around  them  the  basis-substance  of  the  dentine  is  deposited  by  se- 
cretion. He  observed  that  the  cylindrical  ivory  cells  (odontoblasts) 
are  not  present  upon  the  surface  of  the  whole  pulp,  but  only  upon 
those  parts  which  precede  the  formation  of  the  dentine.  Lent  fur- 
ther states  that  one  odontoblast  may  lengthen  and  form  an  entire 
dentinal  tube  (fiber),  but  that  it  is  possible  for  two  or  more  to  unite. 
In  regard  to  the  development  of  the  enamel,  this  author  gives  two 
illustrations,  but  says  nothing  more  about  them  than  that  they  are 
specimens  of  enamel. 

J.  Foster  Flagg  (Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  580  and  633)  is  of 
opinion  that  a  space  exists  between  the  enamel  membrane  and  the 
dental  pulp  into  which  there  is  poured  out  a  plasma  derived  from 
the  dental  pulp,  which  afterward  forms  the  enamel  rods.  This 
author  further  states:  ''^Between  the  enamel  rods  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  formation  to  the  completion  of  their  proper 
length,  we  have  a  network  of  organic  structure,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  the  complete  hardness  of  the  enamel  is  effected, 
and  its  future  nourishment  from  the  enamel  membrane  maintained. 
This  final  hardening  takes  place  from  the  exterior  inwardly,  and 
thus  it  is  that  we  find  finished  enamel  hardest  externally." 

Henry  Sewill  (Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  658)  gives  a  good  ac- 
count of  dental  development,  principally  taken  from  the  views  of 
Marcusen,  Dursy,  Kolliker,  Waldeyer,  Eobin,  Magitot  and  Tomes. 


I 


The  Dfvelopmput  of  Treth,   Ktc. — liodecker-Ueititnnnu.    ii\ 

Charles  S.  Tomcu  (A  Maninil  of  Dental  Anatomv,   I'  », 

IHH'^),  after  detailed  (lesrriptinn  of  tli-  i- 

tion  of  the  primitive  fold   into  the  jai-urv  .    ne 

origin   of    the  stellate  retiruliiiii  from  the  •  j  in..! 

orpin,  Rtates  that  as  soon  as  the  dentinal  papilla  l>e^'infl  to 
the  ainelohlasts  b<*eomo  elongate<l  and  enlarge<|.      lie  further  flift 
that   the   whole  enamel  orpin  is  derive<l  from  the  oral  i, 

and  that  all  must  he  repirded  as  **  epithelial  stnirturw.  lai^au* 
thor  then  drscrilies  the  formation  of  the  dentif  •'  i.»».IT!»»  und  the 
dental  sac,   and     returns   to   a    more   detailc<l  a  of  the 

enamel  organ,  where  ho  states  **  that  it  may  fairly  bo  concluded  that 
the  enamel  cells  as  they  are  useil  up  in  the  formation  of  enamel. 
are  rerruited  from  the  cells  of  the  stratum  intern     "  '  -'I 

to  the  stellate  reticulum.  Tomes  s^iys  that  its  fui  \- 

tion  are  not  very  clear.      With  reference  to  thee  .:   ,  .  :a 

he  says  that  it  is  of  little  interest,  save  that  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy what  becomes  of  it.  He  also  observed  the  l>cad-fha|>ed 
varicosities  in  the  enamel  cord. 

'I'Ih*  cenient,   this  author  stales,   is  foriiM  1   I'V  the  n!  d 

|M'riosteum  in  the  same  maniuT  as  lK)n«*  ti-Mi.  .  when  pr«   •  n 

layers.     Of  caleitieation  of    the  emimel    r..iii«H  says:  *•  1  4. 

tinetly  of  the  opinion  that  the  emimel  is  forme<l  by  the  actual  coo- 
version  of  the  cells  of  the  enamel  orpin  into  enamel."  IIeaUono> 
ti<*ed  that  the  stellate  tissue  of  the  enamel  orpin   d-  -i» 

the  completion  of  the  enamel,  hut  d(M*s  not  state  in  unit  iimiwht 
th(>  enamel  attains  its  nornuil  thickness. 

In    repird   to  the  calcification  of   the  dentine,  this  author  it  of 
opinion    that   the  odontoblasts,    when   the  formation  of  dentine  is 
most  active,   have  a  broad  base,  which  is  directtHl  toward 
timil  <"ap.     They   are  in  clos<'  contact   with  a 

the  formation  of  the  dentine  is  aitive.  luit  w  d 

the  odontoblasts  become  more  elonpit«Hl  and 
ther  says:  **The  dentine  is,  I  lielieve,  formiHl  !»y  the  *\\ 
sion  of  the  odontoblast  cells,  just  as  is  the  enamel     •     •     •     mmI 
is  derivi>d  from  them,  and  from  them  alone.     The  t  -« 

(the  dentinal   libers,   tin*  dentimil     '        '  '    '  non 

the  latter)   may  be  t.-i^-  ••   -^  1.  ;.  -  'i  'f 

one  and  th(>  s^ime   sui 
odontoblasts   undergo  a  metamorphosis 
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which  is  the  seat  of  calcification,  while  their  most  central  portions 
remain  soft  and  unaltered  as  the  fibrils/'  In  regard  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  globular  territories,  Tomes  maintains  the  view  that  they 
are  not  formed  by  the  odontoblasts,  as  he  states  ''they  are  actually 
in  the  substance  of  the  cap,  their  growth  and  coalescence  obviously 
go  on  without  any  very  immediate  relation  to  the  cells  of  the  pulp. 
The  occurrence  of  these  globular  forms,  and  consequent  large  inter- 
globular spaces  *  *  *  is  therefore  an  evidence  of  arrest  of  de- 
velopment rather  than  of  any  otherwise  abnormal  condition/' 

On  the  calcification  of  the  cementum,  Tomes  says  that  the  osteo- 
blasts themselves  become  calcified,  being  derived  from  the  inner 
wall  of  the  dental  follicle.  He  further  endorses  the  statements 
made  by  his  father,  Sir  John  Tomes,  and  Mr.  DeMorgan,  which  are 
given  as  follows  :  ''  Here  (towards  the  bone)  in  the  place  of  cells 
with  elongated  processes,  or  cells  arranged  in  fiber-like  lines,  we  find 
cells  aggregated  into  a  mass,  and  so  closely  packed  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  intermediate  tissue.  The  cells  appear  to  have  increased  in 
size  at  the  cost  of  the  processes  which  existed  at  an  earlier  stage, 
and  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  them.  Everywhere  about 
growing  bone  a  careful  examination  will  reveal  cells  attached  to  its 
surface,  while  the  surface  of  the  bone  itself  will  present  a  series  of 
similar  bodies  ossified.  To  these  we  propose  to  give  the  name  of 
osteal  cells,  as  distinguished  from  lacunal  and  other  cells."  Tomes 
also  describes  the  myxomatous  reticulum  of  young  pericementum, 
and  then  explains  the  development  of  cementum  as  follows:  ''  The 
osteoblasts  form  both  matrix  and  bone  corpuscles;  in  Prof.  Klein's 
words,  '  each  osteoblast  by  the  peripheral  portion  of  its  cell  substance 
gives  origin  to  the  osseous  ground  substance,  while  the  central  pro- 
toplasm around  the  nucleus  persists  with  the  latter  as  the  nucleated 
bone  cell.  The  bone  cell  and  the  space  in  which  it  lies  become 
branched.  For  a  row  of  osteoblasts  we  then  find  a  row  of  oblong 
or  round  territories,  each  composed  of  matrix,  and  in  it  a  nucleated 
branched  cell.  The  outlines  of  individual  territories  are  gradually 
lost,  and  we  then  have  a  continuous  osseous  lamina,  with  its  bone 
cells.  The  ground  substance  is,  from  the  outset,  a  network  of 
fibrils;  it  is  at  first  soft,  but  soon  becomes  impregnated  with  inor- 
ganic salts,  the  process  commencing  at  the  point  of  ossification.' 
The  bone  cells  with  their  processes  are  situated  in  corresponding 
lacunae  and  canaliculi,  just  as  in  the  adult  osseous  substance." 


Thr  Ihrebipment  of  Teeth,    Kf r.^ /f inter ker-//^it: ma hh,    Tt* 

K.  Haume  (OdoiitoIo^ifW'lie  ForwhmipoM  T^-Ii./I"  i  *;.;•''»  i«%.  fTi«i 
the  dentine  is  fornie<l  by  th«»  nieinliranii   , 

(loH^!ril>ed  by   IJiixcrlikow,   lH.'jr»),   which  he  -  ^• 

twoen  the  newly  forme«I  dentine  and  the  layer  of  odontobia«tii.  ami 
whi<'l»  iH  coniposod  of  ;,dobuIeH  of  different  ntten,     T" 
states  that  thin  ineinbran«'  rannot  orijjinate  from  oni  •    ..- 

tisMue,   but   is  sjMX'ificjiIIy    dovelopod    from    the    «mi  I|«« 

endorses  tlie  theory  that  Wli  tlie  dentine  and  enamel  are  :'  '»r 

a  secreting  process.  In  regard  to  the  external  epithelium  liaume 
says  that  it   in   lo8t    long   before  the  pr(K*c>HS  of  cui  ^n  of  the 

enamel  lu'U'ins,  but  does  not  state  what  becomes  of  u. 

Witlj  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  cement'""  ^'•-  ^-ll-^c* 
that  the  tooth  sac  is  the  matrix  for  the  cement.     1  ;  »g- 

nizes  two  distinct  membranes  a^^  existing  upon  the  outer  siirfai^e  of 
tlie  enamel.  One  (the  outer),  a  covering  of  cement  nuli<itanre 
(Xasmyth  layer),  the  remains  of  the  upj>er  part  of  the'  ic, 

ancl  the  other  membrane  which  lies  clos<^»  u|mhi  •' i  |.ii^tii«, 

the  remains  of    the  membrana  prifnrtii.itivii  i  .  .K  n  i.ro. 

duct  of  epithelial  elements. 

Concerning  pigmentation  of  the  enamel,  this  author  explaiiui 
that  in  such  places  then*  are  inter-prismatic  spac(>K  prenent  in  the 
enamel  that  are  filled  trifh  air! 

U.  \t.  .Vndrews  (Tin'  New  Knjrland  .louriv^  •  ''  i^.-'^-^rv  V,/  |I^ 
p.  IIKJ,  and  Transactions  of  tin*  Ninth  lni«  :  n- 

gross,  ISH7),  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  dentine,  holdi  thr 
opinion  that  the  odontoldasts  calcify  and  form   the   matrix    (ba«U- 
substance)  of  the  dentine,  while  the  dentinal  filK»rs  a-      ' 
separate  pear-shapr'd  cells  situat«>d  In^twi  •  -     *'         '    ■  ' 
tin*  sheath  of    Neuman  is  formed  by  ti. 
blasts  which  surrotind  the  dentiiud  HInts. 

.lames  E.  <Jarretson  (The  New   Knghmd  Journal  of  1 
1S83,  Vol.  n,  p.  3r.l»),  in  an  atldress  In'fore  the  New  1 
tal    Society,    said  :   **  \   mucous  ••  doe*   • 

dips  up.     ♦     •     •     Oentine.   rv  "-^  ■••• ' 

of  a  common  stMTetion.  and  this 

There  is  no  enamel   pulp  an  pn>ix»und«|.  and  •.•  bt> 

shown  by  the  microAcMtpists.     *     *     *     l'» 
existence,  the  jaws  jire  planes  of  :e.     Tl 

laid    bv   mucous   menibnine.      lU'iwttn  the  c«rtii»>;«- j»«im  »ii'  •••••.•• 
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brane  the  papillcT,  known  as  dental  germs,  are  first  met  with."  * 
*  *  ^^  A  developing  germ  carries  with  it  overlying  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  membrane  hugging  it  closely.  This  covering  or  envel- 
ope, constitutes  a  tunic;"  *  *  *  ^^  A  germ,  originally  micro- 
scopic, has  enlarged  until  it  stands  in  shape  and  size  the  representa- 
tive of  a  tooth;  this  germ  is  enveloped  in  a  double  sac;  it  is  over- 
grown on  all  its  circumference  by  tissue  which,  later,  is  to  express 
itself  as  alveolar  process  and  gum."  *  *  *  .^  The  formation  of 
dentine  completed,  the  covering  of  it  with  enamel  begins;  or  rather 
this  deposit  is,  to  a  degree,  coincident  with  the  dentinal  formation. 
Secreted  by  the  same  pulp  which  forms  the  dentine,  the  same  secre- 
tion, some  portion  finds  its  way  into  and  through  the  primary  sac. 
As  it  passes  through  this  sac  to  be  moulded  against  the  second,  it  is 
modified  by  the  epithelial  surface  which  constitutes  the  outer  face 
of  the  tunica  propria."  *  *  *  ''Between  the  enamel,  thus 
formed,  and  the  dentine,  exists  the  primary  sac;  simply  the  modi- 
fied mucous  membrane,  which  we  first  saw  overlying  the  papilla. 
The  sac  of  mucous  membrane  continues  to  exist  between  these  two 
hard  bodies,  and  receives  and  modifies,  for  the  support  of  the  en- 
amel, the  liquor  sanguinis  found  in  the  dentinal  tubercles  and  inter- 
tubular  substance.  This  tunica  propria  is  the  enamel  membrane. 
It  is  from  this  that  we  receive  impressions  of  pain  when  it  becomes 
exposed  by  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  enamel."  *  *  *  ^^  En- 
amel has  no  special  pulp,  as  propounded  by  the  histologists.  It  is 
also  understood  that  it  calcifies  from  the  outside  inward,  and  7iot 
from  the  inside  outward." 

(to  be  continued.) 


DEAD  AND  DISEASED  TEETH  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 


BY  EDWARD  S.   JflLES,   D.   M.   D. 


Read  before  the  Central  Dental  Association  of  Northern  New  Jersey, 

October  10th,  1887.* 


The  subject  upon  which  I  have  asked  your  attention  this  evening 
embraces  one  of  the  departments  of  our  specialty  which,  during 
the  past  few  years,  has  come  from  darkness  into  light,  for,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  treatment  of  teeth  that  had  been  de- 

*  Re-written  and  given  in  a  lecture  at  the  Maryland  University  Dental  School. 


Dead  ami  DineiiMpd   Terth  and  'Hieir   Trralmtmt. — SUfs,  t31 

prived  of  their  cciitrul  nerve  ami  hlcKxl  Htipply  reveAlcd  little  liKht 
or  knowlod^'e  of  the  dinirulty  to  lie  ovcrrome.  ThU  wm  ecpecuilly 
upparent  in  the   prescrilx^d    treatiiioDt   of  alMceticd  tcvth  of  long 

8taii<iin^'.     C(j1(1   alvcohir  ah«coH«,   or   "j^iini  iMiiU."  a- 

from  pain,  have  in  the  yr'arn  pa.st  lKH»n  c-onxidenMl  l»v  1 1 

patient  of  little  importance.     Two  yearn  ap»,  onr  of  t; 

nent  of  our  profcs^sion  in  a  dental  meetin/;^  8aid,  that  **  in  i.  ri> 

once,  he  had  found  that  it   wa^  l)cttor  to  let  these  teeth  alone;  if 

dinturhed,  inthimmation  and  su)i)iuration  will  follow." 

Those  who  have  attemptetl  any  j-ourso  of  treatnur  •-.? 

few,    and    the   resultH    must    he    hh  ^ '.  .,f...l    by    the    n.    .......  and 

methods  reHorte«l  to;  the  dressing'  1,  for  inMtanre.  un*  uro* 

nuitic  Hulphuric  acid,  hydro-chloric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  creo<ote, 
carholic  acid,  salicylic  acid  and  wine  of  opium.  It  will  lie  teen  that, 
with   the  ex(!Cption  of   the  la^t  nanuMl,  all  the.se  .m  a  U«^ 

structive  power  on  .soft,  and  some  of  them  on  hard   <i  '  ai 

from  time  to  time  they  are  applinl,  innamnnition  u:.  _  ig 

down  of  tisriucs,  discharge  of  pus  and  scrum  follows.     1  iw 

this  state  of  things  continue  for  weeks  and  months,  while  the  good 
old  practitioner  informeil   me  that  when   the  canals  of  th 

couM  l)e  wipi'cl  dry  it  mi^'ht  l>e  «on.«idi'ri'd  t!»:»t  tin*      '  .1 

and  could  he  lilied;  hut  that  .•jf  (»-    •'  r!.;-   --   '    i  -  ..«= 

young  lady  now  wears  four  ]-  it- 

ch(»u<.'  plate. 

1  am  aware  that  it  is  clainuMl  that  dead  and  <l  bone  tiaiuoi 

exist  at  the  end   of    roots  thus  a^         !.  and  tltai  ilx   •  ••< 

dissolv*' the  hom»  and  ex<"ite  a  heanii\    .ution  in    tl 
parts.     I  am  also  aware  that  surgical  treatment  ha^         .   . 
and  clinics  given,  showing  how.  by  the  ust*  of  the  bur.  or 
ions  to  the  a|)ex  of   the  root,  the ''dental  fleort*tinir  mo '*  maT  Iw 
destroyed  and  the  d(«ad  tissue  remove<l.     I  have  fo! 
of  men  long  in  years  and  •  .  and* 

tlu»  end  of  the  riwit.  tilled  lii-   •  .i.n.-.  ami  •• 
the  supposiMl  evil  existing  at  the  end  of  i 

and  a  lu'althy  n»action  set  in.     All  tlu»«e  wi»ll-r  :i- 

rocted  (dTorts  have  failcnl,  Invausu  of  ami  <*. 

I  draw  these  conclusions  Inith  from  th  4- 

ment  and  the  fact  that  ifi   !        "  »  "•»  '-^ 

extraction  of  the  teeth  thu^  •   ^»'»'«»' 
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gums  without  treatment.  This  at  once  gives  an  idea  as  to  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  cold  as  well  as  acute  alveolar  abscess.  Of  the 
many  improvements  and  advancements  in  various  directions  of 
which  we  can  boast,  the  fact  that  though  a  tooth  may  lose  its  central 
vitality,  become  foul  beyond  olfactory  endurance,  and,  as  regards 
its  cleanliness,  only  to  be  Compared  with  dead  men^s  bones,  and  yet 
be  cleaned,  disinfected,  and  set  to  work  in  one^s  mouth— this  is 
not  the  least  of  that  which  has  been  accomplished. 

To  bring  the  subject  clearly  before  our  minds,  let  us  for  a  few 
moments  consider  the  tissues  of  a  living  tooth  and  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  the  surrounding  alveolus,  that  we  may  more 
clearly  understand  what  takes  place  when  the  central  nerve-supply 
dies  or  is  destroyed. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  vertical  section  has  been  made  of  a  cen- 
tral or  cuspid,  a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in  plates  1  and  2. 
From  within  outward,  we  have,  first,  the  pulp  and  layer  of  odonto- 
blasts, with  filaments  running  from  the  odontoblasts  into  the  tubuli 
which  permeate  to  the  inter-globular  or  granular  spaces.  These 
tubuli  carry  the  nerve  fibrils  and  what  nourishing  matter  the  den- 
tine receives  from  within  outward,  at  least  as  far  as  the  inter-globu- 
lar spaces;  whether  they  continue  further  is  not  now  clearly  shown, 
but  it  is  evident  that  these  nerve  fibrils  anastomose  with  those  from 
the  cementum  and  peridental  membrane  freely  at  this  s|)ace, 
though  in  all  cases  one  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
nutriment  supplied  to  this  portion  of  the  tooth  comes  from  without, 
and  not  from  the  pulp. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cemental  structure  is  less  dense  and  more  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  living  or  soft  tissues,  we  are  justified  in  the 
conclusion  that  at  least  the  inter-globular  spaces  receive  the  greater 
supply,  if  not  the  whole  of  their  nourishment,  from  without. 

Covering  the  cemental  structure,  the  peridental  membrane  fur- 
nishes the  connection  between  alveolus  and  cement,  and  a  medium 
of  connective  tissue  through  which  the  efferent  and  afferent  nerves 
and  vessels  pass.  We  have  before  us,  then,  the  living  dental  matrix 
as  at  present  commonly  described  in  Dental  Anatomy.  As  the 
•lime-salts  of  a  tooth  do  not  die  and  enter  into  active  decomposition 
with  the  soft  tissues  within  any  reasonable  amount  of  time,  their 
consideration  is  not  necessary  as  a  factor  in  diseased  teeth.  The 
mature,  well- vitalized  tooth-organ,  is  capable  of  repair  when  subject- 
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ed  to  injury,  provido*!  tlio  ('U(ih4'  of  wnMtii>"  fl-.n.'  I-  tii.-.tiii*M.  ^I|r 
or  ohoiiiifully  roniovod;  just  tho  limit  of  iv 

tcrniiiiCMl  in  a  p^en  coac,  nor  can  wo  miv  juiit  when  tbU  {Niircr  mmj 
or  nwiy  not  ho  prcMDt.  It  is  very  ovideiit  that  at  tinioi  and  in  trr- 
tiiiii  rams,  u  fili^'ht  uniount  of  nu"  '  il  or  elf 

witi)  till'  pulp  of  li  tooth  will  il«  '•(  ftinc ' 

fiircd  repunition  inj|>ossihlr,     Th*  i  n  to  Ik-  i  «. 

however,  where  nature  alone  ha^  not   only  overcome  the  d-  ujj 

a^ent,  hut  protected  the  ox|)08ed  pul|H  with  new  formationi  of 
tisMiie. 

Our  HiK-tr.xs  III  assist  in;,'  iiatiirr  in  ine?*«*  j)r" 
r]uestionahlr.  ax  the  many  cixMiA  of  tlitwaMHl  a!.>i 
It  may  1m;  that  exposed  piil|M  at  some  future  tin.  to 

live,  but  with  tho  prest'iit  m(>anM  at  command  they  are,  forthemaiit 
part,  capped  to  die,  and  with  the  increaJM^d  iKMtihility  of  nff 

a  hi^'hcr  state  of  vitality  I  believe  it  in  l>eticr   pr 
and  remove  a  pulp  than  it  is  to  cup.  with  the  chan<  •  -  •'  •! 

disease    which    so    frecpiently  folh»w.      The  to<»tli  ..r m!;-  ve 

lost  their  central  nerve  and  vessels  are  calbnl  ••  ^7 

one  knows  that  if  a  tiling  is  dejul  it  haA  not  life.     A  tooth  that  Hmi 
lost  its  central  nerves  and  vess»'ls  is  still  nourinhed  tl 
]Nriphcry.      It  cannot  then  Im'  called  dead,  ami  if  tui 

treati'd   in  a  way  to  retain  tin-  hi;:he«<t   ''•'■•  '-•"• 

source  of  support,   it  will  be  tolerated  1 
an«l  prove  serviceable  for  many  years. 

For  convenience,  I  shall  ilivide  my  subjetrt  into  four  claiM'^ 

1.  Teeth    with   central    nervi»s  and   voiwrN 

from  internal  aiul  external  M>ptic  intiltnition.  «<iiii  im-  jx  im  iii;«< 
membrane  {MTfnrmin;:  its  nornnU  funetion. 

2.  T«'eth  with  their  central  ner\cs  and  ve«pU  d« 
their  decom{Hised   reuuuns  unrt>moveil,  and  M*ptic  ini 

tending  to  the   peridental  membrane,  which   1  «4 

the  siii^htcst  ilepressinu'  inllucnce  *»n  ' ' 

:i.      Tlie  death  .»f   ihe  eer'-'  ■  "'• 
infiltration  of  all  the  dentii  . 
intlamml.  thickene<l.  and  a  conne* 

the  deeper  parts  of  the  alviMilun.     Thw  wmll  w  u-  «« 

the  foramina  at  the  a|H«x  of  the  r> 
**  secreting?  sac,"  leaditif;  from  win  n  i-  ni*    n-iui-w  j*«-^^«-  .•!-••• 
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ing  to  the  surface  offering  the  least  resistance  of  tissue.  AVhen  this 
condition  is  allowed  to  continue  for  years,  the  root  membrane  is 
destroyed,  and  even  the  root  itself  is  absorbed  wholly  or  in  part. 

A  tooth  becomes  dead  when  it  loses  its  membrane  as  well  as  its 
central  pulp.  These  teeth  I  have  designated  as  the  4th  class. 
Their  destruction  is  rarely  due  to  the  death  of  the  pulp  by  internal 
causes,  but  more  especially  from  outward  wasting  of  tissues,  from 
calculus  or  diseased  alveolar  tissues,  when  Avithout  support  such 
teeth  may  be  called  dead,  irritating,  foreign  bodies. 

In  the  four  classes  of  diseased  teeth  mentioned  we  observe  va- 
riable conditions,  any  one  of  which  of  the  milder  forms  may  be 
but  the  progressive  stages  of  the  same  trouble,  which  if  not  arrested 
will  lead  to  the  loss  of  that  tooth,  if  not  to  more  grave  results.  A 
tooth  if  deprived  of  its  central  nerve  and  blood  supply  resists  de- 
structive agencies  of  decay  by  its  chemical  integrity,  in  so  far  as  this 
integrity  is  not  overcome  by  what  may  be  called  ^^  greater  chemical 
affinities.''^  As  it  becomes  septic,  within  the  pulp-chamber,  its  de- 
structive tendencies  are  two-fold;  it  is  '^'^a  house  divided  against  itself,  ^^ 
and  the  only  agents  necessary  to  support  and  carry  on  the  destruction 
of  the  tissues  are  water  and  air.  The  products  of  this  change,  as  we 
find  them,  are  derived  primarily  from  the  pulp  matter,  but  later 
from  the  breaking  down  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  tubuli.  The 
main  portion  of  the  pus,  however,  in  the  progressive  stages,  is  de- 
rived from  the  diseased  or  infected  tissues  immediately  at  the  apex 
of  the  root,  the  fistulous  opening  usually  appearing  on  the  surface 
of  the  gum,  carrying  or  furnishing  vent  to  the  matter  and  gas  to  which 
it  augments.  The  generation  of  gases  accompanying  the  breaking 
down  of  the  dental  tissues  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those 
generated  from  decomposing  organic  bodies  whose  constituents  are 
largely  of  phosphorus  matter,  as  the  brain,  bone  or  fish.  This  gas 
I  apprehend  to  be  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  It  is  found  also  in 
closed  cavities  of  decaying  teeth,  and  is  significant  of  decomposing 
organic  and  inorganic  tooth  structure  into  ultimate  proximate  prin- 
ciples, as  lime,  magnesium,  phosphoric  acid,  or  phosphorus,  and 
probably  the  re-formation  of  other  substances,  as  in  the  case  of  phos- 
phoretted hydrogen.  There  are  three  known  compounds  of  phos- 
phorus and  hydrogen — (PH^)  (PH"^)  (P^H).  I  cannot  determine  at 
present  whether  one  or  all  are  present,  but  am  prepared  to  say  the 
first  named  (PH^)  has  been  detected..      And  here  I  take  the  liberty. 
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of  cullin;,'  uttcntioii  to  a  pai>cr  previously  publinliGtl  in  ttn-  TvriR. 
I'EXDKXT  I'UAfTlTIoXKU  by  1110  (HOC  Vol.  VII.  p.  1).  y;.  -i- 

mentH  to  show  tho  presence  of  free  plio«phoric  acid  in  dental  • 
derived  from  the  decomposition   of    the  proximate    prin  of 

teeth  (ph(Hp))]it<;  of  liriu*  and  magneflia),  as  it  is  seen  tha  *-r 

proof  of  this  tiecomposition  api>earH  in  the  pre^k-noo  of  p..  -,  .  .r- 
ettiMJ  hydrogen  in  caries  an  well  as  in  decom|M>sin^'  1'*'^'  matti-r. 

If  we  are  to  weigh  the  questions  of  life  or  the  death  of  an  organ. 
our  attention  is  first  calle<l  to  known  arningements  of  tissueK.  that 
involved  in  death  and  that  living,  and  wedniwour'  to 

the  vitality  upon  wliirh  rrsts  our  chirf  reliance  f-  -  "rt.  w  i-kjIc 
at  the  condition  of  a  tooth  without  central  hlmxi  .  .  ir  im  r\.  ,ii|>. 
ply,  and   we  see  at  once  that  the  only  reliance  for  vital  -  if 

from  the  cemental  tissues,  and  all  treatment  must  be  direete<l  to 
jireserve  these  tissues  from  tho  destructive  processes  pr  ng  id 

the  dfutiue.  Wlien  once  this  infectious  nuitter  has  invuih-il  the 
pulp  chainher  and  tubuli.  the  tooth  lKH'oiui»s  ev»-  '''T  an 
easy  prey  t«»  these  changes,  and  in  no  way  can  it  l»e  %  ,  •  freo 
from  septic  inlluences  08  to  prevent  it  from  l)ecoming  septic 

1  am  strongly  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  great  care  fhould 
be  exercised  in  the  cap)>ing  of  ox]>os4h],  or  tilling  very  near  discaaed. 
j)ulps.      Harring  inaccessible'  nMit-         '         '      '    are  very  *ti© 

weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  •;-    .......^  ...;••»-  '^' •"  a 

pulp,     (lood  judgment,  reinfonetl  by  the  knoH.  \e 

constitution  and  the  genend  depleting  e!Tt»cts  of  certain  conditions 
and  inlluences  in  life,  will  often  de<Mde  what  courM  it  may  be 
necessjiry  to  take  in  a  given  ciwe. 

Hut  for  various  reasons  teeth  d«»  mk-.  anu  «.•  ■  '  '  '  -  --^m  re- 
sulting from  numerous  cau.ses,  and  though  not  .u  fUt»x 
are  liable  to  beconu*  so  if  at  all  e\|M»S4Hl.  It  is  «•  a 
devitaliztnl  pulp  nuiy  not  caus<«  any  irritation,  either  durini;  death 
or  for  years  after,  but  this  cannot  Ih»  repinle«l  as  e\  h 
teeth  should  not  be  disinfi'<' 

regarded  rather  as  an  in«lic;ii  m.u  «m    i  •• 

to  take  up  or  absor)>  tleatl  matter.   Su«  :,  .  it 

not  be  present  at  tlilTerent  |H«ri(Mls  of  life.     V 
mny  reuuiin   cpiiet  for  years,  and  then  smblenly  enter  \i\  te 

intlanunation  and  terminate  in  a  ehrtinie  cold  ftbM«»*ik     Tl  i 

ous  nuitter  generate*!  from  the  dentine  having  infw'twl  or  pM»«'nr«i  I 
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tlie  soft  tissues,  the  system  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  the  absorbing 
process,  it  expels  the  matter  and  provides  for  f ature  accumulation 
by  a  fistulous  opening  and  a  connective  tissue  wall  around  the  in- 
fected parts. 

We  have  thus  described  the  second  class  of  teeth  named,  and  in- 
dicated the  progressive  stages  of  septic  influences  which  render  the 
tooth  more  and  more  irritating  to  the  surrounding  parts.  We  often 
find  that  the  fistula,  if  probed,  leads  to  a  large  cavity  immediately 
at  the  end  of  the  root,  and  the  root,  denuded  of  its  membrane, 
furnishes  a  portion  of  the  wall  to  the  cavity  named.  It  has  often 
been  stated  that  in  connection  with  the  above  described  condition 
the  primary  exciting  cause  in  many  cases  is  superseded  by  a  second- 
ary cause.  The  alveolus  is  infected,  dies  or  becomes  diseased  from 
the  infectious  matter  from  the  tooth,  a  coudition  of  necrosis  exist- 
ing which  requires  special  attention  and  treatment  independent  of 
the  tooth.  During  the  time  I  have  been  in  practice  I  have  seen 
but  one  case  of  the  kind  mentioned,  and,  as  has  been  said,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  cases  of  diseased  alveolar  abscess  referred  to 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  involved  are 
rare,  showing  that  if  the  teeth  can  be  rendered  aseptic  the  alveolus 
and  tissues  about  such  would  return  to  a  condition  of  health  and 
usefulness. 

I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  am  in  favor  of  securing  the 
best  possible  condition  of  dentinal  tissue  where  there  is  the  least  possi- 
bility of  their  becoming  pulpless,  either  by  accidental,  chemical,  or 
by  any  other  means.  By  observing  the  cuts,  we  see  a  somewhat 
enlarged  or  thickened  cemental  covering,  in  which  case  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  after  the  death  of  the  pulp  are  quite  considerable.  I 
am  aware  that  similar  thickenings  of  the  cemental  structure  are 
classed  as  abnormal  growths,  but  if  observation  be  made  it  will  be 
found  that  the  thickness  of  the  cementum  differs  largely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dentine  in  different  teeth,  giving  to  some  pulpless  teeth 
a  great  degree  of  vitality. 

Treatment. — When  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  the  conditions 
of  tissue  are  well  understood,  the  question  of  treatment  is  often  very 
simple.  With  the  present  difficulty  and  the  means  at  hand,  barring 
mal-formation  of  the  roots,  the  chances  of  success  are  more  than 
equal  to  any  operation  we  are  called  upon  to  perform.  As  in  all 
diseases   of   the  system,   if  our  patient  is  strong  and  vigorous,  no 
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matter  how  long  the  absceKM  Hub  oxisteH,  fifty  [>cr  cent,  of  fi; 

i.H  asHiinMl.    On   tho  otluT   Imml.  »I<'«inMl  re«ult>^  . 

(il)taintMl  in  in<ire  (lelicato  or  enf' ' '•^' 'I   htiilth.      1..  f 

from  )uiin  in  tlie  firrit  step  in  t  iit  ;  often  un  n         _  1 

])iil|i  may,  hy  the  use  of  narcotics,  be  treatml  into  a  Ktate  of 
and  the  pulp  dcHtroyed. 

For  the  destruction  f)f  pulps,  1  have  found  for  the  present,  noth- 
ing,' that   meets  the  wants  of  th«'  caw  so  well    ni»    :\~    -  !, 

thou^li   I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  )>etter  preparui 

liared.  That  used  hy  me  is  composed  of  equal  part«  of  a 
K-id  and  the  acetate  or  sulphate  of  nior)»hia,  made  into  a  {lante  with 
carbolic  acid  or  creosote.  Hi^dit  here  is  danger.  Many  int1amc<l 
jMTidentjil  membranes  an*  caused  primarily  by  ars«'nir  pnparati«<n« 
getting'  thrnugh  tlu*  apex  of  the  root  and  creating  d«ad  tissue  und 
ase])ti<'  induenccH.  It  is  better  to  cause  the  patient  a  little  |4iin 
than  tr)  run  the  risk  of  a  diseased  membmne.  I  have  used  nitrate 
•  *f  silver  with  very  favorable  results.  It  dotni  not  cause  fiain,  and 
if-   lit  ruction  of  tissue  is  immediate. 

\\  \\\\  the  usual  m«'ans,  the  roots  arc  rleared  nf  aii  tin  puij«  uiui- 
ter  possihle,  dried  with  hot  air  until  there  is  no  ?!<..!•?  ur.-  i,..f  ....ly 
the  pulp  canals,  but  the  dentinal  tubes  should  b«  »4 

possible,  after  which  the  alcohol  may  enter  even  to  tho  inter*gli>bu- 
hir  spaces.  In  tilling.  I  make  use  of  the  well-known  pre|)ttrulion  of 
gutta-)>ercha  and  chlnroform.  In  the  treatment  of  al»s«*efiM>d  and 
septie    teeth,   of    <'ourse  a   long  cleansing  pnxess   i    ■  ' 

strongly  oppose  the  methml  of  o|»ening  through  ti 
root,  as  by  so  doing  there  is  great  liability  of  further  ii 
tissues  by  nutans  of  the  infected  drill,  though  I  use  the  drill  t 
a  free  opening  as  near  the  apex  as  |M»ssible.     This  done,  the  « .^ 
are  washed  out  thoroughly  with  warm  water  and 
after  whi<h   it  is  saturated    with  a  snlutii"  -^  -•  f 

mercurv  (five  per  rent)..*  the  i»|H'niiiL'  in  '  i 

•  At  I  ri.  \.  \\  II  K,    >..!.,  Im'I 

t«iiti(>n  \\:i       II'     tiir  pioluliility  of  Imi 

yvarii   provioux,    I   liml    |>ri<|iArrtl  fur  me  «  bultio  runtatninir  •  ■Imtur  •olMfcNi  al 
the  liiehlorido,  with  ilirm'tioiiii  on  thr  UIn*I  to  prrparv  any  ■lr<^ 
pnrt  ill  thro««  tlioiiNniuI.     I  Hod  lb*  hib«l  rtttda  on*  in  twvatj^  iii>«  «««-nij  \*t 
ovnt. 

Tho  BtrtMi^fHt    Milutiuii  uii««l  l»y   mo  U,  Ihrrcf**!^,  flrw  |i«r  ct«t .  •»«l  l^»  f«^ 
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witli  gutta-percha.  This  is  repeated  once  in  three  or  four  days  until 
tliere  is  no  smell  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  tooth  is  thoroughly  aseptic,  when  it  is  sealed  up  and  filled  as  in 
the  previous  case. 

After  a  portion  of  the  peridental  membrane  has  been  destroyed,  is  it 
possible  to  render  the  cemental  structure  so  aseptic  that  the  alveo- 
lar tissues  will  harden  about  the  exposed  surface  without  irritation? 
Of  course  there  is  not  that  assurance  of  success  as  in  the  previous 
cases,  but  in  the  mouth  of  the  average  person  of  health,  the  bi- 
chloride treatment  should  be  tried  both  outside  and  in.  I  have  been 
surprised  at  the  results  of  the  cases  treated;  out  of  three,  two  have 
been  successful;  the  other  was  a  case  where  I  could  hardly  expect 
success;  so  extensive  was  the  trouble  that  three  of  the  superior  cen- 
trals had  their  roots  partially  absorbed,  and  the  only  course  seemed 
to  be  extraction,  which,  after  the  operation,  I  did  not  regret  at  all. 
Although  badly  diseased  and  absorbed,  the  alveolus  healed  very 
■quickly  without  treatment. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  my  treatment  for  the 
fourth  class  of  teeth  named  is  extraction,  as  they  are  indeed  ^"^dead 
teeth  '^  and  '^^  foreign  irritating  bodies.''^ 


treating  dentinal  tissues,  not  soft  tissues,  or  hard  tissues  where  it  would  be 
liable  to  reach  the  soft  tissues.  For  the  latter  use,  the  strongest  used  would  be 
one  part  in  two  hundred. 

There  are  two  chlorides  of  mercury;  First,  calomel,  sub-chloride,  or  proto- 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  mercurous  chloride.  (HgCl.)  This  differs  from  bi- 
chloride in  not  being  soluble  in  water. 

Second,  Corrosive  sublimate.      Chloride   of   mercury.      Bichloride   or  per 
chloride,  or  mercuric  chloride.     (HgCP.) 

This  dissolves  in  three  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  requires  sixteen 
parts  of  cold  water  to  one  of  bichloride. 

Muriate,  or  chloride  of  ammonia,  is  used  to  render  bichloride  of  mercury 
more  soluble  in  water.  It  does  not  change  the  chemical  composition  of  the  bi- 
<3hloride,  and  no  new  compound  is  formed,  but  acts  simply  by  its  presence.  The 
bichloride  may  then  be  secured  in  any  strength  desired . 

I  cannot  see  that  the  ammonia  chloride  thus  used  has  any  injurious  effects  on 
the  tooth-structure,  or  at  all  hinders  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  bichloride. 


V K.N  1  A 1 .    U h.,S« » L  lilC  Y^. 


h\     s.     it.     I'AI.VKU,    X.    D.    H. 


Rkai)  IIKK..U*'  A  I'miix  Mectixu  or  the  Sixth.  Ssvnrni  axd  Ewmtn  rit-r*...^ 

DkXTAL  StK-IETIEM.  AT  HrrFAU>.  N.  V. 


Wliffi    a  yoiinp  iiiiin   (icridcs  to  piii<t  the  lituial  j»r  >e 

iiHual  iiu'tliixl  JH  to  s|M'inl  Horno  time  in  a  <U*iitul  <  *^  i<» 

hi.M  MttidicH  at  a  ddital  college.     A  glance  at  tli<  n 

<lontal  joiirnalB  will  hIiom*  that  there  \»  no  lack  in  nu  ••« 

of  8uc}i  institutionn,  with  lf)oation8  convenient  for  BtudenU  in  al- 
ninnt  every  section  of  the  country. 

.\train.  aH  you  turn  the  paircs  of  il>c  voluniii;  il-j  .•-  fur- 

nisluMl  by  dealers  in  ilental  snj»|»lies,  it  would  8e«  ...  — M. 

<de  or  appliance  needed  wa."*  therein  demTilxMl  or  illu-  -f 

the  dental  depots  and  there  may  be  found  a  complete  outfit  for  all 
that  is  usually  requircKl  in  th(>  oflice.     licaving  •  the  student 

enters  the  liigln'r  scIhm>1  of  practice,  with  |Mkiv«il>iUUeit  an  much 
al»<»ve  college  training  a.s  the  latter  is  above  an  otiice  term.  I'p  to 
tills  time,  the  way  has  b(*4>n  nui]>pe<I  out,  and  little  more  than  at- 
tention to  study  is  re<|uired  to  pass  a  creditable  examination.  The 
school  of  practice  develops  the  cajmbilities  of  the  student  for  his 
life  work.  It  announces  no  special  course  of  study,  fi%9%  no  tim« 
for  graduation.     The  studies  are  progressive,  and  all   >  n* 

etructions  are  lookc<l  ujion  as  merely  pn'^ini^*-^     ■"•'  '  i  ^Ue 

)>ast.      Dental  ])eri<Nlicals  take  the  place  of  \<  A  :n- 

atructions  are  received   from   practice,  and  society  m« 
than  till  the  professors'  chairs  with  practical  and  s«*ient 
The  rapiil  growth  of  dentistry  is  the  outcome  of 
When  it  was  known  that  the  new  art  was  more  !  r 

0<<-upations,    there    \\i\a  no  lack  (if  willin'  « 

now  industry.     From  the  barUT  to  tb- 

sculptor,   there  came  more  or  less  skilltni  laborem,  br  vith 

them  the  tools,  applianci«s  and   nuitorials  usetl   in  their   r* 
occupations.      \Vis4«    ■  has    r-  ^    • 

but  the  contriliution  <-i    mi  i..  i.  i'    - 

lalioratory  and  operating  room 

ifie<l  to  open  an  olllce  in  this  St 

limited  in  means  or  inex|H»nenctMl  in  practj- .       if  '  Ji 
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to  possess  a  degree,  the  public  will  receive  it  for  all  it  is  worth,  and 
to  the  holdor  it  is  worth  more  than  it  cost. 

Without  this  valuable  recommendation,  the  way  to  public  confi- 
dence is  harder,  and  more  private  study  will  be  required  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  Success,  however,  will  depend  upon  merit,  which, 
like  blood,  will  tell.  Education  and  opportunities  may  do  much 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  practice,  yet  a  born  dentist  will 
grow  to  the  full  stature  of  a  man.  Eetarding  circumstances  may 
hinder  in  early  life,  but  once  established  the  school  is  open  alike  to 
all,  and  by  extra  exertion  one  may  make  up  time  and  come  to  the 
front.  While  the  candidate  for  political  office  must  answer  for  the 
sins  of  his  parents  as  well  as  his  own,  the  public  generally  judges  of 
a  dentist  by  what  he  appears  to  be,  what  he  does,  and  by  his  stand- 
ing with  his  professional  brethren.  Although  modern  practice  re- 
quires a  much  higher  grade  of  operations  than  in  former  years,  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  education,  as  well  as  convenient  appliances, 
render  the  study  of  dentistry  easy  compared  with  the  writer^'s  early 
experience. 

Many  years  since,  a  farmer  boy  living  three  miles  from  the  near- 
est village  and  sixteeil  miles  from  the  then  village  of  Syracuse, 
was  in  need  of  a  superior  denture  of  nine  teeth.  Without  ever 
having  seen  a  dental  plate  or  the  inside  of  a  dental  office,  without 
personally  knowing  any  dentist  except  the  one  who,  in  modern 
language,  was  ^^on  the  road,^^  and  who  did  the  extracting,  this  boy 
conceived  the  idea  of  doing  the  work  for  himself,  or  taking  up  den- 
tistry without  a  master.  Here  commenced  the  study  of  resources. 
The  first  step  was  to  see  a  plate.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  lady 
the  article  was  examined,  and  a  resolution  formed  to  make  the  trial. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  lack  of  funds  stimulated  action,  and  veri- 
fied the  adage  that  ^'^  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.''^  Upon 
inquiry,  dental  supplies  were  found  at  a  drug  store  in  Syracuse  ; 
also  a  book,  ^'^The  Human  Teeth,  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,"  published 
in  1884;  price  15.  The  book  was  purchased.  The  investment 
seemed  large,but  tolerably  safe.  That  old  book  is  number  one  of,  and 
a  treasure  in  a  professional  library  to-day.  Though  by  no  means  the 
best  work  of  the  time,  it  was  the  only  available  one,  and  it  served 
its  purpose  nobly.  The  cuts  were  excellent  and  the  illustrations 
well  defined.  Study  was  limited  to  the  one  object  in  view,  without 
the  remotest  idea  of  any  practice  of  dentistry  beyond  that. 


Dental  Henourres.  —  /'.<•  ,/•-».  •/4I 

Ah  the  niitnl  iI('V('I(i)kh1,  inucliinory  and  apiiliuticcc  wen*  in 
viH<M|  and  lii'ld  rciidy  for  uhi*.      An  uh-oliol  M-  1 

fXpcriiiM'iits  tried  in  hard  Holdcrin^.     A   Mpii 
vcrtod   into  a  grinding  lutlie,  irnprcsHionii,  (ni- 
duccd  uA  dirtM'tcMl  in  tlic  book,  and  a  iiilvcr  coin  i  1  to  a  : 

upon  the  anvil  an<l  by  grinding.     The  plato  was  ilnirk  up,  < 
Holdcrud,  triod  in  the  mouth  and  pronounee<l  a  gcKxI  fit.      I'  i 

of    the   tIrjiggistV  «  lerk  and  the  articulating  nirxlclM  th»   "  o 

Heh»cte<i,  and  in  time  tl»e  vioiAi   wa^  finiflhed  at   t^v..  ..*,  o 

tnorning,  Home  nix  or  seven  months  from  the  eon;     •  o 

rtizeund  style  of  the  phite  was  exactly  on  a  line  with  th-  'ving 

in  the  iiiHtruetionw,  the  fit  and  finish  wtis  as  good  as  woulti  ^ic  pro- 
duced to-day.  The  work  was  mostly  done  at  o^ld  hours,  and  as  fast 
as  the  mind  could  he  ediirated  to  do  it  pro|»<'rly. 

Following  this  lirst  operation  a  few  platen  were  made  for  friend-. 
Kxcavators  and   ])luggers  were  fashioned  and  teeth  Hlled  for  n 
hers  of  the  family,  till  the  study  of  dentistry  was  tinally  de«'idc<l 
upon.   A  courne  of  ofticc  instruction  followe<l,and  in  t  •  « 

eoinmoneed,  all   of  which   wais  comparativt-Iy  ea 
mentioned  above,  and  tlius  I  became  a  dental  pr.i 

With  a  will  the  wav  is  now  iiiH'n  to  almost  everv  undertaK 
In  dentistry,  societies  and  dental  jtuirnals  arc  constant  hel|is.     No 
one  iKH'd  be  behind  the  times  in  practice;  none  can  be  up  in  } 
tice  without  such  hel|)S.     There  are  t<M>  mam  i 

wh«>  cordine  thems*'Ives  to  their  otlice  denwin<i> 
ciation  with  others  outside.     This  habit  \\i\>  .\  t> 
one's  usefulness  ami  circumscriln'  his  pra*  t  A  few  y 

to  extracting  tc^eth  and  making  platt^a  would  distpialify  an  o|M«nfttor 
for  successfully  treating  roots  and  inserting  crowns. 

In  early  times,  the  northern   jMirtion  ol   (h        '  • 

timber  suited  to  the  mati'  <■'""' ^  «dt  b 

was  great  d(>mand.      Aln  <  had  i;  ,  .        ' 

|>etition   was  sharp  and   prices  low.       The  <}uality  of  work  tumv<l 

out  was  as  near  the  ins|H»ctor*s  cull  line  us  |H»*siblr.     1  * 

coojMTage  was  soon  learne<l  and  made  pr-  .  but  n 

lar  incihanical  workman  went  int«»  this  nt«  i..   i 

for  good  work  was  against  him.     He  had  not 

make  the  number  necess^iry  for  «'om|H'tition.     <  ' 

when  the  timber  was    usihI  up  ami   the  rapi«l   workman  u! 

tight  w«>rk.  his  failure  was  in  ipiality  inst^a4l  of 

a 
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To  elevate  dentistry,  one  must  understand  the  ways  and  means 
to  do  it.  It  is  very  important  to  understand  how  little  we  know. 
This  can  be  done  by  comparison,  and  gatherings  like  this  afford  the 
best  opi)ortunity  for  such  knowledge.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fact 
that  no  dentist  can  be  in  the  front  ranks  who  neglects  to  attend 
societies  or  to  take  the  journals. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  important  help  to  dentistry  is  the  outcome 
of  dental  appliances,  in  connection  with  dental  depots.  Dentistry 
made  the  demand,  moneyed  manufacturers  experimented  and  fur- 
nished the  supply.  Notwithstanding  centralization  and  combina- 
tions are  detrimental  to  the  consumer,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
above  stated.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  question  of  combination. 
Every  trade  strives  to  protect  its  own  interest.  When  dentistry 
looks  through  its  spy-glass,  it  sees  a  large  monopoly  constantly 
collecting  tribute  from  the  profession.  When  patients  turn  thei-r 
glass  upon  dentistry,  they  see  a  combined  sentiment  that  operations 
are  worth  all  that  can  be  obtained  for  them,  and  bills  rendered  for 
all  they  are  worth.  If  dentistry  will  turn  the  glass  and  look  in  the 
other  end,  it  will  see  that  another  man^s  bull  has  been  gored. 

Calling  upon  dentists  of  known  ability  is  another  means  of  infor- 
mation. Some  good  points  are  sure  to  be  gained.  Don^t  form 
hasty  opinions  of  new  methods  of  operations  because  of  criticisms. 
Nearly  every  advance  of  any  value  had  to  undergo  this  ordeal. 
*^' Survival  of  the  Fittest  ^^  is  the  foundation  of  practice.  No 
one  method  or  material  is  best  for  all,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  gold.  In  proper  hands  good  work  is  done  with  each 
variety.  The  requirements  are,  that  the  gold  must  be  held  in 
absolute  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  cavity;  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  various  preparations  gives  an  operator  the  j^dvan- 
tage  of  adaptation  to  circumstances.  Again,  there  are  extremists, 
or  specialists,  in  operative  dentistry,  both  working  for  the  same  end 
— tooth  preservation.  It  delighted  the  late  Dr.  Webb  to  give  the 
profession  the  highest  type  of  instructions  in  contouring  and  fin- 
ishing fillings  of  cohesive  gold.  His  work  upon  this  subject  must 
stimulate  every  operator  to  do  better  and  aim  higher  in  this  direc- 
tion. At  the  other  extreme.  Dr.  Flagg^s  work  on  "  Plastics  and 
Plastic  Fillings  '^  will  be  found  equally  important,  as  it  teaches  the 
special  conditions  of  teeth  and  their  relations  to  other  filling 
materials  for  preservation  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  gold  to 
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acf^finiplirili.      The    prii<]fi)t    o|M>rator    inforniM    himiielf   of    *Kifh 
nictluKlH,  Htnl  thereby  ix  able  to  a<lapt  iiiatcrialu  to  rirrur 

It  in  u  privilr^'o,  and  often  a  convenience,  to  obtain  ar*  «• 

of  tlie  trjule.   ThlM  can  br  ilnrn- l»v  i  ' 

Kvery  Inule  or  inclurttry   ha.-<   its   p; ,.  .     ,.^. ...,,.. 

t rated  eatalogue.     It   bius  been  my  pleasure  to  t- 
Anieriean"  for  thirty  yearn.      When  the  aildn^KM  of  any  Ann  or 
trade  in  wanted,  a  letter  addreA8e<I  to  that  |m|M*r  \\im  ^ivcn  the*  infor* 
niation,  and  thus  the  way  Ih  open  for  eorreH|>ondeiir(>.     Afl  '•; 
timity  <M(iirH.    it   is  well  to  obtain   <    *   '    ' wn   »»f    variouB   tni«ii«. 
None  are  more  beneticial  to  a  tientist  :......   ;:if  j.u.I.r',       fr,  ...n... 

respeetH  it  is  better  for  many  artirli»s  u»«mI  in  tb 
dental  latalo^iic. 

A  peruHal  of  the  illustrated  eatalo^ue  published  by  F.  W.  (tf«*- 
wein.  No.  31>  John  Street.  New   York,  will  nhow  p-  '  '«. 

brusheM  and  polishing  powders  in  jrn'at  variety  at  fi.  u 

the  tradr  will   warrant,  and  with  no  combination  t-  i- 

tant  rates. 

A  lar^'e  druj^j^ist's  eataloj»^ue,  publisheil  by  Whitall,  Tatuni  A  • 
tli>    Kaeo   Street,    IMnla<ielphia.    Pa.,   will    f^ive   euta  of  - 
brusln's,  ^jlas,-*  bottles,  boxes,  labels  and  evrry  article  in  tha 

.lames    W.    i^uerii    &    Co..    y.»4    ('b.-".'-i    Stn^cl,    P'i'  i. 

publish  sixteen  catado^nu^s,  some  of  wi  'iitain  imp-  r. 

nuition  for  a  dentist.     Scml  for  a  eondens4Kl  eatulot^ur.  whit-h  dr- 
scribes  the  contents  of  the  otiu'rs. 

I   wish  to  jjive  Dr.  II.  C  Merrium.  of  Salem.  M  r«»ljt  for 

numy  valmible  sti^p'Stious  uiven  in  a  clinic  at  tb    ♦ 

For  dry  ;ji*ii»din^  of  ahnost  any  nuiterial  in  .--  A'>tTX.  nm 

wheels  of  iMuery  and  corundum.     SmhI  for  circular  to   ^  A 

Wheel  Co.,  Westlield.  .Miuw.,  or  to  the  Waltham  Kmery  W 
as   advertised    in    the    IxDKl'KNhK.VT    I'l;  v«  1 1  riMM:K.      > 
blocks  made  of  b«>iler  <'«)verini;.  as^ 
non-conductini;  and  very  cheap,  cau    ••  ■ 

Small    polishiu;;  wheels  a»i'l    i>  •iut-*   fn 
made  from  Kaber's  ink  em  Twist  «lrilU  may  ht  ma«lr 

piano  wire  without   drawing  the  tom|H»r.     Thev  cut   - 
will  tirill  on  a  curve  without  briMikin^.     'I  * 

has  be«»n  placed  with  IMiilip  S  '        •      ■• 
New  York,  who  is  well  known  .. 
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struments.  In  polishing  with  felt,  use  two  wheels  upon  the  man- 
drel. The  space  between  retains  the  powder,  and  the  piece,  if 
thin,  may  be  polished  on  the  edge  and  sides  at  the  same  time. 

Leaving  this  clinic  I  will  add  that  waste  amalgam  may  be  converted 
into  a  new  article,  even  better  than  the  average  of  the  original, 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense.  Place  the  waste  in  a  crucible 
without  flux,  heat  to  redness  for  ten  minutes,  weigh  the  ingot  thus 
obtained,  and  to  each  ounce  add  five  pennyweights  of  pure  silver, 
two  pennyweights  of  tin,  and  eight  grains  of  gold.  Melt  under 
borax.  No  more  heat  is  required  than  to  make  the  mass  fluid. 
Stir  with  an  iron  wire,  and  cast  the  ingot  in  convenient  shape  for 
filling.     A  good  alloy  will  be  the  result. 

Very  few  seem  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  stoning  such  burs 
as  are  often  needed  for  special  use.  Procure  the  knife  edged 
Arkansas  stone  slips,  place  the  bur  in  the  mandrel  of  an  old  hand 
piece,  or  a  socket  made  for  holding  burs,  wet  the  stone  with  glyce- 
rine and  water,  or  with  light  oil,  and  use  the  stone  as  you  would  a 
file  till  the  edges  are  sharp.  It  is  well  to  work  with  a  glass.  Care 
is  necessary  or  the  stone  will  become  nicked.  Keeping  the  stone 
in  order  is  the  most  particular  part  of  the  operation.  This  is 
done  with  fine  emery  paper.  Cut  a  sheet  of  paper  into  strips 
about  two  inches  wide,  the  shortest  way  of  the  sheet.  Make  the 
strips  into  a  pad  upon  a  piece  of  wood  the  same  width  and  about 
two  inches  longer.  Secure  the  first  paper  to  the  wood  and  the  ends 
of  the  pad  with  glue  or  mucilage.  In  using,  the  upper  leaf  may  be 
torn  off  when  the  grit  has  been  used  up.  To  prevent  nicking,  the 
stone  should  be  drawn  parallel  with  the  pad.  The  emery  cuts 
rapidly,  and  a  sharp,  thin  edge  can  be  produced  in  a  very  short 
time. 
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BY  THEODORE  F.   CHUPEIN,  D.   D.   S.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


When  I  speak  of  ''  Nerve  cases  "  I  include  all  those  cases  wherein 
the  nerve  or  pulp  is  involved.  I  do  not  know,  in  what  I  have  to 
say  on  this  subject,  whether  I  have  anything  new  to  advance,  or 
that  my  way  of  operating  has  any  features  of  originality,  so  that 
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thohc  who  limy  Ik;  (]i8i)4).40<l  to  retH  thifl  may  onl?  Iw  p  .  j  >x9r 
th(*  b(>atcti  track,  yet  the  learning  of  mune  little  |Miint  of  (lifTcr* 
encc  in  the  niaiincr  of  doin^  the*  same    '  "  ur 

or  incentive  for  otTcrin^  an  article  on  a  ii.f 

As  to  the  capping  of  ex|M».Mo<l  pulfM,  or  j      ,  .  \i«*i«-«l,  I 

may    nay  that   |M*rsi8tent  etTortM  at  this  o|MTation  for    n.  ■  4r« 

pa.st  ha^  rather  tended  to  take  the  Rtarch  out  of  my  rrcod  in  it  I 
believe  that  many  ch»oa  of  what  have  l»e<*n  re^anle<i  an  ntK^t-Miful 
o[>erations  in  this  line  are  8Ucc(>Hflefl  founde*!  in  the  imairination  or 
belief  of  the  operator,  and  not  on  grnMl  tfround**:  «»r  »'  •'  •• -^ 
exist  in  tho.se  <ik<e.«<  of  remarkable  const  it  iitiniH.  with  a  •  ^ 
nacity  to  life  in  the  pnlp,  which  we  seldom  84h>  or  have  to  work  for 
in  these  days  of  degenenite  health.  W(>  have  all  ex|)enencc(]  ba> 
latetl   cases  of    pulp  exposure,   wlu-n  the  |"  of 

arsenic  to  the  bare  tissue  has  failed  to  jle\  iim/.  .  an 
reconl  in  which  arsenic  has  Ikhmi  )>icked  into  the  pulp,     .  . 
has  failed  to  devitalize.     Cases  like  these  might  be  cappc«l  luct^oM^ 
fully,  aiul  life  insurance  companies  could  take  extraordinary  rUka, 
and  still  nuike  money,  on  pul|>s  of   this  kind:  but  in  the  very  Urgv 
majority  of  cases  of  pulp  exposure,  pulp  cai  ruay  be  regmrded 

in  the  same  light  in  whidj  l)r.  lltNlgkinsr*  ..i....;i,»  foil — **^ 

delusion  and  a  snare."      I    have  come  to  it   wb«n  a 

tooth    has  ached   for  an   hour  or  more,  and   that   this  at^hing  hm 
occurred  on  two.  three  or  four  (wcasions,  that  the  thorte«t  road  to 
the  end   is  to  devitalize  and   nuike  no  attempt  to  cap.  unle«f*.  am  I 
saiil.  the  patient  is  one  of  a  robust.  \    "  "     •»,   strong,  health*, 
stitulion.  wbi<h  promises  the  liest   «  ;...  .         for  thf   -u.  .  .  -- 
operation  of   pulp  capping.     If   attempt(>d  other\« 
will  surely  reap  failure,  or  if  succtwsful  the  sii<    •  -   «ill  br 
live<l,  and  he  will  in  all  probability  have  to  remow  th«*  oa; 
vitalize  and  till  nH>ts  and  crnwn.      I  am.  tlw     ' 
about     capping    pulp**,   and   Iwdieve  that   ni.    , 
well  as  their  «'omfort  is  better  trrve*!  by  n^ii  ni; 

When  the  pulp  is  to  bo  d(*strovec).  if  the  tooth  it  ^ 
deansi'  «)ut   the  cavity  can»fnlly  and  apply   m   much   areiaiv  (4 
morphia    as    will  lie  on  iht*  end  of  th* 
knife,  mixed  int<»  a  paste  with  oil  of  d 
or  creosote.      I  Jipply  this  in  !'•■   ■  '^''^ 
cotton.     This  will  ordinanh 
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comfortable  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  bring  it  into 
a  better  condition  for  the  application  of  the  arsenic.  At  the  next 
appointment  I  apply  the  arsenic.  Whenever  I  can  possibly  do  it, 
I  apply  the  rubber-dam  before  applying  the  arsenic,  unless  the  cav- 
ity is  easily  accessible,  or  is  in  the  crown  surface  of  a  molar  or 
bicuspid,  or  is  in  such  a  position  that  the  sealing  plug  will  not  cause 
the  arsenic  to  ooze  out.  I  always  aim  at  making  the  application  to 
the  actually  exposed  pulp.  In  doing  this  I  do  not  merely  apply 
it  to  the  point  that  I  see  is  actually  exposed,  but  I  probe  it  in  until 
I  see  the  patient  wince  or  flinch.  I  feel  then  that  the  arsenic  will 
do  its  work  effectually.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  so  severe  that  I 
cannot,  with  the  first  application,  apply  the  arsenic  to  the  actually 
exposed  pulp.  In  such  cases  I  rely  on  the  first  application  for 
the  obtunding  effect  of  the  drug.  The  next  application  may  be 
made  directly  to  the  exposure,  as  the  septum  of  decayed  den- 
tine may  be  almost  painlessly  removed  to  enable  me  to  do  this.  I 
leave  the  arsenic  in  the  tooth  from  one  week  to  ten  days — the  text 
books  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  application  of  arsenic  has  given  me  so  much  trouble  from 
the  intolerable  pain  which  it  gave  my  patients,  that  I  have  as 
often  shrunk  from  applying  it  as  they  have  to  have  it  applied.  I 
have  spoken  on  this  subject  at  different  dental  societies,  only  to 
hear  men  say  ^'^they  never  have  experiences  of  that  kind,"  but  I 
regard  such  language  in  the  same  light  as  we  regard  those  operators 
who  never  have  failures. 

Before  Dr.  Jas.  Truman  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk  made  their  experi- 
ments with  arsenic,  combining  it  with  other  drugs  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  a  painless  devitalizing  agent,  I  had  sent  out  to  Eng- 
land and  procured  through  Messrs.  Ash  &  Sons,  of  London,  some 
of  ''Baldock's  improved  nerve  destroying  paste."  This  prepara- 
tion guaranteed  the  painless  destruction  of  the  pulp,  and  I  must 
say  that  in  my  hands  it  has  met  all  requirements,  and  has  been 
iised  by  me  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Nearly  all  the 
patients  for  whom  I  have  used  it  testify  in  its  favor;  some  to  no 
pain,  others  to  but  slight  pain,  and  very  few  to  a  pain,  or  uneasiness 
extending  to  more  than  four  hours;  in  no  case  was  the  pain  violent. 
On  account  of  the  success  I  have  had  with  this  preparation,  I  have 
not  tested  either  Dr.  Truman's  or  Dr.  Kirk's  formulas. 

The  pulp  being  destroyed,  my  next  procedure  is  to  open  freely. 
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fairly  and  directly  into  tho  pulp  chum)>erM   and  r  I  do  thia 

generally  with  corn nd urn  poinU  on  a  mundrol  -  .|. 

pi(>ee  of  the  dental  (*ngine.      I  do  not  make  uhc-  *a   i  m 

pointtt   \vhi«-h  are  sold   for  thiM  and   oth«  r   ii-i.4,  hut  •  I 

want  for  the  cumo   in  han<l,  from  Mniall  ]•  f  ohl  hi  .n- 

dum  dinkM,  hy  heating  the  mandrel  in  the  hla/^  of  the  ipirit  Ump. 
coating  it  slightly,  while  hot,  with  gum  shelliM'.  and  att 
this  Hujull  pieces  of   hroken  diskn.        The»«»  are  in  t' 
hy   pas.«iiiji;  through   the   hlaze,  and    then  rend* — ' 
manipulating  with  the  fingers,  or  rolling  on  th« 
they  take  the  form  of  a  fiMsure  hur,  or  an  inverted  eone  hur.     With 
this,  kept  well  moistened  with  the  drop  tuho,  I  cut  away  all  veak 
points   of  the  (Town  to  tterure  me  a  free  entraneo  into  the  |Nilp 
rhanilier  an<l  roots.     The  horders  of  the  cavity  Immii    *'  i4inxl, 

my  next  pnnedure  is  to  apply  the  ruhher-dam.      I  .  -    not 

oidy  over  the  tooth  I  am  to  work  on.  hut  over  two  or  r*. 

so  that  my  sight  and  manipulation  nuiy  bo  untraniehMl.  In  Ibe 
use  of  the  ruhher-dam  I  avoid  the  help  of  elam|M  ok  much  an  |ioa- 
sihlc.      I  nuiy  use  damps  to  aid    me   in  up-  '  the  tl.. 

genenilly  remove  the  clamps  after  I  have  s<»<  ..i.i  >ii«>dam  *»  ^.i 

turcs.      Where  there  is  a  strain  on  the  dam   which  mi/!*      i  .-.    it 
to  slip  off  the  tmith,  I  make  a  very  large  knot  in  the  . 
to  net  08  a  shouldtT  or  stay  to  prevent  the  dum   fnmi  being  pulled 
away  from  tho  tiM)th,   and  I  put  smaller  knotjt  in  cuich  ligature  that 
pa-srs  around  tlu»  teeth.     Thcs*-  knots  p-  '      '  '  "^i 

Well  up  on  the  necks  of   the  t4*etli.       I  piu-  - 
gual  or  palatal  surfaces  of  the  ttn^th.  and 

lahial  surfaces.     'I*he  dam  being  Hoeureil.  I  my  etitraiKV 

into  tho  norvu-ehamher  with  exeavators.  removing  all  ImMenod  d»- 
(•ayetl  dentine  overlying  it.      I  next  clear  my  way  further  « 
large  oval   )>ur  in  the  dental  engine,  should  the  cam^  U>  an 
molar,  stopping  from  time  t«»  lime  to  M.."  ""Ut  the  .lit.n,  fu  i 
the    !)ur   with   the  chip   blower,  or  •  ^  out 

blown  out  with  instrumentii  suitable   for  tho  purp  |»* 

chamluT   being   freely  entered.    I   dinvt  my  »'  i  nrtl  to  ihr 

rcH)ls. 

It  will  often  b.'  fouml  lliui  .i'*^- '-  '^ ^-  -   •»— *— »--^ 

there  is  considenibh*  pain  i\i.. 

move  it  from  tho  r«.  a  it  for  thin  in  ■  *> 
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than  that  the  arsenic  may  have  devitalized  to  a  certain  point,  but 
beyond  this  point  the  pulp  is  alive,  and  it  is  the  forcing  of  the 
dead  part  of  the  organ  on  to  the  living,  in  the  effort  of  removal,  or 
the  severing  of  the  living  from  the  dead  portion,  which  causes  pain. 
To  keep  up  this  infliction  for  an  indefinite  period,  giving  consider- 
able pain  at  each  thrust  of  the  barbed  broach  for  the  removal  of 
the  devitalized  part,  is  a  procedure  that  few  are  disposed  to  put  up 
with,  and  I  have  found  that  the  quickest  way  for  the  operator  and 
tlie  most  satisfactory  one  for  the  patient  is  the  operation  known  as 
''knocking  out  the  pulp/'  This  operation  consists  in  sharpening 
a  piece  of  orange-wood,  by  whittling  it  and  filing  it  down  to  a  very 
fine  attenuated  point,  approximating  in  length  and  size  to  the  size 
of  the  pulp  to  be  removed.  The  approach  having  been  made  ac- 
cessible, the  point  is  dipped  in  carbolic  acid.  It  is  then  introduced 
into  the  root  where  the  pulp  is  to  be  removed,  and  gently  insinu- 
ated therein  until  it  holds  its  position.  Sometimes  it  has  to  be  held 
with  the  left  hand  in  position,  but  it  is  better  when  it  can  be  intro- 
duced sufficiently  far  to  keep  its  position  itself  without  being  held, 
than  to  hold  it  with  the  left  hand.  A  quick,  sharp,  decided  blow 
is  given  to  the  protruding  end  of  the  stick  with  a  small  mallet  in 
the  right  hand,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  Patients  report 
ordinarily  little  or  no  pain,  others  severe,  but  over  so  quick  that  it 
is  done  before  they  have  time  to  complain,  and  the  large  majority 
who  admit  severe  pain  prefer  this  short  operation  to  the  tantalizing 
one  of  fishing  out  the  pulp  with  the  barbed  broach.  Generally  the 
pulp,  which  is  completely  crushed  or  mashed  by  the  stick,  comes 
away  when  the  stick  is  withdrawn,  but  when  it  does  not,  it  can  be 
painlessly  removed  with  the  pulp  canal  cleansers  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. Should  the  stick  break  off  in  the  root,  it  may  be  easily  drilled 
out,  or  it  may  be  left  in  as  a  root  filling,  there  being  sufficient  car- 
bolic acid  absorbed  by.  the  stick  to  render  antiseptic  so  much  of  th^ 
pulp  as  may  have  been  pressed  between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  root 
canal. 

There  are  many  operators  who  contend  that  the  roots  should 
never  be  reamed  out  with  pulp  canal  reamers,  and  say  they  should 
be  left  as  they  are  made  by  nature,  only  cleansing  them  thoroughly. 
I  cannot,  however,  conceive  how  this  thorough  cleansing  can  be 
accomplished  unless  room  is  made  to  do  the  cleansing,  and  for  this 
reason  I  use  pulp  canal  reamers  to  assist  in  this  part  of  the  work. 


If  mediciiH's  an-  nsi<|  for  the  cure  of  ili-  i-.  in  the  rooU  of  Uvth, 
tii(;ro  miirit  ix*  Hpace  to  make*  tlio  upplioation  of  thoie  roeclirinm,  and 
lu'FUM*   th«'   roaming  out  of  the  n^itii  iM  ndnii-  i>f 

thf  many  instrumcnlH  put  on   the   ninrkct   i>>  iMBt 

maniifactunTs,    I    rf;;unl   none  mo  highly  ujt  the  .u   .  Anal 

reamers.     These  were  once  nmnufai*turc<l  hy  tho  8.  S.  Whit«  I' 
tal  Maniifaeturing  Co.,  and  the  inritnimcntK  nmde  bj  them  were  a 
ph'asure  to  work  with.     Thoy  wore  keen,  well  tcnij>ere<|,  .  if 

<*f  the  cutting  liead   tlie  same  Hi/.<'  and  on  a  level  with  iii  itii<>v». 

.iiid  tlie  hhaft  just  flexible  enough  in  pro|K>rtion  to  »'>  •  -'< f  the 

working  points.      Hut  since  they  have  dis^'ontinueil  i<  m.  I 

have  never  lK»en  able  to  pro<'ure  from  any  inittninient  maker  an\ 
of  theM>  reamers  so  admirably  adaptcnl  for  the  work  af  thnne  I  HrRt 
obtaine«I  from  the  White  Company.  Some  o|H>rHtors  have  told  me 
fliat  they  break  many  of  the-^c  drills  in  the  nxjts.  but  I  ran  awun*  my 
listeners  that  I  have  only  had  one  accident  of  this  ki«>.l  !i  ii.t«  o 
to  me  after  |H»rhapa  two  or  three  years*  us<»  of  these*  »: 
The  accident,  I  think,  is  likely  to  occur  fn>m  the  diroctionii  thai 
are  given   for  their  U6<*.      We  are  told  that  the  NnialU*st  si/-  1 

l>e   u8«m1   first,   gradually  imrcasini:  as  prognv»w  iit  m  ^  '  '         my 

way  of  prcM'edure    is  just   the   reverse.      I   us»»  the   1  ■-   I 

enter  the  root,  and  ream  out  with  this  to  a  certain  d<  ,  .' 

the  debris  confltanily  as   I   pnK't»ed;  then    I  ufie  a  Mie  and 

pHM'efMl   in   the  siime  way   with   this,  and  finally  with  the 
uize.     I  nso  only  thrin*  sizen.      If  there  in  any  choking  of  i! 
it  is  needless  to  exjH'ct  thes««  instruments  to  make  wa\  lhr» 
obstruction:  they  will  not  do  it.  fnr  they  an*  reamer-    »••?   l-  " 
the  obstruction  with  the  snuillest  prob«H.  an«l  uIm 
the  (*aiuil  the  reamers  will  follow  and  make  clean  work.     The  p- 
I  nuike  mys4df,  out  of  piano  wire,  hy  iHHUiring  a  piece  in  a 
handl(>  and  cutting  it  down  gnidually  on  a  • 
polishing  latlu'.  and  afterwanls  britigir  -    *    ' 
with  eruery  pajHT.      .V  pr«»be  of  this  k: 
Meccs.sary  for  the  work  ex|M«cted  of  it,  .i 

^     to  break  olT  in  the  canal,  except  hy  very  roiiph  or  rn 
It  will  be  found  that  in  many  roota  the  entran 

J     §nf!lciiMitly  t-yliiulrical  t«»  |H'rmit  the  uim'  of  lb 
^et.     They  an*  uneven  and  rai:;:cd.  and  if  ^  • 
leafuers  cut     the  chancer  arr  fh;it  tb"\   im.» 
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used.  I  overcome  this  difficulty  by  first  preparing  the  way  by  the 
use  of  a  flexible  bur,  such  as  is  known  as  160  of  the  S.  S.  White 
Dental  Catalogue  for  1870,  in  the  list  of  instruments  for  the 
dental  engine.  This  instrument  smoothes  down  the  angles  at  the 
opening  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  reamers  to  follow  without  lia- 
bility of  breaking.  The  roots  being  all  cleaned  out  by  the  use  of 
the  reamers  and  other  instruments  used  for  the  purpose,  are  then 
filled.  If  the  case  is  one  of  pulp  devitalization,  the  roots  and 
crown  may  be  filled  at  once,  but  if  it  be  one  of  putrescent  pulp  or 
alveolar  abscess,  I  treat  the  roots  by  medication  and  disinfection 
before  final  filling.  I  fill  the  roots  with  cotton.  I  have  been  using 
cotton  as  a  root-filling  for  twenty-five  years,  and  though  I  have 
tried  the  other  materials  suggested,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that 
any  of  them  possess  advantages  over  a  root-filling  of  cotton.  With 
the  roots  prepared  for  filling  as  I  have  described,  it  is  quite  as  easy 
to  fill  them  with  wood,  chloride  or  phosphate  of  zinc,  gold,  tin, 
lead  or  gutta-percha,  yet,  as  I  have  said,  I  cannot  see,  nor  has  ex- 
perience taught  me,  that  any  of  these  materials  are  any  better  than 
cotton.  I  introduce  the  cotton  in  very  small  pieces,  about  the 
size  of  a  mustard  seed  bird-shot,  saturated  with  creosote  or  carbolic 
acid,  or  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodol,  and  not  in  a  long  string, 
as  is  generally  done.  Introduced  in  this  way  the  cotton  can  be  car- 
ried up  as  far  as  the  reamers  have  prepared  the  root,  without  chok- 
ing, which  is  not  always  possible  with  cotton  made  into  a  long 
thread  or  string.  The  roots  filled,  I  fill  the  crown  with  gold  or 
amalgam,  as  seems  best  for  the  case. 

If  I  have  a  pulp  case  with  an  external  fistula  to  deal  with,  I  do 
not  put  on  the  rubber  dam  until  a  cure  is  effected.  I  pursue  the 
same  treatment  in  these  cases,  in  the  matter  o'f  reaming  out  the 
roots,  removing  all  debris  as  I  proceed.  Before  medicating  the 
roots  I  make  sure  that  the  canal  is  open  at  the  apex,  by 
using  the  probe  freely  and  judging  the  length  of  the  root  by  the 
depth  that  the  probe  passes  into  the  root,  as  also  by  the  flinching  of 
the  patient  when  the  probe  passes  through  the  foramen.  I  use  as 
medicines,  1st,  the  bichloride  mercury  (1  to  1000)  freely  on  a  probe 
to  which  a  few  shreds  of  cotton  are  attached,  pumping  this  in.  If 
there  is  much  pus  I  use  after  this  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in 
the  same  way.  After  this  I  pump  creosote  or  carbolic  acid  through 
the  root  along  the  track  of  the  abscess,  until  it  bubbles  or  froths  at 
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the  fiHtiiloiiH  o|)oiiin^*.      I  huve  luul  Htich  g(Mxl  nuccufli  with  either  of 

\\\iiM'.  two  old  ronie'licH  for  the  trcattiictitof  al>fM*oii.  that  I  h«vi*  ^rrat 
'lijiiHM!  on   thfiii.      If    th«*Hi'  III  ' 

iool  and  appear  at  the  (iHtiiloiiK  ^.^^  ••"•...  • 

flif  root  in  not  frooly  ojiencMl,  or  it  may  U*  i 
-I  crooked,  an  in  frequently  the  caiw  with  tho  emlii  of  the 
lie  lateral  incinorH  and  the  rootK  of  the  Hntt  hicuHpidfi.      If  the  r 

-  (T(joked  nothing  can  he  done  to  free  it.  and  all  that  may  ' 

-  to   treat    the  abscess  from  the  nutnide.      I  never  f •  •  ' 
.f  a  cure  wlien  tlie  ahsceHs  in  trrati'd  tlirou^h  theexi.  ., 

when  medicines  are  carried  through  the  nxit  and  along  t 
tlicMihscest).     If  the  tooth  Ik*  a  central  incisor,  a  cuiipid.  a  ncrnnd 

icuspid  or  the  palatine  nnjt  of  an  up|H>r  nudar,  the  failure  of  n 
nines  to  pass  through   will  douhtlesjt  Ik*  due  to  <!  " 
'nramina  nf  these  roots.      This  must   Ik*  clean^l  a»».i^   » 

r  l»roa<hes,  otherwise  a  cure  cannot  Ih'  l(Htke<l  for.      It  i- 

f  these  ni<'<licines  on  these  clisi'ascd  surfaces  which  efTiit  li. 
and  if  the  medicines  do  not  come  in  contact  with  them  a  can*  ran- 
not  he  expectc<l. 

It  is  well  to  examine  your  proln's  and  hroachr**  fmtn  t;- 
with  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  as  there  n^'r  '-  »'  >"  -  "    • 
may  not  alTect    them  at    first,   hut  which  n 
after  constant  use,  and  as  will  Ik?  nuNtt  likely,  to  hn*iik  in  the  r* 

lusing  the  operator  a  w<»rld  of  trouhle  to  remove.  When  • 
(laws  are  discovered  it  is  hcst  to  disi*ard  the  instrument  rather  t 
run  the  risk  of  a  fractun-  in  the  nM)t. 

The  abscess   being   treate<l  as  desi'riU'd,  the  m«l  i-  fil!«  d  li-jhrlv 
with  cotton;   the  oritlce  of  the  cavity  is  als4)  light  1\ 
tho   ingress  of   small   particles  of    foiNl.     If  on   the  return  of 
patient   things   hnik   favorable,    the    ro«»t  may  lie  tllle«l  t 

•  »tton  and  the  orifice  also  cinsely  s*«ale<l.      If  •     ' 
«»f  the   medication   is   indi(*ated.     <hi  the  thii 

^    the  ri'inoval  of  the  cotton  it  is  found  clean,  f n  • 

the   rubb«»r  dam    nuiy  t»e  applieil  and  the  tooth  '  The  r- 

ll 

•\\uultl   ll    Mill    Im-    Ih-II.T    t..    Hit     ih.       i. '. 
ui  follow  thlM  with  th«'  K'TlllK  »<l''  "I    niifi*.  I  r 

•  imoii  fur  till*  rm|t|«>yiiif«nt  of  tht*  morrurir  chktriilo  •> 

I  rwmnto.  not  U»injf  of  thr  <Mimr  tmlurr.  U  n«Tpr  iiHll««l»»l  «l»«*«  .AiUJjt  »  isl 
u.  — KniTnK. 
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should  be  made  quite  dry  before  filling.  If  the  case  is  one  of  a 
central  or  lateral  incisor  or  a  cuspid,  where  the  entrance  to  the  root 
is  made  through  the  palatal  aspect  of  the  teeth,  I  prefer  to  fill  the 
cavity  (after  filling  the  root)  with  gutta-percha,  and  let  the  case 
go  thus  for  a  year  or  more.  There  is  little  or  no  wear  on  the  gutta- 
percha on  these  surfaces,  and  should  there  be  any  after  trouble 
(which  might  occur  when  all  things  looked  favorable),  it  is  easy  to 
remove  the  gutta-percha  and  renew  the  treatment.  All  good  sol- 
diers look  to  an  easy  retreat.  In  bicuspids  and  molars,  where  the 
approach  is  made  from  their  disto-masticating  or  mesio-masticating 
aspects,  I  fill  the  roots  and  cover  the  floor  of  the  cavity  with  gutta- 
percha, letting  this  extend  by  gradual  manipulation  to  a  feather 
edge  at  the  cervical  margin  of  the  cavity,  and  over  this  I  fill  with 
phosphate  cement.  Should  the  case  give  trouble  after  a  year's  pro- 
bation, it  is  easy  to  remove  the  filling  and  renew  the  treatment  to 
give  relief. 

In  cases  of  putrescent  pulp,  I  get  rid  of  the  odor  by  first  washing 
out  with  Eau  de  Cologne.*  I  then  apply  the  dam  and  use  bichlo- 
ride freely,  and  next  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  1  disinfect 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  iodol  in  ether.  I  have  been  using  this 
in  preference  to  iodoform  because  of  the  disgusting  and  persistent 
odor  of  the  latter.  In  conversation  with  a  physician  who  has  quite 
a  large  practice,  for  whom  I  was  treating  a  tooth,  he  informed  me 
that  iodol  was  much  more  extensively  used  as  a  disinfectant  among 
physicians  than  iodoform.  My  success  with  it,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  has  been  very  marked.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  quotation  '^  Similia  similihiis  curantur,"  then  iodol  ought  to 
cure  putrescent  pulp,  for  if  a  probe  be  dipped  in  the  solution 
and  then  put  into  the  blaze  of  a  spirit  lamp  it  will  give  off  an  odor 
almost  identical  with  the  odor  we  are  all  familiar  with  as  coming 
from  putrescent  pulps.     Try  it. 

In  immediate  root-filling  I  have  not  taken  much  stock,  yet  I  think 
when  a  dry,  powdery  condition  of  the  pulp  is  observed,  or  where 
the  pulp  has  been  devitalized  and  the  pulp  all  removed  and  the 
roots  properly  treated  and  disinfected,  the  case  may  be  permanently 
filled,  but  I  do  not  think  this  should  ever  be  done  in  cases  of  alveo- 
lar abscess  or  putrescent  pulps. 


*  Not  a  disinfectant. 
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CLINK '8. 

Tlio  Fraiikliii  S(>iicH)I  HiiiMing,  romcr  of  l.'Uh  and  K  Su..  vm 
(Icvotcil  to  ('liiiii-s,  the  oxhiliitinii  nf  a)i|iliaiKM>«,  niid  the  exhibit-  --^ 
Mh*  ricvcral  dental  inanufaetiiriiifi^  rompanie^. 

Tlu?  l)aMrtnont  was  litt«'<l  up  with  event hin^f  iUH*t^marv  for  chni'  -« 
in  proHtlietic  dentistry.  Here  I)r.  L.  I*.  Iliiitkell.  of  Chieai^.  wnd 
hr.  John  Allen,  of  New  York,  gave  clinicn  in  continuoui  in>n» 
work  :  l>i.  .1.  Hall  Fx-wis,  of  \Vashin;,'ton,  I).  C,  in  pdil  ; 

hr.  \\ .  \N  .   l*i\ans,  of  Washin^'ton,  I).  ('.,  in  zv' 

l)r.  ('.  ('.  Carroll.  «»f   Mradville,  Pa.,  in  eiwl  .i...  , ...  . 

bridj^'e    work;  and    Dr.   .1.   .1.    M.    l*atrick.   of    li.  ..   III..   |»t^ 

n)eth(»d  of  nwikin^  ^ohl  (Towns. 

On  the  first  floor  all  the  desks  and  iNMiehen  had  l^een  r< 
''oin  the  dilTerent  school  r(M)nis,  and  t  \^ 
i-aeh  one  placed  inside  of  a  low  niilin^'  ji' 
tient  from  the  crowd,  amphitheatre  platfo: 
for  the  convenience  of  s|H»otators. 

On  the  floor  helow  were  found  tho  displays  of  the  S.  S.  \ll 
Co.,  the  Welch   Dental  Co..  H.  S.  Williams.  The  An 
Mfg.  Co..  The  Wilminu'ton  Co..  and  the  d     *   ' 
bury   »!t   .lohnson.     The   water  power  in  I '  ...  .^  - 

cient   to   run    the    water    motor   of    l)r.   <        .      'L  '^^ 
Seotland.  which  was  exhihitiMl  in  the  court  of  the  Ar 

Among  the  appliances  exhibitiMl  were  the  Inter 
Dr.    Wm.   Carr.  of   .New    York  ;  a    \\i\\ 
IrreisMilarities.   hy   Dr.    V.    K.   Turner,  --i    !».• 
Palate  Ohtnrator.  hy   Dr.  W.  H.  .McUmhI.  .  f 
Dr.  (ienes(>'s  Anatomical  Articulator,  and  h: 
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Dr.  V.  H.  Jackson,  of  New  York,  also  had  a  large  collection  of  ap- 
pliances for  regulating,  with  casts,  models,  etc. 

Dr.  J.  J.  R.  Patrick,  of  Belleville,  111.,  had  a  new  catch  for 
attaching  a  piece  of  tape  to  the  rubber  dam  for  each  patient,  in 
place  of  the  elastic  ribbon  in  use ;  also  a  shield  for  protecting  the 
gums  while  trimming  stumps  for  artificial  crowns. 

Drs.  H.  A.  Parr,  of  New  York  ;  E.  B.  Call,  of  Peoria,  111. ;  H.  C. 
Merriam,  of  Salem,  Mass.;  T.  S.  Waters,  of  Baltimore;  J.  J.  R. 
Patrick,  of  Belleville,  111.;  E.  Parmly  Brown,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  R.  Knapp,  of  New  Orleans,  La. ;  S.  S.  Stowell,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass. ;  E.  T.  Starr,  of  Philadelphia ;  J.  S.  Thompson,  of  Atlanta^ 
Ga. ;  and  S.  Ludwig,  of  Chicago,  gave  clinics  in  crowns  and  bridge 
work.  Dr.  J.  A.  Daly  was  present  with  his  all  gold  lining  for  vul- 
canite plates. 

Dr.  Younger,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dr.  Louis  Ottofy,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Dr.  G.  L.  Curtis,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  implanted  teeth  by 
the  ^*^  Younger'^  method. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  McCausey,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  Dr.  B.  H.  Smith, 
of  Baltimore,  used  an  aqueous  solution  (yo^o^o")  ^^  hydronaphthol,  as  a 
germicide  and  disinfectant  in  treating  putrescent  pulps. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Geran,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Dr.  E.  S.  Niles,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Timme,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  demonstrated  the 
Herbst  method,  with  the  Wolrab  gold.  Dr.  Geran  also  used  cylin- 
ders and  soft  foil  with  BonwilFs  mechanical  mallet,  in  combination 
with  the  Herbst  method,  using  ^^  grs.  of  gold  in  building  up  a 
tooth,  the  cavity  involving  the  whole  of  the  masticating  surface  of 
a  second  molar. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Swartwout,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  used  the  Wolrab  gold  for 
lining  cavities,  packing  with  Watt's  crystal  gold. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  crowned  four  central  incisors, 
cutting  off  the  teeth,  taking  out  the  live  pulps  with  broaches  while 
benumbed  or  paralyzed  by  the  shock,  filling  the  roots  and  placing 
the  crowns  on  the  stumps  at  one  operation. 

Among  the  contour  operators  were  Drs.  R.  F.  Ludwig,  who  used 
Whitefield's  electric  engine,  and  Dr.  G.  S.  Salomon,  of  Chicago,  the 
latter  using  Kearsing's  foil,  with  the  Detroit  Motor  Co.'s  battery 
motor  and  the  Bonwill-Webb  mallet  ;  Dr.  Wm.  Crenshaw,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  who  made  a  series  of  eight  or  ten  consecutive  contour 
operations  in  the  left  upper  jaw,  restoring  teeth  which  had  been 


I 


.\intli    1  iilirnnt tnniii    M^iiiriii    t^onui 


^>o 


-••vercly  cut  away  with  lih-H,  etc.;  H.  II.  \V<kx1 
llti-.:   Dr.   Sprciiklc,  of  ('u1|)0|)ikt,    Va.;  Dr.  M.  C.   Manhaii,  of 
Littl.-   l{ork.  Ark.:   Dr.  If.    K.   Harvey,  of  fl.      '      '     m- 
jnh\  aii<i  platiiiuiii  :   Dr.  <i.  11.  Chewiiifi^.  of  i  .... 
niii;(  (Quarter  (Vntiiry  foil  :   Dr.  T.  S.  Watorn.  of  K» 
No.  30  Cohesive  foil  with  the  eJectrio  mallet ;  Dr.  Wm.  liarki 
l*rovi«lenc<',  I{.  1.:   Dr.  C.  S.  Carr,  of  .larkMHi.  .Mirh..  in  f 
•jry  Iar<;(»  cavity  used  tin  ami   gold,    Ri."  \  felt    foil    [.. 

.ogcthrr.   ami  an   artirulatiii;,'  faco  of   plaiii  -  ii.   j>,.    j^     ^^ 

I'rici'.  of  \vw  York,  using  suMMith  |M)int  plii„_  i  wtft  f..ll 

Dr.   IlMfjjcinz,  of    Rochester,  \.  Y.,  made  a  tilling  with  r\ 
Dr.  K.  C  Moore,  of  Detroit,  .Mich..  uwhI  Williams*  soft  foil  c\ 
iors;   Dr.    (Jen.  \V.  Whitetiehl,  of    Kvansville.    III.,   o|)onite<l  with 
Sr«Min*r's  pia.-itir  gold;   Dr.  L.  L.    Davis,  of    F^aton    T*  ^>* 

iscd   the  eiectro-inagnetir  malh't;   Dr.  H.  .\.  Parr.  •  .     ...   'i 
it'inonstrated  the  value  of  his  I'niversid  Se|Minitor;   Dr.  R.  H.  ,\.; 
f  <  Jainesville,  (Ja.,  treated  a  numl)er  of  eases  of  pyorrhiea  al 
iaris    hy    his   new  ineth(»<l;   Dr.    Win.    11.    Richanls.  of    Knoi\ 
Terifi.,  treated  cas<«8  of  antral   ahsrrss.  and  Dr.  ti*it.  W.  W! 
illustrate<l  his  method  of  hlrarhin;,'   dismlnriMl   t«'««th    hy   im.-*.; 
current  nf  t-irctricity   through  cnininon  sjdt.  pai-kt^l   iti  !?•  .  » 
liheratingj'lilorine,  aixl  thus  setting  frtvoxygrn,  the  h. 
in  the  tuhuli.      Dr.  Shumway  gave  several  clinics  with   h 
|)ointed   pluggers. 

Interi'st  in  the  clinics  was  unal»aic«i  i«i  ihe%- 
tions  being  |H>rf<*rinc(l  on   Saturday,  tin*  day 
the  CongrcHs.      Indeed,  the  Kranklin  Sch«M»l  1 
the  central  point  of  inten»st  of  the  section.     As  early  . 
A.  M.  it  was  usually  throngeil.  and  the  o|M>nitoni  wen*  al  work,  ami 
from  that  time  during  tlu*  wludo  day. 
the  ses.'^ions,  it  was  ditVicult  to  make  on«  •<  ^.i;  m 
rooms.     When  tin*  time  »'ame  for  o|N>nnig  the  -■ 
and  committees  had  hard  work  to  stop   the  |> 
and  the  crowd  lingered  until  after  the  last  o|M«ratnr  cl«»t««l 
and  to<»k  otT  his  idVice  ciwit.      Foreign  memU'rn  nf   \] 
es|HMMally  anxious  to  witness  the  •dini«'«*  of  wh 
much.      .\nu»ri<'an  dentistry  was   kiiMwn   !••  ^ 
and  American  «>pemlors  to  Itv  the  UvhL  in  • 
ooiu*eits  and  fruitful   in  ingenious  de> 
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liad  seen  fine  fillings  that  had  been  inserted  in  America,  and  were 
anxious  to  learn  the  exact  modus  operandi. 

American  dentists  are  always  interested  in  clinics.  They  belong 
to  a  practical  people,  who  have  been  chiefly  engaged  during  the  com- 
paratively brief  period  of  their  national  history  in  the  solution  of 
urgent  industrial  questions,  and  this  has  given  a  turn  to  national 
enquiry  and  experimentation.  Dentistry  in  America  was  early 
thrown  on  its  own  resources,  and  obtaining  no  recognition  from  its 
scientific  mother.  Medicine,  it  at  once  became  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle for  professional  existence,  and  that,  too,  has  tended  to  make  its 
character  real  and  practical.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  from 
this  national  and  international  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  the  known 
character  for  originality  and  inventive  genius  of  American  dentists, 
the  practical  part  of  the  dental  section  of  the  Ninth  International 
Medical  Congress  should  have  been  of  great  interest.  Nor  did 
any  one  express  any  disappointment  in  the  exhibitions.  American 
operators  are  accustomed  to  work  before  an  audience,  and  habituated 
to  the  necessary  explanations,  and  the  clinics  maintained  their  at- 
tractions to  the  last. 

Of  all  the  demonstrations  of  operative  dentistry,  perhaps  nothing 
attracted  more  universal  attention  than  implantation.  It  was  ex- 
emplified by  Drs.  Younger,  Ottofy  and  Curtis.  Dr.  Younger,  as 
the  one  who  introduced  it  to  the  profession  of  to-day,  and  who  has 
enjoyed  greater  experience  in  it,  was,  of  course,  the  first  favorite. 
He  is  a  dashing,  daring,  brilliant,  rapid  operator,  of  striking  ap- 
pearance and  confidence-begetting  mien.  Perhaps  his  operations 
were  not  more  skillfully  conducted  than  those  of  the  others,  but  the 
interest  centered  in  him,  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Section 
of  General  Surgery  attended  his  clinics,  and  gave  the  operation 
close  attention. 

The  exhibits  of  the  different  dental  depots  also  attracted  great 
attention,  especially  from  the  foreigners  present.  There  were  so 
many  ingenious  helps  that  were  new  to  them,  and  so  much  of  Amer- 
ican methods  of  practice  could  be  studied  from  an  examination  of  the 
implements  with  which  they  performed  their  wonders,  that  the 
rooms  of  the  principal  exhibitors  were  constantly  crowded.  The 
small  army  of  the  employees  of  the  S.  S.  White  Co.  especially,  were 
kept  constantly  busy  in  answering  questions  and  explaining  appli- 
ances. 


Cenirul  Dental  Association  of  Northern  New  Jernetf. 

Tho  gold  exhibit  of  K.  S.  Williunm  altnulo*!  univfr^iil  ntt«riil..fi. 
and  his  display  was  much  udinirfd. 

Tho  display  of  Seabury  &  .John>ujn  did  not  receivi?  the  »ll«*ni:Mn 
whicli  its  just  merits  demandcfl,  for  it   wa«   not   in  a  < 
location.   Tho  exhibit  of  the  a})pliam-cs  of  Dr.  I*ttr 
KaiiMas.  was  in   the   wiuic  room,  and    that    too  d.  .  ..      ^,  *  .*«  j..^^ 
<lrscrl>. 

In  ad<lition  to  the  American  exhibitors,  the  great  houjw  of  C. 
Ash  Ct  Sons,  of  fjondon,  who  have  a  bninch  house  in  Xew  York  (on 
indeed  they  have  in  most  of  the  irn|M)rtant  dental  cities  of  the 
showed  a  large  stock  of  their  rnamifartures,  and  it  was  Vf  '-■ 
ivu  to  compare    Knglish   with    American  instruments, 
this  was  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  America — and  sometimcx  n** 
but  to  the  practicing  dentist  the  benefit   was  the  same,  which* 
riii^ht  claim  superiority. 

'I'hr?  rooms  of  the  other  exhiiiitors  mimed  m  mis  rcjHiri  w* 
stantly  thronged,  ami  the  <lisplays  murdi  admire<l.     Then'  u 
one  which  did  not    have  some  spnial   features  of  interest   tr  i 
tracted  the  attention,  not  alone  of  the  dentist,  but  of  the  mem 
of  other  sections,  and  of  the  non- professional  visitor  an  well. 

CENTRAL   DKNTAL  AS8(K,'IATH)N  OF  NoKTHKRN  NKW  JKJ 


IlKCfF  \i:    MIITINU    FUU   orTOliKU.    1*^*<T 


HeI'OKTKD    Kolt   TUK    lM>KI'KM)K?rr    I'RAlTmuXKM. 


A    |ia|M  I    »;i>   ir;iu    n\    i>r.    K.   S.  Xilrf*.  ..["    Ro-* ':'»on  ••  rVad 

ami  I)isca.sed  Teeth  and  tlu'ir  Treatment."  (see  jki  !t,;r:!.- 

the  reading  of  the  paper  the  author  referre<l  to  « 
the  subject,  and  he  explained  them  as  fcdlows:  — 

The  pulp  having  died,  the  infective  matter  has  found  it«  ^« 
into  the  tissues,  and  they  hav«>  be«'nme       '         1  and  i* 
puration  ensues,  gases  are  formed,  and   •. .•....;    the  p 
the  surface  here    (referring  to  ilrawing).     This  is  a  « 
1  understand  is  calletl  alveolar  abncetti.      In  a  cas<*  of  this  kind  thr 
iliseased  condition  may  go  on  to  that  extent  that  tho  alv(M>lu«  it«rlf 
becomes  diseased,  dead  bone  is  forniod.  and  it  is  niKH'AMiry  to  ctti  il 
away. 

a 
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I  have  never  seen  but  one  case  in  which  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth  did  not  eradicate  the  disease,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  although  the  alveolus  is  affected,  the  tooth  is  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  If  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  cures  the  disease,  it 
evidently  comes  from  the  tooth;  and  if  the  tooth  is  hermetically 
sealed  the  tissues  will  tolerate  it,  and  it  will  become  a  useful  organ. 

If  we  allow  arsenic  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  root  it  will  always 
cause  trouble.  If  I  get  to  the  end  of  a  tooth  in  which  the  pulp 
is  alive  with  my  broach^  when  I  withdraw  it  there  is  usually  no  in- 
flammation following.  The  pulp  heals  over  when  no  arsenic  has 
reached  that  point.  I  cannot  see  any  of  the  root,  yet  theoretically 
that  is  the  method  that  should  be  pursued.  I  know  that  a  great 
many  are  inclined  to  make  a  free  opening.  I  always  fear  an  open- 
ing of  that  kind,  where  wounded  tissue  will  be  left  and  a  condition 
be  set  up  that  would  cause  inflammation. 

Merely  wiping  the  canal  with  cotton  is  hardly  sufficient  to  dry  it 
into  the  dentine  to  any  extent.  It  is  often  forgotten  or  overlooked 
that  the  dentine  itself  takes  up  the  infectious  matter^  and  that 
very  often  this  matter  may  get  into  the  canal,  and  this  would  not 
take  place  if  it  had  been  dried.  I  always  dry  as  much  as  possible, 
both  in  filling  and  in  antiseptic  treatment. 

Dr.  Atkinson — I  am  apt  to  characterize  things  by  the  names 
that  best  suit  them.  I  was  never  more  astonished  in  my  life  than 
at  the  presentment  that  has  been  made  to-night.  If  the  essayist 
has  really  given  us  a  synopsis  of  what  he  has  done,  or  if  this  is  his 
experience,  he  needs  our  sympathies.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
he  means  by  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  and  a  five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Dr.  Niles — A  twenty  per  cent,  solution  is  one  consisting  of  twenty 
parts  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  eighty  parts  of  water,  and  a 
five  per  cent,  solution  consists  of  five  parts  of  the  bichloride  and 
ninety-five  parts  water. 

Dr.  Atkinson — It  will  not  dissolve  at  an  ordinary  temperature, 
or  without  some  adventitious  aid,  and  it  leaves  a  precipitate,  show- 
ing that  the  whole  is  not  held  in  solution. 

What  becomes  of  pulps  that  are  senile  ?  The  senile  condition  is 
a  minified  blood  circulation  and  an  increased  calcareous  deposit, 
that  has  many  modes  of  expression.  All  those  who  have  extracted 
teeth   of    old  persons  will  remember  that  the  roots  are  nearly  as 
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trnnspan'tit   a^  v(\iiM,   nhowiii^  that  the  roil  Uloml  no  lot.. 
lutes  ill  the  roinimntA  of  tlic  piil)>-(|iariiU*r  tliat  i'4  nlw 
tlif  rtidi?  of  tlu!  Mi'jioHJt  of  jMMonilary  <li*ntii)«\     Tlif  iii 
tliat  m.'curH  Ih   towanl  the  eiiihrynnir  comlition,  and 
that  tho  pulp  (Minnot  dio  till  there  in  a  microbe  then*. 

FiCt  uri  follow  this  pulp  buHineiu.  Thechancenarethat  in  theeajum 
cited  there  wanan  exceiuive  r|iiantity  of  lime-HaltM  preitent,  and  if  Tou 
have  the  ability  to  drill  through  and  let  out  the  pun  you  wilt  bo 
able  to  restore  the  tooth,  by  proj)er  treatment,  to  a  healthy  eondi- 
tion  without  Iosh  of  the  pulp.  I  have  found  teeth  that  did  wrll  in 
that  condition.  'I'he  change  that  takes  place  in  an  expoM»d  pulp  ii 
usually  partial  or  complete  atrophy,  of  which  there  arc  scveml  kimU. 
There  nuiy  be  simple  recession  of  the  cornmi  of  the  pulp.  I- 
the  rhamber  dry  and  the  balance  of  the  bullN)us  jMirtion  Mi  inf 
pulp  livin;^';  or  atrophy  may  exteml  throughout  the  eiitiri-  buKxiUN 
portion  of  the  pulp,  leaving  tho  chaml>er  full  of  a  gel..  <  maun 

(»f  hy[)er-oxidized  hydrate  of  carbon,  with  normal  pul|M  in  the 
roots;  or  it  may  <lie  to  tho  ends  of  the  roots  and  Ih»  c^onvertocl  into 
a    hyaline  or  jelly-like  nuiss.  where  oxy-<'hloride  I'  'or 

it  may  die  liy  a  conversion  into  an  atheromatous  » 
as    fatty   degeneration,   akin   to  what    is  seen   in  •  ■ 
naiiK-    of   adijioeere.      .Ml   these  changes  are  iMlorlcfts  and  )x*nign. 
Hut  where  the  return  to  the  embryonic  condition   \a  to  rapid  an  to 
initiate  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissue  so  rapidly  as  to  di  -  itr 

the  jMubryonal  corpuscles  into  pus  cnrpus<*les  and  s<'t  fr 

cal  and  carburcttcd  gases,  the  pulp  is  nlTensive  to  snu 

extirpation;  then  after  disinfecting  surli  aeamil.S4>al  upand  r- 
tlu*  contour  of  the  t<Mith.      If  the  gentlenuin  can  take  out  thenbrib 
in  the  tubuli  of  the  canal,  and  disinfect  the  little  canalieuli,  I  vill 
thank   him   to  instruct   me  how  to  do  it.     I  hav«*  wn  an 

instance  where  a  tibril  has  Ikmmi  taken  out  in  such  u<  <>iiMi  T>r. 

liarrett  said  he  had  s«H»n  a  solution   of  gutta-|H*n*lwi   in  «  *  'ui 

ooze  out  from  the  tubules  into  tho  |H»ricenientum. 

I  have  put  four  grains  of  bichloritle  of  morcunr  into  an  ount'r  of 
water,  and  have  always  fouml  a  pre<*ipitate  that   was  not    '  ^1. 

showing   what    was  sup)m>S4mI   to   Im»  thi*  '"  *  ^1 

an  (»r«Iinary  lem|>erature.      I  have  mnMi   i.. ••  '^ 

buiucn  tilling  tin*  entin*  pulp-chamU«r  of  a  . 
rcK)t.  and  no  evidence  of  di8<*asc  whatever.     I  <  »<I 
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dressed  it  for  a  few  days  before  filling.  I  would  not  do  that  again. 
I  would  immediately  fill.  I  think  nature  knows  a  little  of  what 
she  is  about  in  these  cases,  and  we  should  do  just  as  she  does;  either 
take  out  the  teeth,  excommunicate  or  encyst  them.  All  things  that 
are  encysted  are  absolutely  excommunicated. 

When  you  have  taken  out  a  pulp  without  going  through  the  for- 
amen entirely,  there  is  where  you  get  into  trouble.  Go  through 
the  foramen,  and  then  wash  out  and  treat  it  with  water  about  as 
salt  as  sea  water,  or  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  any  of  those 
agents  that  hold  oxygen  with  such  a  loose  grip,  and  you  will  be  as- 
tonished to  see  how  nicely  it  will  get  along.  When  a  pulp  is  wholly 
dead  it  will  be  dead  all  the  way  around  and  through  the  canal. 

Dr.  Luchey — I  cannot  endorse  all  the  methods  that  the  gentle- 
man has  recommended.  I  think  that  in  cases  of  dead  pulps  some 
antiseptic  treatment  is  necessary,  and  that  the  practice  of  imme- 
diate root  filling  where  there  has  been  inflammation  and  abscess  is 
injudicious.  The  proper  treatment,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  clean  out 
the  canal  and  disinfect  the  whole  thing,  the  abscess  sac  and  also  the 
canaliculi,  and  close  up  the  external  opening. 

Dr.  Atkinson — What  is  better  than  salt  water  for  cleansing  the 
canal  ? 

Dr.  Luchey — I  think  listerine  is  better. 

Dr.  Atkinson — It  is  useful  as  being  a  loose  holder  of  oxygen.  In 
the  case  of  Daniel  S.  Dickerman  there  was  half  of  a  left  superior 
central  that  was  still  good,  the  other  half  having  broken  down. 
There  was  a  fistulous  abscess  that  had  continued  for  twenty-four 
years.  It  was  cleaned  out  to  the  lingual  border,  bleached  and  filled, 
and  in  four  weeks  was  sound,  and  has  remained  so. 

Dr.  Luchey — There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  One  thing  Dr. 
Atkinson  taught  me  years  ago,  and  that  was  to  go  through  the 
end  of  the  root  with  the  drill,  and  if  the  experience  of  other  gen- 
tlemen has  been  the  same  as  mine,  they  have  found  it  not  to  be 
safe  practice.  Our  Swiss  broaches  are  usually  sufficient  to  get 
there.  If  there  is  an  abscess,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  canal 
will  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  permit  medicines  to  pass  through, 
and  if  it  is  so  enlarged  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  fill  it.  I  think 
the  gentlemen  pi'esent  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  there  are  a 
greater  number  of  failures  than  successes  in  immediate  root  filling. 

Dr.  Stockton — This  does  indeed  seem  to  be  a  live  subject.     The 
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Chicago  Dental  Society  iffiiiotl  a  jMiniplilot  on  the  •ubjwi.  .. 
wan  more  fully  (liHriiHA4>d  and  excited  mon*  attention,  both  at   Niaf- 
ani  Falls  and  Old   Point  Comfort,  than  any  other  ;   you  r  «»f 

that  at  our  own  State  Sorioty  Me«'tin^  the  wime  interest  wu*  niani* 
fested  in  the  Hubject,  and  now  ji/iifi  to-night,  by  way  of  Honton.  it 
comeH  to  Ufl.      In   all  them*  d.  >n»  of  the  laiit  aauion  I  hare 

been  tinable  to  reaeli  a  sure,  detinite  nuxle  of  treating  pulpb^w 
teeth. 

I  bflieve  in  renioviii;;  jmlji.«^  ii  they  an'  ex|H»«e<|  and  havi*  gnen 
pain,  and  I  believr  in  doing  mo  without  the  aid  of  -  ••-  *»w.|| 
well  the  pidp-ehamlxT.  apply  roraine  for  a  few  mi  ••n 

"knock  it  out."  The  ])ain  i8  not  very  severe,  and  in  Terr,  wy 
much  preferable  to  the  pain  incident  to  the  arsenic.  The  knork- 
ing-out  in  but  for  an  inntant,  while  the  pain  from  the  coo* 

tinues  for  hours,  and  even    then   the  final  ren»oval  is  •  at 


.'!»• 


painful  as  tln'  knorking-oul.  Then  too.  when  the  kiuxk  — 
cess  is  UK4»d.  the  puIpM'luunber  and  crown  can  Ik*  fille<l  at  on«'f,  and  no 
after  trouble  is  likely  to  ensue.  In  all  cai*ofl.  when  there  tji  a  fljtu- 
lous  opening.  ch>anse  thoroughly  and  fill  at  once,  and  the  o|ii*ning 
will  heal  and  the  tooth  Ijccome  healthy,  firm  and  u?M'ful. 

In  cases  of  blind  absrrss,  I  rh-ans**  thontughly.  n    •   •   -     -  '•••-»ti 
of  bichloride  of  men-urv  1  part  to  alwiut  Thmi  water  f-  „     _     le 

canid.  and  when  satisfied  that  I  have  chnineil  out  all  the  clead  mat- 
ter  I  use  the  peroxide  of  hydrogiMi.  and  do  to  until  then*  u  do 
evidence  of  pus.  Then  after  thoroughly  drying  the  canal.  I  (III 
it  with  gntta-iMTcha  disso|ve<l  in  chloroform,  in  which  I  hare  in- 
corporated hydronaphthol.  and  if  every  step  b*-  '•••••>  tli..r.»ii.»M% 
done  you  can  n^st  as.sure<l  of  very  little  future  i: 

The  simple  cleaning  out  of  the  putn»Kcent  pulp  will  in  many 
oas«'s  bring  about   a  cure.     The  tooth  is  so  delighti««i  to  U»  dean 

that  it  at  once  gets  well.      If    trouble  should   ' n 

treat  thorough  the  alveolus.      Hut  fill  the  n»»»t«».      M;im>.  .  y 

teeth   j'onu'  to   nie  absci-xoi-il    Ki-.:in-.f  flu*  thai!  i»iilit  Iwi*  v.-  •  n 

removed  and  the  root  til 

/>/'.  ()smun—\y\(i  I  underxtand  Dr.  Nilcn  to  tar  that  all  lUtulooa 
teeth  belong  to  the  fourth  dasji  ? 

ih-    .Vi7fj»— That  might  1h\ 

/>;•.  Osmiin     That  is  a  |>oi»)f  th:it  I  w{-»«  ♦••  •"•»  -t.-T  f..  «!%  miml. 
T  l»a\«'  nevrr  met  with  :ii»v  >.\it  h    t<eti\    ti    i  '^ 
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as  belonging  to  the  fourth  class.  I  have  had  to  treat  some.  I  want 
to  raise  my  voice  against  long  treatment.  I  also  want  to  protest 
against  immediate  root  filling.  It  requires  some  practice  to  know 
when  to  fill  and  when  to  wait.  My  own  experience  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  treatment  of  pulpless  teeth  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  lay  down  any  infallible  rule.  It  has  im- 
pressed itself  upon  my  mind  that  after  three  or  four  treatments,  if 
they  have  been  thorough,  you  can  safely  leave  it  to  the  care  of 
nature  without  fear  of  any  further  trouble.  I  believe  the  days  of 
capping  pulps  have  well  nigh  gone  by.  There  are  pulps  that  can  be 
capped  successfully,  and  if  there  are  ever  so  many  failures  it  is  no 
reason  why  all  should  be  failures.  I  have  made  such  operations  that 
have  been  successful,  and  I  have  many  others  where  the  pulp  has 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Niles  has  read  this 
paper,  for  I  believe  there  is  no  subject  that  opens  a  broader  field  for 
discussion  than  this  one  of  dead  pulps. 

Dr.  Palmer — I  think  Dr.  Osmun  and  Dr.  Luckey  have  given  the 
impression  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  fill  at  the  first  sitting. 

Dr.  Luckey — Yes. 

Dr.  Palmer — I  think  Dr.  Luckey  would  not  object  to  filling 
immediately  in  cases  where  the  pulp  has  just  been  extirpated.  I 
should  do  so  in  such  cases.  Dr.  Luckey  speaks  of  the  canals  or 
tubuli  being  filled  with  matter.     Why  cannot  you  disinfect  them  ? 

Dr.  Luckey — Because  you  cannot  force  your  medicine  into  the 
openings. 

Dr.  Odell — If  it  were  a  tooth  in  which  you  had  extirpated  the 
pulp,  possibly  you  might  have  trouble.  If  you  have  nothing  in  this 
canal  but  a  decomposed  material,  I  do  not  see  why  you  cannot 
fill  it. 

Dr.  Luckey — For  this  reason;  that  the  little  tubules  are  filled 
with  mephitic  gases.     You  might  disinfect  the  pulp-chamber. 

Dr.  Atkinson — It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  arrest  of  the  forma- 
tion of  gases,  and  you  will  always  do  that  when  you  arrest  the 
inflammation  and  seal  up  the  canal. 

Dr.  Luckey — What  becomes  of  the  gases  that  are  confined  in  the 
tubules  ? 

Dr.  Atkinson — They  are  so  confined  that  they  cannot  kick. 
Put  a  pressure  here,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  tension  from  the  in- 
coming oxygen  the  fermentation  will  continue. 
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Dr.  Luckey — Some  of  tlioac*  filKjrx  como  in  from  tho  pul|>-<:miuU. 
othoFH  from  tho  periphery  of  the  to^Uh,  and  othem  from  tho  |»*ri- 
rementiim. 

[)r.  Atkinsoit — Tiit*}  gu  crcKiki'i 

Dr.  I'fthtitr — Then;  is  a  cortnin  .ini'.uiit  of  iiff  •^urrouiniin^  % 
tooth  wliich  it  rcceivert  in(le|>erule!it  of  the  pulp,  I  admit. 

Dr.  Atk'inson — When  a  tooth  i§  not  Ioo«e  or  tender,  till  it. 

Ih\  l*almer — It  8e<»m8  to  mo  that  if  the«e  tnhuli  wore  fillwi  with 
mephitic  pisofl,  the  cK'aTisin^  t^iltition  nhould  \yc  Mtrong  enotij^h  to 
diHinfcct  them,  althoii^Oi  I  am  not  enough  of  a  chemint  to  ezplmin 
the  proportions.      In  casi^s  where  the  pulp  has  r-  r- 

|»at<'«l  tluTo  should  he  no  hesitan«'V  in  repinl  to  niirn.  », 

arul  wliere  there  is  a  fistulous  ojKMiing  in  the  gum,  it  -.    ...     ...  ;ao 

goo<l  praetiee  to  cleanse,  disinfect  and   thoroughly  fill  at  one©,  for 

nature  will  heal  the  fistula.     I  did  so  on  Saturday  in  a  case  wberv 

the  opening  ha<l  existed  for  at  lea^tt  four  yeuni.  and  to-day  tho  pro- 

cesH  of  repair  is  going  on  nirely.      I  tlouht  very  much  '* 

of   Dr.  Ln«key's  statement   that  there  are  more  failui<- 

cesses  following  this  treatincnt.      I  use  io<loform  u-tuallv.  •<  •* 

with,  sometimes  without,  <>arlKdic  acid. 

/>/.  ./.  linnd  lAliiij — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  came  in  •<> 
late  that  I  did  not  hear  all  of  Dr.  NiU^*  imjwr.     From  tho  d 
sion   that   I  have  heanl    I   think   that  thert>  if  a  good  deal  of  tmtr- 
splitting.       In   cases  of   fistulous  oj»i«nin      !     '      ''  '  p 

through  flu?  foraiuj'U  i-arholic  acid  and  di  ...         .n 

fill   it.      1    have  seldom   any  trouhlo  with  a  tooth  to  trp«tr«l.     I 

would  treat  so  long  ax  there  is  any  odor.     I   ntnally  fill  «  >^. 

whirh   1   withdraw  at  tho  ne.\t  sittingt  and  if  thero  ij  no  «: 

tion  of  tlu>  silk  I  protrtMl  to  till.     I   think   I   can   ~  o 

ninety   per  rent,  of  the  teeth  so  lille<l.      I  ilo  not  thi..-^  if 

gutta-percha  filling  as  some  do,  for  I  tintl  that  when  I  •  9 

gutta-percha  it  has  a  had  mlor.     I  prwfor  ehl  k 

it   pn»s(»rvi^  the  canal  Itetter  and  kc*o|Mi  it  in  a  mon*  u< 

tion.     That  is  the  treatment  I  have  Un^n  pur 

her  «»f  years.      I  do  ni»t  think   there  \«  "i.*  \\\ 

after  all;  the  te<'th  usually  /■  '     '   '        ' 

owing  to  the  constitutional 

one  class  of  ciuh's  in  which  the  tivlh  ha*e  cAUM^tl  mo  any  troiibW. 
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and  that  is  teeth  that  have  been  broken  by  an  accident,  in  which 
case  I  use  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  fill  with  iodoform. 

Not  having  heard  all  of  the  paper  I  cannot  speak  of  it  very  in- 
telligently. There  is  one  point  on  which  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr. 
Niles.     I  do  not  apply  arsenic  to  aching  teeth. 

Dr.  Niles — In  going  into  the  details  of  my  treatment  of  the 
cases  which  have  come  into  my  hands,  in  no  sense  did  I  wish  to  im- 
ply that  the  same  treatment  was  not  used  by  the  dentists  of  New 
Jersey.  I  was  specially  assisted  by  Dr.  Herman,  of  South  Boston, 
in  the  method  of  treating  canals  by  the  use  of  watch-spring  broach- 
es. They  are  much  better,  I  find,  than  those  which  are  generally 
used  by  dentists.  There  are  several  points  that  Dr.  Atkinson  has 
brought  up.  One  as  to  the  bichloride  of  mercury.  He  says  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  as  now  prepared  cannot  be  dissolved  in  water. 
He  seems  to  have  made  the  mistake  of  taking  calomel  for  bichlor- 
ide of  mercury.  He  has  spoken  of  alcohol;  alcohol  will  not  dis- 
solve albumen.  As  regards  salt,  it  has  no  antisejDtic  power  at  all; 
it  is  simply  a  cleanser. 


mwrn^t 


ANESTHESIA  AND  ANESTHETICS.     NO.  II. 

The  term  anaesthesia  primarily  means  privation  of  feeling,  and 
an  anaesthetic  is  an  agent  which  produces  loss  of  sensation.  In  this 
sense  there  are  very  many  anassthetics,  not  only  in  drugs,  but  among 
physical  agents.  Cold  is  an  anaesthetic  to  warm  blooded  animals, 
and  heat  to  those  of  cold  blood.  A  severe  shock  or  a  blow  upon 
the  head  may  produce  insensibility,  or  a  serious  injury  to  any  organ 
may  bring  about  a  local  loss  of  feeling.  But  in  a  medical 
sense,  only  those  drugs  which  have  a  specific  action  upon  neural 
tissues  or  functions  are  proper  anaesthetics,  and  the  use  of  the  term 
is  usually  restricted  to  a  small  class  of  remedies  whose  action  upon 
other  tissues  is  either  comparatively  unfelt  or  brief  in  its  duration. 
They  are  divided  into  general  and  local  agents,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  effects  produced  by  them,  and  the  manner  of  their 
application.  Yet  a  true  anaesthetic  always  acts  in  the  same  general 
manner,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  influence  produced  by 
it.     Thus  we  believe  that  the  same  general  laws  apply  to  cocaine 


that  (loiiiitiato  the  intlucneo  of  chloroform,     lioth  Bet  bf  a  dirwt 

iriiprcsjiion  n\H)ji  the  ru'iiral  tiftsii* 

A  j^pncral  an-rMthetic   pHMliucs  lU  ftTiM  tit   l».  '        n. 

All  general  roinotlicfl  must   Im*  taken  into  thr  «  ir-  u.i 
carried  to  the  tiHSuea.     To  obtain  any  definite  n'sulti*  fr  :. 
remedy,   enough  of    it  must  be  cxintent  in  the  Idood  at  le. 

and   ill   whatcvor  manner  it  in  iidmini8tere<l  the  prime  object  m  to 
get  it  into  the  circulatory  fluid.     Thi.s  may  Ih»  arcompliithcd  by  di- 
re<"t  inj«'ction  into  a  vein  by  mcauH  of  a  hyp<Klfr' 
rubbing'  it  upon  the  skin  and  thus  inducing  it^ab)i4»:|;.-.. 
tion  and  the  consequent  taking  ujj  by  the  hulcaU,   by  en- 
absorption   from  the  inte.Htinefl,  or  by  inhalation  of  Taport  which 
are  thus  taken  into  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  manner  of  ad* 
ministration  depending  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  agent. 
As  anjestbetics  are  usually  of  either  a  ga-«»eo»is  nature     "  "    ""    "    ' 
tile,  they  are  commonly  given  by  the  latter  melluKl.      i  .. 
the  advantage;  of  a  direct  entrance  into  the  circulation,  wi. 
secured  in  the  pulmonary  cells,  as  also  the avoidani*e  of  pwtric com- 
plications, which  might  aris«»  were  the  agents  given  by  th«  h. 
A    vapor  which   is  breathed   Iwis  a   more  dirc<-t  v^ 
other  a<lministration,  if  we  ac<ej»t  direct  in-v  •-  • 
tion.    Once  in  the  bloo<i  curnnt.  thf  .iL'rut  i-                                      in. 
and  to  the  remotest  tissue- 

The  attempt  to  determine  in  what  prei  i-.   way  anai  ;•*  pro- 

duces its  characteristic  effect  has  so  far  lxH»n  a  failure.     Mi 
jK'rinuMits  have  been  conducttMl  by  the  moi*t  o\\ 
which  the  world  has  any  knowh^lgr,  and  the  u 
oidy  the  multiplication  of  theories.     Clautle  H 
he  had  established  the  fjict  that  it  was  l»y  a  con  »  of  the  pfo- 

t(»plasmic  elements  of   neunil  nnitler.     Hut  thw  ha«  not  b«*n  ac. 
ceptcil  l»y  others,  who  have  made  ;i  *    '  mr 

of  whom  believe  that  in  crrtain   i  i-  '•;  •«* 

of  oxygen,  while  others  claim  ib.i'    ..    ■  i«ah\, 

l*rof.  Anstie  believes  that  it  is  through  a  mo<li»b*«l  l»l«-«l  • 
or  by  some  changes  induce<l  in  the  nutrition  of 
ever  the  ppM-ess  may  Ijo.  the  result  is  a  mini 
tion,  anil  this  exa«'tly  d 
a  general  detinition  of  aii  .i.-  <•.  »... 
ifv  itr  siioitriid  till"  tran'^uii'iHiMn   of  n< 
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that  these  agents  modify  or  suspend  nerve  function  does  not  give  a 
perfect  definition,  for  there  are  drugs  which  suspend  motor  nervous 
impressions  without  special  interference  with  sensation.  Woorari 
deprives  animals  of  the  power  of  motion,  while  sensation  remains 
almost  or  quite  intact.  In  many  respects  it  seems  to  be  the  direct 
antithesis  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  to  produce  its  effects  in  a  decidedly 
opposite  manner. 

A  true  anaesthetic,  then,  paralyzes  sensor-nervous  tissues,  or  in 
some  way  makes  them  incapable  of  conducting  sensor-nervous  im- 
pressions. Whether  its  effects  are  primarily  upon  the  nerve  centers 
or  upon  nerve  filaments,  is  not  yet  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all.  To  our  apprehension  the  action  must  be  first  on  the  terminal 
points,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  If  it  be  primarily  upon  the  great 
ganglia,  we  should  have  an  influence  which  would  be  more  nearly 
instantaneously  felt  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  it  would  para- 
lyze both  sensor  and  motor  fasciculi.  Its  influence  would  first  be 
manifest  upon  the  nervous  centers,  and  its  rate  of  progression 
would  be  far  different,  for  the  fact  is  that  the  influence  of  all  anaes- 
thetics is  from  without  inward.  The  first  symptoms  are  manifest 
and  the  first  effects  are  felt  at  the  terminal  nerve  filaments,  and  the 
progress  is  from  the  extremities  toward  the  ganglionic  centers:  In 
this  respect  it  is  directly  opposite  to  Woorari,  whose  primary  influ- 
ence is  upon  the  nervous  centers  and  its  progress  toward  the  ter- 
mini. 

The  influence  or  progress  of  anaesthetic  effects  could  not  well  be 
otherwise  than  from  the  peripheries  toward  the  nervous  centers, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  felt  only  by  the  sensory  nerves,  whose  office 
it  is  to  convey,  toward  the  central  intelligence,  the  impressions  or 
undulations  received  at  the  outposts.  They  have  no  power  to  trans- 
mit impressions  from  within  outward,  since  the  seat  of  sensation  is 
at  the  great  nervous  center.  The  motor  nerves  lead  outwardly,  and 
are  used  in  response  to  the  information  conveyed  by  the  sensor 
trunks  and  filaments.  If,  then,  our  theory  be  correct,  that  the 
great  ganglia,  the  nervous  centers,  have  for  a  part  of  their  office 
the  transference  of  that  form  of  energy  which  is  the  result  of  the 
molecular  changes  which  we  call  digestion  and  nutrition  into  nerve 
force,  we  can  better  comprehend  the  physiology  of  anaesthesia.  It 
is  not  an  arrest  of  the  elimination,  but  of  the  conveyance  of  nerv- 
ous impulse.     It  is  not  of  itself  fatal,  since  it  does  not  suspend  vi- 


EfliinrinL 

tality,  only   nio<lifyinj^' rertuin  main"  rm  of  ii.      ii   n.-. .— » 

caiiHori    (Iralli   only    when,    liavin;;  <..    ;  ..  .TT  fl ,»,„...    ..      ,, 

cut  off  tin;  inner  citadel  from  rviTy  romm  >  •  n.il.l.-.l 

to  lay  its  ley  hand  u{Kin  the  iiivohintary  MyMtom. 

There  is  another  reanon  why  the  influcm'e  of  ann-Mthetirit  \n  from 
without  inward,  and  it  may  be  found  in  the  fa<*t  that   it  M»orM«t 
rrarhes  the  periphery.      It  is  carried   in  the  bliKKl-i-urnr  "     ' 
to  the  capillaries,   where  it  first  comes  in  <  (.nf  i.  t  uirl. 
the  final   tilanientri  of  whicli  are  in  imme*. 
artc'rioles,  and  are  the  first  to  rci-eive  the  infiuence.     The  pn»^ 
of  Hensory  impulse  has  been  carefully  ohsorvcil.and  it«  rate  l)cen  found 
in  man  to  Ih>  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  fe<>t  \n'T  rt<*cond.  whilf  in 
fro^s  it  is  but  ab<»ut  ei;;hty.    It  ran  readily  Im*  compn-hrndcd.  tfv  ■ 
that  the  determiiuition  (tf  the  pro;;ression  of  the  aiuestheti*-   \\\' 
cncc  may  a^^  oaitily  Im?  a8certaine<i  as  wa<«  that  uf  the  umlulationn  of 
nervous  impact. 

«.Ti»    UK    (  nXTIXIED.) 

THK   DKNTAL  KN(iINK 

While  the  dental  appliances  of  the  day  have  in  some  re<i|>e<'t««  sim- 
plified pnictice,  in  others  they  have  complieate<l  it.     It  us  i 
to  suppose  that  a  |>ieceof  nKi<*liinery  can  ))e  mudt*  to  supply  a  lack  of 
skill    on   the   part   of    the  operator.     It   may  nmke  : 
op4'ration  that  was  impractieable  before  its  invention, 
a  ;^'reater  am«)uut  of  skill  and  dexterity,  ft»r  there  isiL 
tlw*  a<lded  knowh^lf^e  required  to  run  the  machine.     .Ml  the  man\ 
applianc(!s  of  the  dentistry  uf  to-day  art*  but  emlwirnubimentit.   un- 
less the  o|H)rator  knt»ws  how  to  emjdoy  them  to  the  U>st  advani  i 
TluTc  is  little  doubt   that  tlie  dental  engine  htiii  liet'U  the  (*«um 
ihe  l(»ss  of  many  teeth;  not  through  any  f.M"'^  "    ''>■   •"  •  '■"•     '     • 
beeause  of  impro|H'r  and  unskillful  um*.     'I 

accustomed  to  work  with  a  hand-drill,  for  instance,  when  hr  ta 
in  hand   the  en^Miu*.   is  not  pre|Mire<l  for  tiie  rapidity  of  \U 
and   before   he   knows   it   he  has  Micritlce^l  tiAsiio  that  shouKl  i 
been  savi'd. 

It    is  a   fact.    too.    that    when  an  o|M»raior   b;»^    f.r   »  •    i 
witrkin;;  with  dull  burs  and  ihati^es  them.  tin. 
extreme  care  he  will,  if  working;  in  soft  dentine,  do  n 
he  is  aware  of  it.     .\fter  all.  there  i«  nuthinf?  like  th* 
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excavator  for  conscientious  work.  No  cavity  should  be  wholly  pre- 
pared by  means  of  the  engine  bur.  The  rapidly  revolving  point 
conveys  no  sensation  to  the  brain  of  the  dentist.  With  it  he  can- 
not feel  the  exact  line  between  sound  and  unsound  structure.  The 
necessary  tremulousness  of  a  point  in  rapid  revolution  destroys  all 
delicacy  of  touch. 

Necrosed  bone  is  distinguished  from  sound  by  its  peculiarly  gritty 
and  grating  sensation  beneath  a  metallic  point.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble accurately  to  detect  this  with  a  revolving  bur.  So  the  softened 
dentine  within  a  cavity  of  decay  cannot  be  detected  with  the  en- 
gine. The  bur  is  excellent  for  cutting  out  decayed  tissue,  but  it 
should  always  be  directed  by  a  probe  which  has  explored  the  way  before 
it.  The  excavator  should  be  substituted  for  the  bur  at  every  step, 
and  with  it  the  diseased  tooth-bone  should  be  clearly  defined.  This 
being  cut  out,  the  engine  should  stop  until  a  further  examina- 
tion has  been  made.  In  this  manner  the  danger  of  cutting  away 
too  much  is  avoided,  and  the  work  is  intelligently  done. 

Let  any  dentist  who  is  accustomed  to  do  all  his  excavating  with 
the  engine  go  carefully  over  all  the  surfaces  of  a  cavity  that  is 
supposed  to  be  ready  for  the  introduction  of  the  filling,  and  he  will 
often  be  very  much  surprised  at  finding  softened  dentine  where  he 
had  supposed  it  all  removed,  and  he  will  perhaps  have  made  clear 
to  his  apprehension  the  cause  for  certain  hitherto  inexplicable 
failures.  Use  the  engine,  by  all  means,  but  not  without  the  aid 
of  the  exploratory  excavator. 


DOGMATISM. 

It  is  astonishing  how  arrogantly  and  authoritatively  some  men 
will  express  themselves  upon  matters  of  which  they  are  entirely  ig- 
norant. They  get  in  the  habit  of  doing  a  thing  a  certain  way,  and 
because  that  is  the  only  manner  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
they  loudly  denounce  every  other  method.  We  once  heard  a  den- 
tist declare  that  it  was  impossible  to  properly  mix  plaster  of  paris 
unless  the  plaster  was  added  to  the  water  instead  of  the  water  to 
the  plaster.  And  yet,  a  little  calm  reflection  should  convince  any 
one  that  it  matters  not  which  is  placed  in  the  bowl  first.  The  only 
essential  is  thoroughly  to  incorporate  the  two  so  that  the  water  of 
crystallization  may  be  properly  taken  up  by  the  dry  powder. 


luiitnrint.  :•«» 

We  oin'f  lu.'unl  an  f.x<:t'llrni  o|m  m 

no  caw  was  it  ne<-ojwary,  or  rvi-n  «  xj. 
over  more  than  two  treth  in  tilling;  ai 

waH  H  wicked  wasU^  of  time,  daiii,  patient  and o|>cnit4»r.      Ilr  « 
ted  that  he  ha<I   never  tried  more — iJid  not  wvmX  to;  be  <  .c- 

cec<l  iM>rfectly  without.     If  a  dentist  will  try  the  plan  of 
two   teeth   on   earh   side  of  tin*  ravity  to  1k»  tille<l,  he  mn- 
vinced  that  there  are  tinieH  when  it  will  j^rcatly  kI'  f"    iiu  v 
ience  and  the  |)erfection  of  the  o{)cnition. 

Nothing  will  convince  Homo  men    that    there   can    bo   a   better 
way    than    their   own.       .\   dentist   once    infornie<l  u«   tbat   therv 
waj4   no   implement  tit  to  mix    piaster   with  ex«M«pt    a   ta"  ' 
and    to  .sn.stain    his    position    ho   naid   that  a  sjMMin    wai« 
inten<led    for    mi.\in<j    piirjKjsefl,    for    the    cuucuvity    uf 
produced  rotary   currents   in    the   mass  to   be   mixed,   wbich  io- 
8uro<l  a  thorough  commingling  of  the  |>article8.     When  reminded 
that   a   spoon    was   inconvenient    for   building   up   tbe  {  he 

Kiiid    he    could    do    that    well  enough  with  bin  r"  in     ;      •  »! 

society   meetings   this  dogmatic  lu^surance    is    <  ^^    J... 

up,   and  men  who,    jHThaps,  are  the   leiwt  «|u.i 
deliberately  set  about  the   instruction  of   their   collcagUM  in  Ihe 
most  rudimental  of  technics,  dwelling  \\\\o\\  |mrticular  n\ 
the   total  exclusion  of    principles  and    »■  '   lawi, 

mere  methocls  to  an  end   waste  time  wlii<  m  -"noMni  be  de*'-i«^i  f  a 
better  purpose. 


1)K\  riALI/.lMi    I'l  U> 

'I'hero  are  few  things  in  d.     =        \   that  a 
done  as  the   application   of  ai— .... ...   jmste  :   . 

pulps.      We  l»elieve  that  much  <»f  the  )»ain  of  \* 

ators  complain  iw  atten«lanl  u|M>n  this  pru«'t»*»«,  is  due  to  the  wr- 

numner  in  whi<'h  the  agent  is  too  oft4>n  u 

In  the  lirst  place,  |H'rhaps  the  rubi- 
siiliva  has  almost    unehecked  .  •  '  ■    nn.. 

is  not  lift  in  pr«»p«*r  |M)sili«>n.  % it  U*  n« 

.Ml  nuiuner  of  deltris  is  left  in  tbe  cavity  to 

tion   of  the  agent,   and   to  caum»  an  unncet«*s^ry  imtatioo.     Tb# 

paste  is  not  appliml  directly  to  tbe  pulp,  but  is  pla»^i  almtvt  •«%• 
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where,  so  that  it  will  be  in  contact  with  the  tooth,  and  lastly,  it  is, 
perhaps,  covered  with  cotton  dipped  in  that  abomination — a  san- 
darach  solution.     What  wonder  that  the  results  are  unsatisfactory. 

For  the  proper  devitalization  of  a  live  pulp  it  is  essential  that  the 
agent  be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  pulp.  All  debris 
and  loose  particles  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  this  can  best 
be  done — in  part  at  least — by  thoroughly  rinsing  the  cavity  with 
warm  water. 

Excavation  is  not  essential,  but  the  taking  out  of  all  debris  is. 
The  rubber  dam  should  be  applied  and  the  cavity  dried  as  perfectly 
as  possible.  Then,  the  pulp  being  exposed  completely  at  some 
point,  a  minute  particle  of  the  paste  should  be  directly  applied,  cov- 
ered with  a  small  cap  cut  from  thin  rolled  tin  or  some  other  metal, 
and  made  concave  by  pressure  with  the  rounded  end  of  an  excavator, 
and  the  cavity  carefully  sealed  with  wax,  gutta-percha,  or  some  imper- 
meable covering.  We  have  found  modeling  compound  an  excellent 
material  when  warmed.  If  this  course  is  followed,  pain  will  be 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  should  it  unfortunately  succeed 
it  will  be  very  fleeting  in  its  character. 

When  the  pulp  exposure  is  from  attrition  or  fracture,  and  there 
is  no  cavity  of  retention,  a  small  concave  cap  may  be  made  of  wax, 
the  paste  placed  in  it,  and  the  tooth  being  carefully  dried  and  the 
wax  warmed,  it  may  be  made  to  adhere  sufficiently  long  for  devital- 
ization. 

If  any  one  really  wishes  to  raise  a  toothache  that  shall  cause  him 
to  be  remembered,  let  him  put  arsenical  paste  in  a  wet  cavity,  the 
pulp  being  covered  with  refuse  matter  and  decayed  dentine,  and 
then  let  him  cap  the  climax  of  the  outrage  by  thrusting  into  the 
outer  cavity  cotton  wet  with  a  sandarach  solution.  This  will  perme- 
ate the  whole  cavity,  encapsule  the  arsenical  paste  and  prevent  its 
action,  while  it  serves  as  a  constant  irritant.  In  a  few  hours  it  will 
decompose,  and  the  cavity  will  become  foul  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion. We  think  it  is  really  the  worst  covering  for  a  temporary 
dressing  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  we  have  had  expe- 
rience enough  with  it  to  be  an  expert  in  judging  its  demerits. 

Does  any  one  think  that  the  method  here  recommended  is  too 
troublesome  ?  Well,  if  his  practice  of  dentistry  rests  upon  a  desire 
to  avoid  painstaking  and  labor,  our  advice  to  him  is  to  drop  it  and 
seek  some  less  irksome  occupation. 


Cur  refit    X^wm  nnd   Ouinion.  J7I 

A  DENTAL  VKItoL>i  A  MKUlLAl.  I  U.N'ii:- 
Wlu'fi    the   suhjeft    of    an    fntornational    Dental    *  -.  ,^'r»«^-    wm 
spriin;;  upon  the  profeH^ioii   a  miijiie  of  year-  :*■•">    u.     nr  '.^!   fli^t 
the  (|ne8tioii  of  the  future  trend  of  dentiittry  .| 

and  definitely  scttle<l.  Hither  wc  should  a^^ree  in  the  dniwiDg  yot 
rloMer  of  the  Wnd.s  whieh  unite  \\%  to  nic<licine»  or  we  ahoald 
Hever  them  altoj^ether.  'I'he  overwhelming  voir*- of  ih.  '  •taof 
America  proved  to  he  in  favor  of  a  iIo-mt  union  with  n.  "mI 

we  were  committed  to  the  8Up)Mjrt  of  a  dental  wH'tion  j  i. 

4-al  Con^resH.  This  havin>(  been  done  and  our  place  thuM  miMurvd 
U8,  we  should  not  lightly  throw  ofT  the  obligation  until  the  union 
with  the  mother  ]»rofessif)n  has  been  givi-n  a  fair  trial  at  leant. 

The  scheme  for  an  International  Ih-ntal  Congniw  in  I'an-..  m 
IHH'.i,  is  necessarily  hostile  to  the  <lental  section  of  the  ^T..?  ?i| 
i'ongress,  which  meets  in  Berlin,  in  IHOiJ.     Franco  will  •:  ^ 

do  what  it  can  to  defeat  the  lU'rlin  meeting.  iMH'uuse  of  the  bitter 
feeling  which  she  entertains  toward  the  (iermans — a  hatred  bom 
of  the  Fnineo-I*russian  war,  ancl  the  lowi  of  a  jrnrt  ■  '  '  v. 

Let  us  he  rareful  how   we  commit   ourselves  as   par'  r 

side.      If    I'aris  desires  a  great   dental   meeting   in  :.J 

good;  only  do  not  let  us  call  it  a  Congress,  or  take  nuch  fiart  in  it  a« 
>hall  prove  prejudicial  to  the  Medical  Congress  with  which  wchavc 
rast  our  lot,  and  thus  per)H'tuato  the  unfortunate  diviaions  which 
marred  the  ('ongre«8  of  JbttT. 


iTurrnit  y\tm$  mUI  ('^pinion. 

C<)RRK>  SC'K, 

HilUnr  liulr/trtuti-nt  I*rttrtitiitnrr  : — 

I  iiui'»t  iMiy  timt  I  ron<l  thnt  |»nrt  <»f  th#»  n»|»»»rt  «»(   t:  ^i 

whit'h  woM  puMinhiMl  in  tli«*  Mnrth  iiuiiil^^«r  of  your  y  .  -^  ot 

MurpriNO.  I  cAtinot  (*t>in|irrhoiiil  w  hy  an  cnlitor  who  t*  lutuUly  •»  fr«u-l«M  tn  *ii*«-ktaf 
thnt  wliirh  h««  lN<liovoM  to  Im«  TaIm*  pmcticv  shoukl  allow  nurh  mallor  lo  Iw  laaMfWrf 
without  totiiiniMit. 

I>r.    CuiiiiiiiK'hniii.    of    Kd^IaiuI,   «i|>«H'iAlly.  |»r»*«'h«w  •■«»■»  tit ■r«r»»«»  » K».  H  I 
hftvo  alwayii  Imhmi  UiUKlit  to  bvlirvv.  and  whirh  I  ajii  (  'I 

AM  )>A«i  prnftii'i'  n»  rnii  wi«II  \m  oui  '       "•   aayathAt 

loHH  t«M<th  iH  to  riMii<ivi<  tho  Mift  <!•  ^   iiiK  •■ut   (hi*   )  < 

tho  HMit  rnnnla.     Whrii  tho  r«vtty  is  mady  for  HIltttK.  b*  |4»«^v«  tivor  lb*  ••'■ 
t«»   tho   numU    n    <li«»k    <»f  |m|it«r    •^itur»t<«il    with  rrmwi»C«p  ur  Iitir«« 

Lrrninn  of  nrntMiio  hnA  lM««>n  iiiiiH.>lv«  ■!       <  tvt^r  ihi*  ho  All*  «•  'iJ^.    Mi4 

MiUNhoM  tho  tilling  lu  di^iroil." 
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He  says  that  he  usualiy  fills  all  classes  of  teeth  at  one  sitting,  rarely  seeing 
the  patient  again.  Now  if  I  should  follow  such  a  practice,  I  not  only  should 
not  expect  to  see  the  patient  a  second  time,  but  I  should  pray  that  I  might  not. 
If  the  leaving  of  a  canal  uncleansed  and  unfilled,  with  an  arsenic  preparation  at 
its  opening,  is  good  practice,  then  certainly  I  have  not  been  well  taught,  and  if 
Dr.  Cunningham's  patients  do  not  eventually  curse  the  day  when  they  placed 
themselves  under  his  care,  then  there  is  no  truth  in  pathology  as  usually  taught 
in  this  country.  If  it  be  no  matter  whether  or  not  broken  drills  be  left  in  the 
tooth,  and  if  dead  teeth  can  be  successfully  treated  and  filled  in  half  an  hour, 
whence  the  necessity  for  spending  three  years  in  study  ?  Such  practice  as  that 
may  be  learned  in  a  week.    Indeed,  it  seems  to  come  naturally  to  some  dentists. 

There  were  others  who  took  part  in  that  debate,  some  of  whose  utterances 
were,  in  my  opinion,  nearly  as  ill-advised  and  erroneous,  and  I  cannot  compre- 
hend how  you  and  others  w^ho  were  there  allowed  these  things  to  pass  without 
rebuke.  H.  A.  Birdsall,  D.  D.  S 

The  editor  of  this  journal  was  not  present  at  the  final  session,  as  he  found  that 
by  the  route  over  which  he  must  return  home  no  train  left  Washington  between 
early  Friday  evening  and  Monday.  Besides,  he  had  already  expressed  himself, 
perhaps  more  forcibly  than  was  necessary,  and  certainly  much  more  so  than  he 
realized  until  he  saw  his  remarks  in  print,  upon  this  very  question  of  root  treat 
ment.  It  was  but  fair  that  members  who  held  views  differing  from  those  usually 
accepted  should  have  their  innings  in  turn,  and  that  their  opinions  should  re- 
ceive respectful  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  reporters  — Editor. 


THE  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  DENTAL  ACT. 

The  following  bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  its  provisions  are  of  great  importance. 
The  bill  has  been  considerably  amended  since  its  first  introduction. 

AN    ACT 

To  amend  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 

seventy-nine,  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the 

State  of  New  York." 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Netv  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows : 

Section  1,  Section  one  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  dentistry  in  the  State  of  New  York,"  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows  : 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice  dentistry  in  the  State 
of  New  York  for  fee  or  reward  or  to  assist  in  the  practice  of  operative  dentistry 
as  either  agent  or  employee,  unless  he  shall  have  received  a  proper  diploma  or 
certificate  of  qualification  from  the  State  Dental  Society  or  from  the  faculty  of 
a  reputable  dental  or  medical  college,  recognized  as  such  by  said  society,  and 
shall  be  duly  registered  and  shall  have  received  a  certificate  thereof,  as  provided 
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in  H4M-tioii  thriM)  of  thui  act ;    providftl   that  \ifnumB  who  wtrv  9mga0i9d  fai  IW 

I  .in  thu  Stnt«' .if  N.-wr  V     ".  ■vol  Jaa* 

I'l  iMf^'i'my  niiH",  who  «bni  ,  -•    i  .'■»-«»f-  n| 

section  thriM)  of  this  act,  MhaJl  Im>  othrrwiiio  «zein|it  from  th«  fin  .i« 

jUM'tion,  ninl  |»r«»%ii|iM|  fiirtlMT  that  n   •  4 

a  Ntuil<!nt  who  in  |>urMiiinK' a  ri't^ulur  > ...  .,   .......».„^   a  i»-r 

Mon  in  th<*  iintcticK  of  «ii«ntiNtry  <|iiahHfii  mi  hmM  uled. 

Sk('.   2.     S4H*tion  thn>4«  of  Haiilact  in  h«*ri*liy  amiMiilo«l  so  aa  to  rnkd  mm  f< 
Sec.   3.      Kvrry  |K»rHon  pmctirin^f  ili-ntmlry  within  •'       ^*    '      '    "  r«<|psu>r  in 
t\w  odico  of  thu  t'U*rk  of  th«<  (*ounty  whcr«<  hw  |»la<-«*  -  •  alMi,  aad 

in  iliu  offtco  of  thu  ch>rk  of  any  county  into  which  he  fthall  n*morr>  bia  ylum  «f 
I  in  n  IxMik  to  Im<  pn'|>ansl  an«l  kopt  hy  t'  '  ^  ff>r  that  |iurpaM>.  fir. 
I  uuiii*,  onii'«>  an<l  |Mmtoflicu  a<lilrfMi  and  t  of  sach  rrf^iatntfmti. 
nn<l  Mhnll,  on  pruMuiting  to  tho  county  (*lcrk  a  (^rtifli^te  froin  tli«  to»wh9r  of 
th<'  Stat«'  Ilonrd  of  ( 'enMorw  np|Miint4><|  ))y  th«'  .'^tnt<«  fi.  '  ■  the  jwli* 

ijnl  <liMtrirt   in   which  Murh   <-ounty    in   Nituntuil  ttiat   :.     .        .la  jiruyf 

•  liploinji  or  curtiflcate  of  qualification  aa  proviile<l  in  aertioQ  one  of  thia  art.  b« 

•  iititlcil  to  r«>kMMt4>r  and  ro4*««ivp  a  ccrtiHcatc  of  Much  reffta' ration  upoo  psymeat 
lo  the  ch<rk  of  a  fi**?  of  Jifty  centn. 

TH.XDK  OK  IM{nKH>vSInN  f 

\\  ••  hitvi*  lM<|<iri>  IIS  ail  nddroHM  dcliv(>n*<l   l>rf<>ri'   the  Maiat  Dmtal  S.  ;.  r.y 

llorntio  ( '.  Mt«rriiuii,  I>  M.  D.,  in  whirh  m  di«M-itJUM>«l  thu  qMtliOB  wlt^th'r  'Un- 
tJNtry  ii«  II  M|MNMalty  of  niodicinu  or  wlu>thur  it  in  a  trade.  Tte  duitn<-tti« 
li«<twi>t*n  trndu  and  profrHHinn  m  \trt'**'uU'*\  in  a  ntnnnur  which  daaacraa  •  kirifvr 
muhiImm-  of  ruadePN  than  ih  <-onipriiM»<l  in  HtrK'tl)  duntjd  rirrlaa 

What  would  Im«  thought  of  Dr.  Bi»c«*h>w.  the  addreaa  aaka.  and  Wnm  wonki  ht* 
iitinit'  ^'o  down  in  thu  hiNt4iry  of  inudii'inu  if  h**  ha«l  n  nt  ht* 

Itrothun*  a  ri»yally  fiir  uoih  tiinu  tliuy  hft«l  |»«'rfortnf«l  l..^  •-     "^ 

Hold  hilt  inNtriiinuntM  no  that  thuy  i*«>iild  Im«  w  ithilrawn  fn>i> 

already  in  thu  iimrkut  f    Or  uvun  iMitcnteil  and  re<*eive«l  a  re«  '^i 

Woiilil  a  duttlur  uvun  vuntiiru  to  approach  mich  a  nian  wtt'    -  -^jr 

hi*  iii»«trunn«iit*  ho  im  to  contml  thuir  unh*  f       Vut   thiHM*  I;  -^  aa 

lugitiinatu  and  proi>er  in  trodu,  but  thuy  mrv  «NHiduinne«l  in  tne«l»rtn«.  f or  tbe  rf 
that  ni«<th<MtH  hoiioral>li<  in  tmd«>  >  '    be  duM-ruihtablr  in  a  hivrmi  pro 

!>n       riiu  iMindition  of  thu  »;unui  i  al  pr«ifu««)oii  ••  shown  by  Mtrh  aa 

uxoniplu  dilTora  widely  from  the  |»u«iit»oo  of  the  dentiata.  and  the  attthtir  0Tm 
varioiiN  uxainpluN  of  an  opp«»mtu  .•.•ur^c  i»f  omduci  "  A  laripe  h(i«a»  h** 
ai'<|iiinMl  rii:,trol  of  all  |>atunt«  «in  thu  ilunUl  enirine.  aoil  m  thu*  al  lib»r1»  l»» 
inaniifai*tun«  nuch  only  an  it  may  wmh,  ajul  |U»«-e  ita  «»wn  )udmt«*ni  iiMir«il  -^ 
thu  profuMiiitiuV"     "  A  liental  chair,  thu  .  of  »  d-  «4fM 

and  withheld  from  thu  pr  '  1  "     "I  li.  «•  .  "  .ihm  a  ?r  .  »    t 

|iiu«u  that  a  inanufat'tiiii  t  uKht  f««r  live  y*>«kv,  a:    i     i  . 

prevuntud  it*  ctimin»;  into  iHtmiietition  with  Ihoae  o(  hta  own  n»ake        '  A 
I  I  wait  told  •>f  a   ;  '».'«ur*'r  a  f.»rw  <r4  !«*-»«  — 

i  Ml.'d        Th.'    nin  »   ojwn*.|    a    dra»»r   aad 

J 
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showed  by  drawings  that  he  ahvady  had  the  invention  in  his  possession." 
"  Many  of  our  journals  are  published  and  controlled  by  dealers,  and  often  con- 
tain articles  in  the  text  advertising  materials  for  sale  by  their  publishers.  We 
often  see  recommended  or  offered  for  sale  to  the  profession  articles  and  medi- 
cines, the  formulas  of  which  are  not  given  " 

* '  Our  dealers  have  also  formed  a  combination  and  propose  to  decide  who 
shall  conduct  our  supply-business,  whose  gold  they  shall  sell  you,  whose  mate- 
rial they  will  or  will  not  keep,  through  what  firms  you  shall  order  their  goods, 
and  they  are  able  to  take  orders  for  only  such  goods  as  the  combination  chooses 
to  offer.  They  may  have  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  delivery  of  an  instru- 
ment you  have  ordered  if  it  infringes  on  a  patent  held  by  them." 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "they  are  perfectly  right  in  all  that  they 
do  or  have  done  if  dentistry  is  a  trade  and  we  are  tooth  carpenters 
The  brother  who  sells  his  invention  instead  of  bringing  it  before  his  Society 
is  the  one  to  blame,  not  the  dealer  who  buys  it  and  shelves  it  to  his 
advantage.  Surgical  instrument  makers  would  soon  learn  to  do  this  if  the 
medical  profession  would  permit."  The  fact  that  the  onus  of  such  a  condition 
is  the  fault  of  the  profession  and  not  of  the  dealers,  is  enforced  by  the  question; 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  Cheever,  or  a  Hodges,  or  any  leading  surgeon  who 
would  do  such  a  thing  as  patent  and  sell  his  inventions  ?  Yet  it  would  be  right 
if  medicine  w^ere  a  trade  and  they  repairers  of  the  clavical  and  menders  of 
femurs. 

Now  these  extracts  present  so  forcibly  the  distinction  between  a  trade  and  a 
profession,  that  they  may  well  be  pondered  by  the  medical  profession  at  large. 
If  at  times  it  seems  a  little  unfair  that  one's  improvements  on  surgical  apparatus 
should  not  directly  bring  in  a  fixed  income,  the  opposite  condition,  when  every- 
body should  exact  royalties  and  conceal  the  composition  of  all  new  drugs,  is  too 
horrible  to  contemplate— and  between  perfect  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and  pat- 
ents and  copyrights  on  all  new  inventions  on  the  other,  there  can  be  no  middle 
ground.  It  is  certainly  entertaining  and  instructive  to  contemplate  the  unpleas- 
ant position  which  might  be,  were  the  general  profession  suddenly  to  overturn 
its  present  lofty  ideal  and  become  a  trade. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  the  statement  as  to  the  position  of  the  dentists 
an  exaggerated  one,  but  as  a  warning  it  is  perhaps  not  useless  nor  entirely 
needless. 

Note. — The  above  editorial  from  T/ie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal'v-,  given  a  place 
at  the  request  of  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  dental  profession. — Editor. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  DENTAL  CONGRESS. 
The  Dental  Review,  of  March  15,  1888,  in  advocating  the  holding  of  "An 
International  Dental  Congress  at  Paris,  France,  in  September,  1889,"  disclaims 
any  intention  of  interfering  with  a  Section  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress  to  be  held  in  Berlin, 
1890.  Notwithstanding  this  disclaimer,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  editor  of 
the  Review  could  more  directly  and  certainly  interfere  with  the  organization  of 
an  efficient  and  successful  Dental  Section  of  the  International  Medical  Congress 


Clll'Vrnl       \<//'«     II  ml     /  jfii'tj //.  » 


Hi  r«-rliii,  lliaii  \>s  I"  t% 

toriiatioiial   I'fiitul  '      .„.  ...   ,  ^^....^iii 

of  |>ro|>erly  iMlii«*at4N|  iletitiiitfi  by  the  •>  aIWhi  of  •  »U«HWm  *A 

Di'ntal  uinl  Orni  Siiru'*<ry,  am  a  jMirt  of  the  Kr**at  lnt«-r  •.  I'l   •.  .'  \'  n^r— 

at  l>)ii<loii,  in  IMMI,  and  i  <»  n«|M'tition  «t''-  -••"    •  '  •' 

Int4<rnatioi)til    .Mi*<lii'al  < 'nii^rrHH   at   Wm 

•  loiilit  alMiiit  th(i  |iur|M>M«*  of  urKaniiiiiK  a  miniUu'  .Srrtion  in  tiM*  iMXt  L'ooa'f  at 
Ii4«rliii,   mill  of  itM   |N<riiinn<Mit    ro<o^'nition  ft      >    '       '  4   \km 

^rrnt  (i«0<l  of  iii«<«li(MiH*  aii<l  hui '^'«•r^ .      Tli«<n  .  tit<iu«| 

iiuMiilM^r  of  tilt*  profoNMioii   iiiu)  hiii  infliien<-<*  for  |M»rfmninK  tKs  anity  of  all  tW 
)|i'|>nrtiiiiMitH.  iiikI  tli<*  |iri>iii(itiMn   .if  '     '  .  ill 

utTonl   iiiutiifil  Niipport   iiiiil   iiiutiml    >  ...  _»1, 

M'i(*ntiHr  or  practical,   to  bo  |)romot4Ml   by  an  ozrltiaivn    International    IValal 
< 'ooktchh  ill   I'liriM  next   year,  that  roiiM   not  Ito  ni«>rr  r"  • 

S«H'tiou   of  th«»   Int4<rnnti<inul    MiMliml   Con^r —   ♦'>••   fol. ..    .-..»» 

The  |)u)>lifth<Hl  pr<H*«><MliM)(N  of  a  ( 'oiiin'*''^  '*f  **'ill  rrarh  l*ut  f«w  outMiW 

of  itM  own  nicinlM'm,  \vhih>  the  work  of  a  St*r'tion  lie4<orors  a  |«rl  n(  ihr   |mb 
liNhecl  trnnNactionM  of  the  ^^'enernl  Contrreim.  and  thim  r-  -    -    '      '    •-  ti^g. 

tion  to  ineMilM>n(  of  nil  other   S««ctjonK.  nnd    rirr    m-Mi,  ■  ,mr 

S«M*tionM  lM>conii»t(  the  i>ro|N>rty  of  tin*  niomlM«ni  of  the  tVntal  S«H-ti>in.     So  \rmm 
it   iH.   that    CO  o|N>riit;on   luul     inii<>n    inn  °)i     and   diffuM>    knowlOTlg*. 

%\  hile  HeirrcLratioii  t\\u\  ••X'|iiHivi-ne«»«.  Ini:  r.  .Im.    \|r^^.    |«.«'n 


'i:  A   M.  HoLMi 


K  PLATKS 


I  ll»"  lllwi\  I-  tiitn    I  I'pl  <si  lit     I  (oi  III  .-■-. 

\«hich   the   iilviHilui   In    \i<i\    much    ^ 
which  l)r.  liolnit**  iiayii  iit  an  •xa«*t  duplicate*  (»f  a  |ir  a 
lite    for   I'lK'hl    months,   and    hn*    |if>        ' 
not  repreM4«nt  it  very  well,  excrpt  uj 

that  thi>  lliuiKt*  extnidM  rntir«ly  anmnd  th«*  in»tilr  of  thr  | 
c«>nciive,  and  in  the  t*oncavity  thi*  !■  ' 
The  only  dinicnliy  tn  ntakiiiK  n\u\\  i\ 
tlnii^e  Ml  that  it  thall  ni>t  irritate  tip 


«t» 


It 
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be  placed  as  low  as  possible.  Dr.  Holmes  says  that  a  plate  properly  made  in  this 
way  has  been  entirely  serviceable  in  a  mouth  in  which  every  other  form  had 
proved  a  failure,  and  his  experience  is  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  supe- 
rior to  any  other.  It  is  sometimes  extremely  useful  in  partial  plates,  which  can 
thus  be  made  thinner  and  lighter  than  by  the  usual  mode  of  construction.  The 
method  of  forming  the  flange  will  readily  be  comprehended  from  the  cuts. 


A  BREATH  OF  SPRING. 

The  practitioner  in  a  large  city  who  is  closely  confined  to  his  office  work 
knows  no  Spring,  and  has  little  personal  appreciation  of  the  change  of  seasons 
save  in  the  mere  modification  of  temperature.  Seeing  little  out  of  doors  besides 
brick  walls  and  stone  pavements,  he  has  no  sense  of  the  awakening  of  a  world 
from  the  winter's  trance,  aside  from  his  general  participation  in  the  universal 
uneasiness  and  unrest,  until  perchance  at  an  unexpected  moment  he  meets  with 
a  new  birth  of  nature,  a  tender  youngling  but  just  entered  upon  a  season's  ex- 
istence, and  feels  his  own  inner  nature  expanding  in  sympathy  with  the  open- 
ing buds. 

A  well-known  dentist  who  lives  in  the  picturesque  regions  of    Pennsylvania, 

in  memory  of  old  times  and  of  old  friends  whom  we  shall  meet  no  more  on  earth, 

each  year  sends  us  a  box  of  that  delicate  harbinger  of  the  coming  summer,  the 

beautiful  Trailing  Arbutus.     He  knows  only  too  well  the  memories  which  it 

awakens,  and  the  tender  recollections  of  the  long  ago  which  come  thronging 

back  at  sight  of  the  exquisite  tints  of  this  favorite  of  the  early  spring. 

"  Old  wood  to  burn  !  Old  wine  to  drink  ! 
Old  authors  to  read  !  Old  friends  to  trust !" 


AN  EXPLANATION  WANTED. 

"Why  is  it,"  inquired  a  lady,  recently,  ''that  a  sea  voyage  destroys  gold 
fillings  in  the  teeth?"  "My  husband,"  said  she  "had  his  teeth  put  ic  perfect 
order  preparatory  to  a  trip  to  Europe,  but  when  he  reached  home  all  the  fillings 
had  disappeared.  He  called  again  on  his  dentist  to  have  them  refilled,  and  asked 
why  the  fillings  came  out.  He  was  informed  that  the  mischief  was  due  to  the 
sea  voyage,  which,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  loosened  the  gold.  His 
dentist  stated,  also,  that  he  had  known  of  quite  a  number  of  similar  occurrences 
among  his  patients  who  had  crossed  the  ocean.  Whether  it  was  due  to  the  salt 
atmosphere  or  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  he  could  not  say."     We  wonder  which  ! 

F. 

THE  THREE  HOTTEST  DAYS  IN  1888. 
In  his  article  on  "  Where  to  Spend  the  Summer,"  in  Scribner^s  for  April,  Gen. 
Greely,  chief  signal  officer,  makes  a  prophecy  as  to  the  hottest  days  in  the  year 
1888.  The  Detroit  Journal,  taking  the  matter  up,  has  offered  a  prize  of  $500 
to  the  person  guessing  correctly,  before  June  1st.  what  the  three  days  will  be 
Gen.  Greely  immediately  telegraphed  his  guess  to  the  paper,  in  accord  with  his 
reasons  in  Scribner^s  for  April 
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ClIIf'AOO  COl.I^yiK  OK  DKNTAL  KCItfiKRV 

I'linn^'    tin*    Colloge    year    jiiJit    (*I<mi«(|,  on- 
won*  iimthnilnt*'*!,     Tho    •'*>iiini«>nceint>nt   r\ 
27th.  at  3  8()  i-    %i  .  at  the  Orand  Opera  Hou< 
fn««|  hy  Fn»f.  Truiimri  W,  Hr«»|»hy,  Ami  thr  r\nnm  v«i. 

Thu  ilog^riM'  of  I)    I>    S    "'»-  ''Miifitrroi  u|H(n  tif  ' 


T.   A 


t«U«|a 


H.  hwk. 


John  Wi'HJwy  Alil«nw>ii. 
John  ('hnrl<*N  Han'lny. 
(ItHir^fe  Ilfinrirh  I^M'k«T, 
(*layt4>n  Willjiun  lUMUiftt, 
Orrin  (Jeorjcp  I^tMini'tt. 
Frank  Wiliinni  Cjuly. 
ShiTinan  !.••«'  ( 'lia|i|M)ll. 
Frank  IU<auniont  ('htrk«\ 
Hunh  Mii^cnc  CriHHnian. 
William  (iduM  I>alryni|>l«>, 
ChnrlrH  Hi'nry  Darling'. 
Frank  Mmry  DaviM. 
Sainut'l  Finli'V  Ihinran. 
U'llliani  Amlri'w  Fi»rtuin. 
Clnri»nrn  Itarnanl  Fn'««inan, 
Itoln-rt  Curtis  <iurilni>r. 
ThonuLs  hiniina  (ianlm-r, 
({rant  Arthur  (lootlrirh. 
Val«Mitiin>  Arthur  (iu«lfX. 
AlfriMl  \\  ar«l  HelM«rt. 
IVter  Monr<M*  llmth^rNhott 
AlU-rt  Fnink  iltMikcl, 


Thomas  ! 

Rii'hani  H«'rrniann. 


Kirhartl  Kf**M«l. 
Will, 

I^'U         .  _.itan, 

(ieorKe  I-^lwanl  I^mg, 
Altn><|   I>iMth«*r, 
Anthony  Mann, 
(Mart*  Wnirh.'l   llar«hall. 

F>iiuanl  Martin   MrlnUiah. 

(•II       I  «• 

11  anil  Theoilnrv  Nonlahl, 
ury  Peek. 
iv. 

Frank  M    HumtII. 


M.  I) 


•r. 


Ku|M<rt   1  •  Trttpn, 

Sainuel  Ailoi|>|iua  Wb«Hj<in 


FIKST  IHSTHU'T  DKNTAI,  SOCIKTV  OK  TIIK  STATE  OK   NEW 

At  till*  annual  in<<«'ting  of  the  al>4i%'<>  H<M*ii*ty.  hrki  TufMalajr  evminK. 
IHHH.  thi'  fi»lln\vinf(  \v»»r«»  ••liM't«««I  onH*<>r«  for  th««  mauiitK  y*^   ~ 

iWnuh„t      W.  W.  Walkrr. 

rirr/VciiK/raf— J.  K     V.  II<M|iion. 

S..,.t„ry  —  \\.  ('.  NftMh 

iniiHuiii- — John  I.  Hart 

l.ibiitriiin — J.  Ii<in<l  iJttlK 

liiMiiil  n/.Onjttn'n  fin-  Firf  >Vti»«  -A     I*  Nortlmtp,  Kr«nk  AM»4l   S 
ry.  William  (*arraml  A.  H.  Starr. 

IklftjiitrM  tn  Ihr  Stitir  itrnliil  S«tci*t}f  fnr  Kwrnr  V»*»y     J    ^ 
K.  OttolrnKui.  K     ('   Nabh    >^ 

rKNNSYIA'ANiA  STATE  I»KNTAL  SiMM^rTY 

Th««  twi>nti<«th  annual  m«*«tin^  of  ihr  1 
Im<  hrlil  in  rhila<lrl|ihia.  Ta  .   TurMiav.  .1 
thii««»  ilavH.  "  ■' 


Y<i|lK 

Apnl  a. 


o    !*•♦ 
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NATIONAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  U.  S.  A. 

The  National  Dental  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  hold 
its  next  regular  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  24,  25  and  26     1888. 

For  this  meeting,  as  for  all  former  ones,  the  authorities  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  have  kindly  granted  the  use  of  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum. 

All  members  of  the  profession  in  good  standing  are  invited  to  be  present. 

Art.  II.  Sec.  1  of  Constitution. — The  future  membership  of  this  Association 
shall  be  composed  of  dentists  who  may  be  elected  upon  application,  which  appli- 
cation shall  be  accompanied  by  credentials  of  membership  in  a  State  Society,  or 
by  a  recommendation  from  five  members  of  this  Association,  or  of  his  State 

Society. 

R.  FiNLEY  Hunt,  D.  D.  S.,  Sec   N.  D.  A.,  U.  S.  A 


CHICAGO  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  3,  1888,  the  following 
named  persons  were  elected  ofificers  for  the  ensuing  term  : — 
President— 3 .  A    Swasey. 
First  Vice-President — J.  W.  Wassail. 
Second  Vice-President — W  B.  Ames. 
Recording  Secretary — C.  N.  Johnson. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Louis  Ottofy. 
Treasurer — E.  D.  Swain. 
Librarian — A.  W.  Harlan. 
E.recutive  Committee — Edmund  Noyes,  Geo.  H  Gushing,  J.  N.  Grouse. 

Louis  Ottofy,  Cor.  Sec. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Townsend,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  says,  in  the  Southern  California 
Practitioner,  that  after  quite  an  extensive  examination  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Chinese,  he  feels  sure  that  the  statement  lately  made  that  there  are  never  any 
irregularities  in  the  teeth  of  the  Chinese,  is  based  upon  anything  but  actual  ob- 
servation. A  regular  denture  among  them  is  more  of  a  rarity  than  among  the 
whites.  In  meeting  them  upon  the  street  the  various  irregularities  are  constantly 
observed,  and  upon  closer  examination  all  the  diseases  common  to  the  whites 
are  found.  Dr.  Townsend  has  observed  all  forms  of  irregularity,  and  is  fully 
convinced  that  irregularities  of  the  teeth  are  as  prevalent  with  the  Chinese  as 
with  any  other  race.  The  editor  of  the  Southern  California  Practitioner  con- 
firms Dr.  Townsends  observations. 


The  Southern  Dental  Journal  in  view  of  its  late  discipline  of  pillaging 
editors  (every  word  of  which  we  heartily  approved),  should  be  extremely  watch- 
ful of  its  own  pages .  The  last  number  contains  an  instance  in  point  in  which 
its  own  rule  is  not  only  broken,  but  additional  injury  is  inflicted  by  disguising 
an  extract  from  an  article  in  this  journal  by  a  false  head. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  was  anything  more  than  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  our  usually  scrupulous  contemporary,  but  it  shows  how  even  great 
Homer  may  nod,  and  that  with  the  best  intentions  one  may  err. 


f  uri'tnf       \  <■»/•«     n  tut     ()i,t,i,..,t  ••"r» 

TiiiH  HKr.MH  TO  UK  tlu'  «lay  '»f  t*. 

(if  OHM  which  in  ofTun>«l  t<>  the  proft 

which  iN  nut  only  f<ffo(*tiv«*.  htii  cheap  an<l  kiuii-I 

iiianiifncturfMl  for  th<*  caAo  in  hnml,  an<l  i«  rut  fnmi  la^ 

hnn  iM>iii«<  fi<U'antnKf*N  that  an*   |i<>ctihnr  in  it.     Tb'    ' 

that  it  will  cxiu-tly  lit  the  t<Mith       If  thi>  latter  \m  U 

cut  Inn^i^r  u|Min  one  eil^c  than  th*>  oth<T.  an«l  thus  rniWrarr  tlM>  tnoCli  rl 

lK)th    ciTviral    nn<l    MiftMticfitiiiw'    U.r.l«  r«..       Th«»   liaml   iM'int;   nw»  '        '  ,     • 

rcHfctuiK  nii'tal,  it    lii'lpn   t<>   illiiiiiiiiat<-   tiir   cavity       A   ■itit(l«>   :•  ..,  •  LAri.|> 

w  ill  Hcrvo  fur  alniimt  any   t'Mith.  an«l  thr  ailaptatiim  ran  always  ba  i|«paai|n| 

n|H»n. 

To  Hkmovk  lunx   HrHT, — It  \n  oUvw  vi»r>'  (lifUcult.  an«l  •• 
to   remove   rtiHt    from   articlfi*  mn<lo  of  inni.     Th«sio   whtiii   » 
ciiut«Ml  arc  moNt  vaNily  ch-anc^i  l»y  lM>in^'  ininierMMl  in  a  n«'arly  •'i 
of  chloriilc   of   tin.     The   length    of  time  th«'y   mmatn   in  thta  faalAi  la  iM«r* 

lililicil  by  the    thi(*klle^H   of  the  .  -  ..       t^^j^^    - 

four  Ikmith  iH  loii^  eiiouf;h       Th'  -nn  a  |fr<  ' 

acid,  if  thf*  iron  itiw>lf  in  not  to  Im*  attacked.     <>n  t«kinK  tbeii  from  the  laUli.  iW 

nrticleM  are  riiiHed  (}n»t  in  wat«T.  then  in  ammonia  an«l 

whni  thu.H  tr(*at**4l   ha^  the  ap|H«arance  of  dull  »ilvi«r.      A   ,.     ,    . 

it  its  normal  np|N>arHnce.  —  /V»/#ii/ar  .Sri>ar#  \rtrt. 

In    Khantk  dru^Ki'^t"  Are  not  allow-i«<l  to  m-II     ■toxic  droKm  "   wlikh   iin  h*.|*« 
chloroform  and  pre|>arationii  of  opium,  to  dentiirta,  except  upon  prr< 
ft  phynician.  health  oflicor  or  vi'terinnry  iiur)fe*i«.      I'  ' i»t 

c<M-ailie  in  to  U'  included  ill  the  tAlMMi«*<|  lint  —I'h-'- 

And    HO    French  law    pla(*«>i»  di>ntiiit«   li««l«»w  !  I «  it  baram*  t W 

well  Immii^  of  Kr«<ni*hmcn  in  of  Ii>mm  (Niniici|urn(*«<  than  that  ••(  h 
Itecaune    Kri»n<*h   dentiMta  are   Indieve*!  to  Iw*  lr»«  inleUii;rnl  aiHi  "^i.  imi. .«••»-.■ 
than  their  liitrsi*  d'wtorH  '      Kl»lT"»u. 

hii.  W      i:    Mii.i.Kli,  iif    Alloona.   I'a.. 
iM  a  decided  niipro%'vnieiii  u|Min  the  UNUa 

it  ti^'hl  iM  a  thuinh  screw,  ami  n|ion  the  end  whn'b  liram  atfain^  iW  Inrtli  I*  • 
Mifrty  liI'M'k  or  plate   which   Htn   a^'ninitt   the  ' 

iMwilioii  hy  ^'Uidi*  pinn.      -\i»  n  c«in«» •     •     it    »»    .^-...     ,  ..,       .  , 

is  not  at  all  IwiMe  U>  Nlip,  while  it  the  •lanjc*'''  •»'  fra.  turv 

hy  preimure.      Dr.  Miller  han  al»«i  deviMMi  a  disk  case  i^ 

in  v*hich  Hiiiid|>n|MT  disk**  are  li-  '  !  '  ' 

Wlu'U   till*   |H   ri'iiioviHl   n   •.prr 

loiivi'iiii'iit 

■    I 'hay  hkmi  for  the  liest  o|ierat«»r  f«»r  the  teeth  at   1 
then*  i«t  miiih*  famitiiii  mie,  and  let  ' 
cnn»  to  keep  them  Ml.  afterwst  1- 
^l/tM  itoH,"   Mt$y  l.*i,   I74U. 
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Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  have  perfected  a  set  of  hypodermic  tablets 
which  will  i)rove  extremely  useful  to  all  who  desire  to  use  aconite,  atropine, 
cocaine,  morphine,  strychnine  and  other  remedies  hypodermically.  They  are 
put  up  in  bottles  containing  twenty -five  tablets,  each  having-  the  proper  amount 
of  the  remedy  for  a  single  dose  The  tablets  instantly  dissolve  in  water,  and 
form  a  perfectly  limpid  solution.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  also  furnish  a  hypo- 
dermic case  containing  their  latest  improved  syringe,  with  points,  and  six  bottles 
of  the  tablets  in  most  common  use.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  by  writ 
ing  the  firm  and  mentioning  this  journal. 

The  Fifth  District  Dental  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Utica,  April 
10th  and  11th,  unanimously  voted  to  request  the  concurrence  of  the  members 
of  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  District  Societies  in  a  Union  Meeting  to  be 
held  in  Syracuse,  in  October  next.  The  Union  Meetings  of  the  Societies  named 
that  have  been  held  in  the  past  have  been  very  profitable  and  pleasant,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Fifth  District  will  treat  its  guests  with  the 
same  consideration  that  the  other  Societies  have  shown. 


Dr.  and  Ex-Senator  A.  M.  Holmes,  of  Morrisville,  N.  Y. ,  sends  us  a  sole- 
leather  disk  which  is  the  most  effective  and  perfect  polisher  for  the  borders  of 
approximal  fillings  that  we  have  met  with.  It  is  evidently  cut  from  a  piece  of 
sole-leather,  a  hub  being  left  in  the  centre  to  give  the  mandrel  point  a  good 
hold,  but  how  it  is  made  or  whether  the  Senator  will  furnish  them  to  others  we 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find  out.  He  has,  he  says,  been  using  them  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  meet  in  Albany,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  9th  and  10th. 

As  the  Society  does  not  send  out  the  usual  advance  notices  for  publication  in 
the  journals,  and  as  the  programme  was  not  received  until  the  forms  for  our 
May  number  were  made  up,  it  is  impossible  to  present  more  than  this  notice, 
but  a  good  meeting  may  be  expected. 

Tincture  of  iron  when  diluted  with  water  has  a  very  corrosive  action  on  the 
teeth,  owing  to  the  free  acid  it  contains.  This  should  be  neutralized  by  using 
for  the  diluent  an  alkaline  mineral  water  like  Vichy,  or  else  alcohol  or  a  syrup 
should  be  used  as  the  vehicle. ,  The  latter  is  of  course  preferred.  The  so-called 
tasteless  tincture  does  not  have  the  same  injurious  action  on  the  teeth.  — Phar- 
maceutical Era. 

A  BROKEN  friendship  may  be  soldered  up,  but  it  will  always  show  the 
break.  You  can  impose  on  an  enemy  and  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  he  ex- 
pects; but  an  imposition  on  a  friend  is  never  forgotten  or  forgiven. 

Married. — On  Wednesday,  April  25th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Miss  Nannie  Bell,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Templeton,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Penna. ,  to  Walter  M.  Lindsay. 

The  First  District  Dental  Society  will  hereafter  meet  at  the  rooms  of 
The  Academy  of  Medicine  in  New  York  City,  upon  the  first  Monday  evening  of 
each  month. 
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Indopendciii   Practitioner. 
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Nnriu— No  p«p«r  published  or  (o  be  ptiblUbed  in  aaoUMr  )o«ff«Al  will  ba 

';>en  reutt  be  in  (he  haad«  of  th'-  Fditor  beforv  tb*  Ant  dsfol  ik* 
1  Ihcy  are  expected  tu  appear.     K  lira  copies  wtll  b«  f afsklMd  lo 
(Of  ol  an  accrpied  original  articlr,  and  rrprin(«,  in  pamphU-t  (om,  maf  b«  kad  al  tka  coal  al 
paper,  preaa-work  and  binding,  if  ordered  when  the  maauKTipC  ia  lorwwded.     TW 
Publiatiers  arc  not  retpootible  for  (he  opioioot  eipmaad  by  conlnbatoriw     TiM  ^mmnmi  b 
prompdv.  on  (he  firtt  day  of  each  month. 

OViniiiiil  iTommuuiratioiis. 


r.VTmxiKNIC  BACTKKIA  OK  THK  IIIMAN  MOl'TII. 


IXTIMJDI'CTIOJI. 
HV     I'KOF.    W.    I».    MII.LKH,   HKItl.I  V,  <}KRM  \  N  Y, 


In    pniiil    <»f    tenijHTaturc.    ••nltiirc-inalcriui.   ir     -'    :    .  .    me 

flnidrt  and  lU'ctirmilatioiis  of  fiKnl  in  thi*  lin'"  ■"   "       ih  j*r»  -  •  •   '^••• 
In'st   possible  niiivtTwil  nuHlium  f<»r  the  ,       ut  of   J  . 

both  patljo^onir  and  non-pat hojji»ni<*.      Wo  HhouUl  •«*t*on!i'  . 
pvct  that  anionjj^  the  many  dilTrrent  kintU  of  tiarti*riii  that  arr 
tinually  entering  the  ond  cavity,  either  with  the  Un^ 

genir  kinds  nniy  l)e  inchided,  and  tin*  *' 

eertain  leni^th  of  time,  or  may  even  e>i.. 

nont  (H'cupants  of  the  mouth.      Many  fn<  it  to  t:  f 

the  statement  that  pathogrnic  bueterlA  riiay  )jo  prt^nent  in  the*  m- 
without  nuinifestiufj  lhem»Mdvei«  in  any  other  wiiy  thiin  thr  • 
jMinisites  of  the  oral  cavity,  n»  '  -•  the  niu»*<m«  mr'i  ♦ 

mains  intact.     If.  however,  the  i-  -i-i.iuce  •■'  '^  ■•  -  ■'♦  •*' 
impaired  by  any  constitutional  cnuno  (im  ,  » 

loruf  tninoriM  rfnintrn/iip  will  then'by  Im«  •!  wh 

ttTJti  may  nuinif(*st  their  himmm tie  notion  in  lo(^l  t 
1 


2S'i  Origmal  Communicatmis. 

piiration,  etc.  Or  if  the  continuity  of  the  soft  parts  has  been 
destroyed,  as  in  tooth  extraction,  wounds  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
etc.,  an  entrance  into  the  blood  or  lymph  vessels  is  thereby  pro- 
vided, which  may  lead  to  still  more  serious  results  (abscess,  pyaemia, 
septicaemia,  etc.). 

In  this  manner,  I  am  convinced,  many  of  the  diseases  of  the 
gums  and  contiguous  parts  (not  exceptins:  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  as 
I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  later),  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  infec- 
tions following  tooth  extractions,  are  to  be  accounted  for. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  dentists  and  physicians 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  human  mouth 
as  an  incubator  for  bacteria,  and  the  disastrous  results  which  may 
follow  the  neglect  to  keep  the  mouth  in  a  proper  condition,  placed 
as  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  tracts,  com- 
municating with  so  many  contiguous  cavities,  and  so  often  the  seat 
of  minor  surgical  operations  which  permit  of  infection. 

Every  tooth  extraction  which  is  not  performed  under  antiseptic 
precautions  is  nothing  less  than  an  inoculation,  and  whether  the 
subject  proves  refractory  or  not  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  size  of  the  wound,  the  resistance  of  the  parts, 
the  character  and  number  of  bacteria  entering  the  wound,  etc. 

Parre  {Dental  Record,  October,  ^87)  reports  a  case  of  chronic 
pyaemia  which  originated  in  a  diseased  wisdom-tooth.  Poncet 
{Gazette  des  Hojntaux,  No.  19)  describes  a  case  of  osteitis,  which, 
originating  in  a  carious  tooth,  led  to  a  general  septic  infection,  ter- 
minating fatally  in  forty-eight  hours.  Tripp  (Dental  Record, 
August,  ^87)  observed  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  follow- 
ing an  alveolar  abscess.  Eitter  {Deutsche  Monatsschrift fur  Zalin- 
heilkunde,  August,  ^87,)  a  case  of  septic  blood  poisoning  from  a 
carious  tooth,  terminating  fatally,  and  Mosetig-Moorhof  {Oesi.- 
Ung-VierteljalirsscJirift,  January,  ^87j,  a  case  of  fatal  osteomyelitis 
following  extraction. 

Dental  literature  furnishes  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  death, 
owing  to  infection,  has  occurred  from  one  to  ten  days  after  extrac- 
tion of  a  tooth.  Naturally,  however,  not  all  cases  of  infection 
have  so  severe  a  character,  in  very  many  cases  remaining  localized, 
giving  rise  only  to  a  slight  swelling  or  suppuration  of  the  parts,  or 
by  no  means  unfrequently  to  severe  purulent  inflammation,  osteitis, 
necrosis,  etc.     Such  cases  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  ;    in  fact, 


I 
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where  resection  of  the  nlveoluH  ijt  practii-ed.  uxtnu-tion  of  a  root  ID 
an    iinclca?)   mouth  witiioiit  the  olMerva'  '  rT>rao* 

tioriH  will,  in  nine  ciuicH  out  of  ton.  \w  f<«. .-.„«,.  „^  «§  in. 

Marnrnatory  reaction  of  a  Heptic  nature. 

The  wounding'  of  a  tinker  by  an  inntrument  juNt  aied  in  %  dirtt 
human  mouth  may  prove  a  very  HcriouR  mutter,  m  I  cmn  teartify  from 
pergonal    ex]K»rience,   having   l)een   <"ontincHl  to  my  room  for  two 

werks  hy  an  exceed intjly  painful  lympl; -    *•       •  '   ■  ' '^ffroon  of 

the  hand,  conlrafted   in  this  nuinn^T.      ^   ..-     ...  „   :..     nt't-r  ..n  a 
Hharp  root  in  an  unclean  mouth  has  producinl  much  mo:  .qb 

reHultH. 

Many  years  apo  lA'yden  and  .lafTc  i>ointe<l  out  that  the  l>artfria 
which  arc   found   in   the  mouth,  even  in  a  '         '        '      ''h, 

nuiy,  under  predisposing  circumstances.  j;i..  ..-  .•-  -■ 
dist^ases;  also  .lames  Israel,  who  has  ^'ivcn  much  time  to  ' 
of  the  transportation  of  bacteria  from  carious  teeth,  clcurribM 
a  number  of  cases  of  abs<e8s<*s  on  the  neck,  chronic  pyn*mia.  el'  , 
in  which  h(*  was  able  to  find  the  primary  S4iun  e  of  infcrtion  in  the 
mouth,  'i'hc  oral  cavity,  when  it  is  allowtsl  to  Uvome  the  teat  of 
extensive  parasitic  ve;(etati«>n,  may  also  have  u  mo«i  di-h'N'fiiiUii 
action    on    t)io   general    health,    leading  to  concomitant  rit 

of  so  severe  a  nature  that  the  primary  atT(H;tion  may  be.  and  tery 
often  is.  entirely  overlooke<l  by  the  physician. 

A  serit's  of  intercjjtinu  communicaf 
were  nuide  by   \'i>ii    Kac/omwsky  (/vrf.*--  ^     u'->.     .i ...  ^r  «,,„, ,,,. 

1SS5,  ;jn-;jri). 

.\fter  several  years  of  practical  ex|H'rience  and  a  lonp  mnm  ot 
ob.servations,  \'on  K.  came  to  the  conclusion  that  many  cam'^  of  \om 
of  appetite.  miU8<»a,  dyspepsia  and  con«M|uent  jjenoral  ill«h<«lth. 
Were  to  b<>  attributed  to  an  unclean  conilition  of  the  oral  « 
indep<Mi<lently  of  the  condition  of  the  te*»th  themikdve*.  .V 
upon  this  conclusion  he  was  able  to  treat  such  cmm^  •ith 
markeil  success  by  simply  insisting  u|M)n  repeate*!  rlmn^mi:  «ml 
sterilization  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

"  Whefi  we  take  into  considenition  that  n'^ 
membrane  «)f  the  mouth  nuiy  prr  continuufi   ■  •■• 

over  the  whole  mouth  and  throat,  and   themt*  u^   •  *^ 

wards   over  the    respinitory    and    diifp^tifr    trat*l«. 
Kustachian    lube   to   the   internal  ear  and   hmin.   from  lb»  i^om 
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through  the  lachrymal  canals  to  the  eye,  through  the  sieve  of  the 
ethmoid  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  furthermore,  when  we 
remember  that  the  irritation  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
quintus  in  the  gums  may  produce  irradiations  in  other  branches  of 
this  nerve  or  irritations  in  near  and  distant  organs  of  the  body — "  * 
when  we  keep  all  these  things  in  mind,  and  remember  at  the  same 
time  that  many  people,  as  Von  K.  rightly  says,  carry  about  con- 
stantly an  amount  of  filth  in  the  mouth  which  they  would  not  tol- 
erate for  a  moment  upon  the  skin,  then  we  can  readily  account  for 
many  troubles  which  otherwise  appear  inexplicable  and  stubbornly 
resist  every  treatment  by  the  usual  internal  remedies. 

Individuals  whose  teeth  are  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  ruin, 
whose  gums  are  swollen  and  suppurating,  whose  breath  testifies  to 
the  intense  fermentation  (in  some  cases  putrefaction)  going  on  in 
their  uncleaned  mouths,  receive  one  prescription  after  another,  or 
are  sent  from  one  bathing  place  to  another  to  no  purpose  whatever, 
when  a  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  mouth,  accom- 
panied by  the  necessary  dental  work,  would  restore  them  to  health 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Up  to  the  present  time  very  few  attempts  have  been  made,  in  cases 
of  severe  infection  through  the  oral  bacteria,  to  cultivate  the  specific 
bacterium  by  which  the  infection  was  brought  about,  and  indeed  a 
very  grave  hindrance  is  opposed  to  the  study  of  the  bacteria  and 
bacteritic  affections  of  the  mouth,  in  the  circumstance  that  such  a 
large  number  of  different  kinds  is  to  be  found,  and  that  many  of 
the  oral  bacteria  are  not  to  be  cultivated  on  any  of  the  artificial 
media  at  present  in  use,  among  others  leptothrix  buccalis,  vibrio  buc- 
calis  (spirillum  sputigenum)  and  spirochaste  denticola,  and  further 
a  thick  spirillum  and  a  leptothrix  which  occurs  in  short,  stiff, 
pointed  threads.  These  are  found  in  every  mouth,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  thousands  of  attempts  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  them,  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded.  We  must,  therefore, 
constantly  bear  in  mind  in  the  study  of  infectious  diseases  of  the 
mouth  (we  might  say  in  the  study  of  all  infectious  diseases),  that 
possibly  the  specific  bacterium  in  the  case  under  consideration  is 
one  which  cannot  be  cultivated  with  the  means  now  at  our  disposal. 


*  Von  Kaczorowski,  Deutsche  Med.  Wochens.,  1885,  page  570. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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CONTRIBL'TIONS  TO  THK  HISTORY  OF  DRVEI/IPMEXT 
OF  THK  TKETH 


liv  r  \ur.  If  rrr/Nf  V  \  \    m    t.      \\i..     i     w 


HuDECKBB,  D.  O. !».,  M.  I>.  •. 


CoxnxL'Bo  From  pAt*K  .'.m» 


.Inlni   (iihson   (l»iT  /aluuirzt,    184»*»,    \  ol.  1,   |i.   - 
(Ifscripiioii    of  the   devfloi»iiient    of  tlie  tet'th,  win.  w  u.  .  ..ii.  ,«i.i. - 
with  the  following  : 

I.  " 'I'hc   human  teeth  arc  (levolo{>od  from  the  mtirou*  mem* 
hranc: 

II.  '•  The  permanent  teeth  are  in  no  connet^tion  with  the  W\u 
porary  teeth,  and  are  not  product*  of  thorn: 

III.  "The  tooth  germn  must  l>e  repirdwl  an  onion-like  fomui- 
lions."     ^/wielx'lhilihingeii.) 

.loHeph    liinderer   (J)er  Zahnarzl.    1S47.   Vol.    II.    v     '''T'  •-       ' 
opinion  that  in  the  development  of  trcth  a  (MHMiliar  il 
in   the  tooth  8a<'s,   which,  by  coagulation,  fornix  Mmall  round  celU, 
out  of  which  all  other  cells,  canaJM  and  \\\wn  are  develo|MMl.     ThU 
author  o!)scrvod  great  similarity  in  the  structure  of  the 
that    of     the    (>namcl.      lie    dejwTilH'S    tlie      -     -I   mi  r. 

**  Kiuimel  liluTH,  which   consist   <»f    fin-  i..    .^ ii  rtl»«r 

tiher   (Saftfa.m-r),  2  juice  cells  (Saf;  -.  3   cru«i 

hers   (hus4>hel-fai(ern).   ami   canals.  Ti  gnmnd   cells.' 

also  describes  the  laincllateil  ap|>eaninco  of  the  enamel,  of  «; 

mentions  two  kiiuls.  the  temporary,  which  tlifMipiM'a  ' 

enamel,   and  the  permanent    latni>llatioii.     The   I.i 

places  at  wliich  the  iMindlf^  of  rnamel  prisnifi  amu 

tion,  and  are  prixluccd  during  the  development  of  lh<*  »nAinrl.    On 

the  formation  of    the  dentine  ho«tjiteii  ihat  the  •' 

forn»ed  by   the  lengthening  of   the   nucleus  c 

ground  <*ell.  while    the   lu^is       »    •  ' 

the  other  parts  (tf  the  i'ell.      11 

fortiuMi  by  the  dentine  after  the  tooth  h.. 

A.    KrukenlKTg  (Der  Zahnarxt.   ls;»0.  Vol.  V,  pw 
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the  communicating  branches  of  the  dentinal  fibers,  especially  those 
in  the  root,  while  in  the  crown  of  the  tooth  he  believes  that  no  such 
communications  exist,  except  near  the  enamel,  where  the  dentinal 
fibers  anastomose  with  one  another  by  their  bifurcation.  He  be- 
lieves the  dentine  identical  with  bone  in  the  manner  of  its  nutrition, 
as  he  states  that  both  the  canaliculi  of  the  dentine,  and  the  lacuna 
and  their  canaliculi  in  bone,  contain  a  plasmatic  fluid,  a 
view  which  at  that  time  was  generally  accepted  in  regard  to  bone 
tissue. 

A.  F.  Talma  (Der  Zahnarzt,  1853,  Vol.  VII,  p.  193)  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  teeth,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  animal  body, 
must  be  alive. 

J.  E.  Oudet  (Der  Zahnarzt,  1853,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  257,  and  Vol. 
X,  p.  65)  is  of  opinion  that  teeth  belong  to  the  tegumentary  forma- 
tions, and  have  no  identity  with  bone  tissue.  He  also  assumes  that 
the  permanent  molars  are  derived  directly  from  the  oral  mucous 
membrane. 

Moritz  Franco  (Der  Zahnarzt,  1856,  Vol.  XI,  p.  1)  noticed  the 
first  traces  of  the  teeth  in  human  embryos  about  the  third  month, 
but  is  of  opinion  that  the  teeth  are  not  derived  from  the  oral  mucous 
membrane,  but  from  the  periosteum  of  the  bone,  which  forms  the 
tooth  sacs,  and  in  which  the  enamel  organ  is  developed. 

Natalis  Guillot  (Der  Zahnarzt,  1858,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  177)  holds 
the  view  that  the  tooth  germs  grow  from  the  bony  portion  of  the 
jaw  until  they  reach  the  mucous  membrane.  The  germ  splits  up 
into  the  three  different  parts,  out  of  which  the  three  substances, 
enamel,  dentine  and  cementum,  are  developed. 

E.  Muhlreiter  (Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  fiir  Zahnheilkunde, 
1868,  p.  168),  in  an  article  on  the  arrangements  of  the  Odontoblasts, 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  states 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  from  which  he  derived  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  two  different  layers  of  odontoblasts,  one  situ- 
ated externally,  and  which,  when  a  pulp  is  removed  from  an  adult 
tooth,  adheres  firmly  to  the  dentine.  Below  this  layer  he  describes 
another  stratum  of  cells  which  are  in  communication  with  the  tis- 
sue of  the  pulp,  to  which  they  adhere.  He  was,  however,  unable 
to  explain  how  these  two  layers  of  cells  were  united  to  each  other. 
Regarding  the  formation  of  the  basis-substance,  this  author  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  formed  by  excretion,  in  which  process  the  dentine 
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rellH  arc  puflHivc,  hut    the   hlrKnl-veiMelfl  of  tho  pulp   mn   actively 

(uor^c  KollcHtone,  in  a  Hliort  artirlo  rea<l  Ix'forp  the  Of\'--       j,. 
<h1  Society  of  (jreut  JJritjiin  ((^luirtcTly  Journal  of    Mic.  ^  », 

|).  101»).  <^»  tho  Development  of  tho  Teeth  of  Mammahi.  .^d 

that  after  the  Htelhitc  reticuhiin  of  the  enamel  organ  had  masUf 
<liMi))peare<l.  tho  hhxNi.vesHeU  of  the  ca|Mule  (tooth  mm;)  rmmify 
riosrly  arotiml  the  oiiaFnel-forminy  rellfl. 

Ilohl  (Peutiiehe  NierteljahrHikhrift  fur  Z4ihnhei)Vii'<T'>     ^'^rst    p^ 
I  14)  ohflcrvod  in  two  tcin|)orary  teeth,  which  he  ex  /M 

mouth  of  u  hoy  seven  years  of  a^e,  who  wan  HufTerin);  from  hydro- 
ccplialuri  congenituH,  that  the  cementum  u|Nin  tho  roota  of  tbeae 
teeth  was  very  irrcjrularly  jlixtrihuted.  He  also  noti<^  many 
Haversian  <anals,  l)oth  in  the  cementum  and  •'••■'.  nomo  of 
which  Were  in  (Iiro<'t  communication  on  one  side  ^  ae  veawU 

of  the  ])ericomentum.  and  on  the  other  with  thoae  of  the  pulp. 
lie  found  a  great  numl>er  of  interglohular  s|ia<'es  in  tho  den- 
tine. 

Heinrich   Krey   ((Jrundzugt'drr  llistnln;;n'.  I,  i"»i.».  p.  .?»| 

given  a  nhort  description  of  the  development  i»f  ;..  .^  I h.  and  only 
states  that  the  dentine  is  formetl  hy  tlie  o<lontohlaKts,  thecnamd  hy 
the  epithelial  cells  (amelohlasts),  and  the  cement  by  tho  t«>oth*<(a4-, 
hut  he  d(H>K  not  mention  anything  of  the  manner  in  which  tbeM 
tissues  are  tlrvrlopcd. 

.loHcph  llyrtl  (Lrhrhucli  der  Anatomic.  Wien,  IskTi,  p.  «1T4»»-  "i 
opinion  that  a  primary  furrow  runn  along  tlie  jaws,  coverv<l  h\  cpi* 
th(>lium,  which  is  gnidually  dei>|H*ne<l,  and  which,  hy  the  DpvanI 
growth  of  tooth-sac.  divides  this  continuoui  furrow  into  iingle 
emimel  gtTms,  one  for  each  t<M)th.  In  reganl  to  the  formation  of 
the  cnanirl  and  diMttittc.  he  states  tlwit  tlie  cnam«d  c«lU  bcHxime  the 
enaint'l-prisnis,  and  thr  iMlonto't^-f  -  ^»rm  the  dentinal  nf-*''' •^'"•"'t 
whirh  th«<  hasis-sulistanrr  \n  i\x  I. 

K.    KltMn   (Atlas  of   Histology.  Philadelphia,  Iv^i,  p.  Iii4)  r 
tains   that  the  hasis-suhstanco  of  the   dentine   ii   formed   by   Ibe 
odontohlasts.  while  the  dentinal   filn-rs  an*  drriw^l   from    a   d* 
layeroflhe   tissue   wcilgnl  in   lH»twc«»n  th'       '    •'    '       '-'.  and  ••-«.•  • 
that    the  assertions  of   Holl  nniy   U»  corn    :.  »*  'h.   non- 

uuMlullattHl   nerve    tlU^rri    aiicend    into   the   •.  ll# 

further  says  that  owing  to  the  upward  growth  of  the  ttK>lh*4ftr.  \hm 
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epithelial  cord  of  the  enamel  organ  loses  its  connection  with  the 
latter.  He  then  describes  the  formation  of  the  stellate  reticulum 
from  the  epithelial  elements  in  which  he  observed  no  blood-vessels. 
This  change  the  author  declares  to  be  due  to  an  accumulation  of 
fluid  between  the  epithelial  elements,  and  is  opposed  to  pronounc- 
ing it  connective  tissue. 

Klein  further  states  that  as  development  proceeds  and  the  middle 
membrane  of  the  enamel  organ  disappears,  the  inner  and  outer 
membranes  (epithelium)  are  again  brought  in  contact,  and  he  be- 
lieves the  enamel  to  be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dentine. 
He  describes  the  transverse  striae  of  Eetzius  to  be  the  points  of 
union  between  the  different  enamel  cells.  The  cuticle  of  the  enamel 
(Nasmyth)  this  author  believes  to  arise  from  the  external  epithe- 
lium, and  the  cementum  to  be  formed  from  the  tooth  sac. 

T.  L.  Buckingham,  in  a  paper  read  before  The  New  York  Odon- 
tological  Society,  April  20,  1880,  says:  ''I  take  exception  to  the 
theory  of  these  two  histologists  (Sir  J.  and  C.  S.  Tomes),  that  the 
dentinal  pulp  is  the  formative  organ,  and  that  the  dentine  is  formed 
from  the  cells  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  pulp.  That  the  dentine  is 
formed  between  the  pulp  and  what  is  called  the  preformative  mem- 
brane all  admit,  but  that  either  of  these  produces  it,  I  doubt  very 
much.  My  theory  is,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  dentine,  that 
either  a  peculiar  cell  is  created  or  one  is  metamorphosed  into  a  den- 
tal cell,  and  it  multiplies  in  some  one  of  the  ways  that  cells  multi- 
ply in  other  tissues.  *  *  *  'j'j^g  j^g^y  qq\\  being  at  first  all  germi- 
nal matter,  soon  begins  to  harden  on  the  outer  surface,  and  the 
most  of  it  becomes  formed  material,  but  there  always  remains  a 
portion  of  the  germinal  matter  which  is  pushed  towards  the  pulp 
and  continues  to  grow  in  this  direction,  leaving  behind  it  the  har- 
dened portion  and  a  small  fiber  of  germinal  matter.  With  this  theory 
a  single  cell  would  form  the  whole  length  of  the  dentinal  tube.  * 
*  *  As  the  space  at  the  periphery  of  the  dentine  is  greater  then 
near  the  pulp,  *  *  *  crowding  together  takes  place  to  a  certain 
extent,  two  cells  coalesce,  and  in  this  manner  branches  are 
formed. 

Kobert  Mathes  (Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  fiir  Zahnheilkunde, 
1881,  p.  252)  gives  a  quotation  from  an  article  by  Heinrich 
Schmidt:  On  rhachitic  deformities  of  the  jaws  and  their  influence 
upon  the  teeth,  in  which  the  author  (Schmidt)  describes  the  mal- 
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fomiationri  of  the  jawH,  and  aln^)  Mtutfn  that  prolwhly  the  trmiMTi 
furrowH  u|M»n  Moriie  iiKJmir  toi>t\\  of  rha^'hitic  p»ticiit«  may  be 
fprrrd  to  an  aliiioriiial  tlrvclopincnt  of  the  t'K^th  ^'«*rni. 

Mvron  U.  .lowtll  (D.-ntnl  (*<wmo«.  Vol.  \  Will.  p.  457) 
tliut  uftor  the  diMappouranro  of  the  matrix  (itcllate  reticulum)  the 
external  cpithcliiiin  and  the  internal  epithelium  of  theenamal  orxan 
become  unit<'d  into  one  layer  of  tiwue,  and  iw  the  titellate  r  m 

is  not  a  secreting' or^'an.  it  cannot   furninh   the  lime-mltji  ' 

in  the  enamel,  lie  i.s,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  limcAalt-  .... 
furnished  through  the  circulation,  and  that  the  proc<fM  of  cmJrifl. 
cation  \h  deferred  until  the  outer  and  inner  epithelium  hmre  been 
united  into  one  layer,  im  in  the  former  layer  there  are  proeeot 
({uantitieH  of  hlood- vessels.  Thin  author  state.'*  that  the  enamel  U 
fornicd  at  the  extrcinitieH  of  the  amcl(d)lai<ts.  but  doon  not  «ar  in 
what  way.  Of  tin*  formation  of  dentiiu*,  he  aAHTts  that  theiMlonto* 
blaHt«  recede  in  advance  of  the  accumulating^  dentine,  which  <idon* 
toblasts  probably  are  continue<l  into  the  dentinal  canalicidi. 

(TO   BE   COXTIXCKU.  > 


AN  AI)1)KI':8S  O.N  C*ON(iKNITAL  I)KF«  iRMITIl-^i  nK  THK  MOlTH  AND 

FACK. 


IIY   IIOSWKM.  I'AKK.   A.    M.,   M.  H. 


i'iiorB<k<iOii  o»  Si  Bcsav  in  thr  Mbdmtai.  DsrArrMSjrr  •••  t«b  I'mmbb^jt 


I>Ki.ivKUKt)  Oct.  2\  IHM7,  KKrtuiK  Tiir  Skvextii  axu  Ki 
S«KiKTiKM  «)r  THK  Statk  or  Nkw   Y«»rk.  am»  Sri.  .v 

roll  THK    l.<«I)KI'K!«UICTr    TllAt  riTI' '^iCN 


Mr.   /'rettidfni  ami  (itnthmrH  : 

1  fully  appreciate  the  honor  that  your  commi'  •» 

nic  when  they  invitiHl  nu)  to  addreiwyiui  to-n  AU>ial 

for  a  .sul)jr<t,   it  occurred   to   m«*  Ih  •  •»  «...—. 
profital)ly  Hpcnt  than  in  aconnid.  rif i. 

the  Mouth  and  Face.  Some  of  tl.  •' 

sei*.      If  vou  are  not  alnMulv  familiar  with  ttir  method  of  •  ■$ 
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Fig.  1. 


on  those  that  you  do  see,  it  is  well  that  you  should  know  how  they 
may  be  treated ;  and  of  those  that  you  seldom  or  never  see,  there 
are  many  that  are  very  peculiar  and  interesting. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  to  you 
on   this  subject  has  so  much  to  do 
with  the  embryology  and  early  for- 
mation of  these  parts,  that  I  pro- 
pose for  a  moment  to  review  the 
formation  of  the  face.   (See  fig.  1,  A 
.  and  B.)    I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
6  tion  to  the  downward  projection, 
2  which   is  the  so-called  naso- front- 
al process,   and  to  these  compara- 
tively smaller  points  (A  4  and  B  6), 
which  are   the  superior   maxillary 

thi?rwe?k-  B  "^""end^oTfiTJ^'  ^'  ^^  ^""^  °^  proccsscs  f rom  which  are  developed, 
^  t'  ^"d  fe  6  s      j^^  ^     processes.         ^  little  later,  the  superior  maxillae. 

A  b,  and  B  7.   Inferior  do.,  the  latter  now  '  ^ 

united  in  the  middle  line.  Thcsc  grow  f  rom  their  present  lat- 

o.     JNaso-ir^ntal  process.  ^  ^ 

^-  Jhe  tongue.  eral   positlou   and  unite  with  the 

o.     1  he  first  pharyngeal  cleft.  -■■ 

(From  Ecker.)  naso-froutal  process,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  second  projections 
are  the  so-called  inferior  maxillary  processes,  which  also  meet  in  the 
middle  line  and  form  the  lower  jaw.  This,  the  second  post-oral 
process,  is  interesting  to  us,  for  from  this  is  developed  the  upper 
part  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  same  ovum  three  weeks  later,  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  week.  (Fig.  IB.)  All  the  anterior  parts  of  the  skull, 
that  is,  the  portion  in  conjunction  with  the  brain,  the  eyes  and  their 
sacs,  are  developed  more,  and  the  naso-f  rental  process  now  has  quite 
an  identity  of  its  own.  The  superior  maxillary  process  has  extend- 
ed further  toward  the  middle  line  from  its  rudimentary  position,  as 
shown  in  the  first  diagram.  On  the  side  is  the  so-called  lateral 
mass,  that  comes  down  from  the  frontal  and  ethmoid  bones  and 
unites  with  the  naso-frontal  process  to  form  the  nose,  and  with  the 
superior  maxillary  process  to  help  form  the  upper  jaw  and  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  nose.  In  the  middle  is  the  rudimentary  tongue,  which 
has  a  size  disproportionate  to  the  rest  of  the  upper  part  of  the  em- 
bryo. The  completed  lower  jaw,  sometimes  called  the  mandibular 
arch,  is  now  plainly  seen  (B  7). 
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At  the  tiiinl  week  it  hu^  a«lvanrefl  pretty  cIom  to  the  mi^Mlf  ! 
l)Ut   \\i\A  not  yet  uniteil  arrotM  t)tut  line,  while  at  the  liith  week  ;: 
has  united.      If  you  bear  in  niir!''  t^.-i"  fa<-LH,   it   will   rery  rli-n-^- 
xplain    thoM;    more   common    •.  .  Htich  tm  liure-lip  and  •  • 

palate,  and  will  alfio  account  for  tlieM*  cxece<Iingly  rare  and  ex«*«*^- 
-ively  horrible  deformities  whitdi  are  Bomctimcn  Men  acroM  th<* 
whole  face.  Fortunately,  infants  having  surh  deformitieM  atoally 
lie  snf»n  after  birth;  Hometimes,   however,  they  [(row  up. 

vLV.rvs, 

The  mo8t  common  clefts  are  cleft-i»alate  4!A 

iiid  hare-lip.    We  cannot  well  understand  thr  a      ^if 

fornuitionof  cleft-palate  without  bca 

Miiiid  the  development  of  the  part.      Fi;;.    c     "  \  ^ 

.^    a    representation   of  double  <'left-pM'   '■     \      jtma  ujV*    \    •) 

and  tin*  mass  which  projects  is  the  hm.  ^^^'>^li^   ^Y 


iind  the  A    /r& 

V\\f     'J      * 


pe<;t   of    the   septum    of  the  nos<»,  carry injj  -  £j   ^^'T^ 

vith  it  also  the  so-called  intermaxillary  bone.  ^  | 

This  bono  is  develo|K'd  in  some  of  the  lower  .     '^'^^S     ^^^ 

animals,   and   in   some  of  them    never  com-  t. 

ph'tciv  unites— that  is,  it  never  fuses  with  the    ''/V  ••^JWy 

,.   .'.  .,,  Willi i»>u«»b;« Ckiu 

adjoining  superior  maxdlary  bone.     A  line  ic*#*#«f#*» 

of  suture  always  exists  betwoi*n   these  l>one)t.  such  an  i«  found  b«*« 

tween  the  various  bones  (»f    the  cranium,  hut  in  tho  human  U 

this  suture  can  be  found  oidy  U'fore  the  twenty-fifth  wovk.  a: 

which  it  disappears.      Hut  (M'casinnally  this  line  •'  •••  •  »n  bct»t-.ii 

the  inttTmaxillary  bone — or,]isit  iscalltMl  by  some,  t:  .livotmne- 

and  the  superior  maxillary  dix'S  not  take  place,  and  then  we  harr  a 

(issure  which  may  be  either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  and  in  that  omv 

we  have  a  sin^^lo  or  double  cleft-|uilate.     This  intermaxillary  U>ii<' 

is  a  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  naso-fnmtal  and  the  itu|ienor  ma\. 

lary  pro<'(»sses.     The  main   part  »)f  it   i-    i.^.  '.<"■'  .!..« t.i»  .r.l  fr.... 

the  miso-frontiil  prtH-ess.  and   when  it 

rior  nuixillary  pnM'ess,  we  have  the  cleft. 

Of  the.se  forms  of  deft-palate  there  may  be  wveml  ^ 

(1.)     The  double  cleft,  which  e\tend«  l>a«*kwanl  on  r«*  h  t,4c  ot 

the  middle  lint>. 

i'i.)     \   common  cleft   running   fhri.iiL»h  the  hani  :in  !  th.   §./! 

palate,  in  which  cas*-  the  uvula  is  ^>  .  lhn»wn  t- 

may  not  be  re<*ojfniwible. 
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(3.)     A  single  lateral  cleft,  extending  entirely  through. 

(4.)     A  cleft  which  does  not  involve  the  alveolar  process  or  gum. 

(5.)  One  in  which  the  cleft  extends  only  part  way  through  the 
hard  palate,  coming  up  within  say  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the 
alveolar  border. 

(6.)  A  small  cleft  of  the  uvula  alone.  This  is  the  mildest  of 
all,  and  is  remedied  by  the  simplest  possible  surgical  procedure. 

The  conditions  of  which  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  to-night  are 
amenable  to  surgery  only,  and  cannot  be  cured  in  any  other  way, 
though  you  may  palliate  them  with  apparatus  which  you  well 
know  how  to  devise.  When  the  intermaxillary  bone  projects 
very  far  forward,  as  in  fig.  3,  it  makes  a  doubly  disgusting  deform- 
ity. Here  is  a  projection,  apparently  from  the  nose;  that  is,  the 
growth  is  attached  to  the  septum,  and  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
tip  of  the  nose.  It  is  hard  enough  to  close  the  fissure  at  best,  but 
when  the  case  is  complicated  with  this  unwelcome  mass,  one  hardly 
knows  what  to  do.  There  are  three  ways  of  getting  at  such  a  pro- 
jection as  this;  one  is  to  force  it  back  and  try  to  maintain  it  there 
by  sutures.  In  mild  cases  this  may  be  done.  The  second  way  is 
something  like  this.  Virtually,  we  have  the  septum  of  the  nose 
carrying  the  intermaxillary  bones  forward;  with  cutting  forceps  a 
V-shaped  piece  is  taken  completely  out,  then  seizing  this  mass  firm- 
ly, it  may  be  crowded  back  to  its  place  and  so  held  that  it  will  ad- 
here for  life,  if  there  be  sufficient  vascular  supply;  otherwise  it  will 
gangrene  and  drop  off.  The  next  thing  to  do,  the  last  resort,  is  en- 
tirely to  excise  it  and  bring  the  parts  together  without  reference  to  it. 

These  cases  of  cleft  palate  are  too  often  complicated  with  hare- 
lip, and  the  question  arises — What  shall  be  done  for  the  child;  when 
shall  we  operate,  and  how  much  shall  we  do  ?  Let  me  say  this  to 
you;  when  a  case  is  complicated  with  hare-lip,  attend  to  that  first. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  can  be  done  by  gentle  prolonged  pres- 
sure. If  you  do  nothing  else  than  unite  that  labial  fissure,  you  will 
then  get  the  pressure  of  the  lips.  For  one  moment  or  one  hour,  that 
amounts  to  very  little,  but  when  it  is  kept  up  for  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  it  does  a  great  deal;  not  in  bringing  the 
sides  of  the  jaw  together,  so  much  as  in  preventing  the  face  bones 
from  separating  as  they  grow  to  adult  size,  so  that  it  is  always 
worth  while  to  operate  on  hare-lip  early.  How  early  ?  I  have 
operated  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  birth,  and  I  know  one  surgeon 
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\\\\()  flaiiiiM  t<»  hiive  o|M'rut<M]  on  a  chiM  .f,i  vh.   -ixin  'ItTfrnr-  *  •  — '- 

I'Iktc   is  not  '|uite  Htich   hurry  ax  that,  hut  I  w<»uM  u<lvi^. 

.|MTato  within  two  or  threo  monthfi,  unloM  the*  child  i- 

lot  likt?ly  to  live.     If  it  i«  in  the  hottest  weather  ami  th«r.  '  .  ■ 

to  ho  maraHUiic  trouhh*,  and  the  chihl  iM  alreoily  dfli<  ate,  you  may 

\\  that  it  will  not  pay  to  torture  the  infant,  which  will  die  At  all 

ventfi. 
One  needn  so  much  r(K)ni  forMtaphylorraphy  that  it  is  uioal  to  wait 
till  the  child  ifl  five  or  six  yearn  old,  o{)oratiii^  immeiliately  on  the 
hare-lip,  and  fooling  rpiite  sure  that  the  Omure  will  not  widen  any 
if     it    doeH    not 
actually  approxi-  \ 

mate.     Ignite  re- 

••ntly,  however, 

\\v  (icrmanfl  are 

idvocatin^  early 

'  perat  io  n  for 
•  Icft-palatc. 

Vou  nuiy  have 
simple    hare-lip, 
u  nconi  plicttte<l 
l)y  any  liswure  in 
the  palat(>  or  al- 
veolar bonier  at 
all.     I*ra<'tically, 
if  the  cleft  exintfl, 
it    is    almo.st    al- 
wavH    on    one    side    or    the    other    of    the    nuHluu     hue;    ; 
\ery  rare  in  the  middle  line.       You  may    have    i«inj;le   or   d«- 
Ijare-lip.      (larretMj)n'rt  (>nd  Surp»ry,  which  I  nup|Hnic  you  all  h* 
jivcH    full   defM'riptioiiH  of  nu'tlnMU.  and  it  ix  unn»»«'f*«ary  for  m«»  i" 
recapitulate  them.      I   tlo  not.  however,  always  use   harr-lip  | 

lud.  for  that  matter,  my  metho<l  of  o|ieralin»:  difTcm  a  littlo  '. 

he  chuwical  nu'thml,  hut  not  no  much  m»  a«  to  make  it  importani  !«» 
Niv  anythinir  a!>out  it.      It  in  alwayx  advisahle  in  o|M»nitinff  on  K-r*- 
lip  to  pan*  your  lifwuren  and  p't  freiih  otlgt**,  hut   nt»l   t«»  « <*•?    ^ 
my  integument  until  you  And  that  you  cannol  utilitr  ii,     ^^ 
the  two  ihIjjcm  are  hrou^'ht  tojjether.  you  will.  %  And  '■ 

greatly  ntHnl  the  little  |mri  of  j«kin,  ami  if  il  I***!  l»orn  rui  ■- 
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pletely  off  it  would  have  been  a  mistake,  for  it  can  often  be  used  to 
complete  the  continuity  of  the  upper  lip. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  as  to  the  benefit  of  operations 
on  cleft-palate  with  respect  to  articulation  and  deglutition.  Many 
a  patient  is  willing  to  go  through  life  with  a  cleft-palate,  because  it 
does  not  show  unless  he  or  she  opens  the  mouth,  provided  they  can- 
not be  assured  that  the  speech  is  to  be  improved.  You  all  know 
the  excessively  disagreeable  nasal  twang  which  this  fissure  causes, 
and  it  is  a  very  important  thing  to  know  whether  we  can  promise  a 
person  that  he  can  speak  better.  Such  patients  will  put  up  with 
the  disgusting  dropping  of  mucus  into  the  mouth,  and  the  discom- 
fort of  food  passing  up  into  the  nose,  if  they  cannot  be  assured 
that  their  articulation  will  be  bettered  by  an  operation.  A  child 
six  years  of  age  will  not  have  learned  to  talk  very  much  by  that 
time,  and  if  you  operate  on  it  early,  the  probability  is  that  you  will 
effect  a  great  improvement  by  the  time  it  is  ten  or  twelve;  but  if  the 
patient  waits  till  he  is  twenty  or  thirty,  and  then  undergoes  an 
operation  with  the  hope  of  improving  his  speech,  both  patient  and 
operator  will  probably  be  disappointed;  so  it  is  always  enough  for  me 
to  operate  in  such  cases  for  the  sake  of  correcting  the  disgusting- 
dropping  of  mucus  and  the  inconvenience  of  deglutition,  and  not 
on  account  of  the  improvement  of  speech. 

ATRESIA. 

Such  a  thing  as  absolute  closure  of  the  nostrils  has  been  met 
with,  but  it  is  rare.  One  or  two  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
nose  has  been  occluded  by  bony  union,  so  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  obstruction  with  a  bone  drill.  Membranous 
atresia  is  not  so  rare,  though  still  uncommon.  Sometimes  the  mem- 
brane is  thick  and  totigh,  sometimes  the  merest  film.  Another  de- 
formity is  that  the  nostrils  are  congenitally  small.  One  sees  com- 
plete closure  of  the  nostrils,  anteriorly,  as  the  result  of  disease,  as 
from  cicatricial  contraction,  the  result  of  syphilitic  ulceration,  and 
I  have  seen  similar  cases  from  diphtheritic  lesions,  but  such  cases 
are  quite  uncommon,  and  this  congenital  narrowing  is  still  rarer. 

Three  cases  of  congenital  narrowing  of  the  posterior  nares  have 
been  reported  in  Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia.  Closure  of  the  posterior 
nares  by  diphtheritic  or  syphilitic  processes  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon.    I  have  a  woman  at  the  hospital  to-day,  under  my  care,  whose 
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pliiirvnx  is  aInioHt  hIiiU  off  from  the  mouth  hv  -murni  IitT  nT. .  r.i;..!)^ 
wiiich   huM  drawn  down  the  puhite  ho  that  t  .i- 

muniration  between  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx  proper.  I  have 
H«n  a  siniihir  rnso  in  a  Iniy  8ufTcriiig  with  here<litary  >• . 

I  issi  UKS  AND  hKPiriKXCIKM  OF  TIIE  X<>^K  AJfD  MOt'TII. 

Complete  atisence  of  the  noAc  \\i\f^  )>een  noiii*et]  in  an  infant  at 
birth,  and  once  in  a  while  thefM*  (mtientu  have  grown  up  and  thr 
al)«cnce  of  the  nose  luw  luul  to  be  atoned  for  ^ 

by  some  merljanifim,  or  by  aplastic  o|M'nition. 
When  tlic  nose  is  entirely  absmt.  it  is  N'tter 
to  make  some  artiiicial  contrivance  nither 
than  to  perform  the  ]»la«tic  oi)eration. 

Operations  for  tissureg  on  rme  side  of  the        y^   /^""^ 
noHc»  and  mouth  have  In'en  nuule.      (Sec  fig.  "^^ 

4.)  I  am  aware  that  these  j)ictiires  nn»  not 
lovely  to  look  at,  but  tbcv  an-  aft»r  iiatiire. 
and  instructive,  I  hojH». 

So,  too,  lutenil  failure  hiU4  l)een  noted  on 
one  side  of  the  face.  Fig.  .')  is  a  ti.sstirr 
extendiiij?  from  the  n>o»ith  latendly.  and   it  ^ 

cnrrespoFids  to  a  failure  c»f  cinsun*  iH'lwt-^'n     i^trni  >!»<•?«  ^i  dm  n  -. 
the  superior  and  the  inferior  nuixillary  areh-  {A/tt^^m^s 

es  and  the  soft  parts  which  cover  them.  It  if  verj  9uy  to  explain 
if  you  refer  back  to  the  embryological  tlevelopment  »>f  them*  |iart*. 
but  unless  you  ilo,  it  is  a  miniclc. 

'i'lir  worst  case  of  which    I   ba\c  any   ki.  '    » 

cbihl  which  fortumilely  ilietl  when  it  was  ihr. 

n. )     This  <ase  presents  ft  variety  of  tissurei.     Ti  '»• 

plete  abs4>nco  of  tlie  jtalate.  The  tongue  i«  rudimentary,  and  iimnKr 
to  say  there  is  ft  bridge  extending  fnmi  the  onlinary  «kin  of  th^ 
cheek  up  toward  the  su)H*rior  maxillary  iMim*.  wbi.h  tl 
plaining,    so  we   must   call   it    an  accident.      Hut  lh«'  \> 
tlisgusting  and  unpleasant  as  it  is.   may  U»  exi>!r»inrd.  \» 
ception    nuMitioiUMJ,    by    reference   to   the   «  ;  «f  thi 

and  head.     'I'here  are  such  things  an  doubh»  laleml 
ring  on    both  sides.     The  luitunil    n»sult  of  »ueh 
extend  the  mouth  and   nuik«»   it   - 
That   is  one  ft)rm  of  the  ileformu*   *,.........,-..—  .  '» 
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simply  means  large  mouth.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  condi- 
tion known  as  micro-stoma,  which  is  a  congenitally  small  mouth. 
Median  fissures  of  the  face,  affecting  the  upper  jaw,  are  compara- 
tively common  ;  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are  uncommon ;  only  three 
cases  of  median  fissure  of  the  lower  jaw,  tongue  and  hyoid  bone, 
have  been  met  with.  Such  defects  in  milder  form  are  known,  as, 
for   example,  when   there  is  a  false   joint  in  the   middle   of   the 

lower  jaw,  or  no  union  at  all,  or 
splitting  of  the  tongue,  which,  as 
you  know,  is  the  natural  condition 
for  serpents  and  some  other  reptiles. 
There  are  one  or  two  cases  on  record 
in  which  the  tongue  has  been  divided 
into  three  parts  instead  of  into 
halves. 

Taking  up  for  a  moment  atresia 
of  these  parts,  there  are  cases  on 
record  of  complete  fixation  of  the 
tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
Much  more  frequent  are  partial  illus- 
trations of  the  same  in  tongue-tie, 
in  which  the  fraenum  is  too  short. 
Simple  splitting  of  that  is  enough. 
Don't  be  frightened  by  the  state- 
ment made  in  some  books  that  there 
is  an  artery  in  the  fraenum,  and  that 
pj^  5  the  patient  may  bleed  to  death.  Such 

Oblique  Fissure  of  the  Face.  a  thing  might  occur,  but  thcrc  is 

{From  Peivet.)  ycry  Kttlc  danger  of  it.  But  there 
is  danger  of  doing  too  much  in  this  operation,  for  in  some  patients, 
who  have  already  a  long  tongue,  there  might  occur  what  is  called 
''swallowing  the  tongue."  One  might  imagine  this  an  impossibil- 
ity, but  the  tongue  may  be  so  long  that  it  will  get  down  into  the 
throat  and  choke  the  patient.  Cases  of  persons  who  could  really 
swallow  their  own  tongues  have  been  exhibited.  There  are  also 
instances  of  extreme  elasticity  and  flexibility  of  the  tongue,  with 
unusual  length.  There  was  one  man  who  could  stand  perfectly  erect 
and  put  the  tip  of  his  tongue  down  to  his  chest,  although  it  did 
not,  in  the  mouth,  appear  abnormally  long.     That  is,  in  one  sense 


An   Addriitft  on    *  oinjtniiuL  LnjurnuueA.  —  iUirk, 

of  couFHCs  a  (Icforinity.     In  another  caiM)  the  jaws  had  irrowt 
simply  by  un  adhcHion  of  the  ^iinis,  and  not  by  a  \y 

AiiotluT  cnao  of  i»xtrc»nn*  eni!>ryo|ogi('al  intorfnt, 
ii»  I  know,  unc'Xphiincd  und  very  rare,  in  that  r....r. 
This  rut  I  ukcmI  a  nioniont  ago  to  illuMlmt*'  ti 
tcrniaxillary  bonen,  an  it  docs,  but  here  aro  two  marks  rv|>r 
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tiHtuhi*  of  the  h)Wer  lip.     Thorv  is  nothing  • 
the  lower  animals,  or  in  the  embryo,  and  this  is  an  • 
a  law  which  is  sonifthing  like  this — that  no  matter  ^ 
formity  in  the  human  H|HH'ies,  you  will  find 
thr  rmbryological  lift*  of  the  human  f    ' 
Hut^l  know  of  no  analogui*  «»f  ?'   - 
down  from  one  and  a  half  to  tw 
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II 

!l      to 
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opening.  Sometimes  there  are  two  fistula  which  converge,  and 
sometimes  they  diverge.  They  seem  to  have  no  function  whatever, 
and  lead  nowhere.  Such  a  condition  is  easily  remedied;  it  is  the 
embryological  interest  it  has  which  makes  me  allude  to  it. 

COXGENITAL  DEFICIENCY  IN"  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  LOWER    JAW. 

There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  the  lower  jaw  does  not  match 
the  upper  jaw  at  all.  These  are  usually  accompaniments  of  fissures 
of  the  cheek  and  lips  and  other  abnormalities.  Langenbeck  re- 
ported a  case  in  which  he  could  pass  his  hand  into  the  child^s  mouth 
and  feel  that  the  ascending  ramus  was  entirely  absent,  and  then  he 
could  pass  his  finger  up  in  the  proper  direction  and  feel  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  assure  himself  that  it  was  empty. 
These  deficient  lower  jaws  usually  have  too  few  teeth. 

Complete  absence  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  noticed.  The 
most  remarkable  case  on  record  is  that  reported  by  a  French  surgeon, 
some  time  ago.  The  tongue  is  sometimes  found  to  be  too  small, 
and  this  results  from  a  failure  of  the  original  tubercle,  which  repre- 
sented the  tongue,  to  develop  properly.  Then  there  is  the  so-called 
micro-glossus,  which  is  simply  the  Greek  word  for  small  tongue, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  and  I  will  occasionally  see  a  child  whose 
tongue  is  too  large  for  its  mouth.  Some  of  these  patients  cannot 
bring  the  teeth  together  without  great  effort,  and  these  cases  are 
always  accompanied  by  tooth-marks  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue. 
That  may  be  a  congenital  deformity,  or  it  may  arise  in  connection 
with  the  kind  of  tumor  which  we  call  lymphangeioma.  You  might 
call  it  elephantiasis  of  the  tongue,  for  it  is  to  the  tongue  what  ele- 
phantiasis is  to  the  skin  of  the  limbs.  The  forms  of  macro-glossus 
are  amenable  to  treatment,  but  micro-glossus  is  not.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  expand  the  tongue,  though  you  may  make  it  smaller  by  cut- 
ting out  a  piece,  or  by  causing  it  to  contract  by  the  application  of 
the  cautery. 

There  is  another  disease  known  as  macro-cheilia,  which  means 
large  lip.  One  occasionally  sees  an  immense  overhanging  upj^er 
lip,  or  an  underhanging  lower  lip.  This  may  be  a  congenital 
trouble,  or  it  may  be  acquired.  The  case  represented  in  fig.  7  is 
one  of  macro-cheilia,  due  to  a  venous  tumor  in  the  lip.  It  is  a  con- 
dition similar  to  macro-glossus — a  kind  of  elephantiasis  of  the  lip. 
Of  course,  as  much  of  that  as  may  be  necessary  may  be  cut  away. 
One  sees  these  venous  tumors  of  the  lip,  beginning  as  a  ^^  mother's 
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mark  "  or  *' ntrawlierry  mark,"  so-^'alled,  and  if  ntt4'n<lcd  to  «• 
they  may  !)o  perfectly  cured,  but  if  put  off.  they  may  grow  wry 
lur^e. 

ThiH  same  form  of  vcnouK  tumor  may  ocrur  in  the  innide  of  th<* 
mouth.     I  have  recently  had  under  treatment  and.  I  think,  rtir-!. 
a  hidy  whr)  had  something  of  this  kind  in  the  iniiide  of  the  ni" 
-pn*a<lin^  on  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  down  to  tho  faucoi.     Thf 
renuMly  in  her  caxc  wax  ele<'trolyniH.     I  alf^j 

tliis   city,  of   a   corresjMmdin^f   condition,  oin*  ,n    iut- 

lower  lip,  upj)cr  lip  and  rhrck  were 
overed  with  such  a  tumor.       I  em- 
ployed in  this  case  a  mixture  of  elet-tro- 
lysis  and  lipition. 

Of  the  (Jther  tuiimrs  wiii<|i  are  ron- 
;renital  in  origin,  let  mo  refer  to  the 
papilloma,  or  warty  ;^rowih.  I  havi 
recently  removed  part  of  the  tonpue 
from  a  child  which,  when  horn,  luul  a 
tumor  on  the  front  of  his  tonjjue ; 
whrn  jircHcntcd  to  mo  the  ton;:ue  wax 
protruding  from  the  mouth  like  a  fist. 
It  could  not  eat,  could  not  drink,  and  . 

ould  hardly  nurKc.     I  have  also  seen  Vmow 

a  child,  tho  interior  of  whose  mouth 
wax  covered  with  at  leaxt  two  hundred  of  ihcM- 

Then   the   form   of   cystic   tumor  which  <'ou»» - 
ton^'ue,  known  as  ranula,   may,   sometimes,  U»  of 
gin,  though  this  is  in  many  casi^s  an  illustnition  of  th« 
of  a  cyst  by  occlusion.     There  is  one  f<»rm  in  which  ih©  di. 
|»erfectly  patulous,  hut  which  consists  of  ad: 
structure  proper.     'I'he  U'st  treatment  is  compiLie  r\.  i»!««n  .•: 
cyst. 

The  so-calle<l  dermoitl  tumors  are  gn>wths  of  no  «mnl1 
They  aro  cysts  containiu)^  more  or  loiw  fluid,  but  iht 
such  thinp)  as  teeth  and  hair,  and  irn*);ularly  d« 
of    !)one,    and   oven   other   |>iirts  which   grow   fr«»ni    Ih* 

hiyer  of  the    hlaxtrnlerm,  and  tV;       •         *     '     *  '     '    '^ 

well  as  anywhere  rlfM*.     A  very  i;. 
reported  in  the  lM»KrKXI>KXT   l*K  v 
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and  that  is  the  best  illustration  I  have  seen.  (See  Vol.  VIII,  page 
295.) 

There  are  dentigerous  cysts  connected  with  abnormally  developed, 
or,  usually,  misplaced  teeth.  You  will  find  a  tumor  projecting  into 
the  mouth  or  against  the  cheek,  which  is  hard,  yet  which  seems  to 
fluctuate;  the  cyst  is  opened  into  and  you  find  a  little  fluid  and  a 
tooth.  It  may  be  that  the  tooth  started  too  far  down  and  could 
not  grow  up  into  the  light;  or  it  may  be  that  the  tooth  started  in 
the  right  position,  but  grew  down  or  laterally  instead  of  upward,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  root  was  not  properly  developed,  and  so  the  tooth 
was  not  pushed  out  into  its  pro23er  place. 

Lastly,  I  desire  to  speak  of  a  class  of  tumors  which  may  be 
found  about  the  jaw,  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  which  offer  to  path- 
ologists the  highest  degree  of  interest,  which  are  rare,  and  yet,  as 
curiosities,  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  you  to-night.  They  are  the 
Teratomata.  These  tumors  are  connected  with  monstrosities.  I 
desire  to  draw  a  distinction  between  dermoid  cysts  and  teratomata. 
In  the  dermoid  cysts  you  simply  find  such  structures  as  are  devel- 
oped from  the  external  layer  of  the  blastoderm;  in  the  teratomata 
you  find  parts  which  must  have  developed  from  two,  or  all  three  of 
the  blastodermic  layers.  In  the  dermoid  cyst  you  may  find  a  calci- 
fied plate,  which  may  easily  have  come  from  calcification  of  a  piece 
of  skin.  In  the  teratomata,  however,  if  you  find  a  complete  jaw  or 
half  a  complete  jaw,  or  other  parts  of  a  foetus,  it  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. A  case  was  reported  some  time  since  of  a  child  who  presented 
a  large  tumor  on  the  face.  On  its  removal  and  dissection  there 
were  found  more  or  less  complete  parts  of,  apparently,  a  twin  child. 
That  did  not  mean  twin  pregnancy — it  was  an  example  of  these 
rare  growths,  the  teratomata. 

Meyer  reported,  not  long  ago,  a  case  in  which  a  tumor  was  found 
growing  on  the  lower  jaw  and  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  on  its 
removal  a  complete  lower  jaw  was  found  within  it.  You  cannot 
have  a  complete  lower  jaw  in  a  dermoid  cyst;  it  was,  therefore,  a 
teratomata. 

I  have  hurried  over  these  points  as  briefly  as  I  could  to-night,  and 
while  there  is  much  else  that  I  should  like  to  say  to  you  concerning 
these  matters,  I  will  simply  confine  myself  to  one  further  abnor- 
mality, which  does  not  exactly  concern  the  mouth,  but  which  comes 
up  in  connection  with  what  has  already  been  said.     I  refer  to  the 


i 


0(t!<   Fvrnaren  nwl  Ktifimf!  FiViiinn.  —  HnUini.  not 

hronrliial  rv'ts.    Voii  >«•«•  luiut .  n  <:wh  of  ••■  :    1}  m 

(lurk  line  rcprfsc'iitin;:  atlifi.      1  lirun'"  -  -n  earh 

otiier,  ami  later  art' «Irawri  to^etlier,  ^  .  •   .  thfm 

Bhoiild  be  entirely  rloscil.  ThcHe  fliuturcfl,  by  tho  way,  an*  (*ji11«h| 
hroiifhial  clefts  or  fiHsures,  becaiiHe  tbcy  correuijond  to  the  '  «• 

or  ^'illH  of  fiHlien,   beiii^  to  the  human  f<itim  what  i):-  'o 

fi.she.M.      When  they  fail  iu  elose  in  the  |»n»|HT  manner.   ir»«  4 

ahvavH  give  rirtc  to  cystic  tumrirH.  Such  tumoni  extend,  a;...  .  a 
certain  extent,  mignite.  Thus  it  may  ha|)|)cn  that  one  may  U* 
found  extending  from  near  the  ear  almost  to  the  shou!  Iliete 

cystH  are  rare,  and  it  is  only  within  the  la^t  few  years  that  their 
|)athr)]r>gy  has  been  made  out,   t)ut  it  has  fallen  to  '  *i^  at 

least  two  of  these  rare  cjises.  and  in  eiu'h  the  tunn'  ^— n 

shut  ofT  probal>ly  liefore  the  cjiild  was  iMirn,  at  any  -o 

I  wiw  either  of  them — extended  down  beneath  the  «u|»orfici 
from  the  ear  to  the  chest.     In  one  cose,  that  of  a  young  lady,  it 
extended  from  the  car  to  l)elow  the  mammary  gland:  fr  !• 

dh*  line  in  front  to  th(>  posterior  axillary  line  Indiind.  ar  «| 

under  the  clavicle.      The  other  «ase  was  that  of  a  youn^  .  :f 

city,  from  whom  another  surgeon  had  removed  the  |iart  of  i- 

mor  above  the  clavicle,  but  had  apparently  been  a  little  timid  and 
had  not  removed  the  rest.  When  I  saw  the  lad,  two  or  thrw*  roan 
aflJT  the  operation,  there  was  a  fluctuating  K       '    '  *         '         ^.t 

n^aching   far  downwards  in   the  axillary  an  It 

took  a  great    deal   of  careful   dissirtion   to  r<  •  wai 

done  and  I  have  the  s]K*cimen  yot,  as  a  complete  ini' 

I  have,  perhaps,  presented  some  things  which  you  may  think  do 
not  |)rimarily  concern  you,  but  I  know  that  you.  as  • 
great  me<li(al  profession,  are  anxious  to  know  sometnn 
outside  of  your  «»wii  legitimuto  lield. 


GAS  FUKNACHS  AND  ENAIIKL  KILUNOS. 


II V    W I  M.I  AM    IIKKHKKT    KoLLINv 


I  claim  that  what  is  valua!»l«*  in  the  in.thiM!*  and  nnivamrt:-  «  V    h 
Dr.    ('.    11.    I>and   has    patented  and 
from  the  results  of  my  investigations,  matle  ; 
ten  years  ago.      Hrietly  stated  \\\vm^  arc  : 
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1st.  The  discovery  of  the  causes  of  gasing  in  firing  pottery  and 
porcelain. 

2d.  The  introduction  of  a  current  of  hot  air  into  the  muffle  to 
prevent  reduction  of  the  colors,  with  its  attendant  results. 

3d.  The  use  of  pieces  of  pottery,  porcelain  and  enamel,  moulded 
to  accurately  fit  cavities  in  teeth. 

4th.  The  invention  of  a  practical  baking  furnace,  using  gas,  or 
a  mixture  of  gas  and  naphtha. 

If,  however,  the  members  of  the  dental  profession  prefer  to  take 
licenses  from  the  Land  Company  for  the  right  to  use  methods  and 
apparatus  that  were  given  them  as  long  ago  as  1880,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. So  long  as  members  of  the  dental  profession  who  patent 
the  results  of  their  researches  and  work  then  for  their  own  profit 
are  honored  to  the  highest  extent  in  our  power,  by  being  asked  to 
lecture  before  our  schools  and  before  our  societies,  so  long  will  den- 
tistry remain  a  trade,  and  I  for  one  shall  be  ashamed  ever  to  use  my 
dental  degree.  WelldidMerriam say  in  memorable  words:  ^'What 
would  be  thought  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  how  would  his  name  go 
down  to  history  if  he  had  asked  or  received  from  his  brothers  a 
royalty  for  each  time  they  performed  his  operation  for  stone,  or 
sold  his  instruments  so  that  they  could  be  withdrawn  from  compet- 
ing with  those  in  the  market,  or  patented  and  received  a  revenue 
from  them?" 

As  this  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  allude  to  the  origin  of  gas 
baking  furnaces  and  crockery  fillings,  I  shall  give  the  data  at  some 
length.  Prior  to  1879,  I  had  devoted  much  time  to  firing  keramic 
compounds  by  gas  and  naphtha.  In  the  year  named  I  had  found 
out  the  causes  of  failure,  and  had  perfected  a  practical  furnace, 
which  has  been  in  constant  use  from  that  time  until  within  a  year. 
In  1879  or  ^80,  I  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  "  The  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Oral  Science."  I  exhibited  methods  of 
moulding  enamel,  porcelain  and  pottery,  to  accurately  fit  cavities 
in  teeth,  described  my  furnaces,  showed  the  cause  of  gasing,  ex- 
plained that  this  could  always  be  avoided  by  using  an  excess  of  hot 
air  in  the  muffle,  and  exhibited  my  instruments  and  apparatus.  By 
vote  of  the  society  this  paper  was  sent  to  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Jour^ial.     It  was  returned  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Osgood,  who 


(ids    FiirnnreM  ainl   Hnmnrf   Finimn  — /?,.;//«-  -y^ 

eiiKi  It  \va.s  ••  loo  tcMliniral  "  for  hiH  journal.      1  ilj»  ji  n.  » 
attempt    to   makf  i\w.  inventi^'ationM  more  wi<I«'Iy  krionn  •  .  y 

had  Ikm'Ii  hy  tlnTiMulingof  my  pajHT.     I  sent  the  |tti|ifr  to  i- 

dfHi    Lancet.     If  any  one  is  curious  on  this  sub je«*t,  I  w«.  .t 

him  to  that  journal  for  1880,  where  he  will  find  that  the  \m\wr  wa.4 
tttreepted  for  publication  **in  an  early  numU'r." 

In  this  coinu'ction,  this  abHtnwt  from  'I'hf  lMn>,i  r..r  M.4ri  h  ;^1, 
iHH.'i,  nuiy  be  of  intercHt.  **  (ia«  Furnaces  for  Mental  PuriMiMetf.  In 
reference  to  criticism  by  Mr.  P'letcherof  a  jMijK'r  (by  I»r.  If.I'in*^  in 
'/'///    /ioxton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  it  is  but  fair  t«» '  .f 

^'cntleman  to  nay  that,  early  in  1880,  we  reeeive<l  fmm  bin  -r 

whirh  not  only  contained  a  full  account  of  apis  furmu-e  fur  imking 
dental  porcelains  and  artificial  t(K*th.  but  wit/<  al.<u>  ueeompanied  bj 
a  wood  rut  taken  fnuu  a  photograph  of  the  furnace." 

I  waited  a  lon>(  time  in  vain  for  my  pa|»er  toapftear.  Aftcrvanl, 
when  I  was  connected  with  the  Botdon  Medical  and  Snrgical  Jonr* 
mil,  I  made  abHtra<'t8  of  this  pai>er,  which  were  publiAheil  fit»m 
time   to   time.      "  Knamel    Killinj^n  "  wilh  print«Ml  A  -\, 

••  (ias  Furnaces  and  Causes  of  (ia.Hini;  in  Firin;:  ♦' 

lain"   (October  23,    1S84.   and   at   other  time**  '  lU 

have  U'en  alluded  to.  These  articles  were  copiinl  into  other  jour- 
nals, but  I  cannot  tell  which  ones,  as  it  is  ini|MiiMible  fur  any  one 
who  takes  as  many  journals  as  I  do  to  pn*sorve  them;  they  would 
till  his  house  in  a  few  years.    I  rememU'r  tluit  the  t  '       j^ 

reprinted   in   Ittnis  nf   Interest.      I  am  sun*  "^  • 
First,  because  I  wiw  surpris***!  that  Filitor  W'  ►- 

lished  thes4>  as  oripnal  communications,  when,  at  his  re(|UMt.  the 
editor  of  the  lioston  .Ucdical  and  Surgical  Journal  had  \o  t\w\  him  * 
tin*  cltM'trotypes  wlii«'h  were  used  to  illustnite  •' 
it  an   unfair   ri'turn   for  the  (••.•■•••     ■   xhown  i 

cliM'p  impression  on  my  mind.    ^  i.  Ufai;  ^ 

met  the  eye  of  Thos.  Fletcher,  he  wrote  to  /  v 

unjust  criticism  of  them,  sayin^^  anuin);  other  untnie  thinir».  that 
I  must  l>e  singularly  i^nontnt  to  Hup|Misi*  there  were  an\ 
in  tisin^  hot  air  in  a  baking  furnace,  an  arranpi 
to  save  fuel  in  larp*  iron  furiuiers.      lie  said  "^ 
abU«   things,    but    I   ipiote  thin  one  t«)  mIiow  t> 

turer  did  not  uiulerstand  the  obje«<t  of  heatinff  the  air  blail  in 
l>akinj(  pottery  and  |H)r(*elain.  one  of  the««"  oliji-^i*  U  itnj  lu  |ir«». 
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vent  cooling  the  muffle  by  introducing  cold  air  in  the  proportion  re- 
quired to  prevent  gasing  from  the  imperfect  combustion,  which  is 
likely  to  result  if  the  amount  of  air  is  not  large  enough  to  more 
than  unite  with  the  gas.  As  I  clearly  stated  that  a  slight  excess  of 
air  should  be  used,  it  seems  as  if  one  of  my  reasons  for  using  a  hot 
blast  might  have  been  apparent,  even  to  Mr.  Fletcher. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  produce  heat  enough  by 
2fas  to  bake  teeth,  but  I  do  claim  to  have  been  the  first  who  did  so 
bake  teeth,  and  I  was  able  to  do  this  by  reason  of  my  experiments 
on  the  causes  of  gasing  in  firing  pottery  and  porcelain.  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  filled  teeth  with  crockery,  but 
I  do  claim  that  I  was  the  first  to  mould  pieces  of  pottery,  porcelain 
and  enamel,  to  accurately  fit  cavities  in  teeth,  and  therefore  was  the 
originator  of  the  modern  method  of  enamel  filling.  When  I  began 
my  investigations,  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  furnace  in 
which  gas  was  used  that  teeth  could  be  baked  in,  or  that  pieces  of 
enamel  or  porcelain  had  ever  been  used  to  fill  teeth.  I  have  since 
learned  that  the  latter  method  was  used  before  I  began  to  practice, 
but  the  grinding  of  a  piece  of  artificial  tooth,  some  time  during 
one^s  professional  career,  to  fit  a  simple  hole  in  a  tooth,  is  quite  an- 
other thing  from  the  modern  method  of  enamel  filling,  and  does 
not  prevent  me  from  rightly  claiming  to  have  originated  this. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  which  Land  claims  originality,  to  which 
I  should  like  to  call  attention.  He  claims  to  have  discovered  that 
carbon  monoxide  will  pass  through  cast  iron  at  baking  heat.  It 
seems  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  profession  for  a  man  to 
make  such  a  statement  as  original.  Dr.  Derby^s  investigations, 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  showed  that  this  was  true  at  a  much 
lower  heat.  Any  schoolboy  could  have  told  Land  this,  as  it  got 
into  the  text-books  years  ago  and  became  a  part  of  schoolboy  liter- 
ature. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Land  Furnace  which  is  original  with 
him.  This  is  the  introducing  of  hot  nitrogen  into  the  muffle, 
through  a  separate  pipe,  to  prevent  gasing.  A  more  foolish  compli- 
cation to  a  good  baking  furnace  could  not  well  have  been  devised. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  adopted  it,  unless  it  was  to  have  some- 
thing different  from  my  methods.  What  is  the  use  of  such  a  com- 
plication, when  all  that  is  needed  is  a  slight  excess  of  air,  which 
can  be  carried  in  with  the  gas  without  any  separate  apparatus? 


Gmh  FiirnaceB  and  Kuamel  Fillingn.  —  lin 
I'LATIMM  A.M»  (ITIIKK  Mol'LDS  FOK  KXAVii    tif  f  iv..- 

I'lutinuin   moulds  were  (lesiTilN*^!  by  iiiu  e>.  •!)(!  1 

Mhoitlil  liave  nothing  to  Kay  on  thin  Hiihjert  now,  wm  it  not  tluit 
everything  nrlating  U)  th(*fle  methods  of  mine  ii  being  nuKle  the 
suhjtM'tH  of  patcntH  hy  iktsou^  \\]  more  for  t' 

gairiH  than  for  the  good  of  thr  pr.M.^'i.n.     "••  '^ 
tails  of  |)nx!ediire  an*  Uh)  jK*tty  to  put  on 
of  iiHe  to  the  profe>wion   in  preventing  tho  enfon*omonl  of 
patents  which  may  he  grantiMl  in  futurr. 

'I'he  cleposition  of  platinum  on  a  non-metallic  Hurface,   M  that 
of    an    impression,    is   not   particularly   eiwy   for    a    ht\:  io 

tln'«i«'    Him|>ler    ways    may     lie    Urte<l.     Make    th«'    '•••»>•  >T.* 

•  it-.  lihtMl  ill  previous  pa|K?r8,*  and  after  cleaning 
usual  in  galvanoplastic  operations,  stop  off  the  (micW  and  dG|KMit  thr 
platinum  on  the  copper.     When   the  de|)o«it  is  thick  enough  the 
<'opp«T  can  be  dissolved,  when  the  platinum  mould  is  n*ady  f 
introduction  of  the  enanud,    which    can    U*    Itake^i    w    '^ 
as  soon  as  dry.     .Made  in  this  way,  the  tilling  is  a  litth 
the  cavity,  hut  it  answers  well  enough.     If  one  is  more  {  at, 

he  can    make   a  counter  mould,  and  then  de]MN(it  the  platinum  on 
this.     Another   way   is  to  line  the  cavity  in  the  tooth 
readily  snluMe  metal,  which   at   iIm*  siime  tim-  '* 

easily  he  done  witii  thin  sheet  cop|H'r,  which  i-  ... 
and  nuide  to  tit  it  perfectly  hy  means  of  a  wad  <»f 
pluggers.     Then   till   up  the  hole  in  the  copfx^r  with  m< 
other  suitable  com]M)8ition,  and  when  this  is  set  remove  the 
from  the  t(K>th.     Or,  instead  of  •   ' 
the  tooth,  a  copptT  mould  can  tlr-^ 
then  the  im|)ression  in  thin  metal  nia  i 

the  platinum  is  to  Iw  de|)ositiHl  on  the  bai'k  of  this  male  imprtii^ion. 
wliirii.    when   the  platinum  is  thick  enough,  if  to  be  d 
acid,  leaving  the  platinum  mould. 

*  lmprr%*ioQ  Coin|KMiod.      \  aXr  .(  nuwli.    lOU  fi«ft»,  pAraAw  M  pMt^  Mk k  iMrf  V^* 
and  mil  toKcthcr  Mini  lofiii  inlu  I « '  11  l*^-*    nr   .    *  trr     f  ait   IV  k  in  it:Ara4««f  aarf  «•>  •» 

F«»r  uw,  prrp«r»  th«  caviijr  »  '••••  <••••••?  •■  ••"*' 

Irtim  to  prr%rnt  Adhrwnf)  o(  ihr  iii<->-       ^       -•.  '  "•  '  *     "-'  ''     "^        '*' 

Bluk*  and  |>rr««  it  lirmly  into  Ibr  i  avil^ .      I  h<  <  >u>l  t  ' 

a  m«>«i  :  rnp«»««i«'rt 

per  H  If  •  •  m^mamx 

rrmovrd  and  the  mould  i  leaned,  it  to  rv*d)  laf  u««. 
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Anotlier  way  is  to  take  the  impression  according  to  the  method 
originally  described;  that  is,  with  a  stick  of  modeling  composition ^ 
making  from  this  a  copper  mould  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  then  from  this  a  die  and  swaging  a  platinum  plate  to  fit, 
thus  producing  a  mould  in  platinum  by  swaging.  Or  make  the  die- 
in  copper,  and  the  counter  die  in  softer  metal,  thus  producing,  when 
the  platinum  is  stamped,  a  counterpart  of  the  cavity  in  the  tooth, 
and  of  the  same  size  inside. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  first  method  I  employed,  because 
the  most  obvious,  that  of  using  platinum  fitted  to  the  hole  in  the 
tooth  by  means  of  cotton  and  a  blunt  instrument,  thus  making  at 
once  a  platinum  mould  for  the  baking  of  the  enamel.  This  method 
is,  however,  less  i^erfect  than  some  others  which  I  have  given. 

Another  simple  way  is  to  take  the  impression  as  just  described,, 
deposit  a  thin  layer  of  copper  on  it,  just  enough  to  make  a  coher- 
ent layer  of  metal,  and  then  on  this  copper  deposit  the  platinum 
till  it  is  the  right  thickness;  afterward,  when  the  copper  is  dissolved 
off,  we  have  a  platinum  mould  which  is  a  very  little  larger  than 
the  cavity  in  the  tooth. 

Platinum  is  not  an  easy  metal  to  work  by  electricity  without 
practice,  so  I  give  one  method  for  this.  Dissolve  the  metal  in  aqua 
regia,  precipitate  with  ammonia  water,  wash  the  precipitate  and 
dissolve  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  of  soda.  Use  this  solu- 
tion in  the  same  way  that  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  is  used  in 
depositing  copper.  Other  organic  acids  will  answer  instead  of  tar- 
taric, but  I  usually  prefer  the  one  named;  nor  is  soda  the  only 
base  which  can  be  used . 

Better  moulds  can  be  made  by  electricity  than  in  any  other  way;, 
in  fact,  the  time  will  come  when  a  small  electric  plant  will  become 
as  much  a  part  of  a  dental  laboratory  as  a  vulcanizer  now  is. 

In  past  years  I  have  shown  that  better  dies  can  be  made  by  elec- 
tricity than  by  the  methods  in  ordinary  use.  A  copper  die  made 
by  electricity  is  hard  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  impression,  which 
it  reproduces  in  the  minutest  details.  That  chemically  pure  amal- 
gams can  be  more  readily  made  by  electricity  than  in  any  other  way, 
I  showed  five  years  ago.  I  have  also  made  all  gold  crowns  by  this- 
method,  without  seam  and  fitting  the  root  perfectly. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  which  we  can  make  electricity 
do  for  us.     Of  some  of  these  others  I  shall  write  in  another  paper. 
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T?Ki.  .itrwn    K  .11    TIIK    l.MJKi'tviii  VT    T'llAiTITIOXKR    M\  .\.    Jonr.- 

I ».  D.  8. 


'V\\v  twenty-fourth  unniial  mooting  of  tlio  Illinoiii  State  DcnUl 
Society  wa«  held  in  the  <J|)eni  House.  Cairo,  May  >   1 1.  Ij^HM.     The 
attendanee  was  probably  not  80  large  vla  on  Homo  proviouii  o<M>a«ion«, 
hilt  in  point  of    intercat  the  meeting  wa«  a  moiit 
Sehlom  have  there  been  pre>*ent<Ml  l)etter  t 

diKcuH«ionHelieit(M|,  while  the  In-st  of  giMMl-i;  . 

out.    All  possible  arran;;enuMts  were  made  forth*  te 

niember8,  and  to  hr.  .1.  .1.  .lenncllo,  of  Cairo,  groat  cnHlit  wm  due 
for  the  aeoommodationH  enjoyed.  The  Illinoiii  Soeioty  haii  an  r!ii>*l- 
lent  record  as  a  working,  energeti**  Innly,  and  thin  yoar'i  morting 
will  certainly  add  to  its  reputation  in  this  ros|)ec*t. 

TlKsn.W    MoIlXIXii    SKS.SIOX. 

.\fter  the  routine  business  of  o|)oning  the  mootinir.  the  lYoiidetit. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Hohland,  of  Alton,  road  his  addn*«ii. 

He  said  it  was  the  first  time  iho  so<*ioty  hml  hob!  a  n: 
of  .lacksonville.      lie  Indit^veil  it  was  a  timely  move  ti>  u 

into  the  southern  end  of  the  State,  from  the  fact  that  -p  :i;.n  •  •  i- 
eties  are  always  fol|owe<l  by  an  in«'re<iS4M|  inton»st  in  di"»»! »!  !.  •  .  <, 
nr)t  alone  by  ilentists  themselves,  but  l»y  the  pM^Ttl  p-  ^ 

but  those  who  live  in  a  community  whoro  ig! 

teeth    is  prevalent,  can  appre«'iato   tho   imiKirtant-r  of  iC 

every  means  of  stimulating  the  puldie  to  at-  'f 

their  needs  in   this   reganl.     T'    ■     ' '  '  ' 

mand  go<Ml  ilentistry.  ami  then ', 

This  (Mluration  shouhl   l>ogin  at  home:  >J 
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practice.  Tt  is  not  enough  to  simply  perform  an  operation;  we 
should  teach  the  patient  how  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble 
by  proper  care  of  the  teeth.  Besides  this,  we  may  deliver  lectures 
on  the  subject  in  our  public  schools.  If  a  practitioner  has  not  the 
literary  accomplishment  for  this,  let  him  publish  in  the  local  papers 
reprints  of  articles  relating  to  dental  hygiene.  The  papers  will 
usually  be  glad  to  do  so.  In  the  rising  generation  lies  our  hope. 
Short  lessons  on  this  subject  should  be  printed  in  our  primary 
school  books.  The  writer  hoped  for  practical  results  from  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Dental 
Association  to  consider  this  question. 

During  the  past  year  two  important  events  relating  to  the  profes- 
sion have  occurred.  One  was  the  recognition  of  dentistry  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  the  other  the  formation  of  the 
Dental  Section  in  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress. 
Without  wishing  to  harp  on  the  old  question  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween dentistry  and  medicine,  he  hoped  the  day  would  come  when 
the  title  of  D.  D.  S.  would  be  as  much  honored  as  that  of  A.  M. 
or  M.  D.  Even  now,  we  practically  subscribe  to  the  same  code  of 
€thics  in  our  societies.  The  Dental  Section  of  the  Congress  was 
just  successful  enough  to  show  what  might  have  been  done  by  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  whole  profession. 

Eeferring  to  the  action  of  the  First  District  Dental  Society  of 
New  York  regarding  the  suits  of  the  International  Tooth  Crown 
Company,  he  said  it  was  a  good  movement,  but  that  the  expenses 
should  not  fall  entirely  upon  a  few  gentlemen;  they  should  be  borne 
by  the  profession  at  large.  The  lessons  of  Josiah  Bacon^s  time 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

Another  question  he  would  like  to  see  brought  up,  was  the  agita- 
tion of  the  matter  relating  to  the  exemption  of  dentists  from  jury 
duty.  They  hold  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  public  as  medical 
men,  and  should  be  granted  the  same  privileges. 

AFTERN^OOE^     SESSION". 

Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  : — 

Whereas,  The  majority  of  the  dental  colleges  in  the  United 
States  do  not  require  of  their  students  a  longer  period  of  pupilage 
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tiiaii   two  ycarr^   prior  to  tho  rnn<1iilriti'*fl  rntiiifii'  up  for  ffTldnatioO 
and — 

W  iiKUKAs,  Tho  Illinoig  State  Dental  So<iety  U'liorw  that  the 
time  H|)ent  in  college  or  in  the  study  of  dentintry  u  tiMihort  for 
proper   preparation    for   entrance   upon   the  practice  of  •. 

therefore  he  it — 

Reaolrttl,   That  the  .Nalmiial  A.-^-Mnalion  of   i)ental 
refjUCHted  at  their  forthconiin;,'  meeting  in  1/ •  ■  •   ''••  :  ,i-  a 

re<jiiirenient    for   gniduation    that    the   Htuti    .:  va  ■':.!i.^ 

three  full  years,  including  attendance  on  two  full  co  •!• 

lege  iuHtruction  in  separate  years. 

The  reiM)rt  of  the  Coniniitteo  on  Dental  >  and    Literature 

was  then  read  hy  Dr.  Louis  Ottofy.     Thr  f«  !-  i  -  .  : 

.\re  we  scientilie  in  what  w«'  do  as  well  lut  in  .:  -e 

harmony  hetween  our  tlieorirs  and  our  prartiee?  r. 

We  have  not  reached  perfection,  but  we  are  slowly  ailv.i  We 

are  saving  more  teeth  to-day  than  ever  Ixjfore.     In  this  c«  n 

the  crowning  of  roots  comes  to  our  aid.     Two  }•  i- 

mittee  pointed  out   the  need  of  some  l>etter  nuin"-! 

roots  for  hands,    to  ohtain   jwrfect  a*ittpt:iri..n       Th.- 

present  to-day,     No  one  has  given  us  a  s.. 

nuiny  articles  have  been  written  u|M)n  it,  the  niott  of  which  make 

tho  operation  appear  very  simple.       We  cannot  be  iurw  that   tbe 

uppi-r  rdj^'e  of  the  hand  fits  the  nM»t  j'  '  '    '  -I 

adaptation  at  the  lower  e<lge.      Ilint>  ....  A 

was  forthcoming  which   wouhl   rentier  tt        , 

tain  of  accomplishment,  but  up  to  date  none  i«  within 

some  one  strive  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  the   In!»ki'K.m»kxt  I*ii.\«tii  for  .N 

William  II.  Trueman  published  an  •      <•  on  the       i-:.   n  %  .i.^- 
wliich    he  advanced   some  new   at  '-       If.    •./ix-       "  Ifi 

where  the  cavity  approaches  the   .  r 

probability  of  ins(*rting  the  filling  without  o\  '\ 

in  the  organ  it  contains  \uva  not  Mwmctl  to  nio  the  tnu«t  tt  t 

(juestion.     'J'hat,    in  most   ca-****,   wit' 
coujplished.     The  real  «|uej<ti«>'-    '-  - 
by  so  doing,  8e«'ure  the   Uvnt    r« 
vital  pulp,  but  argues  that  it  should  b< 
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the  permanency  of  the  filling  would  be  rendered  doubtful,  on  ac- 
count of  imperfect  preparation  of  the  cavity  through  fear  of  en- 
croaching too  much  upon  the  pulp,  or  from  the  bulk  of  the  pul])- 
capping  material  when  in  place.  He  would  not  keep  a  pulp  alive 
unless  it  were  comfortable  and  well  protected.  His  conclusions 
are  summed  up  in  the  following,  with  which  the  writer  agrees  : 
'^  Much  as  I  value  a  living  pulp,  I  recognize  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  devitalization  is  necessary,  preparatory  to  the  insertion  of 
a  reliable  j^reservative  filling ;  that  it  is  necessary  in  some  cases 
where,  could  we  avoid  the  mechanical  difficulties  encountered  in 
securing  the  filling  and  satisfy  the  conditions  deemed  necessary  to 
arrest  decay,  the  salvation  of  the  pulp  would  be  reasonably  assured. 
There  are  other  cases  where,  from  the  condition  of  the  pulp,  its  de- 
vitalization is  merely  a  question  of  time,  and  practically  the  ques- 
tion is  narrowed  down  to  this  :  Shall  we  apply  arsenic  and  devital- 
ize in  a  few  hours,  or  shall  we  attempt  to  preserve  its  vitality,  with 
the  almost  positive  assurance  that  the  same  result  will  be  reached 
within  two  or  three  years  V  This  naturally  leads  to  the  question 
of  immediate  root-filling,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  of  late. 
The  truly  scientific  practice  will  likely  be  found  in  the  middle 
ground  between  immediate  filling  and  over-treatment. 

Eelating  to  histological  subjects,  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Black's 
articles  on  the  periosteum  and  peridental  membrane  in  book  form 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  work  of  the  year.  Dr.  S  to  well, 
in  his  ''Microscopic  Structure  of  a  Human  Tooth,''  has  placed 
before  the  student  a  clear  and  concise  representation  of  the  dental 
tissues. 

Regarding  implantation,  there  is  nothing  new,  except  the  report 
of  Drs.  Bodecker  and  Heitzmann  before  the  First  District  Dental 
Society  of  New  York.  They  examined  a  tooth  that  had  been  im- 
planted six  months,  and  found  no  ''revivification  of  the  dentine, 
cementum  or  pericementum."  Implanted  teeth  are  probably  held 
in  position  mechanically.  The  writer  reported  eighteen  cases  in 
his  own  practice.  Of  these,  three  were  unsuitable,  leaving  fifteen 
from  which  to  judge.  Twelve  are  firm,  while  three  have  failed, 
making  a  percentage  of  eighty  per  cent,  successful  cases.  All  ex- 
cept five  have  been  implanted  one  year  and  over. 

The  germ  theory  of  disease  still  claims  the  attention  of  the  den- 
tist.    In  this  connection  the  question  may  be  asked:  What  good  is 
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roiiiin;,'  to  the  profoftHJon  through  knowliflp*  )HMi^<ut<<(l  in  rv»«r«H  %*> 
murro-organismH?     In  anriwcr,  it  may  be  itatocl  that  vclui'- 
valuahle  ideas  through  a^Mtation  of  thin  ^  \Vc   tniit    * 

i'UHc.s    rniirh    nioro    intelligently    than    Ijeluru.  out  we  ne<*d  furiiiv: 
ligiit  on  til  in  Huhjcct. 

In  the  section  of  the   re|Kirt   tlevotwl   to  literature,  ifieria) 
was  laid  on  the  iniportanrc  of  cea^elesii  study  and  active  • 
tion    to   all    our   dental    publicationii.     Dentists  are  too  lax  a 
writing  for  j«»urnalH.     The  lawyer  and  mi  "  "  ♦- 

sjty  men  of  letters,   and    tlirre   is  ?■     •    ■  ...i  "m»  m  t 

not  have  the  same  literary  a<(«»m|M  Js.     .lot  li  ? 

items  in  practice,  and  finally  write  ]>a|>erM  from  them. 

hr.   T.    If.   lirnplni — 1  would  havi-  ! 
iiH  how  we  could  secure  hctter  adaptati"ii  ...  ...li, 

not  Keen  proper  instruments  for  this  pur|MH«e.     I; 

scooimhI  out  on  the  sides  and  so  much  contracte<l  at 

if  nui<le  cylindrical,  it  would  weaken  the  root.     It  might  be*  1- 

to  have  the  haiul  of  some  nuilleahlr  nuiterial  that  could  In*  bum. 

down  clost'ly  to  the  surface. 

I  <io  not  indorse  imnuMliatc  pMit-tilling.     \V«'  •mi  n.  v.r  lii..i»  lYi^i 
incipient  abscess  is  not  present,  and  if  it  is,  ; 
low   such   an   operation.     It   is  to  bo  depIon*<I  that  this  pr 
advocaied  to  such  an  extent  in  (»ur  iNTiodical  literature,  on 
of  the  danger  of  leading  young  men  astniy.     W- 
<'onH<*rvative  in  our  practice.     A  nnit  nuiy  In-  ••'  f 

wv  luivc    destroyed    and    removed    the  pulp  •  t» 

those  cases,  I  would  prefer  to  leave  it  n  tlay  or  two  after  rrn  •» 

•  *rdor  to  destroy  any  living  tissue  that  might  remain  in  t) 
Kor   this   purpose    I    know  of  nothing  Utter  than  t^rUdu 
ninety-live  jM-r  i*ent. 

hr.    .1.     ir.    llnrhiti — TIf   '^'•'•"»    "  •-  .  ..i.-i.l.  n..ii.   f..r  «f 
•nutted.     There  was  no  ref« 

Talhot.  Haskell,  Kssig.  .Mitchell  and  otlien.     It  ia  the  dulT  of  iKr 
ommittoeto  search  for  ami  |N>int  out  to  the 
heen  a<'complisluMl  in  the  |»ast  year  towani  t 

s<'ience  and  litt»rature.      It   is  no  imrt  of  thm  ....^i...—  »..  ..•-  ..-. 
iiii'f  111  itN  tif   nru't  !•••'. 
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Dr.  E.  iVo?/es— The  criticism  is  just,  but  I  think  this  report 
comes  nearer  to  the  point  than  any  previous  one.  The  report  sug- 
gests the  question  as  to  how  much  the  theories  have  done  in  a  prac- 
tical way  for  our  success.  I  think  they  have  done  very  much.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  doing  empirically  what  we  now  do  scien- 
tifically, and  the  advantage  of  the  latter  course  is  that  we  are  more 
likely  to  treat  a  case  intelligently,  and  obtain  good  results  with  more 
regularity,  than  when  we  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  creosote  into 
an  abscess  simply  because  we  felt  it  would  cure  it,  without  knowing 
why  it  did  so.  In  the  whole  line  of  treatment  where  pus  infection 
plays  a  part,  we  have  found  that  the  tissues  respond  more  promptly 
to  our  methods,  and  we  can  forecast  with  greater  certainty  whether 
or  not  a  painful  condition  can  be  averted,  than  before  our  recent 
theories  were  brought  forward.  I  think  all  our  methods  have  ad- 
vanced in  consequence  of  theoretical  teaching. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Gushing — I  am  pleased  with  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port which  urges  practitioners  to  contribute  more  liberally  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  profession.  I  would  strongly  advocate 
the  keeping  of  notes  in  daily  practice.  From  these,  papers  can  be 
prepared  with  facility. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Freeman — No  practitioner  can  get  along  without  four 
or  five  dental  journals.  In  addition  to  this,  he  should  read  those 
books  on  dental  topics  which  are  most  suited  to  his  wants.  I  think 
the  committee  should  point  out  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
books  published  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  members  could  select 
those  which,  individually,  seemed  most  desirable  for  them  to  obtain, 
as  it  is  too  expensive  for  the  average  dentist  to  purchase  all  that  are 
brought  out. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Siilierivood — I  take  a  number  of  dental  journals,  but 
so  many  reprints  are  made  that  I  find  little  new  material  in  them. 
I  think  more  original  matter  should  be  published.* 

Dr.  G.  V.  Black — I  would  suggest  that  the  gentlemen  who  crit- 
icise the  journals  for  not  publishing  much  original  matter  should 
write  for  the  periodicals  more  extensively  themselves. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wassail — Dr.  Freeman  thinks  it  is  too  expensive  to 
buy  all  the  dental  works  published.     I  believe  it  is  the  best  invest- 


*  The  Independent  Practitioner  does  not  feel  that  it  is  amenable  to  criticism  on  this  score. 
Not  a  line  which  appears  in  it  can  ever  be  found  elsewhere,  unless  copied  from  it — always,  ot  course, 
excepting  items  of  news,  which  are  common  property. — Editor. 
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Mioiit  a  (lentJMt  can  tnake.     When  you  buy  Ujokn  you  buy  br 
itxl  you  can  no  more  afTonI   to  do  without  them  thftii  you  cmti 

itTonI  to  eronoinizf  in  instr' 

Dr.  ./.  ./.  li.  rnfriri—'W,.^  ...  ..        ,. 
matter  in  oiir  licntal  journals  is  mure  th* 
the  journals.     When  a  |>erioilieal  in  pt. 

houHc,  the  hitter  feels  under  an  obligation  to  itJi  |wtroii«.  i 

ptibli.sh  anvthing  HMit  in  by  them.     Another  fault  ^ 
that  they  juTfuit  dental  supply  |  •         '  •    «   -> 

and  orders  «if  buriinciW.     'I'liey  ». 
they  pay  for  thiH  in   the  end:  it 

The  socieiy  ou^ht  to  pay  all  iti«  own  •  %  and  not  rely  on  any 

-apply  house. 

Ojj  motion  the  subjert  was  pas^^ed. 

Tlie    next    order   \va.s  the  report  of    •■       '"'  ■—mill' •     "n    i^wmai 
Arts  and  Inventions,  by  Pr.  .1.  Frank 

Among  new  appliances  ami  metluxU  that  have  como  tAournrttK* 
luring  the  pant  year,  the  following  are  mentione<l.    • 
_ir.    !)r.   Newkirk's  metluxl  of  mount-  \ 

new  iijijiue  nuillet.  nf  small  size,  w 
mallet,  with  the  advanta;:r  *>{  i'  -'  >  ' 
-••rew  ;  the  blow  can  be  made  •«; 

mallot  (K.   K.   Cady,   Dentai  lUvieip,  Feb..  188i*).    I>r.  W.  «.     \ 
Uonwill's  metluxl  of  packing  amalgam  by  laying  .la; 
pa|)er  over  snudi  pieces  of  amalgam  in  t' 

luirnishing  them  into  position,  rejM- - 

pb'te;  the  committee  believes  that      . 

il)andon  its  use.   A  rubber-dam  clamp,  with  «i  '  ••f*  to 

prevent  slipping  down  too  far  on  the  neek  of  the  tooth,  and  cr» 

ing  the  gum   (Im»ki»kxi>ext   I*uactitiom:u, 

Improveil  labial  or  bueeal  clamps*,  by  I)r.  h.  '• 

'    '  by  the  same  genthf •     "^    f.n.,-  ..f 

riplion  of  all   l>r.    I  ' 

ipplication,    and    the   committee    rwommeudi    an 
The  (Jould  Dental  (hair,  by  Charloi*  .\.  I  •  •• 

also  thought  worthy  of  noti 

Two  whole  mornings— Wrui  '"  A.^^.^i^X 

to  elini«'S  and  exhibition  of    n«       ..,  , 
-idered  further  on  in  the  re|M»rt. 
:t 
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WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Dr.  John  J.  K.  Patrick  read  a  paper  on  ''Dental  Morphology 
and  the  Etiology  of  Irregularities.''  In  the  development  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  all  morphological  and  physiological 
changes  are  identical  with  those  which  commenced  the  life  history 
of  the  animal.  All  organized  beings  must  develop  from  simple 
cells,  which,  in  order  to  be  productive,  must  meet  and  blend  with 
dissimilar  cells.  The  result  of  this  blending  is  a  true  parent  cell, 
which  cells  become  a  germ,  the  germ  an  embryo,  the  embryo  a 
foetus,  the  foetus  a  child,  aud  the  child  an  adult.  First,  in  the 
formative  cell,  we  have  a  nucleus;  then  segmentation  begins;  then 
two  cellular  membranes  are  developed,  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast. 
Later  on,  a  third  membrane  appears  between  these  two,  and  is 
called  the  mesoblast.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  hypo- 
blast. These  three  membranes  form  the  germ  area  or  gastrodisk. 
The  epiblast  gives  rise  to  all  the  epidermis,  the  epithelial  lining  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  canal,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  centers,  and  various  parts  of  the  organs  of  special 
sense.  The  hypoblast  is  the  source  of  the  epithelium  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  while  the  mesoblast  gives  rise  to  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  dermis,  muscles,  bones,  connective  tissue, 
blood  vessels,  kidneys,  urinary  apparatus,  etc.  Now  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  tooth  should  be  endowed  with  these  three — the 
epiblast,  hypoblast  and  mesoblast — when  the  latter  alone  contains 
all  the  organs  of  construction  necessary  for  the  production  of  teeth, 
bones,  muscles,  connective  tissue,  etc.  Surely,  a  membrane  with  so 
much  constructive  ability  could  produce  a  tooth  without  aid. 
There  is  one  thing  certain,  however;  the  fertilized  cell  is  different 
from  either  the  maternal  or  paternal  cells,  because  it  is  in  the  real 
sense  the  male  ancestor  and  female  ancestor  of  all  the  numerous 
generations  of  cells  which  afterwards  build  up  the  many  celled 
organism.  This  truth  is  verified  by  the  facf  that  the  child  inherits 
many  characteristics  of  both  parents.  We  see  the  large  teeth  of 
one  parent  and  small  jaw  of  the  other  in  the  same  child,  and  also 
the  small  teeth  of  one  parent  and  large  jaw  of  the  other  in  another 
child. 

In  studying  the  development  of  the  teeth,  if  we  take  a  young 
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ho^  bftwecn  eight  uiid  ten  inonth«  old,  wc  find  the  hoi.  of  % 

i'hild'H  fiTHt  iKTiiiHtient  niohir  fully  dcvelo|ied.     If  wit  n  :  <• 

lower  jaw.  zygoiim  and  malar  pr(K*e«,  we  ex|KMM*a  long.  pufl%  . 
nniiiing  from  the  first  |>eriiiaiiciit  molar  luukw  i    '        >  ,,j    j,j 

wlial  in  time  luMonus  tlu-  tulH.'ro»»ity.     Keni""  •  '•'»!• 

of  the  putTy  ridge,  and  you  will  i^ee  the  two  «• 

nent   molars  in  their   saccular  Mtage  of   development  h  mo 

enveloping  the  future  tooth  is  eonne€te<l  with  the  gum  hy  a  fiinirle, 
which  i8  merely  an  elongation  of  the  mjic.     It  in  in  the  '  m 

uinhilicus,  and  the  Hae  repreH«*nts  the  plnronta.  i  n'  i^'^-tm 
thnuigh  the  same  developmental  phenomena  a*  d«K>)i  the  mammaltAn 
emhryo. 

In  the  development  of  the  sae,  the  funiele  enlarges  at  the  de^p 
end,   hecomes  detatehed  from  the  gum,   and  contra'  'i  the 

newlv  formed  enamel.  At  the  same  time,  nutrient  vi»ik.B«_i?  ir'»ni  thf» 
Hurroiinding  alveohi  emerge  and  coniwrt  with  tl...  ,  i.  ti.n,  .•.?<%}>. 
linhing  mutual  inten-our.s'.*  of  cireulatioii.     Tin  :h 

heing  completetl,  the  crown  emerges  from  the  alveohu,  and  the  mk* 
gradually  dips  back  to  the  neck  of  the  forming  tooth.  It  tb«re 
renuiins  stationary,  and  the  cementum.  V  ■  -It 

began  to  form  at  the  neck,  continue.-*  •  -w 

cvlinders,  enclosing   the   trrarmlar  pi  w 

productive  of  dentine. 

During  all  the  developmental  priN-esses,  the  sac  U  the  f  ^t 

membrane  of  the  enamel  ami  cenieiitum.  so  that  in  n  .:i- 

cal  |)oint  of  view  the  relations  of  the  •  '  - 

them  to  be  homologous.     Thus  it  apj ^  ..... 

sion  in  the  fornuition  of  the  hanl  tis«ue«  of  ;  •  1. 

cementum  and  dentine. 

I*rof.  Flower's  diagrams  of  nerve*  depict  the  suiterior  ?  ry 

division  of  the  fifth,  with  the  t  "  •  tal  i>:.* 

throwing  (»1T  lilaments  dirn-t  lu  <  * 

diagram  nuiy  hv  true  p-.'  "•''»'  '  »^ 

lets  of  these  bninches,  i    >  Ji  tH*  mola, 

<annot  be  shown  by  ilissection.     I  reganl  the  dtagrmni  a*  I-  »• 

ventional  amilomy  in  this  nmiKTl.     The  teeth  of  t! 
ilhi  are  more  dire«'lly  conneite*!  with  the  inf- 

nerves,  than  are  the  teeth  of  i'      •  '^  • 

jMinding  voMeU  and  nnrvivn  nf 
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restriction  of  territory  than  to  necessit}^,  and  it  is  this  cause  which 
prevents  the  development  of  supernumerary  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 
They  seldom  appear  in  the  inferior  maxilla,  because  there  is  too 
little  room  in  this  region  to  permit  of  such  extravagance.  Super- 
dentition  is  therefore  much  more  common  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Examples  of  supernumerary  teeth  are  not  always  anomalous  in 
form,  and  rarely  make  connection  with  the  superior  dental  vessels 
and  nerves.  They  usually  obtain  their  supply  from  the  surround- 
ing tissue.  They  are  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  the  palate 
process,  with  the  crown  directed  toward  the  alveole,  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises;  How  can  such  teeth  form  direct  connection 
with  the  superior  dental  nerves  ?  Yet  they  have  obtained  from 
their  surroundings  nutriment  sufficient  to  develop  enamel,  cemen- 
tum  and  dentine. 

The  deciduous  teeth  are  farther  evidence  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  tooth  germ  can  develop  its  several  parts  independent  of 
special  nerves  and  arteries,  for  these  teeth  are  supplied  by  deciduous 
vessels,  surrounded  by  deciduous  bone,  and  are  exuviated  in  course 
of  time,  as  useless  material.  A  study  of  the  interruption  of  tooth 
development  at  certain  stages  gives  useful  information  as  to  the 
series  of  changes  by  Avhich  the  perfect  form  is  evolved.  The  essay- 
ist cited  a  case  in  illustration  in  which  the  inferior  right  second 
permanent  molar  passed  little  beyond  the  saccular  stage,  the  enamel 
and  cementum  being  formed,  but  little  or  no  dentine.  It  caused 
no  pain,  though  much  decayed,  and  was  sore  and  loose.  It  had  no 
roots,  but  was  larger  than  the  adjoining  teeth,  and  much  below 
them.  It  was  hollow  and  spherical,  and  was  made  up  of  cemen- 
tum and  enamel.  It  is  evident  that  had  this  tooth  remained  in  the 
alveolus,  its  connection  with  the  gum  severed,  and  no  other  source 
of  supply  than  the  nutrient  vessels  from  the  alveolus,  which  would 
be  sufficient  only  for  the  development  of  the  cementum,  that  the 
granular  mass  of  protoplasm  receiving  no  nourishment  would  degen- 
erate, and  in  all  probability  produce  a  dentigerous  cyst. 

DISCUSSIOK. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Black — I  am  puzzled  to  know  how  to  open  this  dis- 
cussion. I  have  looked  over  Dr.  Patrick^s  paper,  and  I  will  prob- 
ably find  it  necessary  to  disagree  with  him.  We  have  not  looked  at 
the  subject  from  a  similar  standpoint,  and  the  same  landscape  may 
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a|»i»oar  tlilTtToritly  when  viowe*!  from  different  or  nTTTv>tin7  a*TKv*tc 
II in  general  description  of  the  ovum  and  its  mv  !i« 

main  correct,  hut  it  is  not  certain  that  the  kidnevi  and  uniuirT  a|>- 
paratuH  come  from  the  mesohla^t.      He  i^  j 
that    the    tooth    will    he    <h>velo)>ed    withoui    • 

nervourt  Hyntem,  for  we  find  that  in  Mome  mulfoi 

system  is  present,  and  yet  the  child  may  grow  nearly  to  term,  ami 
have  teeth  developed  in  accordance  with  its  age.  It  is  |iosiiblc, 
then,  that  Home  teeth  may  grow  without  nerve  development,  bol 
wc  ifencrally  lind  that  these  teeth  jire  sensitive. 

My  friend   has  taken  a  view  of  th«    -ii?.i.  <t    u]i;,)i  .nn.ri^.^  m^ 
s*)mewhat,  and  yet    maero.'W'opic  sjh  r«- 

siTved  in  alcohol,  present  very  much  the  view  that  he  i  '-n  tit. 

^'ou   will   tind  the  epithelial  cord,  in  macro4<Mpic  •  .s, 

presenting  the  appearance  he  InH  dcj^ri'  "    T    "  :,(J 

any   vessels  in   it:    hut  when  it  l»reaks  up  .».-  »iii  imi  nt 

it.      (The   speaker  here  illuctratiil  the  |M>int  **v\  rti*-  .) 

The  cnrele^  pulling  of  tissues  apart  is  resign-  tir 

in  judgment;  they  should  Im*  carefully  cnt   in    *  We  will  find 

connection  with  hlooil  vet»kds  in  diderent  dirri'tious  from  thutr  in- 
dicated  hy  the  essayist. 

There   are   two  other   points  on   which    I    take   I— ••••    «»if^   Dr. 
Patrick.     One  is  that  the  eiuimel  organ  ari*>«--  f'  .-t, 

not  the  mesohlast;    the  other,  that  dentine  ha-  un  to 

form  hefore  there  is  any  cementum.  As  to  the  matter  of  abioqv 
tion.  which  the  essayist  metitioniHl  in  hi  >n 

his  paper  as  heing  a  visionary  theory.   I   «i 
any  «legrt»i»  a  supposition.      We  may  tnue  w 
hones  and  te4>th,  and  we  know  that  a  certain  {Mirtion 
solved.      It   is  the  way  in  which   the  roots  of  teni|M»nir\  .  H 

away,  and  also  the  roots  of  implantinl  teeth,  and  tlio««  m  na 

which  are  no  longer  us4'ful  in  the   *       '  .    #  .     -i 

in  the  same  manner.     The  new  ti....^    .  ...  -* 

ti.ssue,  di'veloped  for  the  pur|M>M'. 

Now  as  a  tiMith  crown  is  develo|)e<l,  the  enamel  <  fi- 

ner and   thinner,  and  finally  disapiHuim.  and  in  t  i   i«. 

pacted  tiH»th  the  enamel  pr  *'•* 

in  an  ahnormal  ri»lation,  an<i  n*  i  • «   i  ♦«    to 

gel  cysts,   al)S4'usses.    •  t'-        T'l'-  him  »linti« 
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iisnally  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of  its  roots,  when  it  is 
thrust  forward  against  these  tissues.  The  essayist  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  dentine  in  the  specimen  he  describes; 
but  I  have  always  found  dentine  present  in  deformed  teeth,  by  mak- 
ing sections  from  them. 

Membranes,  such  as  the  mucous,  synovial,  etc.,  are  usually  sup- 
ports for  a  functioning  tissue,  as  the  epithelium  which  covers  them. 
A  capillary  is  a  capillary  by  virtue  of  its  pseudo-epithelium.  (I 
use  the  word  pseudo  to  represent  the  thelia  developed  from  the 
mesoblast,  in  contradistinction  to  that  from  the  epiblast  and  hypo- 
blast.) I  have  found  supernumerary  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  but 
they  are  very  much  more  common  in  the  upper  jaw.  I  once 
saw  a  young  lady  with  five  incisors  on  the  lower  jaw,  all  in  line, 
and  I  have  also  seen  four  inferior  molars  on  either  side,  in  the  same 
mouth. 

Dr.  Carroll — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Black  if  he  regards  the 
supernumerary  teeth  as  mere  accidental  abnormalities,  or  an  effort 
at  a  return  to  previous  types. 

Dr.  Black — I  regard  them  as  mere  vagaries.  We  find  monstrosi- 
ties in  all  forms  of  nature.  We  often  see  little  buds  growing  from 
the  epithelial  cord,  and  the  supernumerary  teeth  likely  come  from 
them.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  prove,  but  theoretically  it  seems 
probable.  These  teeth  are  generally  deformed,  but  sometimes  we 
get  perfectly  proportioned  teeth,  and  this  often  leads  to  the  careless 
extraction  of  a  normal  tooth  instead  of  the  supernumerary  one. 

Dr.  Taylor — Why  do  these  occur  in  the  second  dentition,  and 
not  in  the  first  ? 

Dr.  Black — It  is  difficult  to  tell  why,  but  they  do  present  them- 
selves sometimes,  even  in  the  first  dentition.  I  once  saw  an  extra 
lateral  incisor  in  a  child  four  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Taylor — Will  teeth  be  perfect  in  their  formation  when  there 
is  no  direct  nerve  connection  ? 

Dr.  Black — I  believe  they  will.  I  have  seen  a  foetus  where  the 
nerves  were  absent,  and  yet  the  teeth  were  developed  to  term  per- 
fectly. 

Dr.  Patrick — I  purposely  avoided  the  question  just  raised  by 
Dr.  Black  in  his  remarks,  because  in  matters  of  physics  I  deal  as 
little  as  possible  in  mere  belief  and  speculation.  The  past  history 
of  scientific  research  shows  that  nothing  has  done  so  much  to  retard 
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progress  aa  the  interference  of  lielicfti  an<l  ^. 

when  proniulf^iited  hy  ingenious  men.     Hut  tince  this  matter  haa 

ln'cn  mentioned,  I  will  give  my  i<lea  ii)>out  it. 

In  the  drawing  miuh*  l)y   Dr.  lihu-k,  then-   wim  a  rfprt-  » 

that  the  tooth  ilijia  ilown  through  the  f>pi<hTintji  int<»  ••      ' 
-iinn,  and  that  there  the  enamel  organ  \a  nift  by  a  • 
tion  of  this  deep-Hcated  portion,  and   into  which,  by  a  fjateni  of 
invagination,  it  pa>«.seH  up  into  these  enamel  (*elU  from  the  drr 
So  it  ap|>ears,  according  to  thi?*,  that  the  t<K>th  in  made  n; 
fpidcrmiM,  and  the  dcriniH — the  epithelium  :f   '  *'     rete  n  n 

— the  epithelium  tlipping  down  to  the  rete  Ui              .    und  .   :c 

mueoHum   ri.sing  in  the   form    of   a   ]>apilla,    p:  th^ 

enamel  organ.     Now  this  papilla,  arising  from  the  «: 
tion  of  the  mucous  memhrane,  which  is  taid  to  U*  thr 
"!  .Mil,  is  of  course  supplied  witli  nutrient  veiW4«N.     Yft  w**  m-i  ::.. 
touih  is  in  a  Biiccular  stage  before  the  ro«»'-^   "^-    ^"'^' 1;    thaf   ♦*•• 

•  lenline  organ  is  a  granular  ma.'<s  of  pn-'   ,  at  vcac. 
or  at  least  if  the  vessels  are  there  they  arc  not  (illc<l  with  l> 
there  being  no  connection  at  this  {tortion  of  the  sae  with  ti 
ing  tissue — for  while  the  fo>tal  tooth  is  in  thi^  sii 

re«eivi'S  its  nutriment  by  way  of  the  ft;-  '       - 

from  the  cell  wall.    According  to  the  a. 

would  have  to  rise  from  the  base  of  the  ]»apilla  and  • 

•  luiiuel  organ,  nuike  eonne<'tion  with  the  f*ord  or  funicle,  and 
l)e  detached  with  the  cord  when  the  enamel  {mMetlthn* 

Now  we  «lo  not  lind  any  such  comlition.  antl  I  <lefy  any  inrrs^ju  u» 
prove  it. 

Subjc<'t  paitMHl. 

<^uincy  was  scle<ted  as  the  next  place  of  nu*etin{(. 

Pho  soi'iety  honoreil  itself  in  eU^ctiuK  the  following  ofncrn  for 
the  ensuing  year  : 

/»,.  H,,A.,i/— Dr.  (ieo.  II.  (  u^ 

I  /.v-/Vr.iiA/i/  — Dr.  .1.  .1.  .1. 

Snrrlnri/ — Dr.  (iarrelt  New^  • 

Treamirfr—Vr.  T.  \V.  Pritchett.  Whitehall. 

l.ihrttrinn — Dr.  W.  H.  Amen.  ( 

Hi'uticf,  Comiuillet^X^T*.    \\   .1.    K-ier.  J.   U  uii   am 

.1.  W.  Wasjuill. 

iTii    iir    I  oHTl.\t*ffn  \ 
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ADVERTISING. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  esteemed  correspond- 
ents, enclosing  copies  of  newspaper  cards  and  asking  whether,  in 
our  opinion,  they  are  contrary  to  the  accepted  code  of  dental  ethics. 
In  its  proper  sense,  to  advertise  is  to  give  notice,  advice  or  intelli- 
gence; as  "  I  will  advertise  thee  what  this  people  will  do.^'  (Num. 
xxiv,  14);  and  in  this  meaning  advertising  is  entirely  proper  for 
dentists,  or  any  professional  man.  But  in  its  more  modern  sense, 
advertising  is  the  extravagant  laudation  of  merchandise,  wares  or 
commodities,  which  one  has  for  sale.  In  this  meaning,  no  respect- 
able professional  man  can  indulge  in  the  practice.  If  he  places 
his  personal  services  on  the  same  plane  with  the  ready-made  cloth- 
ing of  the  merchant,  to  be  sold  to  him  who  will  pay  the  most,  he 
is  a  huckster,  and  has  no  place  with  professional  men,  for  his  pro- 
fessional services  are  not  reserved  for  those  who  are  in  distress,  but 
are  vended  out  to  whomsoever  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  their 
price. 

It  is  entirely  proper  for  any  professional  man  to  advertise  (aj)- 
prise)  people  of  a  change  of  residence,  for  instance.  He  may,  with 
propriety,  inform  them  that  his  practice  is  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar specialty,  or  that  he  is  jorepared  to  perform  unusual  operations, 
such  as  oral  surgery,  or  that  he  makes  continuous  gum-work,  or 
obturators,  or  even  that  he  keeps  nitrous-oxide  for  administration. 
He  may  publicly  present  a  card  giving  his  office  address  and  busi- 
ness, but  he  may  not  vaunt  his  skill,  or  claim  superior  ability,  or 
boast  of  special  and  exclusive  privileges.  He  cannot  call  attention 
to  his  unusually  low  prices,  because  these  methods  belong  to  trade, 
and  not  a  |)rofession.  In  short,  it  is  the  sjDirit  which  animates  him 
and  prompts  his  public  notices  that  stamj^s  his  status.  We  have 
seen  newspaper  advertisements,  occupying,  perhaps,  considerable 
space,  which  were  not  in  contravention  of  the  code  of  ethics,  and  we 
have  seen  three-line  notices  which  were  entirely  unprofessional. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  written  code  all  the  laws 
which  should  govern  in  professional  matters.  There  is  an  unwrit- 
ten law  which  is  superior  to  all  enactments,  and  which  cannot  be 
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iiifriii^'cd  without  bruii<liii^  the  niiin  m  uiipn)ff«i(i<  •  'tir  can* 

not  nontiinmlly  (U'preciute  \m  profcMiiorittl  iici^^hUin  sod  «li«psr«g* 
their  opemtioiiH,  without  Hubjcctitig  hiiiinelf  tu  the  f  the 

written  code.  Hut  there  in  n  way  of  doinjf  thi-  u.::.  ■.:  .»<  tuaJ 
words,  hy  a  ylirug  of  the  shoulders,  u  turn  of  the  hp.  n  MiiifT  or  » 
Hueer,  that  will  not  come  within  the  written  law,  hut  vhudi  vill. 
|K'rhaps,  in  even  a  j^rcater  decree,  bo  unprofc>Mionnl.  .\«»i  4,u\\ 
thiH,  but  it  will  l)C  infinitely  meaner  and  more  ni§4*ally  viU*  an 
honnral)Ie  than  an    open.    HWtTpii!  '  a 

newspaper  card  may  he  so  «'ont«'nijM  i...'    m    i  -   im  fl- 

out aitually  overstejipin;^  the  written  rcMlf,   that   it  •►- 

fcssional  than  the  braj^'pirt  vaiK>riugii  of  a  silly  fool. 

\  man  may  ofTonsivcly  advertise  without  renort  to  new«i|Mi|>eri  or 
handbills.  He  may  atTect  peeuliariticfi  of  drens,  or  of  conduct  on 
the  streets,  for  tlie  purpose  of  cadlinjr  publie  atr     '  *     '  " 

lie    nuiy  seek   notoriety   in   many   ways,   th'^' 
charlatan.      He  may  rontiuually  boast  (»f  hi>  tr 

of  his  overwhelming^  praetico,  in  a  manner  that  writt*^  him  dovn  a 
professional  quack.      We  have  heard  the  mo«»l  ot'^  advertining 

spei'ches  in  defital  society  meeliiiL'  that,  ' 

would  be  the  first  to  call  out  for  cru<  lii  m"M  of  th*  i 

publish  a  card  in  the  ncwsjiapers.      \V«    liave  n .  «• 

dental  journals  of  the  unvarying'  ^^  n  the  t 

diseases,  by  men  who  had  the  hanlihood  to  atVtx  their  i  >  the 

bra;::;art  advert isenients  of  their  professional  skill — nirii  r. 

tually  claimed  to  be  rxrmpt  from  the  <'on,  '        '  d 

to  br  infallil)le  and  bryoml  mi-''^*-       \\ .     .  k 

out  more  than  one  such  pitiful  ■  tion  on  »r 
this  journal,  for  these  are  w»me  of  the  most  ofTcnsivc  ftirtns  of  ad* 
vertisin;^. 

We  have  lu'anl  of  an  obslelricum  u 
y(>]ir  in  advance,  and  couhl  not  but  w 

itiMl    l»y  >...n..)....u        Hut   the      It 

nuin  has  been  •  meof  our  m<Hlern  d«  t 
nuiy  l>o  believetl,  have  their  appointment  bcx>ks  HIlwJ  for  a  term  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  a  natural  life.  Xot  U>'  I 
a  dentist,  who  has  not  the  i  «on  of  |io«kvMin;:  i^  iuotp 
than   a   respectably  itjmmI   pi..             "^'"   ^ ■•  "  *»"^  ■*»« 

ddi's  ;ili\    kill"!   iif    Wnrlv    l\\'At    n   •  .<» 
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rolled  out  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  in  coin  for  crown  and 
bridge-work.  A  little  calculation  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
prove  what  an  unconscionable  liar  and  an  offensive  advertiser  he 
was. 

We  might  instance  other  ways  in  which  dentists  may  unprofes- 
sionally  advertise  themselves.  But  the  whole  would  be  lost  upon 
him  who  cannot  see  that  the  code  of  dental  ethics  is  not  an  inflexi- 
ble written  law,  by  whose  measured  paragraphs  the  actions  of  men 
who  claim  professional  status  are  to  be  judged.  It  is  rather  an  indi- 
cation, a  sign,  an  intimation  of  that  higher  law,  that  elevated, 
pure,  professional  feeling  which  unerringly  guides  a  man  in  profes- 
sional ways,  for  he  who  ]3rostitutes  an  honorable  ^^osition  to  un- 
worthy ends  and  purposes,  who  degrades  a  high  calling  to  mere 
money-getting  and  sordid  avariciousness,  is  not  a  professional  man, 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  station  or  how  correct  his  outward  de- 
portment. The  true  professional  man  is  a  gentleman,  and  in  all 
his  professional  acts  he  will  be  prompted  by  gentlemanly  instincts. 

We  might  as  well  preach  the  sermon  out,  for  the  text,  like 
charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Dental  journals  sometimes, 
thoughtlessly  we  believe,  encourage  the  advertising  proclivity 
of  dentists.  One  such  proposes — for  a  consideration — to  carry  the 
name  of  any  dentist  who  will  pay  the  fee,  for  one  year,  in  a  con- 
spicuous page  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  class  of  dentists  who  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
delicate  offer.  Another  publisher  issues  various  editions  of  a  so- 
called  dental  journal,  and  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  will  print 
a  special  edition  of  one  of  its  issues,  with  the  name  of  the  patron- 
izing dentist  at  the  head  as  editor  and  publisher,  a  certain  amount 
of  the  space  to  be  devoted  to  advertising  him  personally,  after  the 
manner  of  the  advertising  sheets  of  dry, goods  and  clothing  mer- 
chants. Such  a  thing  might  be  made  respectable  and  useful,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  money  will  be  paid  and  the  offer 
taken  advantage  of  by  a  very  reputable  class  of  dentists.  To  our 
great  surprise,  we  find  the  excellent  and  reputable  Archives  of  Den- 
tistry exchanging  advertisements  and  offering  clubbing  terms 
with  this  affair. 

Sometimes  a  young  dentist  who  does  not  immediately  leap  into  a 
great  practice,  dazzled  by  the  apparent  success  of  some  advertising 
practitioner,  is  tempted  to  throw  reputation  to  the  dogs  and  sacri- 
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fico  the  esteem  of  hifl  reputable  brethren  for  th«»  Tnnn**r  wht-h  h«* 

xpects  to  gain  by  ^llp^of^•«.^ioIu^I  pnir* 
all  one  ha«  to  do  is  to  ndvertifu*  wi'lely  and  : 
jtf.nniary  n-wanl  will  inevitabi     '        v.     Now  : 
r«M|iiirf.-<  ^TcattT  burtino^w  ta<*t  im-j   .inlity  to  fiii<    .  .-m   ..j, 
ing  than  without  it.     The  nrm  who  mn  makt*  money  in  n 
-ion  by  advertising,  certainly  could  do  so  without  it.     i>f  .i 
who  adopt  this  mt>thrMl,  but  a  8mall  p«  <«<U. 

ratio  of  failure.<)  among  advertising  dentists  U  n  i 

iinong  thoso  who  pursue  a  pro '  '  lUac*  aii  in' 

^'(•nt  j»eop!e  coniprc'htMjd  th**'''  ...     ..;.   .         "   t»r..f..-. 

man  is  an  anomaly.     Thry  that   there  n. 

radically  wrong  about  him,  or  he  would  not  be 

to  mctlKMlB  which  all   riTogni/.o  as  disrepute  \n  tu\\ 

Im'tor,  lawyer,  preacher  or  dentist,  i.-*  known  to  Imj  at  ^* 

rcs|M'ctablc  profcfwional  idoax,  and   his  •    •- ' 

-oiiK|jt  among  the  ignorant,  the  uii< 

!»• .  uniotis.     Such  men  are  UHually  : 

iiid   if  they  succeed  it  is  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  t 

method.s.     \Vc  have  personally  known  a  number  of 

ibk»  men  who,  not  willing  to  wait  for  that  plant  oi  5 

public   cjinlidencc,    have   entere<l    ""■' "^- • '"   "^ 

placed   a  great    gulf    betwetMi    tin  »  ' 

brethren,  and  too  late  found  out  that  snoceas  is  not 
violent  meaHurcM.     The  only  secure  way  is.  b 

on.'^taiit  Htdf-culture  pro|>crly  to  pr 

•f  their  fellnw-men,  and  by  faif'  ' 
lessional   conduct,   to  prove  tli.  ...     . 
whi<h,  to  «u«'h,  will  \\a  .^urelv  cnme  \\a 

SOMKTHINCJ   OF  IN 

In  thin  number  in  published  '' 
les  by    l>r.    .Miller.   u|M»n   •*  I' 
Mnuth."  which,  if  we  may  ju«i 
will  fully  oqual  in  value  and 

published  from  his  pen.     The  tlniwintfs  thai  we  have  r 
licate — what   had   aln»ady   bi»<Mi  r 
happy  with  tli-  1  \\<  with  t' 

them  faithfull)  ..  j-.  .luoeti  ihov 
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of  scientific  dentistry  as  is  the  text.  Prof.  Miller  now  stands  first 
in  his  chosen  field,  and  when  he  speaks  it  is  as  one  having  authority, 
for  the  thorouo'h  and  exhaustive  studies  and  observations  in  which  he 
has  for  years  been  engaged,  a  protracted  series  of  connected  exj^eri- 
ments  extending  over  long  periods  of  time,  all  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  rigid  scientific  law,  enable  him  to  draw  definite 
and  positive  conclusions  wdien  such  are  possible.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  one  now  living  who  is  so  thoroughly  versed  in  oral  bacteri- 
ology as  is  Prof.  Miller,  and  the  results  of  his  exhaustive  research 
will  be  laid  before  the  readers  of  The  Independent  Peactitioner 
in  the  series  of  articles  now  just  commenced.  We  need  not  ask 
their  careful  reading,  for  no  dentist  who  makes  any  pretense  to 
even  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  avoid  their 
study. 

When  the  results  of  the  observations  of  Pasteur,  Koch  and 
others  in  bacteriology  were  first  published,  and  the  attention  of  the 
medical  men  and  scientists  of  the  world  was  absorbed  in  the  new 
revelations,  two  schools  of  pathologists  sprung  u^,  the  first  claim- 
ing, with  the  renowned  observers,  that  the  micro-organisms  were  the 
sources  of  contagion  and  the  direct  cause  of  the  diseases  to  which 
they  were  peculiar,  and  the  second  that  they  were  but  the  acci- 
dental occu|)ants  of  the  products  of  diseased  action,  which  were 
their  natural  habitat;  that  they  were  scavengers,  proliferating  within 
and  rendering  innocuous  septic  matter.  The  debate  between  the 
adherents  of  the  two  theories  was  sometimes  determined  and  bitter, 
the  arguments  on  each  side  being  met  with  rebutting  testimony, 
and  experiment  encountering  experiment.  It  seemed  extremely 
difficult  to  positively  demonstrate  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  the 
truth  of  either  theory.  But  when  Prof.  Miller,  by  means  of  pure 
cultivations  of  the  delta  organism  (Miller),  artificially  produced 
true  caries  of  the  human  tooth,  as  first  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent Practitioner  in  1884,  a  fact  was  established  which 
there  was  no  gainsaying,  and  the  opponents  of  the  theory  of  the 
pathogenic  character  of  certain  bacteria  were  effectually  silenced. 

The  man  who  did  this,  who  artificially  produced  such  definitive 
changes  in  a  tissue  like  that  of  the  human  tooth  when  removed 
from  all  vital  connection,  may  well  be  allowed  to  speak  authorita- 
tively on  oral  pathology,  and  those  who  have  any  respect  for 
earnest,  painstaking,  scientific  investigation,  will  listen  respectfully 
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•  »  what  he  hnn  to  mjiv,  for  he  has  ilenioiHtnitiil  \\'\%  tltn**^  t..  .r-trwl 

I -I  ii  tcMK'her. 

In  thin  connection,  it  gives  um  ploaiurt*  to  annoamv  that    I'r.f 
Nfillor  will  visit  this  conntrv  dnrini:  til 

arrive  iihout  the  ini<hlle  of  A': • 

Hut  \mi  «;«>nies  f«>r  ri'st  unit  n-     , 

ho  will  not  protmhly  l)C  able  to  <•  :n  iinv 

\\\n  country. 

CREOSOTK   \  i,i;>i  ^  i<     aliu. 

Then*  is  a  curious  lack  of  cninpr'  i  of  the  w!'-  .t:»t..^ 

between  crc<»>ote  an<I  carbolic  aiiil.      -  of  our  ni 

men  use  the  terms  interchangeably  and  an  synonvinfl.     Thi» 
the  two  articles  have  little  in  common.     As  n. 
are,  or  shouhl  be,  em|>loye<l  for  \^       " 

' •  •    frc'juently  recommeml  in-    mi.    %ii«  m 

'  has  but  a  very  unimportant  pin-  •■  ifi  * 

[Mcia,  while  carbolic  acid  is,  i)erhaps.  en: 
uy  other  remedy.     There  are  very  few  of  the  (lenti«t«  who  - 
monly  advise  it^  use  in  their  wri* 
in   their  rases.      Indeed,  it  is  not  in  lur  f.\ 
room,  because  of  its  npj»re>-ively  vile  and    , 
us  review  some  of  the  cliara<  ien-'ti«  .,  ..f  . .».  ii. 
which  of  the  two  is  1)e8t  adapte«l  to  dental  wantn. 

Creosote  is  obtained  from  wood,  car)>olic  neid  from  etial  t«r 

f'rensnte,  when  pure,  is  a  licpiid.  • 

CreiKoti"  will  not  coagulate  coll<Hli««ti,  •  .i 

Creti.stUe  will  not  pnMlu«i'  u  Mn.-  .  mImj  t..  i  mnri.4' 

acid,  carbolic  acid  will. 

Creosote  forms  solutions  with  eighty  |utrtjiof  water.  aikI  » 
tenth  of  one  part,  carbolic  acid  with  i\^ 

(*re«Hote  is  not  a  cauteninf. 

Creosote  is  a  narcotic,  carb>  .,.   ;,.  i..  , 

Creosote  is  an  oil,  carbolit-  acid  is  n  p  ' 

Creosote  has  for  its  formula  r,  11 , ., '  • 
f  C„  II,  HO. 

Creosote   is  a  soothing  aj  m  and  for  pwtTi*l  •••rv 

ihroat.  carbolic  acid  is  ex- 
Creosote  is  styptic  anil  .i  ;...  .  "t 
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Finally,  and  most  imi^ortant,  creosote  is  not  a  germicide  or  a  dis- 
infectant at  all,  while  carbolic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Will  not  dentists  take  note  of  these  differences,  and  use  and 
recommend  the  two  drugs  intelligently.  Medical  men  who  know 
the  characteristics  of  each,  are  not  impressed  with  our  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  lore  when  they  hear  us  prescribing  creosote 
for  the  septic  canal  of  a  tooth. 

A   COINCIDENCE. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  independent  invention  of  a  surgical 
instrument  by  two  men  under  widely  different  circumstances,  and 
for  distinctly  separate  purposes,  is  revealed  by  the  communication 
in  our  April  number  from  Dr.  Eollins,  and  in  one  from  Prof. 
Busch,  Director  of  the  Dental  Institute  of  Berlin,  in  this.  The 
character  and  standing  of  the  two  men  forbid  the  thought  that 
either  should  have  borrowed  his  idea  from  the  other,  even  did  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  not  do  so. 

Dr.  Rollins  is  known  as  an  ingenious  and  original  man,  who  has 
sometimes  been  too  careless  in  placing  on  record  in  dental  journals, 
^here  they  properly  belong,  the  facts  concerning  his  discoveries, 
and  hence  the  material  which  he  has  delved  from  the  mine  of  his 
brain  has  sometimes  been  utilized  by  others,  without  giving  him 
the  credit  that  is  due  him.  Prof.  Busch  needs  no  defense  against 
a  charge  of  unwarrantably  seizing  the  ideas  of  another.  Those 
who  met  him  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  last  summer, 
and  who  listened  to  his  addresses,  although  delivered  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  were  too  deeply  impressed  wdth  his  evident  candor  and 
honesty,  as  well  as  his  earnestness  and  ability,  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  he  could  be  professionally  dishonorable.  Besides, 
the  journal  which  he  sends  us  proves  that  he  made  a  record  of  his 
invention  as  long  ago  as  1884.  The  facts  are  undoubtedly  just  as 
he  states  them  in  his  letter  to  this  journal,  and  it  affords  another 
instance  of  the  independent  invention  of  an  a23i3liance  by  two  per- 
sons. 

SUPPORT  THE  JOUENALS. 
In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society, 
in  this  number,  will  be  found  some  sensible  and  timely  remarks 
•concerning  the  duty  that  dentists  owe  to  their  professional  jour- 
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iiaN.     Tliere  van  Ik?  no  **  profewion  "  without  a  litenitrtrr  nf  \\m 

own;  the  very  term  implies  literary  culture.     If  thoie 

my  vexation  are  doing  §cientitlr  work,  there  inuit  \m*  joumjiU  «f 

-OHIO  kirnl  to  make  a  p<'rnianr»nt  rtMonl  of  what 

journals  will  usually  In-  a  faithful  \\n\v\  of  •'  ••    • 

they  represi- lit.     The  Bln-ani  cannot  rifM- iil" 

if  dentiHtfl  denire  a  literature   that   will  lie  a  rrwlit  to  thfm  iti 

yen  of  the  worM,  that  shall  prcxhiee  the  ini}  .  that  ihrr  arr 

thinking'.  KtudiouH  men.  the  journaU  must  he  aup|*orte<l,  not 
with  HuhHcriptions,  hut  hy  rontrihulions  from  tin*  writer-  ' 
j»rofotwion.    Mur  dental  journals  usually  havo  a  1  ir  '.  .>.  ).  ..,  / 

medical  journaln.  and  the  impression  that  is  i. 
of  those  journals,  u|K)n   the  rejtresentntive  men  in  nc 
pendn  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  nuinner  in  which  they  aee  our  pro- 
fessional literature  sustained.      If  any  journal  that   -• 

resentative  of  tin-  prnfi-ssion   tn  whieh   it   Ih-I' 

made  u|)  of  extra<'ts  fnun  other  jnurnab.  an<:  i    i-... 

ri^nnal  thought  and  a  lack  of  original  communi  from  t 

who  should  be  its  contrihutors,  it  marks  a  low  tide  of  pn>feftk: 
interest  and  reflects  severely  upon  professional  status. 

TO  SUBStRIBKRS 

\N  ith  this  numher  will  l)e  sent  out  the  u-ual  biiU  f«T 
are  in  arn-ars  for  suhsiription.      Will  not  »  ;  '    -■     '   -  •• 
deljiate  remimler,  kindly  remit  what  is  due  ^ 
t  hat  we  have  honestly  earne<l  the  money,  and  as  thi  .d  Ium  i. 

ing  to  depend  upon  save  what  it  re<*eives  from  iu  patron*.  pr«»ni|>i 
fiayment  is  a  necessity.     There  are  a  few  who  owe  for  more  than  one 
year.      We  earnestly  ask  such  to  remit  at  once.     'T" 
'•e   suudl   to  them,    hut    the  aggregate  to  us  i*  <•  .  -., .  *,,„.  „* 

'  ollection  is  an  ahsolute  iiei'rH.Hity. 

ANNOr.NCKMKNT 
Thk  Ini>ki»kni»knt  Pu.htitioxku.  aftrr  thisnMmli«»r.  wtllnpiwar 

under  dilTerent  nuinagement.      A  new  and  enlar.  ),  »* 

luten  formed  for  its  puhlication.  to  which  the  ol«i  p 

transft-rred  the  journal.      It  will,  h-  "        -    ^  r»«ianiuii\  ix^ 

"aifums  now,  except  that  its  s»"i..    i-  IM-. .  T.T*r...-l 

The  nt>gotiations  were  not  « ■  I  it   w.* 

iu«)re  in  this  num)>er.     The  next  will  explain  mattrn  fu 
iii'w  nuinagement  will  lay  their  plans  Ijoforr  the  j      '        -n. 
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CONCERNING  EROSION. 

BY  W.   D.   MILLER, 

Tlie  question  of  the  etiology  of  erosion  (abrasion,  denudation)  is  one  which, 
however  much  it  has  been  discussed,  is  little  nearer  a  definite  solution  to-day 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Nor  is  it  my  object  now  to  make  any  attempt 
at  an  exjjlanation  of  the  phenomenon.  I  simply  desire  to  record  an  experiment 
which  definitely  settles  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  erosion  occurs  in  pulp- 
less  teeth.  We  have  all  seen  pulpless  teeth  which 
presented  extensive  erosions,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  say  that  these  erosions  were  not  produced 
while  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  was  still  alive,  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  refuting 
beyond  all  doubt  the  assertion  that  erosion  attacks 
only  teeth  with  living  pulps  The  following  experi- 
ment is  therefore  of  considerable  value,  inasmuch 
as  it  definitely  settles  the  question  at  issue. 
On  the  7th  of  April,  1886,  a  piece  of  ivory  was  set,  by  means  of  cement,  in 
the  cavity  of  a  right  inferior  bicuspid,  where  the  loss  of  substance  by  erosion 
was  so  extensive  that  it  would  have  exposed  the  pulp  if  the  latter  had  not  been 
protected  by  secondary  dentine.  The  piece  of  ivory  at  the  time  it  was  set  had 
the  form  represented  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1888, 
a  little  more  than  tw-o  years  later,  it  presented  the  appearance  seen  at  o,  in  the 
figure  in  cross  section. 

The  piece  was  then  removed  for  examination,  and  showed  two  very  distinct 
parallel  horizontal  furrows.  The  surface  had  the  very  fine  polish  characteristic 
of  abraded  dentine.  No  one  examining  the  piece  of  ivory  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  pronounce  it  a  typical  case  of  erosion. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  DENTURES. 
At  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Eighth  District  Dental  Society,  held 
in  Buffalo,  April  17  and  18,  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Snow  made  some  valuable  and  practical 
remarks  upon  the  proper  method  of  proportioning  artificial  plates,  those  made 
of  rubber,  especially,  that  perfect  and  distinct  enunciation  may  be  secured.  He 
said  that  if  the  cast  of  a  jaw  in  which  the  natural  teeth  are  in  place  be  sawn 
longitudinally  through  the  centre,  and  the  contour  of  the  palatine  surface  care- 
fully studied,  it  will  surprise  most  dentists.  Nor  will  there  be  any  great  de- 
parture from  the  same  general  line,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  shape  of  the 
mouth.  A  prominence  will  be  seen  just  back  of  the  anterior  teeth,  and  it  is 
against  this  that  the  tongue  rests  in  the  production  of  many  of  the  sounds  of  artic- 
ulate speech.  When  the  teeth  are  extracted  this  prominence  is  soon  lost,  and  it  is 
not  entirely  due  to  the  absence  of  the  teeth  that  the  imperfect  articulation  of 
edentulous  persons  is  due.     This  prominence  does  not  exist,  and  hence  the  tongue 
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i'M'H  not  iMtrfertly  rest  Against  the  antonor  pnrtHm  of  tii«  jaw.  a* 
III  K'ivinfr  th«<  Nnundii  of  d,  t,  ff,  j,  and  otbem  of  th«  kHterv  of  tbe  < 

W'lu'ii  nil  artifirinl  pint**  in  r«iniitnn-t«|, 
It  IN  iiMuul  U*  iimki*  it  RM  thin  om  |><n»iiiliU* 
(it  tliiM  v(<ry  |Miint,  whiTv  it  idiimld  be 
thiik,  niid  h<*n(*o  the  Npce<*h  of  tboiie 
ii><iiik'  k'<*ld  |>lat4>N.  fM|i«M'ially.  in  tmually 
v«>ry  indintiiirt.     Thi*  nnn«'X«««|  iri)|>crfr>ct 

lit  will  ilhiNtrat4>  thif*.     The  heavy  line 
IS  ft)Miiit  thnt  of  the  iiHiinl  jnu-  with  nat 
iiral   t«*<«th,    nnd    af    "A"    in  the  |*r()ii)i 
tieiii-o  r<«fi<rrt»«l  to.     Tht*  dotted  line  in  thnt 

r  the  ordinary  artificial   denture.     The     / 
|iro|HT  contour  in  olitniniHl  hy  adding'  t  > 
tlu'    thickncHN  of    tin*   pinte   at  th«*  ri>;ht 

point,  until  the  natural  contour  iM  ap|>nMU'he«l.  and  a  pri«iunt*ooa 
for  the  tongue  to  iii«<<>t  in  nrticulnte  N|HNMh.  If,  then,  the  natural  rajpr  of  ll»r 
mouth  can  )m>  rfprcxiueefl,  it  will  inat«>rinlly  aid  :  '  *'  t  tiM  |ilale  alwaU 
\h>  nindt*  tMp«>«ially  thick  where  it  in  uaunlly  thin,  a  d  matorial  alKmfci 

In)  mo  iihn|>ed  oji  to  reproduce  the  natural  prominent  ndgv      TbtMv  wbobav*  ex 
p4'riiii«'nt4*fl  in  rnN<>}i  in  which  thiT«>  %%a.H  n   %<Ty  aliRaicraeable  ■ibilaal  aooOit 
liiHHiii^,  ill  coiiviTHiition.    will    ri*iiiciiilM-r   thnt  if  they  ovrrrame  tbr  dl(Ar«ii' 
wan  not  by  niakiiitc  the  plati*  thin  at  thi<  anterior  |M>rtiiin  of  the  vault.  Ii«t  by 
adding  to   itH   thickiit'MM.      The   ohjortionnMi*   MMind    i»  cauM^i  -^uf 

nir  through  the  im|HTfcct  o<'<'lu»iioii  of  tin*  ton^'uc  with   tbr  aiii   .  ■   .    ,    .   .    >  -t 
the  roof  of  the    mouth.      If  addititnial    thickn«>«*    be   iriven  tbe  «leDlar«  af 
|)oint,  it  al»o  nddM  to  itN  MtreiiK'th  ju»t  where  rubU^ 

ContinuouN  ^iiin  plnti'H  UHtinlly  ^ivf  thi*  •  lean^^t  •i>.i.   ...      .-^  m^w.    ..».  ,    m.^ 
thick  at  the  eHM<ntittl  |M>int,  l>y  the  addition  of  the  ru^*i«  . 


COHHKSI'tiNDKNCK 

t.ililni    IniltiH  mil  nt  J'niifitii  nrr    -- 

The  article  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Holliim  in  the  l!(iiKrK!«iiK!rr  l*liAi^rmoiini  for  Afvil. 
18MH,  141^'e  212.  inducen  me  tn  make  a  nbort  rr|ilv.  which  I  betf  ol  ym  to  fxiMtJi 

in  your  excellent  .loiirnnl.     The    in»trtiiiient<i  '     ' 

of  Pentnl  niul  Onil  Science  of  tlie  Ninth   Int«  ; .... 
not   "  circular,"  but  "  tubular  "  kuire«.      I    hav"  • 

\ciiiion  of  niideN  from  the  nkin  of  the  fa- 
III"  lit  ion  in  the  iWilintr  K'  '      '■      ' 

|>nti*>ii  of  Ninnll  round  exci  ■ 

low  ironii  {St'hufll  nttiemtilt  /«teAri»rN)       1  take  Uie  htvrt 
niiiiilH«r  of  the  .loiirnnl  i<  * 
•  >f  the   Pentnl  lii'«tilute  <•{ 

•rthedentnl  eni;tne  acoonlinif  lo  injr  oara  dt^ 
Uunn,  of  thiM  city,  ami  umhI  them  for  the  |mq>uwr  •taU^l  al«.^tt.      In  >ei^Um'-'f 
4 
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1887,  I  exhibited  the  instruments  at  the  International  Congress,  together  with 
about  thirty  moles  removed  by  their  means.  To  my  great  astonishment  I  saw 
exactly  similar  instruments  in  New  York,  in  the  depot  of  the  S  S.  White  Den- 
tal Manufacturing  Co. ,  and  learned  there  that  they  were  designed  in  America 
by  Dr.  Eollins,  and  described  in  the  December  number  of  the  Dental  Cosmos  for 
1886,  p.  789. 

From  these  statements,  which  can  be  substantiated  by  the  literary  evidence, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  charge  made  against  me  by  Dr.  Eollins  of  having  appro- 
priated his  invention  is  unfounded,  the  fact  seeming  to  be  that  the  same  thing  was 
simultaneously  designed  on  two  continents,  by  two  men  who  knew  nothing  of 
each  other,  for  different  purposes,  however.  Dr.  Rollins  intended  it  for  cutting 
the  gums  and  the  periosteum  in  the  transplanting  of  teeth,  while  I  used  it  for 
the  cutting  out  of  moles  from  the  skin  of  the  face.  I  can  only  admit  Dr.  Eol- 
lins' priority  in  the  invention  of  ihe  tubular  knife  for  the  dental  engine,  when 
he  can  prove  that  he  made  a  publication  of  his  design  prior  to  April  9,  1884. 

Prof.  Dr.  Busch, 
Berlin,  April  24.  Director  of  the  Dent.  Inst,  of  Berlin. 


Editor  Independent  Practitioner : — 

Will  you  kindly  publish  in  the  next  issue  of  your  Journal  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  just  passed,  amending  the  Dental  Act  in  this  State.  Does 
it  throw  out  of  employment  all  persons  now  engaged  as  assistants  in  operative 
dentistry  ?  Many  of  these  have  been  so  employed  for  many  years — some 
since  before  the  passage  of  the  original  act  of  1879 — and  to-day  they  are  as 
competent  to  perform  skillful  operations  as  many  of  the  licensed  practitioners. 
Is  it  intended  to  deprive  the  old  assistants  of  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
and  to  oblige  them  to  give  place  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  student  ? 

Your  interpretation  of  the  law  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  readers  of 
the  Practitioner.  P.  M.  Harder, 

50  West  35th  Street,  New  York,  )  Ass't  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

May  14,  1888.  ^ 

ANSWEE. 

The  editor  of  this  Journal  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  expounder  of  the  law. 
He  was  not  consulted  in  the  drafting  of  the  amendment,  and  has  little  knowl- 
edge of  its  history,  save  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  practice  of  unqual- 
ified men  under  cover  of  the  name  of  a  registered  dentist.  In  many  cases, 
those  who  possessed  the  necessary  certificate  have  outraged  decency  and  enabled 
others  to  violate  the  plain  intent  of  the  law,  by  a  pretence  of  ownership  of  a 
branch  office  in  which  a  student  or  other  unqualified  man  was  permitted  to 
practice.  When  suit  was  brought,  the  more  unscrupulous  quack  of  the  two 
would  make  oath  that  the  office  and  practice  were  his,  and  the  lesser  charlatan 
was  his  hired  assistant.  In  some  instances,  a  dentist  has  established  a  chain  of 
offices  in  which  he  has  installed  his  students,  and  thus  practiced  quackery  by 
wholesale. 

These  were  the  men  and  this  the  practice  at  which  the  new  amendment  was 
aimed.     In  all  the  legislation  that  has  been  secured,  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of 
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tli'Mo  who  ii(lv(M-at4Ml  it  ihnt  no  vitit<H|  ri^hi  alKiakl  \^  tnrTfi*rM  wMli.  ao  !»> 
jiintici*  flono  to  any  one.     But  it  \»  not  aJwaya  |»>  .^  wmrh  • 

liili  fui  in  ilfitiri-'tl.     So  niAii\  um  '  'atciiwi  wbu  arc  m  the 

iiiUNt  \ns  (■•iiisiiltf«|,  that  thctr  •>!  _  «;.  not  br  •ii<'xiaiit«raal,  aacli  a| 

knowing  infinitf-ly  U'tt«r  what  in  want«fl  than  th«  |Mirti«a  inUrMt^d.  thai  by  iW 
tiiii*'   they   an*  throtii^h   with   ti  ri|f   it   b  hut  a  •^ItmIo  ^^ 

r«*innnnt  at  iMHtt.  iiM)!  th««  parti'      .:  ...    \.  :  .  ^       ('t  or  mw  it  failal*'-'-*^'. 

Nino  yearn  Hhouhl  n^rtainly  Im  Ntiflirif«nt  tinir  for  an  awiistAnt  wb)>  is- 

t«*r«>Mt  in  hin  v(M-ittion  to  iiiinlify  hiin^'lf  un'h'r  th«^  law.     If  b»  ha«  not  ti^m*  to 

tho  fiiult  h«'H  with  hiiiiM'lf.      Wo  think  all  inay  r  •-•  ' '^'• 

th(<  hill  will  not  Im<  mi  int4<r]iri«t«'«l  am  t<i  inak«<  it  • 

TlIK    KTII1U6  «»|.'  THK  MKDR'AL  ^I«»^^>«^I•  »N 

"  I'Munlly  thi>  rh»rgy  «lo  i.   '  '        *    '         '  '  rh.'  m.-li    » 

lM»tt4'r  than  tin*  hiity.     (ion-     ■                                                  ^^•'^^%  «.«  *»t;,    »  ^_,_ 
journalfi  approve  uf  the  quack  and  (^mdenin  the  bonrat.  rvipalar  j^rTtHh^wC- 

Of  the  ^<i|(|«>n   nilf.  uh  applitsl    to   nie<IicaJ   mm  in  '                 fi— iimii  rW 

flurjjy  are,  aj«  ii  ruh*.  ult4Tly  i^^norant.     Hut  a  writ* ;  ...  .  ,    HVW^.*.  .^^ 

Adtocfttf,   while  diNouHsinK'   "  Miniitorial  Vuat'kt'ry.''  inakM  ti  r^ 

innrkH  nlMiut  tho  inoiliral  profoHiiiun.      It  will  Iw  tlie  nionp    n  .  m« 

of  its  rarity.      It  im  the  (intt  ray  of  that  rtninK  *un  whuh  •iij»w<ii<'  •»«>  iii««i> 
imto  tho  entire  world  rof(|>e<'tin(;  tho  othii'^  of  nwii-  nl  nirn    — ** 

"  It  ix  a  notoworthy  fact  that  the  ine«lit*al  pn  '  «a,  tnar^ 

any  tithor,    innintniiuHl    its    hik'h    nf?  '    <•>•■.  -*  ■-.  ..if.^ii.,  ^ 

time  inndo  Nttwidy  and  MiiliHtaiit  ml  |  '  |B 

thi«4  whon  we  roiiioinli«*r  that  tins  i  rmm 

of  i|iia('kory.      It  riMMHrni/i>«*  as   i     •.  i*  la. 

iiinnd    that   a    i 
Worth.      '\'\\>'  rii  . 
ti»««Hl.  in  Hii-|.    •.   i     I' 

NcioUH  of    hi"   •!'  !l'   :•  n  •!•         l- 

to  (ho  newh|>a|H>r  an  a  inoa' 

thinkiii){.      Thi*  imhIo  of  oti  ^ 

K'ory,  an«l  wo  note  with  |>l<  n»> 

lir«'d  froni  ''  '•        \N'i>  i 

upon  that  i  .uo  \«  h"i  ■ 

olovatod,  antl  uurthy  of  a  iitaii.        .l".-  ■^*u^^, 

DR  J.  N.  KARIUH'S  mK>K. 
Tho  (irtt  volume  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Twnwr  on  "Hm  OorrKiioa  o^    Irr^io 

laritioN  of  tho  To^th"  wa*  pn'r  »••,   b«l  M    Ima 

Im'oii  thought  a«lvt<«al>lo  hy  tho  .i.....   .  ..    .  Junvr    •  rv^ti 

for  imiue,  that  it  may  more  nearly  api^^ar  an  a  |t«»rfet-t  *« 

journal  han  lately  had  an  op|H>i 

vohiiue  IN  in  ty|»e     an«l  ho  f     ' 

Tho  work  will  Ih'  very  oxliu 

all,  «»r  nearly  all,  the  ahnonnalitir*  of  the  htuean  •»  '^n 

Ihimi  oxon'i««M|   in  trarinir  out   iho  oriKin  of  ib««  *ar».«»«  •i|voa»'^-«  •— •!  «  iJkm 
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correction  of  irregularities,  and  everything  of  importance  is  described  and  il- 
lustrated Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  cuts  the  book  will  be  especially  rich,  there 
being  about  1.400  in  the  two  volumes  of  650  pages  each. 


OBITUARY. 
Died.— In  New  York  City,  May  19.  1888,  Chauncy  P.  Fitch,  M.  D.,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Fitch  was  at  one  time  a  prominent  and  well- 
known  member  of  his  specialty.  Some  years  ago  he  took  an  active  part  in 
society  gatherings,  but  latterly  he  took  very  little  interest  in  such  matters,  sel- 
dom meeting  with  his  professional  friends.  He  was  born  in  Vermont,  and  lost 
his  father  when  quite  a  youth.  For  a  time  thereafter  he  worked  in  the  print- 
ing office  of  his  uncle,  finally  taking  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  located  in  New  York  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  where  he  has  ever  since  practiced  dentistry.  He  was  President 
of  the  American  Dental  Association  in  1866,  at  its  meeting  in  Boston,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  and  aided  materially 
in  procuring  its  charter.  C.  E.  F. 

DENTAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Albany,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
May  9th  and  10th.  The  following  members  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year: — 

President— 3.  Edward  Line,  Rochester. 

Vice-President— 0.  F.  Rich.  Saratoga  Spa. 

Secretary — Myron  D.  Jewell,  Richfield  Spa. 

Treasurer — H.  G.  Myrick,  Brooklyn. 

Correspondent — G.  L.  Curtiss,  Syracuse, 

Censors — Second  District,  Wm.  Jarvie,  Brooklyn.  Fifth  District,  S.  B.  Pal- 
mer, Syracuse. 

Six  candidates  passed  the  examination  of  the  Board  of  Censors  and  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Dental  Surgery. 


SUSQUEHANNA  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
May  16th  and  17th.  The  annual  address  was  made  by  the  President,  Dr.  J.  D. 
Wingate,  of  Carbondale.  The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  : — 

President — B.  F.  Van  Buskirk. 

Vice-President — J.  L.  Fordham. 

Treasurer — H.  Gerhart. 

Recording  Secretary. — V.  S.  Jones. 

Corresponding  Secretary — C.  F.  Meaker. 

Executive  Committee — C.  S.  Beck,  J.  D.  Wingate,  H.  C  Sticker. 


Current  AeiCM  and  OpiuioH. 

AMKRICAN  MKDICAL  AHSOClATlON. 

'I'll'*  thirty  ninth  nnniinl  nifMaintf  woa  ht^Ul  in  (*toHnii*li.  OIim.  M«y  9.  •.  !• 
fin<i  1 1.     Tho  onictTN  rltH'ti'*!  for  tho  <*niiuin^  y^ar  arx 

/V«'»i</rn/— W.  W.  I>awN4m,  Ohio 

Firnt  Virrl*rraideut — \V.  I,.  S-hrnrk,  Kahmu. 

Srrnnd  Virr  iWniilmt — Frank  U'l-    "  '"      (i«yivanui. 

Third  Vicr  rrrnuli-nt—W.  ().  Walk  ,  ,. 

Fuurth  Vice  l*rf»idrnt — J   W.  liailey.  (ieorfCM. 

TrfiiMurrr — K    J.  I>iin^li>Min.  !'• 

Sti  rrliiry — Wni.  !».  AtkinHi*ii,   i  ^    nx. 

Lihntrinn — C.  H.  A.  KleinM-hmiilt,  Diatrirt  (Vilumhia. 

.♦wr/i.M»  „/  Ik-txlnl  nnd  nml  Suryrry—ChminnHU,  K.  II.  R»liwtall*l.  (HMn. 
S«H-rt't«ry,  K.  S.  Tall>ot,  lllinoiN. 

Tho  next  meeting  will  Iw  hrhi  at  Ni«w|M)rt,  K.  I.,  Um  wcottti  Tiiiilmi  ia 
June,    1HH9. 

IOWA  STATK  DKNTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

'Hie  twiMity  Nixth  annual  meeting  wan  held  in  the  llmll  of  thr  IVnUl  Tw^^-^rt 
ment  of  the  Iowa  StAU)  rnivemity,  Iowa  City,  Taeaday.  Wsilneaday. 
fUKJ  Friiliiy,  May  1.  2.  :i  nml  I.      Pn'^i«li«nt  W    P.    I>i<-kin»in.  of  I>uh«i<|u^.  pr* 
Niiiit<l.    anil   the  mi'etiuK  wiu«  one  of    int4<ri><»t  an<l  pnitit       Tb*  fuUo«la|r  "^  — 
r|ert4'4l  oflirem  for  the  eniiuing  year  :  — 

Pirnitlfnt — J.  H.  Monfort,  l>uliui|ue. 

Xirg-lWuiflrnt — L.  K.  KuIli«rton,  Watrrlno. 

Srirfltiry—ii.  W.  Miller,  Winternet. 

Trftmurfi' — F.  M.  Shriver,  (jlenwood. 

|)«>M  Moini«ii  waN  M4*|rrt4*«l  an  the  next  |>lar«*  of  me«'tin|r. 


NEW  llAMrsiIIKE  DENTAL  SOTIETV. 

The    twelfth    annual    mi*«>tin<    of  the  New  Ilam|iBhirp  livnUiJ  SrwAj  mM  km 
held  in  Coneonl,  June  17th,  1h.s.*4,  at  11  o'rloik. 

KfTortM  are  lK*in^  nuiile  to  have  thm  mi*etint;  the  !«■!  rrrr  brU  by  tW  aurivly, 
nuil  nil  ilentiHtM  of  tin*  Stat4<  are  eiarne«tly  rei|ue«t«««l  to  be  |ir«a»Bl. 

The  IUmii-iI  of  CenatirH  will  nie<«t  at  7  o'clock  i*    M.,  June  l^b.  f<*r  lb*  9\mm 
inntion  of  candidateii  for  license  t«)  practice  in  tiie  HiAl*. 

,  •     „..    r    I       \       It 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  DENT  v I    <i^\rrr. 

The  twentieth  annual  meetinir  will  b*' belli  in  1'  xtmmeimg 'Pmm- 

ilay,  June  fith.  and  (*«>ntinuinfr  thre«  ilaya.     Sf»e«'4al  ral««  bav*  h»mm  mtrmrmA  al 
hot.'U  find   u|Nm  the   railn«d«,  ami  a  m«ire  tbaa  vmmUIt  lal*i 

<*<>Mlidently  antii't|>nt4^l 


3,'U  Current  News  and  Opinion. 

La  Nature,  in  an  article  on  "  Umbromania,"  thus  speaks  of  the  shape  of  the 
hand  with  reference  to  manual  dexterity  : 

Thirty-five  years  of  research  have  permitted  M.  Etienne,  who  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  contact,  in  shops,  with  Swiss  watchinakers'  apprentices,  experienced 
workman,  and  artists  even,  to  find  a  certain  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
aptitudes  in  different  trades  and  several  professions. 

A  young  Frenchman  who,  after  reverses  of  fortune,  was  desirous  of  giving 
up  the  study  of  the  law  in  order  to  learn  watchmaking,  presented  himself  one 
day  before  M.  Etienne  at  the  shop  of  a  skillful  master  of  apprenticeship,  who 
received  the  intelligent  countenance  with  eagerness;  but  while  pressing  the 
hand  of  the  future  apprentice,  a  cloud  passed  over  the  face  of  the  placid  master 
clockmaker.  "  What  did  you  feel  then  in  pressing  the  hand  of  that  young  man 
who  has  just  gone  out  ? "  asked  M.  Etienne  "With  hands  like  his,  we  don't 
make  a  watchmaker,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  prediction  came  true.  It  was  as 
a  consequence  of  this  conversation  that  M.  Etienne  sought  and  discovered  the 
following  rules,  that  we  think  we  can  reproduce  without  straying  from  our 
subject. 

The  characteristic  of  dexterity  is  shown  in  the  first  place  by  the  curve  of  the 
thumb  arched  outwardly.  This  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  handling  of 
the  hammer.  The  blacksmith  who  wields  with  his  arm  the  heavy  striking  mass 
that  he  lets  fall  perpendicularly,  without  deviation,  repea'edly  upon  the  same 
point,  the  file  cutter,  who  strikes  so  regular  blows  upon  the  chisel  that  no  flaw 
is  visible  in  the  cut,  so  equal  everywhere  is  the  imprint  of  the  tool — these  and 
all  superior  workmen,  all  artists  who  shape  hot  iron  with  the  hammer,  who 
chisel  the  precious  metals,  who  sculpture  marble  and  stone,  owe  the  exact  pre- 
cision in  the  force  and  accuracy  of  the  blows  that  they  give  with  the  hammer 
to  the  suppleness  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb.  To  this  natural  gift  they  owe 
their  fortune,  for,  in  shops,  selection  is  made,  to  the  profit  of  the  most  skillful, 
of  those  alone  to  whom  the  most  difficult  and  most  delicate  work  can  be 
entrusted. 

A  second  characteristic  of  skillfulness  is  indicated  by  the  faculty  of  revers- 
ing the  metacarpal  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  so  that  when  the  hand  is  extended 
it  is  convex.  On  the  greater  or  less'  flexibility  of  all  the  joints,  either  at  the 
bone  or  extremity  of  the  fingers,  depend  the  dexterity  and  skillfulness  dis- 
played in  work  executed  with  the  file,  the  plane,  or  lathe. 

This  suppleness  cannot  be  independent  of  that  of  the  thumb,  but  it  does  not 
replace  it,  while  the  curved  thumb  will  more  easily  dispense  with  the  great 
flexibility  of  the  other  fingers.  The  two  characteristics  are  in  most  cases 
united. — Scientific  American. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ingenious  Daniel  Doyce,  in  Dicken's  "  Little 
Dorrit,"  turned  a  spectacle  case  in  his  hand  "with  a  certain  free  use  of  the 
thumb,  that  is  never  seen  but  in  a  hand  accustomed  to  tools." 


Dr.  Williamson  exhibited  recently  to  the  Odonto-Chirurgical  Society  of 
Scotland  an  interesting  case  of  fracture  of  the  root  of  a  central  incisor  which 
bore  evidence  of  having  been  united.     There  was  a  history  of  a  blow  in  child- 


Current   Stwn  ami  Ojuh^qh,  '.Wt 

hood,  from  wliirh  th»  riKbt  incMor  r«c«iT«d  to  macb  iniunr  IbAt  ita  palp  A^Jk, 

AN  WAH  hhowii  l>y  '\in  <liH<-ii|iirtM|  n|>;  M-r 

vii'c  until  the  imtiLMit  roai-htHl  thr  .i^        .    *.>.  „,....    , 

I'MNut  that  it  WAN  n^inovtMl  hy  tb«  fiti>c«ni.      A   |iArt  of  ih 

left  lM*liiii<l,  but  Ix'iii^  1<MMM>.  it  WAN  <'&<«ily  <<xtra<'t«<l.     (>n  rxn  •.  ». 

fnuinl  that  tin*  two  frAKii>«'Ht»  fitti'il  n< *    '        »    -     "-      '       >    , 

whrrr  tlirrt*  WAM  n  liltln  chiitiiiii^  nt  u\..  ti,.   •>•(.'..         •  v> 

ut  n  hi^h^r  luwl  thAii  that  of  tho  coitiontum.  no  that  th«  bitl«r  foniM«l  •  mt  uf 

I    for  tho  lowtT  friiKMui'iit       Thcro  waji  Aoine  Uit(*k«vninif  to  ymr%»  ci  iW 

iituiii,  and  tlu<  wholi*  of  thu  I'tilp  in  tho  onroiuU  frA|rni«nt  waa  calciflMi, 

lit]   aImo  thr  part  cl«w«<  to  th<*  lino  of  fnicturv  in  tht>  fAhmr  |4aca.— i 

lAtttrrt. 

Tim  ■  •  Ikj  ahiiost  n'«  •  ii-l  t     • '  nnv-  ■■• . 

iinii-*<i  >i\    to    till*    nii-ilii-nl    |  ii*«-<>vir 

I  ht<  nujNt  of  thi'ni.  it  in  Mifo  to  SAy,  Arc  like  "  OlpditArhino.**  ol  aa 
ory — nunlt'   to   m»11.     Thi«   Iat«'ftt  •  lutn  )(c«-'  '  ^ry  h%li  au 

thority.      Thr  liritish  Mtdical  Juui  ...->  of  it;       .In.,- LI. 

tain(»d  from  liohlo  Ii>avpii,  ami  Dr.  Junanvillt*  highly  praiiMra  it  in  a 

ber  of  I  A-  Prtt\frrn   Meiliml,   am  a  hypnotir   far  r^ 

Thix  \H  Haying  a  ^o(h1  ileal  for  it.     We  ah*  toM  aIwi  * 

totAke,  tuiM  no  unpleaMint  efTectA,  inen^AM***  the  A|t| 

ing"    intlucnee  on  the   pAlient.     liotwit^n  five  Aiid  ten  frnuiu  ««>r»  in^ 

to  varioii  h|«>«p  in  '        >   •      .•        ubAUmcv  b  of  a  BAlonii  Kin*!. 

and  till' l>>  iir   And  >•   I««tpa  ronlaia  abavl  llinM 

fwr  cvnt.  of  lioldin.     It  may  1h*  given  in  ra|wule«  in  doM*  oC  0.)  irnuaa  (llinw 

grainii),  n<|H*atv<I  an  nceeHnary.  or  (dilut4Nl  1  in  20  in  wAirr)  •alMfttaaMMMiy.'* 

It  will  oivk  taix  to  many  h<'art«  to  know  tliAt  ilrath  in  a 
■  IVe  guilM'    viliiteil   the  hoHH*  of  the  hoiiorr*!  l*rof.  J.    In''      '  ' 
fourteenth  of  April  lant.     On  that  date  Mm.  TAft  waj> 
her  «on,  And  aliK'hted  from  a  Mreet  rar,  wh«n  a  train  u|ai«i  ibt 
Hippi  P  I    which  |taMM>»tli-  '  '         .•  aionif.  ttrv; 

her  t.  intMiUN  doath.      ^  botn*  ami 

home  whieh,  deprived  uf  itM  r<*ntral  fl»cur»,  t*an  nrvvraicain  Iw  what  it  mm»     TW 
nynipathy   of  a   whole   pp  *lw»  ma  km^ 

niiitrd  |>air.  aiitl  thr  wmh   .  *llr«l  a^w*  to 

luiNA  thnui^h  deep  alllietion 

.\  Law  DiMfKNMAHV  hail  \won  i^taliltiihe<l  in  New  Yoril,  und»r  lk»  Aa»|4r««  *4 
the  I'eopleii  Miiuiion,  for  the  UMieAt  of  the  |Hi.ir  who  rp«ptirt>  le^al  a*l«».«»  aaU 
rnnnot  afford  t«)  |»ay  for  it. 

NN  hat  l>UHin«««kN  ban  a  |Mtor  man  with  law  ♦  If  they  wmikl  di«|wu«*  jiMitra.  H 
mi^ht  Ih*  a  work  of  genuino  rliarii\ 

Tiir.  liuiTiMii  Dk.xtal  AMf 

•tendanre  in  ex|M«rted.      Th-  •  su-si«l,      lh»  »  im* 

K,>>veriiinf;  Uidy  of  tho  dental  p — 


XiG  Curreiit  News  and  Opinion. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Parsons,  of  Wamego,  Kansas,  more  than  a  year  ago  sent  the 
editor  of  this  journal  some  amalgam  for  practical  tests.  It  has  been  possible 
with  it  to  make  fillings  that  seem  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  attained  with 
that  material.  Some  very  large  contour  work  bears  a  polish  like  that  of  gold  ; 
the  color  remains  excellent,  while  there  is  no  appearance  of  shrinkage  or  draw- 
ing away  from  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Other  practical  tests  made  with  it 
show  quite  as  good  results. 

Some  large  fillings  made  with  an  oxy-phosphate  cement,  prepared  by  him, 
have  been  in  the  mouth  since  August  last,  with  apparently  no  change  or  disin- 
tegration. We  have  used  it  for  setting  gold  crowns  and  for  other  work,  with 
great  satisfaction. 

We  have,  in  a  previous  number,  spoken  of  that  magnificent  work.  "  Photo- 
graphic Illustrations  of  Skin  Diseases,"  published  by  E.  B.  Treat,  771  Broadway, 
New  York.  We  are  in  receipt  of  parts  five  and  six,  and  they  fully  sustain 
the  high  reputation  won  by  previous  numbers.  The  hand-colored  plates  of 
Pityriasis,  Lichen,  Herpes,  Zoster,  and  other  skin  diseases,  are  marvelous  pro- 
ductions.    The  work  will  be  completed  in  twelve  parts. 


"Professor,  what  are  your  views  concerning  the  schools  of  medicine  and 
theology  ? " 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  When  I  am  slightly  ill  I  am  a  homoeo- 
pathist  and  a  Unitarian;  but  when  I  am  very  sick  I  am  an  allopathist  and  a 
Calvinist." — Ain.  Prac.  and  Ne%vs. 


The  attractive  side  of  "  Hospital  Life  "  is  presented  in  Scribner^s  for  June, 
by  one  who  looks  at  it  from  a  patient's  point  of  view.  It  contains  bits  of 
humorous  and  pathetic  character  sketching.  J.  Alden  Weir,  W.  L  Taylor, 
and  other  skillful  artists  made  the  drawings  in  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
hospitals  to  illustrate  it.  ^ 

In  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  "  Professor,  what  has  become  of  Appleton? 
Wasn't  he  studying  with  the  class  last  year  ?"  "Ah,  yes.  Appleton — poor  fellow. 
A  fine  student,  but  absent  minded  in  the  use  of  chemicals — very.  That  discolor- 
ation on  the  ceiling — notice  it  ?     Well,  that's  him." 


The  Southern  California  Practitioner  breaks  the  record  with  an  account 
of  a  quartette  medical  wedding  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  as  follows : 
H.  Bert  Ellis,  M.  D. ;  Lula  Talbot,  M.  D. 
F.  D.  Ballard,  M.  D. ;  Eose  Talbot,  M.  D. 


Drs.  G.  V.  Black  and  J.  W.  Wassail,  of  Chicago,  will  visit  Europe  during 
the  summer,  and  remain  abroad  for  some  months.  Dr.  Black  will  pursue  some 
special  studies  during  his  absence. 


Philadelphia  has  four  dental  journals,  according  to  Caulk's  Annual.      New 
York  has  but  one,  but  that  one  is  the  Independent  Practitioner. 


THE 


Indepeiident   Practitioner. 


Vol.   I\  July,  1888.  No.  T. 


N'oTK.— No  paper  publithed  or  to  be  pablkh«d  is  — otbw  ^owbaI  will  b« 
departmrnt.     All  paper*  muU  be  io  the  luuuU  of  lb«  Editor  U-fcx*  tK«  int  day  «f  tka 
ceding  that  in  which  they  are  expected  to  appear.     Estra  cc<-,  -  f ormiakad  lo  Mck 

tor  of  an  accepted  original  article,  and  repnntt,  in  pamphlet  i  -.         .»f  b«  bad  at  th»  caal  W 
paper,  pre«*>work  and  binding,  if  ordered  when  the  maAoacripC  la  forvardedL    Tba 
r  '  '     '       he  opinion*  cipmaad  by  caatnbatevm.    Hm  ^owaal  la 

;■■       ,      ■  lonth. 

O^rinin.il  O'omnuniir.itiono. 


PATHJMiENIC  BACTEHIA  OF  THK  HfM W  Mo^'TH. 


HY    I'KOF.   W,    I».    MILLKK,   liKKLis,   •tiiMxn  . 


CoXTISfl'KD    FRiiM    I*A(iK   'if*4 


The  tirrtt  cx|>erinicnt8  upon  aninmU  showing  ••  the  |K>iiODoaf  na- 
ture of  tho  hunmn  wilivii"  went*.  I  believe,  made  in  Amorit-a.  Th« 
injection  of  saliva  under  the  skin  of  small  nnimaU  ww  ff  r 

-•'11  to  be  followed  by  jw'ptirjiiniu  and  death    '  ''  «  ^ 

<las'<,    or  even  hours.     Similur  PfHulu  were 
Uaynaud  and  I^iinnelon^ue.  in  Paris. 

A.  FrankeP  mixed  wiliva  from  healthy  |ierionf  with  I  and 

allowed  the  mixture  to  stand  four  to  six  hours  at 
i{abbit«   vaccinated  subcutu'  .  or  in  th* 

|Hiim»ninjj    in    twenty-four    t"    Mirty-' '  *'*  «••.» 

I'Vauki'l  obtained  the  wiin"  r.^ulf^  b\  'rwi 

>aliva.   Also  Miliar.' by  II  » 

of  an  individual  sulTerinff  from  mye<>«is  t* 
Illation  in  the  lun^  was  r«>:ularly  f- 
within  thirty  hours.     In  like  mnnniT  uw  v\\  •«'•»»»«', 

•  l»cut«.  hr  Mrd.  Wo.  hrn«<hr.li.  N^  i^.  I'^i 

•  Ibid. 


338  Original  Commn7iicatio7is. 

Yiilpian,  Klein,  Sternberg  and  others  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
a  group  of  micro-organisms  is  frequently  to  be  met  in  the  human 
mouth,  which,  having  found  their  way  into  the  circulation,  may 
produce  the  most  dangerous  diseases. 

Kreibohm^  has  furnished  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  pathogenic  micro-organisms  of  the  human  mouth.  He 
found,  in  the  first  place,  two  kinds  of  bacteria,  which  were  charac- 
terized by  the  fact  that  they  grew  on  none  of  the  culture  media 
now  in  use.  The  first  kind  was  obtained  twice  by  inoculating 
mice  with  the  scrapings  of  a  coated  tongue.  The  mice  died  in  a 
few  days,  and  showed,  on  section,  large  numbers  of  bacilli  in  the 
blood.  One  drop  of  blood  of  these  mice,  inoculated  into  other  mice, 
produced  constantly  the  same  disease.  Death  followed,  as  a  rule, 
in  two  to  three  days. 

The  second  kind  was  obtained  in  the  same  manner.  Inoculation 
with  this  bacterium  produced  death  in  eighteen  to  forty  hours. 
The  micro-organisms  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  different  organs.  They  appeared  as  short 
rods,  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle;  after  staining  they  have  the 
appearance  of  an  8.  Kreibohm  also  found  once  in  the  coating  of 
the  tongue  and  twice  in  saliva,  a  bacterium  which  he  named  Bacil- 
lus crassus  sputigenus.  It  appeared  as  short,  thick  bacilli,  with 
rounded  ends,  or  often  bent  in  the  form  of  a  sausage.  The  culti- 
vation succeeded  easily  on  different  media.  Mice  die  in  about  forty- 
eight  hours  after  inoculation  with  small  quantities,  and  show  in  the 
blood  numerous  bacilli.  Rabbits  do  not  react  on  slight  vaccination, 
but  die  from  blood  poisoning  forty-eight  hours  after  intra-venous 
injections. 

Black^  examined  the  fluids  in  the  mouth  for  pyogenic  bacteria, 
and  found  in  ten  examinations,  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus 
seven,  Staph,  pyog.  albus  four,  and  Streptococcus  pyogenes  three 
times.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  careful  examination  would 
reveal  these  micro-organisms  in  nearly  all  mouths. 

The  Micrococcus  tetragenus  has  been  repeatedly  found  by  myself 
and  others  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  It  possesses,  as  is  well 
known,  pathogenic  properties,  and  causes  the  death  of  small  ani- 
mals (mice,  guinea-pigs,  etc.)  in  three  to  ten  days  after  vaccination. 

*  Flugge,  Mikroorganismen,  S.  257. 

a  Independent  Practitioner,  August.  1887. 
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Still  more  recently,  Hiondi'  ha«  dctcrilie*!  fire  |  .0. 

iBms  obtained  from  the  htinuin  mouth  : — 

I.      liacilluH  Hulivaritm  .uiprictH. 

'Z.     Vah'vwa  salivariiiH  srj»ii«;ua. 

3.      Microcorciia  tetra;;<'nu.s. 

\.     Streptococcus  septo-pya-micuB. 

5.     StaphylcK'Oi'CUs  salivarius  pyogonefl. 

The  Haciilus  sal.  sep.  forme  very  short  elliptic  itxis,  with  pointed 
endrt  and  reiativi'ly  thick  hody,  ar   '  ".    on  th«  or- 

dinary  neutral  media.    Mice  and  r  #11    -.j^ 

of  saliva  containing,'  this  mi<To-f)r.  i-    -f!i.    ;,       _  -y. 

four  to  seventy-two  houra;  thr    •     .  'ii  showed  tiilem  .^ 

tumor  of  the  spleeD,  etc.  The  Coccus  sal.  sep.  wiu  found  by  Bi- 
ondi  only  once,  in  the  mouth  of  a  patient  .••    '        :  from  :  -ml 

septicemia.  Mice,  ^riiinca-pitrs  and  nihhilj*.  ih-  .  i*.  !  -  iUiA^• 
ously,  difd  in  four  to  six  days  with  r«»t'(i  in  tl..  — '•<^ 

The  Strej)tococcu8  8epto-py«*mi<*U8  was  n<»t  t  •m 

that  of  erysi)Hdax,  phlegmon  and  pucr|)enil  metritis.  Its  action 
was  also  similar.  The  Staph,  sal.  pyog.  was  found  only  oooe,  id 
the  saliva  of  a  person  sutTering   from  a*  -ta.     All  ani- 

mals infected  with  this  micro-organisMi  ■«  a>  ivi  im  (ormation  of 
ahseess  at  the  point  of  vaceination. 

Two  of  these  organisms.  descrilHMl  by  Hiondi.  Staphylococcus  mX, 
pyog.  and  Co<'Cus  s^d.  sept.,  were  found,  each  hut  onc«,  in  th«  nooili 
of  jH'rsons  sn tiering  from  severe  inft^'tious  diM^ases.  and  can  ther»- 
f«»re  hardly  be  considered  as  ond  bartcria.  any  mor-  '  'he  Inher- 
cle  bacillus,  which  may  always  !h>  fountl  in  the  mm.  onsoai|>- 

tives. 

.Notwithstanding  the  gn*at  amount  of  work  done  u|K>n  the  t«r- 
teria  of  the  human  mouth  in  the  last  few  years. an  immcniM^  am«»unl 
remains  to  be  done  bef«)re  we  can  be  said  to  have  f 

like  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ond  bacteria,  imn^r^i,  »u»»  m^hI 
of  Work  is  so  large  that  the  li»nger  •'»!••  u.-rK-*  ut  it  \h9  mnrp  ha«wi|* 
dering  it  becomes,   until  at  lust  •                         f  ever  '■       .  'o 

nuike  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  many  differrnt  kind«  of  bacisvta 
met  with  in  the  human  mouth.     Some  three  ri«n 
ready  isolated,  and  in  part 
from  the  oral  cavity;  myutMrx    ."■•..!»    * i* - 

'  Brr«l  Ar«tl.  Zcllachnd.  S«p<..  1SS7.  No.  K 
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nearly  all  of  the  cultures  to  die  out.  Among  the  fifty  to  sixty  differ- 
ent kinds  which  I  have  cultivated  in  the  last  eighteen  months, 
I  recognize  very  few  which  I  might  possibly  consider  identical  with 
any  of  those  previously  isolated.  I  have,  consequently,  from  first 
to  last,  found  more  than  one  hundred  species  of  bacteria  in  the 
human  mouth.  Any  one  who  has  done  even  a  very  little  work  in 
experimental  bacteriology  will  at  once  recognize  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  any  one  person  making  a  detailed  study  of  one  hun- 
dred different  kinds  of  bacteria.  One  kind  may  furnish  material 
for  a  life-work.  I  have,  consequently,  aimed  only  at  general  results, 
and  in  the  case  of  but  a  very  few  have  I  attempted  to  make  a  more 
thorough  study. 

I  have  experimented  with  forty-two  pure  cultures,  two  mixed 
cultures,  and  twenty-two  gangrenous  pulps,  and  have  made  ninety- 
three  subcutaneous  inoculations  of  mice  in  pockets,  using  pure  cul- 
tures, ten  subcutaneous  injections  of  pure  cultures,  fifty- eight 
pocket  inoculations  with  pieces  of  gangrenous  pulps,  or  with  pus 
arising  from  such  inoculations,  sixty  injections  of  pure  culture  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  of  mice,  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  twenty-two 
injections  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  besides  a  number  of  mixed  in- 
jections. 

The  pockets  were  made  in  the  customary  manner,  at  the  root  of 
the  tail,  and  the  material  for  inoculation  was  usually  taken  from  an 
Agar- Agar  culture  one  to  two  weeks  old.  Injections  were  made 
with  the  sterilizable  subcutaneous  syringe,  cultures  in  beef-extract - 
peptone  solutions  from  two  to  four  days  old,  being  used.  For  mice, 
0.05  to  0.1  cc;  for  rabbits  and  guineapigs,  0.25  to  0.5  cc,  were 
injected.  The  mice  were  always  etherized  before  making  the  injec- 
tion. The  etherization  renders  the  operation  much  easier  and  surer; 
it  may  be  accomplished  in  fifteen  seconds  by  taking  the  mouse  by 
the  tail  and  poking  him  into  a  wide-mouthed  ether  bottle. 

In  18.8  per  cent,  of  the  pocket  inoculations  a  severe  local  re- 
action followed,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  small  abscess, 
generally  remaining  superficial,  but  occasionally  penetrating  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  eight  cases  the  inoculation  was  fol- 
lowed by  death,  the  mice  showing,  in  three  cases,  symptoms  of 
blood  poisoning,  the  micro-organisms  being  also  present  in  the  blood 
and  different  organs.  In  a  number  of  cases  necrosis  of  the  skin 
around  the  pocket  occurred,  a  piece  of  skin  one-fourth  to  one-half 
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Of 


inch  in  diameter  )>eing  thrown  off.     In 

WU8  li^rht,   nothing,,'  more  than  a  flli^'ht 

of   a   very   minute 'juantity  of  ptu  * 

cent,    no  reaction  whatever  couUi  U 

rapidly,  witiiout  either  suppunition  or  ' 

kin<lrt   terited    hy   injections,    24  per  cent,  produced 

tionn,  resulting  either  in  the  death  of  the  animal  from  im 

peritonitin,    plenritin,    etc.,    or  in  «'^ 

Bce.HH  formation.     Sliglit  reaction    wu.^    , 

tem])orary   Hi<'kne.«w,    from    which    the    i 

Klight  swelling  at  the  {Kiint  of  injection:  in  44  per  MOt.  do 

couhl  he  detected. 

Sulx-utaneous  inoculation  with  |>ort>omi  • 
duccij    «-omj»aratively    severe   symptoms    in    • 
pulps  c.\|K'rimcnted   with;  slight   efT«'«  »•«  ii»  4 
apparent  reaction  in  ITkH  j^t  cent. 

It  appears  from  these  results  that  inocu- 
lation with  portions  of  gangrenous  pulp«  is 
more  dangerous  than  incHMtlation  with  pure 
cultures  fn»rn  the  same  pulps.  whi<h  is  oj*  we 
should  naturally  expeei  it  to  l>e.  I  inten«!. 
however,  later  to  discuss  the  question  of  ih. 
liacteria  of  foul  jmlps  at  length,  and  puss  the 
suhject  hero  with  this  hrief  mention. 

'I'he  mixed  infections  invurialdy  rosulleu  iii 
the  death  of  the  animal. 

During  these  studies   I  have  found  in  t) 
oral  cavity  a  numl>er  of  hacteria  which  poi- 
sess  more  or  less  pathogenic  action,  four  of 
whirh  I  have  examined  more  in  detail. 

The  first  <»f  these,  .Mi«r. 
a  case  of  pyorrlioa  aheolu: . 
tervals  of  three  months;  als«»  iit  a  \er\  filtli\  u. 
aroun<l  the  teeth.     It  ap|Hars  as  irregular  e«i*ci.  or 
singly  or  in   pairs.      In   gehitine-plato  cullurt»#  it  grow* 
r(M)m  tempenittire,  formin.  , 

margin.     M  tirst  thecohn 
microsr'ope,   and  a**  lliey   • 
cially  where  they  lie  far  a|»art.     Line 


•   l'^' 


"I    the 

ilTliI      tilt 
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sent  a  moderately  thick,  greyish  growth,  having  a  tinge  of  purple 
by  transmitted  light.  Under  the  microscope  they  appear  as  a  ho- 
mogeneous, nearly  colorless  matrix,  interspersed  with  darker  figures 

of  various  irregular  shapes. 

Puncture  (stick)  cultures  in  gelatine  have, 
when  eight  days  old,  the  appearance  seen  at 
a,  fig.  1.  The  gelatine  does  not  become 
liquefied.  Cultures  in  beef-extract-peptone- 
jj  sugar-solutions  show  a  strong  acid  reaction 
^i  and  develop  considerable  quantities  of  gas. 
^  a  Subcutaneous  inoculations  of  mice  were  fol- 
lowed by  abscess  and  necrosis  of  the  skin, 
occasionally  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  an- 
imal. Injections  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
invariably  produced  the  death  of  the  animal 
in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  section 
revealing  immense  numbers  of  bacteria  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  serous  exudation, 
peritonitis,  etc.  Only  a  very  limited  number  of  larger  animals — 
two  rabbits  and  two  guinea-pigs — have  been  inoculated.  The  ani- 
mals appeared  sick  for  a  time,  sitting  quietly  in  the  corner  of  the 
cage  and  refusing  to  eat.  After  two  or  three 
days,  however,  all  symptoms  disappeared. 

The  second.  Bacterium  gingivae  pyogenes, 
was  found  in  the  same  mouth  with  the  mi- 
cro-organisms just  described,  and  also  in  a 
suppurating  tooth-pulp.  It  appears  in  form 
of  thick,  short  bacteria  with  rounded  ends, 
one  and  a  half  to  four  times  as  long  as  thick, 
(see  fig.  2,  a,)  In  plate  cultures  it  grows 
very  rapidly,  even  at  room  temperature,  the 
colonies  being  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Under  the  micro- 
scope they  appear  as  beautiful,  perfectly 
round,  yellowish  colonies,  with  a  sharp,  dark  border.  The  gelatine 
becomes  rapidly  liquefied,  so  that  in  forty-eight  hours  the  first  dilu- 
tion is  completely  melted. 

Line  cultures  on  gelatine  appear  in  fifteen  hours  as  a  trough  of 
melted  gelatine  one  and  a  half  mm.  broad,  the  side  of  the  trough 
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^>eing  cloudy  and  the  bottom    marked  by  a  line  of  white 
ment. 

Iaum  cultures  in  Agnr-A^ur  jireMnt  a  thick,  moi«t,  • 
inh   1,'rowth  l»y   traiisniitte<l   lijrht,   baring  a    '     "  « 

tin^c    urnler    tin?    inicrr»?»<'o|M».    colrirleM   at  ^ 

brovrn  towanlH  the  iniiMIe,  iind  prettenting  u 

Puncture  cultures  in  gelatine,  eight  days  old,  hate  the  a} 
ance  seen  in  fig.  '-t.     The  gelatine  nipidly  melts  in  form  of  a  funnel, 
while  the  masses  of  bacteria  sink  to  the  l>ottom,   the  melted    grU- 
tiiie,  hr)\v('Vt'r,  remaining  cloudy. 

InjtMtion  of  this  fungus  into  the  alxlominal  onvlfv^^f  i.»i;!..  mii^ 
pHwluced  death  in  ten  to  twenty-five  hours.     [>  «• 

the  mice  sit  drawn  up,  with  bent  back  and 
The  section  showed  peritonitis,  and  in  some     i-  - 
tion.     Micro-organisms  were  found  only  in  very  few  numlwrA  lu 
the  l)lood. 

Injection  of  n.\jr)  into  the  alHlominal  cavity 
of  ra))bits  and  guinea-pigs  ))ro<lu('ed  identical 
results.  Injection  into  the  lung  produced 
death  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Sub- 
cutaneous inoeulatinii  C  >  of  mice, 
resulted  in  extensivt*  aK-  .    -  .-.  ...ation. 

The  third  bacterium,  which  I  have  nume<l 
Bacillus  dentalis  viridans,  was  found  in  the 
su))erticial  layers  of  carious  dentine.     It  ap- 
|>ears  as  slightly  curved,  ]>ointe<l  rotls.  sin 
or  in  pairs  (fig.  3,  f/).     It  grows  well  i*   : 
cultures  at   room  temperature;  th- 
under  the   microsco|H'  are   nearl\ 
having  but  a  slight  yellow  tinge;  they  are  j 
sharp  contour,  and  show,  when  they  do  not  lie  ti»- 
two  or  throe  concentric  rings.     T' 

the   proiluction  of   a  b.- '   ' 

which  it  injparts  to  the  «  

Line  (Miltures  on  Agar-Airar  ] 
irregular  uuirgins.  bluish  by  iniUKmitte*!  light. 
Ile<'ted  light,  antl  colorlens  under  t 

Puncture  cultures  on  ;relaline,  eigni  aa\s  um.  pn^'ui  iu€  !"rn» 
seen  in  lig.  '.\. 
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Subcutaneous  applications  from  pure  cultures  of  this  bacterium 
produced  severe  local  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  in  one 
case  death  by  blood  poisoning,  the  bacteria  being  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  blood  and  tissues. 

Injections  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  white  mice  and  guinea- 
pigs,  produced  death  in  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  in  twenty-two 
hours  to  six  days,  from  peritonitis.  Bacteria  could  not  be  found  in 
the  blood  microscopically,  but  cultures  made  from  the  blood  of  the 
heart  developed  pure  cultures  of  the  bacterium  injected. 

The  fourth  micro-organism  with  pronounced  pathogenic  action. 
Bacillus  pulpge  pyogenes,  was  found  in  a  gangrenous  tooth-pulp. 
It  occurs  as  bacilli,  often  slightly  curved  and  pointed,  either  singly, 
in  pairs  or  in  chains  of  four  to  eight  (fig.  4,  a.)  It  grows  moder- 
ately well  in  gelatine-plate  cultures,  the  colonies  appearing  large 
and  round,  dark  yellowish  brown,  with  distinct  margin. 

Line  cultures  on  gelatine  begin  to  melt  in  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  up  to  that  time  appearing  as  greyish,  shining  lines, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  and  about  one 
mm.  wide. 

Line  cultures  on  Agar-Agar  produce  a  moderately  extensive 
growth,  bluish  white,  glistening  by  transmitted  light,  grey  by  re- 
flected light;  under  the  microscope,  granular,  sometimes  fibrillar 
in  structure,  grey,  or  in  older  colonies,  yellowish. 

Puncture  cultures  in  gelatine,  eight  days  old,  present  the  appear- 
ance seen  in  fig.  4.  It  melts  the  gelatine  with  about  equal  rapidity 
on  the  sides  and  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Injections  of  0.05  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  proved  fatal  to  mice  in  eighteen  to  thirty 

hours.  '^" 

(to  be  continued.) 


OONTEIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTOEY  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  TEETH. 


BY  CARL  HEITZMAiTN",  M.  D.,  AN^D  C.  P.  W.  BODECKER,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.  S. 


Concluded  From  Page  289. 


Dr.  J.  L.  Williams  (Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  XXYI,  page  193)  says, 
"  I  have  examined  many  specimens  mounted  in  dilute  glycerine,  in 
which  the  elements  of  the  enamel  organ  and  those  of  the  dentinal 
germ  were  in  juxtaposition,  but  without  discovering  this  structure- 
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leK8,  tranM|)urent  ineniliraiK  .  \Iy  own  obtenatioiu  !«^wl 

mc  to  ))olit've  that  thene  ritollut**  elementii  mro  the  renult  of  %  •: 
riKxlitioation  of  tlic  primitive  ]»r>l\yonal  eU'inenta,  and  mtut,  t 
foro,  be  reganleil  \\a  ntrir'tly  e)>ithclial  in  tlifir  naiiin*.      •     •     • 
Pri'ctMlinj^' the  <lcv<'li)j)mcnt  of  the  unp  '   '  ■     •        -     •    -        '  timib, 
thf  ori^'inal  prismatic  cellrt  break  up  ••:     .   .  .*!#•! 

corpiiHJ'li'rt.     ♦     ♦     •     From  tli«»o  ombryonal  c« 
opiMl    the   enamel    forming   cells.     •     •     *     Xhe  materiAl  for  the 
formation  of  the  enamel  <'onu»s  through  the  enamel  organ.     •     •     • 
I    aiiiiotinced     *     «     «     that    the  enamel  organ  wait  a  tni*    .. 

ing   organ.     •     •     ♦     So  far  as  appearnnr*'  » '••-  •-    " 

it  seetuH  as  though  the  amelobla^ts  were  the  a-  ^       i- 

ing  the  lime-salts  on  the  |>eriphery  of  the  dentine,  and  that  they 
gnuiually  recede  with  the  progreHMive  formation  of  the  enamrl      * 

*     *     My  studies  of  ])ulp  tinxue  have  le«i    to  '" 
the  oilontoblasts  are  probably  of  the  nature  of  r 
<'ells.      *     ♦     ♦     The  04lontobliustn,  while  comjH.-    . 
sentially  neural  nuittcr,  are   probably  at  the  same  time  t: 
elementary  agents  in  secreting  the  nuiterial  for  the  fomiation  and 
continued    integrity  of    the   dentine.     •     •     •     The  amelohlagU 
rnuilly  be<(une  almost  oblitenited     •     •     •     .j;.,l  nn*  probahlT  rml- 
i'ified  to  form  Nasiuyth's  membrane.      •     •     •   •• 

W.    X.    Suddulh    (.Vmeriran  Syst.  of    I>enti«tr}-.    IMiiUdelphta. 
IHSO,  page  .'>1S)  is  of  the  opinion  that  during  the  proccai  of  a:: 
Heat  ion  there  is  no  conversion  of  living  tissue  into  enamel,  but  thai 
the  latter,  as  well  a**  the  dentine,  is  protlu  ••asof  r^ 

tioii.      ••  Tin*  stria*  of   Ket/ius  are  pnxlueeii  :Mn|ion  tnr 

Hurfarr  of  the    enamel    prinms. "     •     •     •      \  iiit<MiT.r^i»« 

arises  by  a  metatnor|ibnsis  nf  the  amelobl.i  <• 

breaking   up   of    the   enamel  organ,  hm  such,  orer  the  a|iri  of  the 
forming  t<M)th   is  a  constant   accom|taniment  of  the  1  f 

<'alri!ieation.**     The  author  als<»  tb  h 

aris««  from  the  remmint.'^  of  tin     -  f 

the  enauu'l  organ.      Suibluth  fi* 

of  the  eiuuuel  :     *'  The  tirj»i  rbange  not***!  i» 

thi»    papilbe.     The   prot(»pla.«m    U*gina  to   break  o. 

which  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of 

<*ontains  a  nucleus.     •     •     •     Th« 

ways  precedes  the  fj^rnuition  »>f  en.*. <* 
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outer  tunic  occurs  about  the  same  time  as  the  beginning  of  the 
calcification  of  the  first  layer  of  the  enamel,  the  salts  of  calcium 
which  are  stored  up  in  the  meshes  of  the  stellate  reticulum  only 
sufficing  to  furnish  material  for  the  very  first  formed  layer  of  en- 
amel. With  the  disappearance  of  the  outer  tunic  and  the  stellate 
reticulum  as  such,  the  ameloblasts  come  in  direct  communication 
with  the  rich  plexus  of  capillary  vessels,  the  latter  furnishing  the 
lime-salts  for  the  completion  of  the  calcification  of  the  enamel." 
In  regard  to  the  cells  of  the  stratum  intermedium,  this  writer  says  : 
**  Just  what  their  signification  is  I  am  unable  to  state  positively, 
but  from  my  studies  in  comparative  embryology,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  they  supply  the  places  made  by  the  increase  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  enamel,  and  account  for  the  short  prisms  seen  in  ground 
sections  of  enamel.  *  *  *  ^\^q  \\^t^q  gf  ameloblasts  that  are  first 
formed  does  not  represent  the  same  number  of  ameloblasts  that 
will  finally  complete  the  process  of  calcification.  The  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  developed  enamel  is  many  times  larger  than  that  of 
the  first  calcified  layer.  *  *  *  The  office  of  the  spheroidal  cells 
in  this  instance  is  to  develop  ameloblasts  to  supply  the  places  of 
those  which  are  carried  up  with  the  growing  tooth.  *  *  *  The 
final  calcification  in  thickness  is  accomplished  after  the  atrophy  of 
the  enamel  organ  has  occurred.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
capillary  vessels  should  come  in  contact  with  the  enamel  cells  before 
the  process  of  calcification  can  be  completed.  *  *  *  jj^  ^j^g 
development  of  bone  the  osteoblasts  do  not  become  calcified, 
but  the  lime-salts  are  deposited  around  the  spherical  osteoblasts  in 
the  form  of  spherules,  increasing  in  thickness  from  within  outward, 
and  thus  approaching  one  another,  they  coalesce.  The  osteoblasts 
persist  as  the  organic  contents  of  the  lacuna?.  *  *  *  Jn  the 
calcification  of  dentine  tuc  odontoblasts  do  not  become  directly  cal- 
cified, but  send  out  rod-shaped  fibrils,  around  which  tubular  den- 
tine is  formed;  so  also  in  the  enamel  we  have  the  prismatic  amelo- 
blasts superintending  the  deposit  of  prismatic  enamel.  *  *  * 
Tomes  processes,  I  consider  as  mechanically  made.''^ 

Otto  Walkhoff  (Deutsche  Monatsschr.  f.  Zahnheilkunde,  1887, 
pages  246  and  304),  after  giving  a  good  description  of  the  literature 
on  our  subject,  describes  the  development  as  follows  :  "  The  basis- 
substance  of  the  dentine  is  produced  by  a  transformation  of  the 
odontoblasts,  as  stated  by  Waldeyer,  which  is  accomplished  in  such 
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u  iiianiicr  tiiat  the  cell  contentii  of   the  peripherr  of  th«* 
blui^t  ig  ohanj^cd  into  a  honio^i'iioouii  iiu(MitjiD<>e,  which  i- 
tho  rlentinal  HU»rfl  am!  their  tniiHvcrio  ofTiihriotJ,  wh 
f(>rine«l  1))'   th«*  K'n^'th«'nin^r  of  thi*  •      '  '    ' 

*     *     From   my  ol)«<Tvatif»n8   I    hu 

the    ))asiH-8u)Htaii(H'    ifl    formeil    in  an  uni 

piiip  celU  after  forming  odontohhi«t«.   without   leaving  a  tr 

t\v»M«n  tlie  single  cells,   aa  lonjj  a«  the  formation  of  the  d* 

ontiminiiH.     In  later  iH»rio<lfl  of  life,  li  the  fn 

«»f    (Irniinc    is   slow,    \v««  ohserve  the  roiit«Mir-»  mi  tni*  transt'T 
odontoljlarits. 

L.  A.  Weil  (Deutsche  MonatHwhr.  f.  Zahnheilkumle.  Ih^T.  \    . 

I.    ami  18S8,  page  in),  in  <Ies4Tibing  the  anatomy   of    the  p^ 

lateH  that  the  zone  of  dentine  which  ha^  l)een  calcitled  la«t  U  m.i'i>- 
up   of   globular   masses.      He  also 
which   irt  prenent   between  the  «mIom.. 
dentine.     Ho  further  says  that   the  ;^ 
dentine  can  only  Ik?  observed  in  newly  forme*]  ti«<u«».  wh 
tine  of  adult  teeth  is  regular.     This  author  i\.  4  that  from  a 

Morphological  jioint  of  view  the  cxlont- 
:ifiM'Iobla8tH,  from  which  the  former  <*aii:i<i  "•_•  'U-tiiuui^iifM. 


KK^KCTInV  OF  THK  StTERloR  MAXILLA  Kt»K  sauv-u* 


\{%  u>  ii>  KoHE  A  I'xiox  Mkctimu  or  THE  Skvkxtii  h%i»  En*»rtti  t>i«mt>'r  r>f  %T*L 
SfKMrriBM  or  tiik  Stat«  or  N«w  York.  iiku>  at 
OCTOMKH  Vt  x%\>  d6.  1887. 


itY    iii:i:m\n    mymik.    m.  i-.,  m'ROKfiv 

llo>ITrAU 


'//•.  Presiihnt  and  Geniirmrn   — 

1  have  a.«»ked  the  privilej;.'  of  bringing  a  jiatienl  I 
•  •riation  to-night.   N'caute  ho  nuffen'*!  fn»tn   .» 
nv  would  iu»t«i rally,  at  t? 
io!i,   and   ItecauHi'  the    i  ,».. 
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favorable  prognosis,  while  if  overlooked  or  neglected  in  its  incip- 
iency  it  will  require  a  formidable  operation,  and  even  then,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  will  relapse  and  progress  to  a  fatal  termination, 
with  great  sufferings. 

The  patient  is  a  German,  sixty-one  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  General  Hospital,  June  14th,  1887.  He  has  a  good  family 
record,  and  has  always  enjoyed  good  health.  Ten  years  ago  he  was 
much  troubled*  with  a  bad  tooth  in  the  right  upper  maxilla.  After 
a  time  it  was  extracted,  but  a  piece  of  the  root  was  left,  which 
troubled  him  more  or  less.  Ten  months  ago  he  first  noticed  a 
swelling  in  that  locality,  which  steadily  increased  in  size,  but  with- 
out being  particularly  painful.  He  consulted  a  dentist  six  weeks 
previous  to  his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  who  extracted  a  piece  of 
a  root,  and  after  that  the  swelling  grew  rapidly.  During  the  last 
weeks  before  entering  the  hospital,  he  had  severe  shooting  pains 
and  much  tenderness  of  the  growth.  He  lost  his  appetite,  swal- 
lowed with  difficulty,  and  was  considerably  emaciated.  By  local 
inspection,  a  large  tumor  was  seen  to  occupy  the  whole  posterior 
half  of  the  right  superior  maxilla,  extending  from  the  first  bicus- 
pid backward.  The  whole  superior  maxilla  was  uniformly  enlarged 
and  protruding;  all  the  molar  teeth  were  lacking,  and  their  place 
and  the  hard  palate  occupied  by  a  large,  soft,  fringed  and  granulat- 
ing tumor,  as  large  as  an  Q^g,  which  filled  the  whole  right  side  of 
.the  mouth,  emitting  a  very  bad  odor.  Backwards  it  was  easily  cir- 
cumscribed with  the  finger,  and  neither  the  soft  palate  nor  the  an- 
terior pillars  of  the  pharynx  seemed  to  be  involved.  No  secondary 
affection  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  was  discovered. 

June  15th — Operation  under  ether.  Tracheotomy  was  first  per- 
formed, and  a  large  silver  canula  introduced,  through  which  the 
narcosis  was  continued.  A  large  sponge,  attached  to  a  strong  silk 
thread,  was  then  introduced  into  the  pharynx,  to  prevent  entrance 
of  blood  into  the  larynx.  The  whole  right  superior  maxilla  was 
then  removed,  after  Ferguson's  method.  An  incision  was  made 
from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  orbit,  par- 
allel with  and  a  little  below  the  infraorbital  ridge,  as  described  in 
Agnew's  Surgery,  and  another,  commencing  at  the  nasal  extremity 
of  the  first,  was  carried  down  along  the  side  of  the  nose  around  its 
ala  to  the  columna  nasi,  and  from  there  through  the  middle  of  the 
upper  lip.     The  whole  flap  was  then  dissected  up  close  to  the  bone, 
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an<l  the  bleeding  8t<Ji>|K?d  by  preMure  with  the  fingen  aii<l  •  few 
ligatures.  The  periosteiiiii  at  the  floor  of  the  orbit  vm  th«>n  d»- 
•  wheil,  a  chain-saw  intro<Iuce<l  throo^h  the  inferior  fljnini  orbital u 
ir»«l    tho    nmlar   hone,   oh   zy^'oma,    cut   tl  Th* 

frontalis  of  tiit*  mipfrior  maxilla  wa«  th*"  with    '..• 

and  hwtly  the  proci's-mm  palatiniiti  cut  ti  ^  'h  m  ftrm^'ri! 
row  gaw.  introduced  through  the  no«o.  The  NUfterior  maiilla,  • 
loosened  from  itH  bony  conne<'tionfl,  wan  then  M^'iutl  with  •  iitr 
pair  of  lion  foncpH,  dinlodgcd  from  itii  Im><1  and  drawn  downwn 
by  whi<h  pro< •»•«.•« I in^'  its  attachnu'nt  to  th»  -  *  -  '  pmce»>  ' 
■3phenoi«l  was  broken.      I>aritly,  the  soft  pai  ..r...l  ^^     ,.   ^^^.. 

liermocautery.     After  the  mwlenitehemor.  .  iMUtlf 

with  ligatures,  partly  with  the  thermocautery,  the  wound  wm  •m- 
tured  with  a  great  number  of  catgut  suturt>H,  and  the  large  ca\  ' 
fille(l  with  io<b»fnrm  gauze. 

.hint'  pith — 'I'lu*   patient  ha8  nillied  well  and  taken  ii'-un^nnMnt. 
The  tracheal  canula  wjw  remov(Hl. 

.fune  20th — The  gauze  packing  wa«  remored.     .Some  al<> 
f  superficial  tissue  was  observe^I,  duo  to  the  thermocautery. 

June   2lld — The  woun<I   in   the  tnichca  \»  .  the  |«tirnt  u 

sitting  up.  and  the  wound  has  unitetl  by  first  in:«n:;»n. 

.lunc  'i'dU — I'aticnt  dischargc«l    uifli  t)...  large  ravity  grmmilatioff 
and  rapiilly  filling  up. 

By  microscopical  examiiuition  tho  tumor  wiui  found  tobea  roui.l 
•  lied  sar(*oma.     Since  the  o{K>ration  four  months  hare  pMwd,  and 
no  symptom  of  relapse  Iuls  so  far  jtresfnte*!  itaelf.      We  may  thrrv. 

fore  fairly  tonsidrr  him  cured,  m'*' '    •' ' -       n  fHrnmi- 

bility  of  future  relapse,      lie   f- •       ,  «..fL 

but  swallows  with  some  ditViculty  on  account  of  the  Urge  < 

in  the  hard  palate,  and  his  voice  Uiim  a  rory  pronounoet)  naoU  toaiid. 

■o  much  so  that  it  is  dit!lcult  to  uiulerstand  him.     For  that  rvmmm. 

Dr.  Harrctt  has  made  him  a  prnthivMis  nf  ban!  rublier.  attached   !•• 

the  tcclh  of    the   left    su|HTior  mavdla.   by    tb--   •"•'   •■'    «k;.v  •    . 

H|M'«'ch,  as  you   will   «»bs«'rve,    is  vrry  much  in^. 

lowing  (*asicr.     .V  «>icatricial  contraction  of  the  mui^iu*  mrmbnnr. 

tho  result  of  the  application  of  tho  therm*  >  be   u 

prevented  in  opening  his  mouth  wi<!  " 

sidera!)lc  ditli«'ulty  in  taki-   -  *' 

might,  nf  rnnr«*«'.  '"•  •  nf  • 
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as  you  will  observe,  is  very  slight,  on  account  of  the  dense  connec- 
tive tissue  which  fills  out  the  void. 

Our  knowledge  of  tumors  of  the  upj^er  jaw  has  been  modified  by 
modern  histological  and  microscopical  investigations.  I  shall  not  here 
enter  deei3ly  into  this  subject,  but  only  briefly  state  that  tumors  of  the 
jaw  may  be  either  non-malignant,  as  fibromata,  osteomata  and  enchon- 
dromata,  or  malignant,  as  sarcomata  and  carcinomata,  with  their  sub- 
divisions, scirrhous,  medullary  cancer  and  epithelioma.  The  non- 
malignant  tumors  take  their  origin  either  in  the  periosteum  or  the  en- 
dosteum,  may  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  but  are  not  dangerous  to 
life  except  by  their  size  and  complications  arising  from  it;  nor  do 
they  relapse  after  extirpation.  Under  the  name  sarcoma  is  under- 
stood tumors  composed  of  tissue  which  is  either  embryonic,  or 
which  is  undergoing  one  of  the  primary  modifications  seen  in  the 
development  of  adult  connective  tissue  (Ericksen).  We  distinguish 
different  forms  of  sarcoma  as  spindle-celled,  round-celled,  fibro- 
sarcoma, chondro-sarcoma,  osteo-sarcoma,  etc.  We  may,  in  gen- 
eral, say  that  the  richer  they  are  in  cells,  the  more  apt  are  they  to 
relapse  after  extirpation  ;  the  more  connective  tissue  they  con- 
tain, the  less  malignant.  Free  removal  is  necessary  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  extend  along  the  periosteum  beyond  the  defined 
tumor. 

The  carcinomata  are  tumors  of  epithelial  origin,  and  generally 
of  alveolar  structure.  They  infiltrate  the  affected  part,  producing 
induration  and  ulceration,  with  secondary  affections  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  the  internal  organs.  Carcinomata  generally  attack  peo- 
ple in  middle  life  or  old  age,  men  twice  as  often  as  women.  As  re- 
gards the  frequency  of  the  different  forms  of  tumors,  no  great  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  older  statistics,  gathered  together  before  mi- 
croscopical examinations  of  the  extirpated  tumors  had  become  the 
rule.  Dr.  Ohleman  (Arkiv  fuer  Klinisclie  CMriirgie,  1875)  reports 
thirty-two  cases  of  total  excision,  of  which  nineteen  were  carcino- 
mata, twelve  sarcomata  and  one  an  echondroma.  It  shows  the  car- 
cinomatous growths  to  be  the  most  frequent,  and  in  this  agrees  with 
other  statistics.  When  we  Consider  the  question  of  the  percentage 
of  cures  after  the  operation,  there  is  more  disagreement  among  the 
authors. 

x\shhurst  mentions  eighty-four  cases,  of  which  fifty-one  recovered 
and  thirty-three  died  or  relapsed,  being  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  recov- 
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A^iiew  ^ivefl  a  table  of  one  huiidretl  ami  ieTcntT-nin«»  • 
pk'te  excirtionfl.  of  which  eighty  reeorered,  being  fortT-fite  | 
•  »f  n»coveriea. 

Ohlcrnan    (Arrhir.   iii>i    hnnifh*    tin  i?i.») 

f  liirty-two  cascrf.     Of  tlu-.x*' twenty  "'rt  t.  ^i..?!. 

•  en  recoveries  and  thriT  «l«*ath8,  or 
ien,  hut  rchipsc  occurred  in  all  cam*8,  «omeearlier»  lomo  Uit4>r  (one  to 

lirce  years),  an«l  in  no  ca*<c  waa  the  cure  permanent. 
Hraiin  (Centnthlatt  fuer   Chirurrjie,   lhT<*»)  n-; 

f  which  seven  recovered  and  four  flio<l,  hut  of  tl  n  re«Jovfnc« 

ive  had  relapses,  an«l  died  later.  -.«.  rh.if  .itilv  t\%i.  •...    .     -rniaiiebtjjr 

ured,  heing  eighteen  jKjr  cent. 
Est  lander  (in  Nonlisk  Mtdicinifk  Archiv.)  gives  reliable  but  taiall 
statistics  of  twenty  caiK^s,  which  he  followed  to  the  end.     Of  tbesr 
fifteen   were  men,   five  women,  and  the  ages  rangi*<l  from  * 
-♦•ven   to  sixty-nine.     Op«Tation  was  iTf  —  -^  '     ••     four,  a 

•thers   died  after  the  operation,  <»f    int.  .uk**. 

twelve  left,  two  were  finally  curecl,  b<Mng  seventeen  per  « 

he  rest  died  of  relapse.     You  see,  then,  there  is  a  great  dr' 

f  opinion,  some  giving  eighty-five  |>er  cent,  of  re« 
only  seventeen  \k*t  cent.,  yet  the  statistic?*  fmm  »malhr 
apt  to  he   more   reliable,  as  the  cas4«s  iren*'^  *''^   ">  t\  '-    ' 
the  end. 

Kstlander  draws  some  conclusions  from  his  stati»tit*s.  whi*  h  arv 
interesting.     The  average  dunition  is  generally  aljout  one  rmr.  ' 
progress  }»eing  a  little  mon*  nij>id  wit! 
older  ones.     The   patients  genendly  y 
L'eon  just    midway  between  the  first  ai 

ho  final  fatal  termination,  so  that  the  |  will  live  jast   aUxit 

as  long  after  the  consultation  as  he  has  had  the  tumor  brforp  " 

•nsultation,  and  that,  whether  ho  Iw  • 
not  coiinttM]).  Thus,  ifa  patimt  hiii(  su 
(•onsullation.  he  will  probabh  ''  •  -•*  • 
liimself  sooner  (InM-ause  the  •; 

ho  will  die  corres|M)ndingly  sooner,  but  bis  su'*  will  be  miti* 

gated  and  death  nnule  easier  !»y  the  o|>er  tion. 
A  patient  with  sarcoma  would.  »• 

one  year.      Ouring   the   lir-t   six  m^-iiiu-  ^  •  "•» 

acute,  and  !»•'  ui»iild   f liirifMif   ii«»l  npplv   '  I       If 
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operated  upon  he  would  still  have  six  months  to  live.  The  same 
would  be  the  case  if  a  relapse  occurred  after  an  operation.  If  he 
submits  to  an  operation,  his  chances  of  a  permanent  cure  are  equal 
to  one  out  of  six.  Secondarily,  he  has  a  chance  of  prolonging  his 
life  twice  as  long,  but  the  probability  that  he  will  neither  gain  nor 
lose  anything,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  is  four  to  one.  He  is 
only  sure  that  the  last  months  of  his  life  will  be  more  endurable 
if  he  be  not  cured.  In  partial  excisions,  the  percentage  of  cures  is 
much  greater,  while  it  is  slightly  worse  in  total  excision  of  both  su- 
perior maxillae.  The  earlier  the  operation  is  performed,  the  greater 
is  the  probability  of  complete  cure,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  patient  that  the  disease  be  recognized 
early,  when  the  tumor  is  yet  small,  and  may  require  only  a  partial 
instead  of  a  total  excision.  In  regard  to  etiology,  very  little  is 
known.  Dr.  Ohleman  states  that  in  some  cases  heredity  w^as  evi- 
dent, in  others  an  injury.  In  most  cases  no  cause  can  be  given, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  trauma  gives  the  occasion 
to  the  abnormal  development  of  the  cells,  or  only  favors  it  by  the 
irritation  it  produces.  The  pain  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  teeth, 
and  as  they  become  loose  they  are  extracted.  In  the  course  of  six 
months  the  patients  generally  present  themselves  with  a  tumor  as 
big  as  an  Qgg,  but  otherwise  in  good  condition,  and  without  secon- 
dary affections  of  the  glands.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  not  dif- 
ficult. The  slow  and  painless  development  of  the  tumor,  its  ap- 
pearance, the  uniform  enlargement,  the  loosening  of  the  teeth  and 
the  extension  along  the  gum,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  trouble 
from  periostitis,  with  its  severe  pain,  increased  generally  by  pressure 
on  one  tooth,  its  inflammatory  symptoms  and  its  hard,  painful  swell- 
ing of  the  bone  itself.  Abscess  of  the  Antrum  of  Highmore  pre- 
sents more  symptoms  of  inflammation,  the  etiology  is  better  known 
and  the  dry  parchment  sensation  is  characteristic.  An  exploratory 
puncture  will  reveal  pus.  Lastly,  a  microscopical  examination  of 
a  small  piece  of  the  tumor  will  guard  against  mistakes. 

A  few  points  deserve  mention  in  regard  to  the  operation  itself. 
The  greatest  danger  is  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  entrance  of  blood 
into  the  larynx  and  lungs.  That  the  patients  in  some  measure 
might  voluntarily  expectorate  the  blood,  the  operation  was  for- 
merly often  performed  without  narcosis,  or  with  only  partial  nar- 
cosis during  the  beginning  of  the  operation.     Even  if  this  in  some 


UfMeclion  of  //<«  Liujttrnjr  .\htj  ilia  for  Sttfoiiui.  —  Mymier.   IkV3 

iiirasiiru  relievcH  the  ilanger  of  entrance  of  blood  into  th*»   lar 
it  len^'^thcns  the  oi>cration  confiidernblj  by  the  Tiolent    - 
the  patient,  and  the  whole  jHTfr.rrn 
-ion.      We  have  two  other  wayn  of  n\.r'  <•; 
l»reliniinary  trarlieotomy,  a-*  in  "iv  .  i-..    . 
tting  with  declined  head.      i. 

that  it  incrcaseH  the  bleeding  and  ifl  apt  to  produce  arate  a 
Max  M  tiller  mentions  such  a  eaiK}  (J  rX'ir./fifr  Klini»cke  Cktm 
l.s;;»),  and  Htates  that  he  never  saw  nuch  a  bkHNJing  in  ♦ 
.ioiirt  cases  in  whieh  Hoser's  nietho«l  wai»  not  uuotl.     ?•  u.u- 

iry    tracheotomy  we  avoici   this  danger,  antl  the  mii  •♦i'h 

the  greatest  eixM^  be  maintained  through  the  tube.     A   Tp 
burg's  canula  is  not  necessary  at  all.  as  the  pharynx  cad  be  bio 
with  a  sponge  to  which  a  string  is  attachi*<l.  that  the  ^: 
not   b«'  swallowed,   and   not  a  drop  of  bbMxl  can  enter  tat-  ur 
Hut  tracheotomy  has  one  disjul vantage:  it   produce*  |»annii«  of 
voi'al  chords,  an<l  therefore  it  may  Imj  nece^tsary  to  feoti  the   pe* 
for  some  days,  either  per  re<'tum  or  with  a  stomach  tube,  to  present 
the  foml  from  entering  the  lungs,  which  may  l>e  folloired   by  pneu- 
monia. 

I  will  mention   one  improvement   in  the  o|»cratior'     ' ilietl  by 

Lrtirvant.      He  couijcrves  the   infraorl)ital  nerve,   a  *..!!  *hf 

ontraclility  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  he  says,    by 
the  canal  and  taking  the  nerve  out.     The  statement  almul  coi&arnr- 
iiig  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  ui,  of 
lake,  as  the  infraorbital  nerve  is  not  a  r  ••.      i. 

ation  has  the  advantage  that  it  leaves ..|«»<  of  • 

part   of  the   bony   mar^^in   of  the  orbit,   and  a  jwirl  **(  t 
procerw   with   the  incisor  teeth.     Thew  three  |Miint«  prevent   the 
inking  in  of  the  flap  and  give  it  a  good  sup|iort. 


At  thi»  |»r««««'iit  Tiioiiit'iit.  oiKi  your  nft«r  fhr  «  pallMit  !•  ••^^^i^c 

oXrrllfMit  hrnlth.  mill  lll>«<ihltrlv  t.  -         '    -  '        ^^'     *.  •-. 

hn«t  otill  fiirtlior  «*i)iitrni*t<H|,  niui.  ' 

rh«*  ci<>«tri(*i«l  ruiitmrtiun  of  th«*  mur«iu»  ni«iubnin«  ha* 
)ir<«vi>nt«t  hill)  in  i>|N«iiiiiK'  t)»'  iii"Utli  far  «o«iU|(h  t«>  hM*0  I) 
It  wiiuM   )n«  i|uito  •liiVirult   to  >>\>T  "u%0  ihm  c^mlrmciUHt  -■ 
\\t>  iMintmrtiMl   ItmnU   would  burn  no  vffvel,  M  %h»  imi««  W*«  j 
inurh  ihortrin*.!  t«N..  hut  tluT-  in«iif««i«^»  f  tins  •»«»  ''     '• 

ho  I*  nl>li»  to  ujwu  thr  mouth  *  ;a«l4c«t«»  hi« 
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Reported  for  the  Independent  Practitioner. 


BY  C.  N.  JOHNSON,  L.   D.  S.,  D.   D.   S. 


Continued  From  Page  319. 


WEDNESDAY   EVENING. 

A  special  order  for  the  evening  was  the  descriiDtion,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Carroll,  Meadville,  Pa.,  of  his  method  of  casting  aluminum  plates. 
Briefly,  it  was  as  follows:  The  principal  objections,  heretofore,  to 
the  use  of  aluminum  for  artificial  dentures  were  that  it  could  not 
be  successfully  soldered,  and  that  when  used  in  connection  with 
rubber  it  would  disintegrate.  Efforts  were  then  made  to  cast  alum- 
inum, but  a  difficulty  arose  in  the  fact  that  it  would  not  pour 
well  into  interstices,  and  thus  failed  to  make  a  sharp  cast.  This 
was  overcome  by  the  application  of  pneumatic  pressure,  so  exerted 
as  to  force  it  into  the  impression;  but  then  it  was  found  that  it 
would  contract.  These  difficulties  have  all  been  remedied.  The 
disintegration  was  due  to  impurities  (principally  of  iron),  as  alum- 
inum has  a  great  affinity  for  other  metals,  and  was  overcome  by 
care  in  purifying.  The  contraction  was  rectified  by  alloying  it 
with  some  metal  which  expands  at  the  same  time  that  the  aluminum 
contracts.  The  metals  now  used  in  combination  with  aluminum  to 
obtain  the  best  results  in  every  respect  are  platinum,  silver  and 
copper. 

In  making  a  denture  with  aluminum,  first  obtain  a  perfect  im- 
pression. Then  make  a  model  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  marble  dust. 
For  a  full  set,  with  rubber  attachment,  adapt  base-plate  wax  to  the 
model  exactly  as  you  wish  the  aluminum  plate  to  be.  Make  the  plate 
thin,  as  the  metal  is  strong.  Then  invest  in  a  two-part  flask  made 
for   the   purpose,    much  the  same  as  for  a   rubber   piece.     After 


JUiHom  .state  Dental  .Si^i^ty.  3f§ 

taking  it  apart  to  remove  the  wax,  cut  grooTM  from  th«  front  and 
ba<k  part  of  the  plate  to  the  outside  of  the  fla«k.  Then  lork  the 
tla.nk   together  again   an<I  «lry   it   out.     At   ♦  > 

HM'tal  heating,  an«l  when  the  caxt  •    ■'-•     •   • 
fon.-e  the  metal  into  the  caj*t  l>v  nii 

.     I  ^  -  - .  ^ 

rubber  bulb.     When  it  is  cool,  trim  the  plat<»  ami  a  h 

with  rubber  or  cclluloi«l. 

When  the  teeth  are  to  Ik*  atla<  hetl  to  the  aluminum  itjielf,  mould 
the    teeth    in    the    flask   with   the  baj«e  w  '  ... 

In  fastening  teeth  in  this  manner,  theyj*i i  r,..^..»..  „jh,.i, 

on  account  of  a  little  rontrartion  in  the  metal. 

I>r.  I>oui8  Ottofy  then  rea«I  a  pajter  on  *' 0|»enitiTe  I>« 
Only  a  partial  review  of  the  most  important  branehes  of  th« 
he  said,  was  possil)le  in  the  pa|)er.     The  of    tiUir  %» 

a  matter  of  consiilenition  for  the  dentist,  twi,  ,t 

have  an  extensive  practice.     Study  each  caiie  wi:..   . 
decreiuting  the  amount  of  lal>or  and  shortening  the  ' 
est  minimum  consistent   with  goo<i  work.     The  practice  of  ii 
ing  extraordinarily  large  contour  tillings  is  sufK^nieded  by  j 
settifigs.  or  entire  porcelain  crowns.     The  former  clase  of  \v 
I>ears  to  otTer,  in  many  cast's,  service  an<I  *"•'"'       f-..^.  .  ^^^^ 

anterior  teeth  are  made  as  simple  as  {Kxssii'  ^  lible. 

The    Logan  crown,   with  im|iroveil  pin,  is,  in  many  oast**,  thf*  hMt 
8ui)stitute.     They  should  be  ground  as  little  ae  poHible,  «- 
on  the  jialatine  or  lingual  surface,    to   prevent    '■ 
the  root  slu»uld  be  circle<l  by  a  projierly  ndjustiMJ 
to  titling  the  crown.     The  joint  is  then  K.  fwi.  ; 
artificial  tooth,  and  much  loss  uf  the*    .  .        .     ^  .       ^ 

before  the  root  is  ex|K>sed.     For  |)osterior  teeth  the  rrt>wtii 

are   best,   and    Dr.    Patrick's  device  for  making  them  is  «  f 

coiiinH>ndation.     'I'hos**  not   pr-       * 
find  the  seamless  ban<ls  an«l  snl...   j^....*   .   ,^j-^ 
the  (Kcluding  teeth  are  artifi«ial,  ihcy  \\u\\   !►«'  gr 
form  to  the  nuisti(*ating  surface  of  the  crown,  but  wherv  lh»v  mf 
luitural,  the  crown  shouUl  )M*8ha|HHl  with  minute  carr.  eoas 
It  articulate  pro|>erly  with  th»' nalund  '      'Wn*  ar 

to  large,  unsiu'bfiN  k'"ld  tilling-  for 

Tlu»  writer  \v.\>  Uurned  m.''-  •   •  •  •■'  ••'  l'"M  f"f  tSll- 

mg  since  last  vrar.       .Much  •*» 
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can  be  made  with  non-cohesive  than  with  cohesive  gold,  though 
the  most  exposed  portion  of  the  filling  should  be  covered  with  the 
latter.  Margins  of  cavities  are  often  injured  by  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  condense  cohesive  gold,  as  also  by  the  idea  that  the  cavity 
must  be  plugged  as  tight  as  possible.  Small  cavities  should  be  filled 
entirely  with  non-cohesive  gold,  usually  by  hand  pressure.  The 
combination  of  tin  and  gold  has  been  tested  sufficiently  to  prove  that 
it  has  a  legitimate  place  in  dentistry.  When  cavities  extend  beyond  the 
gum  margin  to  points  where  it  is  difficult  to  insert  a  filling,  this 
material  is  especially  applicable.  It  can  be  finished  with  burnish- 
ers if  disks  or  strips  will  not  reach  it.  Any  discoloration  is  con- 
fined to  the  material  itself.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  it  for  small 
fissures  in  molars  and  bicuspids,  because  gold  alone  can  be  used  to 
better  advantage,  and  in  buccal  cavities  of  molars  copper  amalgam 
is  preferable.  The  latter  can  be  introduced  more  readily,  and 
moisture  will  not  affect  it. 

Amalgams  in  general  are  used  more  carefully  than  formerly,  and 
for  this  reason  yield  better  results.  The  same  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  insertion  and  finishing  of  an  amalgam  as  to  a  gold  fill- 
ing, though  many  of  our  prominent  operators  neglect  this.  The 
filling  should  be  finished  at  a  subsequent  sitting.  Copper  amalgam 
is  coming  into  use,  and  is  certainly  a  good  preservative.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  its  use,  outside  of  its  discoloration,  is  that  where 
other  metals  are  inserted  in  the  same  mouth  patients  have  com- 
plained of  a  metallic  taste,  especially  when  sour  food  is  taken.  In 
one  case  this  was  very  marked,  and  the  patient  spoke  of  a  coppery 
taste,  though  not  informed  that  copper  had  been  used.  The  best 
use  for  copper  amalgam  is  in  molars,  where  the. cavity  extends  far 
below  the  gum. 

The  oxyphosphates  and  gutta-]Dercha  are  still  useful  for  temporary 
work.  Oxychloride  is  never  used,  except  when  not  exposed  to  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth.  An  oxyphosphate  will  last  longer  in  a  mouth, 
when  the  saliva  is  scanty  and  neutral,  than  where  it  is  acid  or  al- 
kaline and  viscid. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  pulp] ess  teeth  that  deserves 
attention.  Where  the  tooth  has  been  filled,  and  from  any  cause 
abscess  occurs,  never  resort  to  the  abominable  practice  of  drilling  a 
vent-hole  to  relieve  it.  In  treating  abscesses  the  use  of  strong 
drugs,  which,  besides  destroying  the  diseased  portion,   also  destroy 


healthy  tisgne,  should  )>e  avoided.     One  goixl,  thonm^h  a)  . 
of  a  suitable  <lrug  once  a   week  will  yield  better  rwulu  than  • 
in^  t<M)  frequently. 

.An  endeavor  .should  Ik*  ina^le  to  savf  ^''  •••••  •  -i- 

sented  under  fourteen  yearn.     Aiage.i 

PulpH  may  Ihj  duHted  with  iodoform  previoua  to 

The  use  of  nuit rices  in  tilling  luive.t  time  and  make*  it  \tomk 
perform    better  operations.     Hevolving  infltrnment«  in  ll  « 

enable  the  operator  to  work  more  rapidly,  and  •auae  \tm  \miu  loiue 
pafi«'iit  tliaii  tin-  •.iMU-ciitf iti-/  liarnl  instruiucut*. 

^lox. 

/>/.  ./.    11 .  MV/."*."*^///— This  is  a  compreheni»iTe subject.     TbeeMiT 
ist  has  neeesHarily  omitted  nuiny  im|N>rtant  point«.     Thefttgg*  - 
as  to  the  wiving  of  time  is  a  grM>d  one.     Time  is  prwioos  to   both 
patient  and  o|>erator.  thouirh  the  work  should  not  Ik.  h'         "      * 
»w   to  slight   it.     In   tilling   we  shoul*!   -»  •^'    -Vfll   to  ...n 

work  just  to  the  extent  re^juiriMl.     Th-  ^'or  of  ^''  .•  .   •  •  th.« 

one  extreme  of  contouring  to«j  much,  and  to  the  other  of  : 
touring   enough.      It  is  also  sometimes  a  nice  point  to  decide  )ir- 
tween    large  fillings  and  crown   work.      I  would   prvfer.  :  * 

patients,  to  till,  even  though  it  was  nm^Asary  t**  emit*,  r.  und 
though  the  tilling  might  last  only  five  or  six  yi»ars.  Theer-^»'  ^ll 
come  soon  enough.     I  am  inclineii  to  doubt  that  the  I»g<t  u 

is  best  for  anterior  teeth.  To  my  mind  tlie  regular  gold  ami  por* 
eelain  crown  is  preferable  to  any  other  for  theee  teeth,  and  for  the 
posterior  teeth  the  all-ijold  crown  i    " 

In  regard  to  bri<lge-work,  I  !    •  '  ••  •"  •'•- —  fiMet,  « iii^rv 

it    has  been   found  eminently  nmHahlv  a 

field  for  it  in  certain  instances,  tlmugh  it  is  well  to  >  f 

warning   against    a  too  friMpient  application  of  the  method.     The 
su))ject  of  gold  is  an  im|M)rtant  one,  and  should  lie  vrll  d: 
It  is  the  material  that  we  usi'  most  in  i     i        ••.     The  g»'!.<  -■ 
to  use  non-cohesive  gold  at  the  <rr\ '•  "   »»"^  »^'  • 

of  the  cavity,  finishing  the  tilling  - 

and  gold  dates  back  forty  years,  and  none  cmn  doubt  the  t: 
this  material.     Soft  gold  cylinders  rollfnl  tight  « 
and  hard,  and  nuiy  be  ihihI  to  n<' 
heavier  foils  sluuild  Im«  \\m'*\  niMn*  •  *»^  ••••••.^*- 

\o     r?(>  will   be  found   \ii\    ii«<f;ll    ' 
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In  the  use  of  amalgam  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  polishing  should  be  done  at  a  subsequent  sitting.  You  will 
then  see  the  defects  if  there  are  any,  and  can  remedy  them.  Cop- 
per amalgam  is  the  latest  amalgam  hobby  in  America,  and  it  is 
possessed  of  practical  value.  It  is  gratifying  to  look  at  a  good  fill- 
ing of  this  material  in  the  buccal  surface  of  a  third  molar. 

In  the  use  of  cements,  there  are  two  secrets  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance.  First,  use  just  the  exact  amount  to  fill  the  cavity,  so 
that  it  will  not  need  trimming.  In  this  way  you  get  the  outside 
gloss  of  the  filling  by  burnishing,  and  it  leaves  a  more  vitreous 
surface,  which  will  withstand  the  action  of  the  saliva  better  than 
if  cut  down.  Second,  give  more  time  in  setting.  I  usually  leave 
the  rubber  on  an  hour  after  the  filling  is  inserted.  If  I  have  other 
fillings  to  put  in,  I  tie  the  rubber  around  the  tooth  filled  with  ce- 
ment, and  proceed  with  the  other  work,  so  that  it  may  be  kept 
dry  and  set  while  I  am  working.  If  there  is  no  other  work  to  do 
in  the  same  mouth,  I  simply  tell  the  patient  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
in  the  office  with  the  rubber  on  till  the  filling  is  perfectly  hard,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  can  work  at  another  patient.  Cement  fillings 
treated  in  this  way  will  last  much  longer  than  if  inserted  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

In  regard  to  pulpless  teeth  with  a  fistulous  opening,  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  simplest  cases  for  immedi- 
ate root  filling.  I  must  differ  from  this  opinion.  When  they  are 
filled  at  once  there  is  sometimes  a  large  chronic  opening  left  at  the 
end  of  the  root,  without  the  operator's  knowledge,  and  the  abscess 
will  not  heal  so  long  as  it  is  there.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  where 
the  end  of  the  root  extends  up  into  an  opening  of  this  kind,  to  en- 
ter the  apical  space  at  the  end  of  the  root  and  cut  it  off.  Where 
there  is  a  fistulous  opening,  it  is  always  best  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  is  an  enlarged  space  at  the  end  of  the  root  before  fill- 
ing. This  can  be  done  by  passing  a  broach  through  the  end.  If 
there  is  sensitiveness  when  the  broach  reaches  the  point  that  you 
would  judge  to  be  the  apex,  then  there  is  no  cavity;  but  if  it  pass- 
es on  and  on,  beyond  what  you  must  know  to  be  the  end  of  the 
root,  then  you  may  be  sure  there  is  a  cavity. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  endeavor  to  save  pulps  by  capping  during 
the  formative  stage  of  the  tooth  than  afterward.  The  process  of 
calcification  is  not  quite  complete  till  adult  life,  and  in  patients  un- 


lUinoiii  Stnte  Dmiai    -  O&SI 

(ler  twenty  it  is  advJMiblc  to  make  the  effort  with  alrooct  any  kind 
of  exposure. 

I  ^'<-t  a  ifreat  dral  «»i   -au.-ia'  u«>ii   frnni   the   u«w?  of  i-  %u*X 

rtrpanitorH.      For  wcd^in^  t<M-ih,  waxe<l  ta|M'  m  the  rn<i*'  ••  i. 

terial  we  have.      You  can  pnMure  it  in  all  «i/«  -.  :i:.  1  rii 
rate  it  in  yellow  wax.     All  teeth  will  yield  -  I 

apart,  and    this   material    weilgen   them   from  the  preiwur'  d 

when  pla<'e<l  Wtween  them,  and  not  from  §ulNH.H|Ucnt  »« 

I>r.  Tuylnr — Speaking'  of  i:iitta-|M'rcha,  we  may  iia>L'  a  our 
where  the  dentist  \\i\a  drilled  through  the  hifuroatinn  of  tb««  r'-^-t*, 
and  hy  thorou^'hly  drying  and  tilling'  with  ^Mitta-jHTi-ha  w.  ,d 

that  the  tiiwueri  receive  it  kindly  in  the«e  cajiefl.  It  it*  a1i*<>  uM-ful  for 
capping  nearly  expri^cd   pulpH,   hcmg  a  better  non-<*<>  -  and 

non-irritant  than  the  renientd.     Another  us«*  for  it   -  ^ 

ruvitie.s.     Cements  Konieiinies  are  not  thornii  •^■''  .  nut 

hiirnirih  an  oxyphosphatr  ?<«»  iii<  to  disturl)  it  \'.  _  hat 

bring  steady  pressure  to  Iwar  u|)on  it. 

Dr,  ♦/.  N,  Crouse — I  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  from   the 
standpoint  of  how  we  should  treat  |uitient«  whi^i  they  come  * 
for  nil r  services.     The  most  im|M)rtant  tli;  •'      ■     'noiu.     .\oi 

simply   to   tind  out   how  many   ti!''"  '•«  -*    ^"i*  ^••»w 

ba<lly  the  teeth  are  decayinl,  and  t'  .« 

to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  jiatient  or  not.  Therv  arv  trTenU 
IKiints  to  !>e  considered  when  we  proceed  to  pat  a  month  in  order. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  instruct  the  '  as  to    '  .f 

the  teeth;    especially  is  this  true  in  i;  ■  >f  .  .n.  .« 

should  consicler  the  porket-book,  m*  a-        ^     :/•   wKi  r. 

ations  to  perform.     Not  that  we  should  ever  it 

in  cfutes  where  the  patient  cannot  atTonl  to  |iay  fore\:  vorfc.  it 

may  Im»  advisable  to  use  some  of  the  tem|K)rary  ;  • 

teeth  cniiifortable  luid  safe  till  the  jiatient  can  ati-ra  lo  uaic  munr 
permanent  operatinns  perfornitHi. 

In  iM'ginning  work  for  a  new  |Mitient.  lake  nr;  ♦•»  •n  at 

first,  till  you  see  what  kind  of  a  |mticnt  ho  i  to  be.  whether 

he  will  follow  instructions  as  to  cleaning  the  teeth.  I  apftnr^ 

ciate  goo<l  work  or  not.     When  jwr 

ways  failing  in  their  tet»th,   it   is  •••««• 

selves  are  to  blame  for  it.      Sh..u  'tind 

the  teeth  ami  make  him  .m 
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ino-.  Tell  him  what  form  of  tooth-brush  to  use,  and  advocate  the 
use  of  tooth-picks.  It  should  not  be  considered  vulgar,  even  for 
ladies,  to  pick  the  teeth.  Also  instruct  the  patient  in  the  use  of 
floss  silk.  At  the  next  sitting  see  what  effect  your  advice  has  had 
on  the  patient.  If  the  teeth  are  well  cleaned  and  give  evidence  of 
close  attention,  then  you  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on  and  insert 
good,  permanent  fillings;  but  if  your  instructions  have  not  been 
followed  in  any  particular,  it  is  well  to  plainly  state  to  the  patient 
the  utter  uselessness  of  placing  expensive  work  in  a  mouth  where 
so  little  care  is  taken  of  the  teeth.  The  necessity  for  this  kind  of 
instruction  holds  true,  more  particularly  with  children.  Get  them 
aroused  to  the  imjDortance  of  brushing  the  teeth.  I  had  a  boy  in 
the  chair  one  day  who  told  me  point  blank  that  he  would  not  brush 
his  teeth.  I  immediately  dismissed  him,  and  sent  him  home  with 
the  remark  that  I  would  never  work  for  a  boy  who  refused  to  take 
care  of  his  teeth.  He  appeared  quite  crestfallen  when  he  saw  I 
was  in  earnest,  and  went  out  of  the  office  reluctantly.  I  then  tele- 
phoned his  mother  what  I  had  done,  and  told  her  to  give  it  to  him  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line  when  he  reached  home.  He  came  back  in  a 
few  days  with  his  teeth  clean,  and  to-day  I  have  not  a  patient  who 
takes  more  faithful  care  of  the  teeth  than  that  boy.  This  demon- 
strates the  necessity  for  sharp  measures  in  some  instances. 

If  a  patient  comes  to  you  with  a  lot  of  spaces  between  the  teeth, 
made  by  the  Arthur  method  of  separating,  it  is  your  duty  to  con- 
tour those  teeth  so  that  the  patient  may  chew  without  forcing  the 
food  down  against  the  gums  and  making  them  sensitive.  That  is, 
if  the  patient  will  take  care  of  the  teeth  afterward;  if  not,  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  spaces.  There  is  one  class  of  teeth  in  which 
separations  are  especially  injurious,  namely,  those  with  small  necks. 
A  space  between  these  teeth  always  leaves  a  pocket  at  the  neck,  and 
food  will  lodge  between  the  teeth,  so  that  any  effort  to  eat  a  proper 
kind  of  food  will  result  in  discomfort.  In  these  cases  the  patient 
usually  resorts  to  soaked  bread  and  other  soft  foods  which  require 
little  mastication,  and  which  are  less  beneficial  than  the  solid  foods 
requiring  force  to  masticate  them.  In  contouring  these  cases  the 
separators  come  into  use.  The  Parr  and  Perry  separators  are  both 
good,  but  the  former  is  probably  the  better.  The  process  of  wedg- 
ing is  lessened  by  tlie  use  of  these  appliances,  but  they  must  always 
be  used  cautiously.    It  is  easier  to  finish  a  contour  filling  now  than 


formerly.   We  can  use  disks  in  tin*  engine,  and  by  ^md  viUi 

an    inHtriinieiit,    may  give  them  any  carre  w«  wish,     it  « 

rmu'h  eiH-r;;y  on  th«'i»art  of  hotli  MjMTJitor  I    '  .ugh 

tlu'He  operations.  l)Ut  wlwn  uril  {H-rforn)««.  ^ »  ..,.*•,  .^ 

In  regard  to  tilling  mati*riaU,  if  the  patient  in  carelcM  and  ron 
cannot  arouse  him  to  care  of  the  teeth,  it  matteni  little  u 
fill  with,  decay  will  likely  re<-ur.  (*leanline«s  'i»  the  ni«it  im|H»rtant 
thing  for  the  dentist  to  attend  to.  I  have  tiieil  tin 
past,  l)iit  do  not  uw  it  so  miuh  now.  I  have  ha^l  f.niurL-^  iiir-ju^u 
a  disinti'gration  of  the  tin  into  a  {xiwder.  I  think  I  «>>  r^U  nearly 
ari  (piickly  with  soft  gold  cylinders,  which  I  make  :  I    mil 

some  tight  and  others  loose,  and  use  the  different  forms m  r  L 

Wedgo  them  in  and  lap  them  over  the  edge  of  the  civity 
try  to  condense  the  tirst  cylinder   f'  '  '   .  but  ire«l  I 

into  place.      I  think  there  is  more  .i4.|.>..  '    •"  •^•--  •  M»n 

we  8iip|M)se.      I  do  not  like  velvet  gold.      ^I         ,  •  wa« 

that  it  rolled  up  hard  l)efore  I  could  get  it  well  into  place  a^v 
the  walln  of  the  cavity.      If  you  want  to  use  a  cohesive  gold  take  No. 
in,  and  fold  it  till  you  get  at>out  eight  thirknessea.     Vou  (lui 
mon?    rapidly    with   this  than  with  the  '  -  *    «     ^y  Sv 

CuhhI  lining  can  In*  nuuh*  uitli  N"    ''•'    '•'  nnij 

A<ljournetl. 

CLIXirS    AXI»    NEW    Ari'LIAXCES. 

Two  mornings  were  «levoted  to  tliis,  Weilncflday  and  I  Jkj. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Hrophy  IIIIimI  a  right  upj-     ' 
deinnnstniting  his  loop  matrix.      I)r.  Im..|.i..  uv  .li.i..  .•  ti 

his  matrix,   whrreby  one  H<*rew  ran  U*  ns4'<l    with    :in\   n*  f 

hands,  thus  lessening  the  ex{)ense. 

I>r.  .1.  W.  Corimmy  tilled  a  right  centnd  incnmr.  uu^aial  nurfai^, 
making  a  largo  contour  tilling  with  the  electric  mallet. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Freenuin  demonstmtetl    his  vun<»uit  form*  of  niAtrura 
and  appliances. 

Dr  ('.  I*.  Pruyn  extraottKl  sevenil  toelh  after  injecting   ci» 
in  the  gums  as  a  l(M'al  ana'sthetie.     In  some  of  the  cmm^  thr  «.-  ■ 
seemiMl  to  work  favorably,  but  in  one  .  ••  the  dnix   ) 

marked  general  etTects.  wlii<'h  r 
Dr.  Pruyn  stated  that  this  r* 
proved   the  a«lvisal>ili'\    «'^ 
velopments. 
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Dr.  C.  A.  Kitchen  inserted  a  large  compound  filling  in  a  lower 
molar,  using  tin  for  the  cervical  margin  and  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
and  completing  with  gold. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Morrison  demonstrated  various  regulating  appliances, 
among  which  was  the  jack  screw  secured  by  thin  platinum  bands. 
He  also  replanted  a  molar  that  had  been  extriacted  in  the  clinic. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Gilmer  placed  a  gold  and  platinum  crown  on  a  lower 
bicuspid,  using  the  telescope  method.  A  vent-hole  was  drilled  in 
the  grinding  surface,  and  when  the  crown  was  in  place  a  small  gold 
wire  was  driven  into  the  hole  and  then  finished  down  smooth  with 
the  surface  of  the  crown.  This  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  in- 
serting a  gold  filling  in  the  vent  hole. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Taggart  exhibited  his  corundum  point  and  disk  maker. 
This  instrument  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  dentist  who  uses 
corundum  points. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Reid  inserted  a  tin  and  gold  filling,  and  Drs.  E.  D. 
Swain  and  K.  B.  Davis,  each  a  gold  filling. 

Dr.  J.  J.  R.  Patrick  demonstrated  his  method  of  regulating 
teeth  by  means  of  a  large  model  with  movable  teeth.  His  improved 
appliances  for  this  purpose  are  as  well  nigh  perfect  and  as  universal 
in  application  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  same  gentleman 
also  placed  a  gold  crown  on  a  lower  bicuspid. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan  gave  a  clinic  on  the  treatment  of  pyorrhoea 
alveolaris,  and  exhibited  the  following  new  drugs:  Ethylate  of  So- 
dium, used  for  destroying  fungus  growths,  in  place  of  chromic  acid. 
It  is  self -limiting.  Oil  of  Cade  is  the  wood  creosote  from  juniper 
wood.  Iodide  Trichloride,  one  of  the  newest  and  best  disinfectants, 
on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  breaks  up.  It  is  loosely  held 
together.  Guaiaco,  one  of  the  principals  obtained  from  wood  creo- 
sote, to  be  used  as  an  antiseptic.  Benzol,  for  dissolving  gutta-percha. 
It  is  more  tenacious  than  the  chloro-percha  solution.  Liquid  Vas- 
eline, used  as  a  solvent  for  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  and  as  a  men- 
struum for  antipyrine. 

Dr.  Fuller,  of  St.  Louis,  exhibited  a  compact  case  for  holding 
burs  and  drills  for  the  engine.  It  may  be  hung  on  the  wall,  and 
is  very  readily  opened  and  closed. 

A  good  electrical  motor  was  exhibited  by  the  Belding  Motor  Co., 
of  Chicago.     It  is  noiseless,  simple  and  cheap. 

Dr.  H.   W.  Parsons,  of   Wamego,   Kansas,  presented  his  saliva 


lllinoift  Stair  Uentnl  S^niety,  l»^l 

jector,   warm  air  injector  and  atomizer.     The  wo 
onipIishtMl  by  electricity,  and  the  description  of   the  a, 
_'ivfii  in  u  circular,  to  be  h&»\  on  application. 

THfRSIiAY    AFTRKN'OOX. 

Dr.  Hjirlan  moved  that  a  committee  beapiM>inti*«l  for  mcmnr.  i 
in^  Congrcfw  to   n-move  the  duty   from  dental  tromU  • 
his  country.     Carried. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Ames  rrad  a  pajieron  **  Anial^'aiui*."     Idui. 
lieMiid.to  ar^ue  the  claiinsof  amalpini  *     -         -   •-   -.  jui»tii 

teriid.     Were  I  eIo»juent  I   might  exja...:      .rtm^. 

not  born  of  the  material   itself,   not  of  iti*  nobility,  ; 

•  >r  inte;rrity,  but  most  often  of  it«  suftceptibility.     I  am  ach 

of  the  plju?tic8.     I   tio  not  entirely  endorse*  the  new  dcparton- 
my   coiK'hi.sion.M   amount    to   nearly    the    -  -      I  »••;..  i 

lian^'c  the  wordiii;;  of  their  familiar  t» 

ioi)  to  the  difhfultirs  in  making  tillin- 
ill  al)eyan<'e  tfH»th-de«truction,  is  the  use  of  gold  contra-. 
With  this  as  an  axiom,  the  first  (piestion,  inagiToncmae  is,    What  is 

he  fjiuility  of  the  tooth  strurture  ?     Next,   What  is  tl; 
(he  diniculties  to  lx»  overcome  ?     With  our  available  mat*-naij  lai? 

•  |Uestion  should  be  easily  answered. 

If  we  had  a  pmctical  plastic  gold  it  woald  aid  us  in  the 
th«'  problem,  but  so  far  wo  have  none  that  can  he  relie«l  uf»on.     i 
-olution  is  in  the  material  which  combines  easy  n 
|>ermanency.      Have  we  in  gold  such  a  d  ?     nuiy   u. 

.•Mv.v'     ;m'  in  accessible  cavities,  where  j.i.itu  .md  easy    •-  '■• 
!  "vMi'if.      In    ba<l    cavities,    where    the  t«H.*h  fn.iteri  i 

ompatible  with  gohl  (n«»t  nete-warily  >  •.  s^mc  other  - 

terial  must  Ih)  made  use  of.     What  will  it  be  )"     In  tin  and  iroM  wr 
have  a  material  allied  to  the  plasticn.      Its 
wall  is  easy,  ami  it  is  transfornunl  i!»to     ' 
I    consider    priniiiry   and  scHoudary  ga. •  .. 
nature  it    is   limited    in    its   use.   and  th< 
as  nuirked  as  in  any  amalgam.     (lUtta-jJcndia  will  DoC  stand  •' 

ion,  neitlu'r  will  tin  foil.     (Vments  may  !>»•  u<«il  *• 

annot  Ih»  relied  U|H»n  of  "     v     Th« 

»asy  of  Mumipiilation.  

aiiil  wliirh  f..rin>    ;i    r; 
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filling  material,  from  a  thoroughly  practical  point  of  view  ?  Have 
we  such  an  amalgam  ?     From  ex2)eriments  I  am  satisfied  we  have. 

The  ''New  De^Darture  "  gave  us  many  important  points,  and  we 
have  learned  little  since  the  publication,  ten  years  ago,  of  Dr.  J. 
Foster  Flagg's  work  on  ''  Plastics.^'  His  conclusions  were,  that  in 
the  heavily  tinned  amalgams  we  get  bulging  or  spheroiding,  and  in 
the  heavily  silvered  alloys,  containing  a  per  cent,  of  copper,  we  get 
very  little  change  of  form,  even  when  carelessly  manipulated.  He 
put  us  in  the  way  of  judging  the  qualities  of  an  amalgam  from  its 
manipulation. 

Cadmium,  antimony  and  zinc,  I  believe,  are  of  little  use  in  an 
amalgam.  One  effect  of  gold  as  an  ingredient  is  to  render  the 
amalgam  very  dirty,  although  an  amalgamation  of  pure  gold  with 
mercury  will  make  a  clean  white  substance. 

In  making  tube-tests  recently,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were, 
that  a  good  moisture-tight  filling  can  be  made  by  a  careful  use  of 
many  of  the  higher  grades  of  alloys,  and  that  some  of  the  lower 
grades  may  be  used  beneficially  by  a  certain  manner  of  working 
them  that  I  have  not  seen  mentioned.  In  heavily  tinned  amalgams, 
the  form  change  is  in  proportion  to  the  thorough  amalgamation; 
that  is,  an  amalgam  just  sufficiently  mixed  to  admit  of  packing 
changes  form  less  than  one  made  homogeneous  by  long  trituration. 
This  observation  strengthened  with  me  a  theory  that  silver  and  cop- 
per in  an  alloy  controlled  change  of  form  by  becoming  only  par- 
tially amalgamated.  The  solid  particles  remaining  act  as  braces  to 
prevent  changes  incidental  to  the  plasticity  of  the  tin.  This  theory 
also  explains  the  crepitation  or  creaking  of  silver  and  copper  amal- 
gam.    It  also  accounts  for  the  excellency  of  copper  amalgam. 

In  this  combination  of  precipitated  copper  and  mercury,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  individuality  of  the  molecules  is  not  destroyed,  and 
we  have  yet  innumerable  solid  particles  of  copper  with  an  amalga- 
mated surface,  the  unamalgamated  part  acting  as  a  brace  against  its 
neighbors  to  j^revent  the  change  of  form  which  would  take  place  in 
a  homogeneous  mass.  This  theory  may  be  unscientific,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  entire  question  can  be  made  to  harmonize  by  studying 
the  combining  weights,  specific  gravity  and  chemical  equivalents  of 
the  metals.  I  have  not  yet  formulated  my  ideas  sufficiently  to  ofi'er 
them  to  any  advantage. 

Amalgamated  platinum  has  not  been  well  understood.     I  do  not 


Jliut'HJ*  staff  Dtntui  A^ocuiy.  3*;^ 

refer  to  whut  arc  commonly  cuIIchI  platinum  nllovt,  bat  to  ^m> 

mated  platinum — platinum  and  mercury  '  '<\.     Aothom  haTr 

Haiti  that   it   in  ditlicult   of  amal;:amtttiMri.    i*      •  ,  i?  iu  cff«- 

amalpim  irf  Very 'juentionalde.      Flagg  pl.i.  • /h  .:   ..»•:  in  dr».,. •.!... 

amonj^  ihe  metaln.      Having  proilucc*!  it  my»*flf,  I  find  it   Uah  ^..-? 

'|ualitie.s  which  herotoforo  have  not  \yeen  attrihuUs^l  to  it 

pcK>r  quality  is  that  in  Home  combinationii  it  rendem  a  clmn  ■■ 

_'am  somewhat  dirty,  and  gives  it  a  bail  color  dge.     Of  : 

it  n-mainrt  indefinitely  plastic,   but   when  ;•■  •    - "' 

(lualgamri  it  generally  iinparts  deAirabh* 

mnnHy    Huch  an  toughnen^  and   a   somewhat    leathery   • 

Mixed  with  suflicient  gold  to  cause  hanlening,  it  ^Tmagoodar 

gam,  but  one  which,  for  Home  reason,  has  not  a  ginn\  «urfa 

An  amalgam  of  ])alladium  pro<Mpitated  with  i  '  *       m  aeU  • 

according  to  the  amount  of  palladium.      It  ^  ;     ...ird  »•*•' 

the  color  r)f  pure  palladium  amalgam,  wliich  if«  a  aort  • 

-tead  of  l)lack.     Witli  almost   any  alloy  amalgam  thin  ii  will 

impart  its  toughness,  and,  I  think,  hasten  the  setting.     The  u.  i-- 

Incomes  hard  enough,  an<I  the  color  alwut  tli«  •       ■■  | 

use  pure  copper  amalgam  in  every-day  work.  *iui  .t  •-.  » 

tion  with  this  that  I  have  obtaiiunl  the  )M*st  results  front   , 

I  use  it  in  all  proi>ortions.     It  hastens  the  setting  «•»  that  t) 

•  an  be  trimmed  an<l  burnishe<l  at  the  same  o|M*nit ion.     I  m*i 

face  a    copper    ariuilgam  with  the  platinum  and  cop|ivr  d 

thereby  getting  a  grunl  surface  that  <loes  not  turn  •<»  black  in  uxc 

mouth  as  pure  copper  amalgam. 

Palladium  anudgam,  of  itsidf,  is  not  pnicticable.  on  acroont  of 
its  (|uick  setting,  but  is  of  value  in  hanlening  the  turfacv  of  «•- 
imalgams,   an<l   in  hastening  the  setting  of  the  maM.     Ycm  t 
harden  the  surface  of  an  ordiujiry  ama' 
it,  after  insertion,  snudl  «|uar  •  •         ^ 
color  is  al)oul  liki*  that  of  ci-  .     . 

From  very  careful  ex|»erimentati«»n.  I  U 
tion  of  mercury   from   an   anudgam  filling,  nor  «to  ve  grt  a 
tinned  etTects  from  chemical  action. 

Dr.    Tni/hr—\\\  metals  in  a  fluid  state  have  a  t.  v. 

Mime  a  globular  form.     In  our  amalgams,  one  of  the  li? 
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due  to  this.  Another  limitation  is  the  color;  another,  lack  of  edge- 
strength.  These  are  somewhat  modified  by  recent  methods.  There 
is  more  in  the  method  than  in  the  material.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
theory  that  the  lack  of  amalgamation  is  beneficial.  Take  a  piece 
of  any  alloy,  put  mercury  with  it,  and  it  will  be  drawn  into  a 
globule;  so  if  you  have  an  imperfectly  mixed  amalgam  it  will  as- 
sume a  globular  form.  If  placed  in  too  dry,  you  have  on  the  edges 
a  sandy  result;  if  there  is  too  much  mercury,  you  will  have  a  mer- 
curial edge.  Amalgam  needs  thorough  trituration;  not  merely  tap- 
ping it  to  draw  the  mercury  to  the  surface  at  the  edges.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  break  up  the  crystallization  of  amalgam. 

Copper  amalgam  is  wonderfully  good  to  keep  its  form,  but  there 
is  one  objection,  that  it  sometimes  will  not  harden  readily.  It  is 
not  particularly  injured  by  a  surplus  of  mercury,  so  it  is  better  to 
have  too  much  than  not  enough.  In  the  use_  of  copper  amalgam 
we  cannot  utilize  tin  for  removing  the  excess  of  mercury;  it  will 
leave  a  rough  and  pitted  surface  to  the  filling. 

The  places  suitable  for  the  use  of  copper  amalgam  are  in  young 
persons,  in  adults  with  imperfectly  organized  teeth,  and  in  buccal 
cavities  in  second  and  third  molars.  A  little  moisture  during  its 
insertion  does  not  materially  affect  it,  but  it  is  best  to  have  it  dry. 
We  have  not  much  edge  strength  with  any  amalgam,  so  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  good  edges  to  the  cavity  at  nearly  right  angles. 

The  supervisor  of  clinics  read  his  report  at  this  point,  and  it  was 
discussed  in  connection  with  Dr.  Ames'  and  Dr.  Ottofy's  papers, 
the  discussion  of  which  had  been  postponed  till  now. 

Dr.  Grouse — I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  a  safe  practice  to  inject 
cocaine  into  the  gums.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  unpleasant  to 
have  a  syringe  forced  into  the  soft  tissues,  as  we  saw  it  at  the  clinic. 
It  scared  me  somewhat  to  notice  how  long  it  took  the  one  patient 
to  rally  from  its  effects.     Physicians  are  growing  afraid  of  it. 

Dr.  Sitherwood — Speaking  of  matrices,  I  think  the  profession 
has  gone  wild  on  this  subject.  It  takes  up  too  much  time  to  apply 
them.  Xearly  every  operator  uses  the  hand  mallet,  but  I  think  the 
automatic  or  electric  plugger  will  save  time  and  should  be  used 
more  generally  than  they  are.  I  deplore  so  careless  a  use  of  cocaine 
in  extracting  teeth.  There  are  many  physicians  lying  in  their 
graves  to-day  owing  to  this  drug,  and  its  use  should  not  be  encour- 
aged. 
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l>r.    Ottofy — I   think   the  cliiiiod   were  \nt*td.      \  w«. 
fjowever,  the  manner  in  which  Dr.   Morn«m  r-  i  the  t 

It  had  hiin  on  tlie  table  for  a  time,  when  it  wiu  )ir>'  hu  no- 

ti«e.      lie  then  tille<l  the  roots  a'   '  '      '  i»Uc« 

it  he  rfcnijH'd   out   the  ravity     ..» -  !c. 

I   ijiieHtion  the  propriety  of  auch  pr..  .  ^        :• 

cide  iiHed.  and  I  ))elieve  it  is  safer  in  thcte  cmiM  to  employ 
Hoiiie  8uch  af^ent.     Afl  to  the  injei'tion  of  cocaine  in  «  I 

wan  di^iappointed  in  the  results.     I  think  there  wai  no  Ui;  n 

of  )iain. 

Dr.    .\forrison — A  few   words  as  to  the  (*aie  of   replantin  '      T 
want  it  diMtinctly  underMto<Kl  that  I  am  afraid  of  all  n 
hup),  but  my  fear  does  not  extend  to  the  s|)e<*ies  indicated  by  Vh. 
Ottofy.     I  am  careful  of  the  air  I  breathe,  and  the  water   I  •! 
hilt  I  do  not  Ix'lievi*  in  the  »!•<«•  of  such   |H)Wi    '   '       metlies  aA  haic 
been  rniploye<l  in  this  com.,.  ,  r ;...,       In  my  <•  v^ .  ••  '  ^  -^  •-  »  -*! 

Hu<'<'cs8  before  these  n'lii-  •   into  use  as  *.  « 

I  feel  no  fear  in  my  manner  f)f  pnxuHlure.     It  is  simply  a  tunpical 
o|»eration,  and  when  we  nuike  a  wound  in  any  part  of  * 
do  not  need  to  wiix*  it  out  with  anv  reme<Iv.     All  that  i»  " — r^^in 

ft  •  •  • 

is  to  brin^  the  parts  toirether  and  allow  the  serum  of  the  blood  to 
act  as  a  cement.  Tlie  ease  at  the  clinic  wa«  not  u  f  »\.  TiV»!f  ..n^. 
The  external  plate  of  the  alvtH)lufl  was  somewhat  .« 

tissues  lacerated  in  extniction.  and  althouj^h  the  tooth  looked  a«  if 
it  mi^rht  )io  easily  to  place,  yet  I  found  some  difficulty  in  r< 
it. 

l)r.  C.  N.  Jofiimun — W'v  must  not  forget  som«'  "'  ^*»«'  •*»•• 
connection   with   I )r.  Ottofy 's  pajwr.     Thee«sii. 
ment  that  it  was  never  a<lviMible  to  une  tin  and  gold  in  (l«iunp  rmti* 
ties  in   molars  and   bicuspids,  because*  f^old  itself  c«>uld  be  used  to 
lH»tt«'r  advantuLTc  in  thes**  «:ise«<.     Tb«  • 
to  mind,  in  wbieh  I  lM»lie\e  tm  an  i 

cavitii's  in  children's  teeth  we  can  ^ 

than   if    we  attempt   the   inmTtion  of    ^  It  can 

cpiickor,  and  it  is  stdilom  ne«'e.<Hnry  to  apply  the  -  t 

d(H»s  >fet  slightly  wet  it  is  m»t  s<i  much  afTe«'t«M|  n  « 

much  less  consolidation.      In   rejfani  to  the  u*.  t 

seems  to  me  that  those  ^rentlrtm-fi    wlv    ■  »   '■  " 
have  lint  lu'vii  in  the  habit  of   ti^nij     ' 
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proximal  cavities  in  molars  and  bicuspids  I  prefer  the  Brophy 
matrix.  It  is  easily  adapted  and  sufficiently  yielding  at  the  mar- 
gins of  the  cavity  to  admit  of  perfect  adaptation  of  the  filling  mate- 
rial. The  argument  has  been  made  against  the  matrix  that  it  con- 
sumes time  in  its  application.  In  reality  it  requires  but  a  moment 
to  apply  it  to  any  ordinary  tooth.  Another  objection  has  been 
made  that  it  obstructs  the  view  of  the  cavity,  but  with  posterior 
proximal  cavities  this  is  not  the  case.  This  objection,  however, 
does  hold  good  if  the  broad  band  matrix  is  used  in  anterior  proxi- 
mal cavities.  For  these  cases  I  have  used  a  narrow  matrix,  made 
by  breaking  an  old  watch  spring  into  pieces  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  grinding  one  edge  so  as  to  make  it  convex.  The  spring 
has  about  the  proper  curve  for  a  matrix,  and  the  convex  edge  will 
dip  down  so  as  to  cover  the  cervical  margin  of  the  cavity,  even 
though  it  extend  below  the  gum.  This  matrix  is  intended  to  cover 
only  the  cervical  third  of  the  cavity,  thereby  forming  a  pocket  at 
this  point,  into  which  the  first  pieces  of  gold  may  be  wedged  with- 
out the  necessity  of  drilling  any  grooves  or  pits  for  starting  the  fill- 
ing. It  leaves  the  cavity  fully  exposed  to  view,  and  it  can  be  fas- 
tened in  position,  by  means  of  a  wedge  dipped  in  sandarac  varnish, 
in  much  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  form  starting  points  in  the 
tooth  structure.  One  word  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  drilling  a 
vent-hole  in  an  abscessed  tooth,  and  leaving  it  open  permanently  as 
a  means  of  relief.  It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  it  is  necessary  in 
this  age  to  condemn  such  a  procedure  as  that,  but  it  does  become 
necessary,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  practiced  yet  in  locali- 
ties that  are  otherwise  supposed  to  be  civilized.  It  is  a  slovenly, 
careless,  cowardly  way  of  avoiding  an  issue,  and  should  be  criti- 
cised in  the  harshest  terms. 

The  essayist  referred  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  tooth  struc- 
ture could  be  cut  by  the  use  of  revolving  instruments  in  the  engine 
than  by  those  used  in  the  hand.  I  feel  like  agreeing  with  him  in 
this.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  our  older  and  better  dentists 
strongly  advocate  the  use  of  excavators  for  cutting  dentine  and 
shaping  cavities,  in  preference  to  an  extensive  use  of  burs  and  drills 
in  the  engine;  but  my  experience  is  that  with  sharp  burs,  having 
fine  blades,  and  revolved  rapidly,  tooth  tissue  may  be  cut  with 
greater  ease  to  the  operator  and  less  pain  to  the  patient  than  by  any 
other  means.     Precision  and  delicacy  of  touch  is  necessary  in  the 


manipulation  of  the  hand  piece  of  an  engine  to  obuin 

Mil  Its,  but  when  thin  is  ma,stere*l  our  work  in  the  piv|Ninitiiin  of 

ravitii'H  hofoiMCH  .'•inipIificHj. 

/>/*.    CroHsr — Tliis   8uhjoft   of   th.     Ml  nil  \  r. 

talk   into  me.     This  appliance  \»  atlrui'lin^'  i....  ..;  | 

would  like  to  nxk  if  it  does  not  require  more  tin»  Kjiq 

to  Htart  the  filling'  without  it.  You  want  no  retaining  \>uintM  at 
the  cervical  mar^Mii.  If  the  HrMt  piiH^e  of  gold  doe<  not  atay  in 
piaro,  hold  it  firm  with  an  iuHtrumrnt.     I)o  n   '  '     m.  too  n 

in  the  hc^itinin;;.  hut   take  a  lar^'c  hiil^  "^  reM  it  mio 

pla<;o.      I  do  not  like  to  nvv  a  li^'atun*  "  tooth  ;  it  ii 

too  liable  to  net  up  ]KTio.steal   intlammation.       !    il-»  want  to 
•  Iciun  the  use  of  so  much  tin  and  gold.     It  hnii  no  advantJMCv  over 
gold  alone  in  fmsure  eaviticM  in  chiMren'M  tiN-th.     You  can  ! 

in  a  wet  cavity  just  a«  well  as  tin  and  goM,  bv  w.  '. - 

fissures.     One  obje<tion  to  the  nuitrix  is  that  you  « 

tilling  properly  with  it,  and  another  is  that  it  is  in  the  u  .. 

Ih\  rriiyn — The  ciuws  in  which  we  use  (*ocaine  are  varietl.     In 
inswer  to  Dr.  Ottofy's  statement,  that  there  wai«  little 
«tf  pain  from  its  use,  I  will  m\\  that  if  he  ace 

patients,  he  must  believe  that  there  is  • -^     ..>... 

paiu.      In  one  cas<'  it  seemed  to  have   :  l,  but  i  ^ 

formly   relia))le.      I   am  glad  thi>  unfavoniblo  case  oune  near  thr 
lose  of  the  clinic,  \\s  it  pretk^ntinl  a  fitting  op|M>rtunitjr  to  extend  a 
warning  against  u^ing  it  freely  in  all  cani's.     It   was  or 
'  ases  in  which  we  would  use  no  an.»   -'    ■         .   i  i     -. 
i'here  was  gent-ral  aiuemia,  and  tin  j  ..  . 

"f  having  been   nrently   injured.     There  wan   i  ' 

we  had  pushed  the  remedy  we  would  Iiave  had  a  - 

l)r.  .(.    W.  Freeman — I  fear  in  some  easels  we  svo  • 
rary  effects.      I    have  bean!   an  eminent    : 
hesitate  to  us«*   it    in   the  region  of  the  m 
(»f  the  parts.      In  regard  to  tilling,  one  inij 

too  much  pounding  of  the  goM  at  the  mar.  r  fear  of  brmk 

tluMu. 

/>r.  Moody — I  nm  a  country  «leniist.  anti   «i»i»   t. 
( 'rou.se 's  extretne  advtx'acy   of  goM.       The    i ^■  '  ii'uu«»-  j"  miv 

country  cann«»t  alTord  to  ujm*  '■•  •""•^'   "••■•'      '  ^»^"»t   ^?   r*^«* 

HutViriently  for  it.      Foran*-; 
3 
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make  a  respectable  income  out  of  the  fees  we  get  in  the  country,  is 
simply  to  pack  himself  into  his  grave.  I  do  not  wish  to  lower  the 
status  of  dentistry,  but  there  are  many  of  our  patients  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  grievous  burden  to  pay  a  just  remuneration  for  having 
gold  universally  used  in  their  teeth.  I  can  show  a  tin  and  gold 
lining  in  the  crown  of  a  tooth  that  has  been  there  fourteen  years. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  so  permanent,  but  properly  packed  it  will  often 
last  as  long  as  gold.  There  are  times  when  it  is  advisable  to  use 
something  less  trying  than  gold,  and  in  fissures  it  can  be  packed  so 
it  will  not  wear  out. 

Dr.  Neivhirk — I  wish  to  say  something  about  amalgams.  I  believe 
it  is  not  so  much  in  the  kind  of  amalgam  as  in  the  way  we  use  it.  There 
is  a  field  for  it  in  the  class  of  cases  Dr.  Moody  has  cited,  but  much 
depends  on  its  manipulation.  When  an  amalgam  is  inserted  it 
must  remain  undisturbed.  In  large  fillings  we  should  hold  the  ma- 
terial in  place  till  it  is  firm,  and  for  this  purpose  I  use  a  matrix 
made  from  thin  copper,  leaving  it  on  till  the  filling  is  set.  The 
matrix  is  made  in  a  moment  by  having  the  copper  of  a  suitable 
width  and  fastening  with  soft  solder.  It  is  a  vv^onderful  assistance 
in  packing  amalgam.  You  can  mallet  it  very  dry,  and  can  contour 
the  filling.  The  matrix  may  be  left  on  till  the  following  day,  and 
then  the  filling  polished  with  strips  and  disks  the  same  as  gold. 
Without  the  matrix  you  are  not  positive  that  a  large  amalgam  fill- 
ing is  not  disturbed  before  becoming  hard.  I  have  some  doubt 
about  the  copper  amalgam  since  Dr.  Ottofy^s  report  of  the  metal- 
lic taste.  So  much  copper  is  probably  not  healthy  in  the  mouth. 
Dr.  Ottofy  spoke  of  putting  in  this  filling  under  moisture.  I  can- 
not see  the  necessity  of  this  in  any  case.  In  a  child  six  years  old 
you  can  hold  the  rubber  on  long  enough  to  insert  a  filling. 

To  keep  buccal  cavities  in  molars  dry,  I  pass  the  rubber  over  the 
tooth  and  hold  it  above  the  edge  of  the  cavity  with  an  instrument 
in  the  left  hand.     I  seldom  find  a  cavity  I  cannot  keep  dry. 

Dr.  Lawrence — We  are  better  operators  than  we  were  twenty 
years  ago,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  why  it  is  we  are  progressing.  It 
seems  the  spirit  which  produced  this  progress  has  changed.  Dr. 
Pruyn  has  come  as  a  specialist,  and  he  took  this  risk  for  our  benefit. 
It  was  a  practical  manif  estatiom,  and  those  who  saw  it  were  benefited. 
We  have  learned  more  by  these  demonstrations,  and  also  by  illus- 
trations on  the  blackboard,  than  by  any  other  means. 

Subject  passed. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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VALEDICTORV. 

With    tliirt   number   TilK   lNi»KrK\f»K\T    V^w 
new   cliapier   in   its  not   uneventful   histun*.     L ... 
leuveH  the  home  which  it  \\x\»  known  so  lonf?,  and  the  carr  «-' 
who   have   tenderly   watchecJ   it«  budding  jp^)wih,  and  hccomo 

enter  of  another  cirele,  the  ohjeet  of  tho  nfT<Ntion«  of  a  new  r«    . 
tionnhip.    The  simile seenifl  not  inapt,  for  tt  '  * 

I»erio<l  of  it.M  immaturity.      It  wji-  ?.-.ri,  ii, 

iays  of  infancy  were  paiuHMl  in  - 

It  wa4  not  a  particularly  healthy  or  proniining  child,  hut  it  va«  al- 

wayn  bright  and  intore.Hting.     When  it  came  under  the  rmn  of  iU 

!:ite  j^uardiaiis.   ami    wa**   removed   to  the  m<»re  hni 

^'enial,  atmosphi  re  of  its  northern  home,   it   in'^an   - 

LMow  at  an  encoura^'in;:  rate,  and  liaM  develoiHMl  inti-  .* 

inldy  life.     Its  days  of  childhtMxI  panned,  and  thf^e  of 
life  having?  h'een  reached,  it  no  longer  can  rwit  content  with  U 
hut  an  innuitc,  alluMt  n  loved  one,  of  another'^  home,  dividing  ' 
care  and   attention   with  other  and  older    '    '' 
fW'parate  estalilishment  and  the  exduniv*'   = 
it  in  entruHted.     It  maveven  l>ethat  it  - 

name — that  of  its  new-made  ndationn.  Hut  though  it  may  g«>  out 
fron;  itn  old  home,  it  will  not  ceam*  to  lie  the  ohjin^t  of  the  love  ami 
8olicitude  of  it.t  old  s)M)nM)r8,  hut  has  rather  only  enlarge«l  its  cirrle 
of  friends  and  drawn  ahout  it  a  yet  wider  V         '      ' 

To  abandon  the  ti^Mire  and  come  down   '  t*.  the  Ixna- 

iKXhKNT  I*K.\<TITH)\KU  haM  outgrown  it*  .        Its  np»| 

m  will  bear  witness  that  it  has  not  l>ei*n  given  to  undue  bcvMlful- 
m's-<   in   the  \tx\M,  and  it  may  therefore  U»  fierniitltHl  a  few  a 
alive  words  at  tlw  pri-sfut. 

When    the  I'ditor,    six   atid  o?"   '  ■"  — '     ■•      »^--»  »^ — - ... 

nected   with    it.    the  .lournal   ^^       , 

M.  \\  ilkerson,  and  it  had  lH>th  mednal  and  dental 

f  wo  or  three  numlM^rs  were  issueil  when  the  mc«lical  i^^hN'r  n 

and    the    dental    e<litor    a  i    the   sole   dr 

About  the  same  time  I>r.  W  ■  "  '  '  '  '  '    * 

'haw  from  the  umlertaking.  a.. 
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of  its  editor,  who,  however,  soon  found  himself  unable  to  carry  the 
burthen  alone.  A  syndicate  of  dentists  was  therefore  formed,  and  with 
a  very  few  changes  this  Association  has  since  conducted  the  journal 
in  entire  unanimity  of  purpose  and  in  unbroken  harmony.  Com- 
mencing with  a  mere  handful  of  paying  subscribers,  they  have  seen 
the  almost  unknown  journal  grow  into  an  established  and  honored 
position,  until  to-day  it  stands  at  the  head  of  independent  journal- 
ism, with  a  name  that  is  known  and  respected  wherever  educated 
dentistry  has  an  existence.  It  has  always  labored  for  the  good  of 
the  profession  which  it  represented,  and  has  always  kept  its  record 
clean.  With  each  half  year  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  edition,  and  its  business  relations  were  constantly  augmented, 
until  now  few  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  labor  connected  with 
its  issue. 

All  of  those  who  have  been  actively  connected  with  it  are  den- 
tists in  full  practice,  and  the  only  time  that  could  be  devoted  to 
journalism  were  the  moments  stolen  from  sleep  and  honestly  earned 
rest.  The  hour  has  come  when  the  editor,  especially,  upon  whom 
the  main  labor  has  fallen,  must  choose  between  a  practice  which 
demands  all  his  attention,  and  the  duties  attendant  upon  his  office. 
He  is  not  competent  for  both,  and  has  already  made  too  large 
drafts  upon  his  physical  life.  He  chooses  to  stick  to  his  earliest 
love,  and  give  to  dentistry  all  that  there  is  in  him,  and  therefore 
he  retires  from  the  editorial  chair.  The  Independent  Peatti- 
TiONER  has  been  largely  the  child  of  his  brain  and  his  affection, 
and  to  attempt  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  leaves  it  without 
regret  would  be  mere  affectation  ;  and  he  desires  to  carry  with 
him  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  who  have  so  long  patiently 
listened  to  him.  and  he  hopes  and  trusts  that  there  are  many 
readers  who  will  part  from  him  with  regret.  That  he  has  made 
mistakes  no  one  knows  better  than  he,  for  he  had  his  trade 
to  learn,  but  he  knows  they  were  errors  of  the  head  and  not 
of  the  heart,  for  the  best  interests  of  dentistry  have  ever  been  his 
honest  aim. 

He  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  rendering  to 
his  late  associates  the  homage  of  a  grateful  heart  for  their  constant 
and  unwearied  forbearance — too  often  sorely  tried  he  fears — and 
for  their  unfailing  support  and  sympathy  when,  during  the  years  of 
the  past,  they  were  so  urgently  needed.     He  has  tried  always  to  be 
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_'ui<le(i  hy  their  advice,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  at 
iiKMliute  onK>w,  and  in  con8C{uence  he  wm  too  often  ohhgMi  to  •*• 
8«iriio  a  n-Hponsihility  and  be  answerable  for  refultii  which  their  U  ' 

jinl^Miu'iit  rni^^'ht  havj*  bcnoticially  n     '    '    '       ' 

vvorkcil  in  harnioiiy,  without  a  niicti:.  .  .   ,,,..,1 

■  tony,  and  the  editor  had  really  l)ej,'un  nnst  ♦- 

Miiiethin^  of  good  in  him  or  he  rouhl  not  have  secured 

hip  of  such  men  i\&  comiM>rtcd  the  New  York  Hental  .loonuil  A- 

lation.      TruHtinj^  that  the  joiirfuil  ha*«  * 

:in*(T  of    prosperity,    connn   •   '  •   •   the   ii««  :    lu*   a****- 

lateH  to  hirf  old  readtTH  and    .        .nj;  them  th..:  ...  •••^   J"   ??■• 

Indki'KNDKNt  rKAcTiTiON'KR  ii  Still  an  active  one,  * 
•  si^mH  the  helm  to  one  who  proposes  to  give  to  the  journal  his  un- 

divide»l  attention.  W.  (*.  Hakki:tt. 


THK  NKW  SYNDU'ATK. 

Ill  asMumin^'  the  eilitornhipand  busineds  management  of  theorgmo 

f  the   International   Dental  .Journal  Association   we  feel  that  we 
have  taken  a  heavy  load  of   r-  Julity  »i  *  We  h  r  • 

eiitercMi    upon    tin*    work    in  in.      <  ,iof  that    •;  --  ■    nn  lw»4 

serve  our  chosen  profejwion.  and  with  the  full  n  „     that  it 

-i   to   Ik*   larjjcly   a  lal)or  of    love.     The   grand   stride*   n. 
dentintry  during  the  pa«t  few  years  seem  to  demand  a  journal  tl..*' 

fiail    represent  the  spirit  of  progrt*ss.     No  p 
iM«  allowetl  to  interfere  with  i*  !  iii  - 

the  best  ;^<mmI  of  the  dental  \n 
journalH  of  the  day.     They  hi 
past,   and   will  continue  to  supply  the  demand  for 

iitended.  viz..  the  distribution  of  monthly  ca 
The  success  of  the  pres4«nt  ni' 

he  needs  and  wishes  of  tin-  p; 
:io  (*plieiiieral  growth,  but  an  in 
until  it  has  culininatiHl  in  this  { 

-(t  of  independent  journalism.     The  Jot'MXAL  li  to  bt   |m. 
hytlic  International  Dental  .lournal  A^ 
i-<  now  on  the  market.      I*                      '  ^:i   t'; 

who  has   the   interest   of    n.-  11  •..  — .Iff*. 

Stnrk. 
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In  order  to  insure  that  the  control  of  the  Jour:n'AL  shall  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  profession,  none  but  dentists  in  actual  practice 
will  be  allowed  to  subscribe  for  stock.  The  stock  is  non-transfer- 
able, except  to  the  association  issuing,  and  to  which  it  must  be  sold 
at  its  appraised  valuation  when  the  party  holding  it  desires  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  either  from  pleasure,  failure  or  disease.  The  association 
may  replace  stock  so  coming  into  their  possession.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  control  of  the  Journal  getting  into  the  hands  of  the 
few,  the  number  of  shares  that  any  one  person  may  hold  is  limited 
to  four. 

The  management  of  the  Journal  is  to  be  in  our  hands,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  an  Executive  Committee.  The  executive 
officers  and  committee  are  to  be  elected  annually.  A  permanent 
organization  has  been  formed,  and  every  safeguard  has  been  em- 
ployed to  insure  perpetuity.  The  executive  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  are  Louis  Jack,  President;  Benjamin  Lord,  V.  President; 
Geo.  S.  Allan,  Secretary;  C.  N.  Pierce,  Treasurer,  and  0.  E.  Hill, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In  inaugurating  this  en- 
terprise we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  secured  a  coales- 
cence with  The  Independent  Practitioner.  It  was  only  after 
repeated  conferences  that  Dr.  Barrett  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  N.  Y.  Journal  Association  were  convinced  that  our  plans 
gave  promise  of  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  and  that  they  could  better 
serve  the  profession  at  large  by  uniting  with  us.  The  Independent 
Practioner  has  always  taken  high  ground  for  the  good  of  dentistry, 
and  its  columns  have  been  open  to  contributions  that  looked  toward 
the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  dental  education.  Drs.  Barrett, 
Carr,  Francis,  Hill  and  Bodecker,  who  have  done  most  to  advance  the 
interests  of  The  Independent  Practitioner,  have  come  in  heart- 
ily with  the  new  association,  and  while,  by  the  new  arrangement, 
they  will  be  relieved  of  the  arduous  duties  that  formerly  devolved 
upon  them,  will  yet  be  found  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  independent  journalism.  The  amount  of  labor  they 
have  given  toward  establishing  the  Practitioner  upon  a  solid 
basis  will  never  be  known  to  any  except  themselves.  The  profes- 
sion owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  unselfish  efforts  ex- 
pended in  its  behalf.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement  will  receive 
more  encouragement  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  We  shall  at 
least  do  our  part  in  presenting  the  matter  fully  before  the  profes- 


I 
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ii»a 


sion.     Inonler  toaccomplUh  thifi.  Dr.  Barrett  ha«  kindlv  <  1 

to  isstif  the  Aui(U8t  and  S«'j»ti'riilK»r  niiml>en!  of  the  .' 

The  «Ielay  in  issiiin^r  thf  pn-i-nt  nnrn^)or  wm  «! 
(rhiiiiL'*''*  <*onntM't»'«l  with  i\\v  triinsfer  of  ih'-  L.nr 
<licatt».      Hereafter  we  nhall  try  to  mail  n-. 

the  month.  Startinj^  with  the  Indki'KNDEN'T  l'RA<TtTloXKK  m  a 
hariJH,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  make  any  radical  changec  either  to 
tile  form  or  |>olicy  of  the  journal  until  the  eloie  of  ^" 

ume,    when   a   new   name   will   Ik?  »*hoH«»n.  ^  

(Irt'Hrf  will  he  given  to  the  journal.    Knlar^- 

time   to  time  to  meet   ref{tiirenionti).     We  intend  to  puhliih  a  live 

journal,  and  one  that  flhall  l)e  '' in  touch '*  with  the  profemon. 

After  thoroughly  diseussing  the  matter  it  wu 

way  to  do  this  wiw  to  make  the  journal  the  at 

profujwion.      The  HUiM-esjs  of  the  I'lc.n  tithjxki;  ;... 

edly  due  to  thin  )M)licy,  and  we  ho)>e,  by  increafing  the  nu; 

MtiMkholders.  and  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  capital  iit«)ck.  to 

increase  it8  sphere  of  usefulneHtt.       Knowing  full   well   that    Urge 

bodies  are  apt  to  be<M>me  unwiehlly.  we  have  •   '  n 

to   pn-vent   this  by  thorough   orL'ani/ation.      .'.  -.viM.  v.t<« 

have  Ijeen  appointed  with  speritied  duf;-^  T..  perform,      i  hav.- 

been  heretofore  made  to  organize  the  pi  :i,  hut  without  mn 

8ucee8s.     Such    movements   have   been   carried   on  iUiH-r*  i 

medical  journals,  and  we  see  no  good  reaaon  why  the  » 

apply  to  dental  jounudism.     The  sucoom  of  thr  I*k  i«Tiu<'>  t  u    m 

the  past  gives  every  pHimise  for  the  futun*.  n»"'  ^»"  ^""^    '"»'»'  »''^  •«> 

the  dav  when  the  I'i:a<titi(>.nkr  will  be  //ir  » 

as   it   is   now    iu    merit.     To   this*  end   we  deairv   to   inlerMt   m 

nuiiiy  |>orsons  in  the  movement  as  |Mxwible,  antl  thall  if  to 

unite   the   entire    profession    in    it.      We    idiall    make   ;;  *• 

tional  in  character  by  appointiuk'   •  •>rn"<|H.tjdi!il««    in    a!! 

cities  where  men  of  note  can   be    foumi.      Ih****"    «' 

most    active    in    promoting    the   interest   of    ihm 

contident   that   the  times  an»  now   ri|»i»  f«»r  the 

(irst-class  journal  that  shall  l>e  untnun 

Vance  the  cause  of  h     '  'U.      i  u'**! 

of  th(»  nuMi  who  ha\«   .»  -».-i  ^  a*. 

KU ranee  <»f  success  from 

the  growth  of  the  tlentnl  p: 
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pendent  journalism,  and  in  our  effort  to  supply  the  demand  we  are 
but  voicing  the  needs  of  the  profession.  That  our  efforts  may  be 
successful  we  ask  your  hearty  cooperation  and  considerate  indul- 
gence when  needed.  W.  X.  Sudduth. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  FACULTIES. 

As  the  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties  draws  near,  their  prospective  action  becomes  the  subject 
of  consideration.  Eumors  are  rife  of  disaffection,  and  the  possible 
withdrawal  of  some  of  the  colleges  from  the  Association.  We  have 
done  our  best  to  fathom  these  rumors,  and  find  nothing  positive  in 
them.  The  general  feeling  among  the  colleges,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  make  out,  is  that  the  organization  deserves  a  still  fur- 
ther trial.  That  misunderstandings  have  arisen,  and  that  certain 
colleges  have  not  lived  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Association, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  these  may  in  many  instances  be  excused 
on  the  ground  of  a  lack  of  a  full  understanding  of  the  regulations 
adopted;  all  new  organizations  require  time  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  needs  for  which  they  were  intended.  We  should  advise  a  spirit 
of  leniency  and  charity  for  shortcomings  at  the  present  session. 
At  the  same  time  encourage  full  and  free  discussions  in  all  cases. 
Petty  jealousies  should  not  be  allowed  to  creep  in  and  endanger  the 
existence  of  an  organization  that  gives  promise  of  so  much  good  in 
the  future.  Resolutions  looking  toward  instructing  the  Association 
should  be  passed  by  the  several  societies  that  hold  their  sessions 
during  the  present  month.  The  Illinois  State  Society  led  off  in 
the  right  direction  in  the  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan, 
and  published  in  the  June  number  of  The  Independekt  Prac- 
TiTio^^ER.  Under  our  present  system  of  education  our  colleges,  to 
a  large  extent,  are  private  institutions.  The  passage  of  laws  look- 
ing to  the  control  of  the  practice  of  dentistry  have,  in  a  measure, 
compelled  the  colleges  to  respect  the  statutes  of  the  several  States 
where  laws  have  been  passed.  No  State  has,  however,  to  our 
knowledge,  taken  any  action  toward  establishing  any  set  time 
which  a  student  must  fulfill  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  We  must  look  to  the  colleges  themselves  for  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  course  of  instruction,  which  is  so  desirable,  if  we 
would  have  the  degree  represent  any  degree  of  uniformity. 


Ktiiiorml. 

A  frti*  fxpressinn  \\\nn\  the  pnrt  of  tho  Uitj,  m  r«{  •!  la 

the  (iftitul  riofjietioti  of  the  (rouiitry,  would  do  much  to  hnu^  «U>«it 
thi'  ilesired  ciul. 

The  journulH  of  the  country  can  also  do  rnurh.  ai>i1  i.n  'fit  i...*  to 
hesitate  to  puhlish  any  caiieH  of  hatl  faith  on  the  |hi:  <• 

gehooln  reprenented  in  thin  or^Minization.  should  any  nuch  occur.  Tb« 
Indki'Kndknt  Phactitionkk  hajt  liorne  it«  part  in  the  \mtX,  and 
wr   will   ^iiarant4*e  that   \\.a   ixMitinn  in  the  fiit  ,n 

ejjiiivncal  one.      We  see  in  the  AnMociution  of   |i.  .,  ,  *a 

uiiliniited  power  for  ^^imhI.      At  tlie  lth<t   niei'tinj;  <»f  »tinfi 

lieltl  at  Waf(hin|i?ton,  twenty-four  colleffos  were  repr-  ^i 

an  orpini/.ation  of  the  cor|K)rate  teaching  IxkIics  of  oor  coantry 
hart  never  l)efore  }>ei'n  known;  and  if  it  r- 

of  the  firofrssion,  ijreat  things  may  bo  lo«»Ktu  I'Twar'!  t«.  ir..fij  its 
action. 

Ont>  of  the  most  ur^'ent  demandn  at  the  proscnt  time  is  an  r\ 
riion  of  the  coursi*  of  Htudy.      IVrhapn  all  that  cmn  be  ei|N<<*ted  si 
the  present    is  two  full  courxeH  of  seven  months  nich;  bur  k 

forward  to  the  time  when  thre<  *  o 

obtain  a  dental  deirree.      Oiir  ^lu'i.  n  -  .im    m.  !| 

tile  re«|iiired  curriculuni  now  laitl  ilown  in  tw  r 

or  live  months  emdi.    Sufticient  time  i.x  not  allowetl 
ment  of  praetioal  lalntratory  tniininj?.     Our  students  come  to  •• 
now   without   the   previous  instruetion   formerl 
cejjtor's  laboratory,  and  are  im'      •        '  f^^\  m  <«ms« 

where  that   personal   instruetioi.    .,  • — ^>'  *»«"» 

cannot   jM»ssil»ly  Ik*  ^iven  in   the  short    ti 

that  students  who  have  not  had  the  advanta^'«-  i*i  pr 

private  laboratories  are  riH|uire«l  to  attend  a  sp; 

tu res,  or  elm-  takt' a  prt»coptor  while  a"  r 

conrsi'.      That  the  latter  «l;i         '        '  ^ 

evident  by  ItHikin^'  over  tin  »• 

ni'Ut  schools.      Profi'Hsors  a  _  '■ 

oratories,  and  in  some  instances  an»  not  even  • 

tice.    We  are  fully  convinced  that  a  return  to  th>  '\ 

of  a  year  to  bi»  s|KMit   in  a  )  ^r's   la'- 

<ial.      No  institution  ca'  mi-   the  ^.  •» 

the    student    that    i-*    p.  »»\    a    prn  ^ 

practice. 
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As  it  now  stands,  when  a  student  comes  to  our  institutions,  he  is 
turned  over  to  the  assistant  demonstrators,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  un- 
dergraduates, or  graduates  of  short  standing.  Such  instruction 
cannot  supphint  personal  instruction  in  private  laboratories.  The 
result  of  this  change  of  base  in  our  educational  institutions  has 
been  decidedly  detrimental,  but  few  of  the  graduates  of  our  col- 
leges at  the  present  day,  who  have  depended  upon  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  therein,  are  competent  metal-plate  workmen.  But 
few  know  anything  practically  about  crown  and  bridge-work,  and  a 
less  number  can  make  a  continuous  gum  or  porcelain  plate,  unless 
they  have  taken  additional  special  instruction  from  a  specialist  in 
that  line  and  have  paid  an  extra  fee  therefor.  The  majority  of 
students  graduate  with  the  rudiments  of  dentistry  only,  and  must 
look  to  private  instruction  for  the  completion  of  their  dental  edu- 
cation or  go  without.  Under  the  existing  conditions,  which  are 
only  too  palpable,  how  can  any  honest  objection  be  made  against 
the  extension  of  the  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  course 
of  instruction  ?  It  has  been  argued  that  four  or  five  months  is  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  for  a  lecturer  on  any  dental  subject  to  go 
over  his  branch  thoroughly.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  number  of 
didactic  lectures  for  each  week  should  be  decreased,  and  the  student 
given  more  time  for  practical  work  in  the  laboratories.  The  pres- 
ent tendency  of  dental  therapeusis  is  toward  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  of  dental  diseases.  To  understand  correctly  this  line  of 
treatment,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  student  should  have 
practical  work  in  the  histological  and  pathological  laboratories — 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  practical  laboratory  work  in 
chemistry  and  dissection — more  time  for  thorough  preparation  is 
urgently  demanded  for  entrance  upon  the  practice  of  one  of  the 
grandest  specialties  in  medicine,  but  which  can  only  be  practiced 
as  such  by  those  who  have  earned  the  right  to  such  a  position  by 
broad  culture. 


Our  esteemed  contemporary,  The  Western  Dental  Journal,  in 
commenting  on  the  announcement  in  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Dental 
Science  of  the  establishment  of  a  three  years'  graded  course  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  lays  itself  open  to  being  misunderstood. 
Ye  Editor   surely   does   not    desire   to   place    himself    in  opposi- 
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tion  to  higher  eilucation  or  in  the  |KMition  of  v.  t  th« 

|>ossibilitifS  of  <Icntul  cducution.     IIo  favN: — 

•*  If  the   t'nivereity  of    .Mi«hij^nin   winhcfi  to  tvach 

Kfij'fHM'  ill  coti  1  with   '  .....  ^ 

th«'  IrHj^th  of  III  us  111 

tinue  UH  a  purely  dental  school.  it«  profemiont  runnot 

niatiTiiil  to  fill  their  tiiii- 

traneoMrf  matter  niori.' or  ...   ...  :.:. 

In  the  interest  of  the  profenttion  we  would  a«k  the  doctor,  what  u 
pure  donti.stry  ?     There  exist  *' va«t  {KMiiihilitie^ '*  for  dtffereocM 
of  opinion  on  this  <|ueMtion.     We  nioft  fully  believe  thftt  a  denti«t 
hIiouM  l>e  educate<l  with  the  view  of  pnicti«inj(  dentistry — that  h# 
HhouM  he  a    dentist  first,  la.st  and   all   the  time;    hut   that  ho  cmn 
know   too  much  of   tl»e  collateral   liramdiw   we  moit   iitrenuou«ly 
deny.     Dentistry  is  a  bnineh  of  the  healin)(  art,  and   tho*«   who 
practice   it  as  such  should  be  tan  broadly  educated  m  their  nie«n«, 
time  and  capacity  will  admit.     We  moMt  heartily  coincide  with  the 
stand  taken  by  the  University  of*  .Michigan,  and  h- 
of  our  rtchof>ls  fall  in  line.     Tho«4«  schools  tl:   '     ' 
sarily   have  to  accept  a  back   seaf    m.l   \m1 

selves  to  the   position  of  inferior  «  ^ 

full  instruction  in  two  terms  «)f  five  months  each  an  can  irhooU 
that  reijuire  three  terms  of  nine  months  each,  no  n 
their  fa«iliti«'S.     The  capacity  of  -      '  '  -orb  u  iimucu,  auu 

no  amount  of  •*  cramming  "  will  ...i  '.....   ...-:oad  of  tin*"    •  »•"» 

to  actual  pnictical   work.      .\   student   nuiv  **  IhhjW  up  "  f 
amination,  but  not  for  a  life-work. 


ANNor.NiKMK.M 

The   editorial   oflico  will   remain  in   Uui'  •«> 

months,  after  which  it  will   Ih»  removal  tn 

rial  communications  may  1h»  siMit,   for  th'   i  ''. 

Barrett.       Communications    •*.iit    to    th*     ^  •-  **' 

.Mian,  51    West  .'ITth  StrtM'i.  will  also  raoeivo  prompt  • 
We  are  anxious  to  obtain  anything  in  the  form  of  .i 

items  that  is  of  interest  to  the  profession.      Vnd   in  >"  l 

ideas   on    postals;   ilon  t   wait   ^ 
we  will  find  >pa  ••  ^'""  »"  ''"  ^» 
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BIBLIOGEAPHICAL. 

The  Patholo(;y,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases 
OF  Women.  By  Graily  Hewitt,  M.  D.,  London,  F.  R.  C.  P. 
Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women,  University  Col- 
lege, and  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 

A  new  American,  from  the  Fourth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Lon- 
don Edition.  Edited  with  notes,  additions  and  illustrations,  by 
H.  Marion  Sims,  M.  D.  Three  octavo  volumes  of  over  1000 
pages  and  240  illustrations.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat,  771 
Broadway.     1887. 

These  three  volumes  form  numbers  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  valuable 
series  denominated  Medical  Classics.  The  author  is  a  very  clear 
and  forcible  writer,  and  he  does  not  follow  the  beaten  track  pursued 
by  others,  but  presents  many  new,  original  and  valuable  suggestions. 
For  many  years  his  great  work  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  by 
the  profession,  not  alone  of  England,  but  of  America  as  well,  and 
it  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  many  medical  colleges.  The 
edition  from  which  this  is  published  was  in  great  part  rewritten, 
and  the  added  experience  and  knowledge  of  ten  years  was  embodied 
in  it.  Dr.  Sims  then  gave  it  a  thorough  revision,  offering  many 
original  comments  and  criticisms,  and  making  many  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  text  and  the  illustrations.  It  will  be  readily  conceived, 
then,  that  its  completeness  and  thoroughness  cannot  be  called  in 
question.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject,  and 
with  these  volumes  in  his  possession,  the  physician  or  specialist  will 
have  comparatively  little  need  of  anything  further,  for  they  form 
a  library  of  themselves. 

The  work  is  especially  valuable  in  its  consideration  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  changes  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  uterus, 
the  fruitful  source  of  the  so-common  ailments  of  the  women  of 
America.  The  author  believes  that  these  are  seldom  seen  except 
when  the  general  strength  has  been  reduced  by  a  systematic  and 
frequently  long  continued  practice  of  taking  too  little  food.  This 
he  believes  predisposes  to  uterine  displacements,  and  the  treatment 
recommended  commences  with  a  more  careful  attention  to  hygienic 
conditions  and  thorough  nutrition.  He  reverses  the  theory  that  is 
too  often  advanced,  and  teaches  that  local  ailments  largely  depend 
upon  general  ones.  The  illustrations  will  commend  themselves  to 
the  general  practitioner,  from  the  fact  that  they  are,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, of   the  exact  natural  size  of  that  which  they  represent.     The 
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voliiiiies  are  haniliMiiiirly  Ixitind  mid  will  form  an  a*  m  vtU 

aM  iiHcful  addition  to  any  phyHJcian'ii  library. 

FjK<TI  IlKS    ON    I)I^^:.l>Ks   OF   TIIK    H »  \  KT.        \h 

!«•;.'<•  of  IMivHician**  and  Siir"""-    N'U  York.     1 

M.  I)..  \s\\.  !>..  Knuritii  of  tli4>  I' 

tico  of    Medieini'.     Ni'w    Vurk:    K.    H    Tn-ai.    *. '<  1    \\: 

iHsr. 

(oNTItlMI  TION    TO    THK    StiHY    oF   THKIIkakI   ANULrX*.-.       |lj 

.F\MF>   }{.    Lkaminij.    M.    I)       New  York  :    K.  H.  Tr«*«t.    771 

Hroadway.     1S8T 

Tlicsr  two  voliinio  i"»iMi  tlu'  fifth  anu    -!\tn  1       »*  * 

"  Midical  (liujaicH. "     Dr.    (lark   wiw  for  m  »r. .  .q 

many  reH|H»ct«,  the  moHl  arcromplinhed  t.  e 

in  Amerira.     A8  a  lecturi-r  he  waMdirci't.  forcible,  clear  ati  d. 

To  such  a  comidete  system  had  he  redure<l  his  t<  i  that  thcrv 

was  little  ditVuMilty  in  frtllowin^  him  an«I  •  I. 

He  was  emiiH*ntly  '*  instnutivr."  and  thi».  .-  .»  » 

tic  of  his  hook.     All  the  charms  of  his  ditlinti* 
presiTvcd  in  itH  pa^es.  and  even  when  one  o|ienf  it  at  raticlom  and 
commences  a  kind  of  aindesK  |H*niHal,  he  in  certain  wooti  to  have  hi* 
interest  aronsed  and  to  follow  the  chapter  to  the  end.     Tl  »• 

ment's   reflection   will  jirohahly   surprise  him  at  the  ammr  t* 

formation    which    has   U'cn   ;;iven.     Fiirthcrm.r.    i»    ?,  ». 
sentcd  in  such  an  attractive  nuinner.  and  th*  i« 

so  clear  and  lucid,  that  the  )Kiint«  made  will  not  aoun  br  f*  i. 

In  fact,  the  bonk  reads  like  a  novel,  and  the  iubject  tnattrr  m  m 
easily  followed  as  a  hi<»i:raphy.      It  is  adu 

up"  use — f<»r  rcadin;.'  at  o«ld  minuter — U'au-^  i**-  i-nij  p^iiu-n'^'  i- 
so  ilcar  that  it  will  ^tand  alone. 

The  work  of  l)r.  U'amin^  in  more  ^'eneral  in  iU  iv>np«».  i 
as  it  covers,  not  only  tlisi'asesof  the  heart,  but  of  th 
^ansand  others  which  are  relative  to  them.   I' 
o;;raphs,  which  tirsl  ap|Miired  a«  •  •     *    '    ti': 
and  papers  read  U-fnre  it  •  '  •  •'  -■  ' 

ized.   conncM'ted  and   p* 

known  HM  a  very  acute  olwierver  in  |iatholo^ii*al  •  h«.     IU 

a  natunil  (pii<'kni^iiii  of  ear  an«l  iH'ni'plion,  and  •  !• 

ti\ated  by  many  years  of  pr 

As  a  conseijuence,  his  jud^:in.  *  v** 

remarkahlv  clear,  and  he  h  •  ••^*>* 
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many  facts  and  symptoms  which  a  less  careful  observer  would  miss 
altogether.  In  the  consideration  of  the  studies  of  the  therapeutics  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  of  mercury,  for  instance,  the  author  has 
given  the  most  minute  attention  to  the  effects  produced  by  their  ex- 
hibition, and  from  these  observations,  which  are  recorded  with  great 
particularity,  he  is  enabled  to  deduce  many  useful  lessons.  The  book 
is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  chest 
diseases. 

The  Student's  Manual  and  Hand-Book  for  the  Dental  Lab- 
oratory. By  L.  P.  Haskell.  Philadelphia :  The  Welch 
Dental  Company.     1887. 

Dr.  Haskell  is  too  well  known  in  prosthetic  dentistry  to  need  any 
introduction  at  our  hands — or,  indeed,  those  of  any  one  else.  Pos- 
sessed of  intuitive  mechanical  intelligence,  and  with  a  life-time  of 
solid  experience  back  of  him,  his  suggestions  to  the  dental  student 
are  worth  attention.  He  is  one  of  the  *^old-timers"  who  did  not  learn 
his  profession  in  the  age  of  the  "  cheap  and  nasty."  In  the  student 
days  of  Dr.  Haskell  dentists  were  not  made  in  three  months,  and 
there  were  no  diploma  mills  to  grind  out  a  batch  on  the  shortest  possi- 
ble notice.  At  that  time  a  knowledge  of  metallurgy  was  a  necessity, 
and  the  dentist  who  was  not  quite  competent  to  refine  his  own  gold, 
roll  it  out  and  work  it  into  any  conceivable  shape,  could  not  get  a 
situation  as  a  sweeper  and  cleaner.  Many  of  his  hints  are  thrown 
away  upon  students  of  the  Baconian  school,  whose  fit-out  consists  of  a 
pair  of  forceps,  a  lathe,  a  vulcanizer  and  two  or  three  scrapers. 
But  he  who  proposes  to  work  a  laboratory  for  what  it  is  worth  will 
find  much  that  is  valuable.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot  always  agree 
with  him,  and  some  of  his  methods  we  long  ago  discarded,  while  he 
condemns  some  of  our  pet  notions,  but  these  are  usually  the  results 
of  habit,  and  Dr.  HaskelFs  mode  of  working  will  commend  itself 
to  very  many. 

Ueber   Bissarten   und   Bissanomalien.     Ein  Studie  von  Dr. 
Alfred  Sternfeld,  Approb.  Arzt  in  Munchen. 

(Different  Forms  of  Bite  and  Bite  Anomalies.  A  study  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Sternfeld;  a  Qualified  Physician  in  Munich.) 

This  is  a  work  that  deserves  more  attention  than  can  be  given  it 
in  a  brief  review.  The  author  says  that  as  he  finds  the  term 
'^bite^' — occlusion  of  the  teeth — practically  unknown  in  medical 
literature,  he  feels  called  upon  to  define  it,  which  he  does  in  a  gen- 


Kditoruil.  .Va 

cral  way,  m  the  manner  in  wliirh  the  lower  ti-eth  mert  tbr  u. 

in  u  K)>ecial  nentM*,  tlie  {lOMition  a«iiiime<l  hy  a  ttiothlMii  niaiilU  lo»Ar«l 

one  that  haH  teeth.     In  thin  view  he  proceeds  to  deicnljr  all  foruic 

of  nornuil  hite,  and  hr»w  tlii-y  ran  l*e  inf'  '  "  «. 

rtecoM"!  Ijalf  treats  of  ahnornial  hit*  -^  ;.,  ti  .  ^  .  . 

An  index  and  a  hrief  reMiinir  of  tie  ike« 

this  uhefiil  work  yet  more  coni|)h>te. 

The  author  criticises  dental   nomenclature,  and  ioni'r.ri>«  •    •-. 
juHtly.      For   iuHtance,    while,   us  he  says,  tl  I 

••  mcHial  "  are  accepted   in   dentistry         '  f 

the  tcctlj,  they  arc  in  that  nuanit;  '  t; 
ly  he  applied  to  the  cutting'  or  . 

Tlie  work  is  profusi-ly  illustrated,  hut  we  i*annot  say  much  for  the 
artistic  value  of  the  cuts. 

Das  FiLi.KN   i»Ki{  Zaiink  hki  Ixta<tkk  Piij'a.     Vol  Li  t»wii) 
Wahnkkkos.    /aiinahzt    in    Kkkijn.     VerUig  ror    *      »   -    » 

SoUH.        1  .^>N. 

(The   Filling:  «.f    Teeth   with   Intact    ruljis.      By  I.  \Va 
IK'HtiMt  in  lierlin.) 

Thiri    very  haindsonicly   printe<l   work   is  df  *■  -• 

Dcpjirtmcnt  of  the   TniviThity  nf  Berlin.      A:     

cluipter  on  (*nrie8,  the  different  methiMls  of  filling  tei»th,  ti 

ing  of  cavities  dry.  etc..  the  author  in  cons(*cutive  chaptcn  c«>( 

ers   the   different    forms   of    cavities,   and   the  l»wil   n; 

mctluxU  for  lillinj^'  them.     The  volume  i«   '        ' 

and  fnrms  a  valnalde  addition  to  the  lihruii. -•  .  .>.  ■-  ^. .........  ».., 

(ternuiii  hin^nia^e. 

!*in»T(MiUAriiic  Illi  sthath»ss  of  Skix  I)i?»h\  !4h# 

work  on   Oermatidojfv.     An  Atlas    and    Te\ 

Hy   (iF.niccjK   IhsuvFox.    A.    .M..  M.  D.      N  r.     i. 

Treat,  77  1    Bri»adway. 

Parts  Three  and  Four  of  this  invaluahle  and  lirauliful  work  rf»n 
tain  illustrations  of  KcwMua  (ruhrumct  s«|uam<»«un> 
intertrigo,  faciei*-?,  harhne  and  syphihxlen 
sis,  hermatitiM  and  Psoriasis.     Some  •  '  ' 
womlerfully   true  repre- "''''"•>■  "^ 
will  he  simply  essential  t- 

(.\    considerahle  num>M>r  of    {uimphlets  and  wnall  pot' 
have  reache<l  us,  hut  it  ;  *ihl«»  ihaC  wr  •h«»ttM  &aU 

nmm  to  notice  them  in  tin-  uliu-- •./ 
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A  NEW  DENTAL  SYEINGE. 


BY    M.    G.    JENISON,  M.  D. ,  D.  D.  S  ,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Recently  there  have  been  several  suggestions  in  the  dental  journals  as  to  the 
best  method  of  keeping  syringes  in  order.  When  they  are  not  so  vi^e  all  know 
the  annoyance  that  results,  such  as  a  dry  piston  that  requires  a  long  time  to  put 
in  operation,  and  leaky  packing  that  allows  the  medicine  to  drop  on  the  opera- 
tor's hands  or  upon  the  patient.     If  a  bulb  syringe  is  used  it  soon  breaks  and 

leaks,  but  the  almost 
absolute  necessity  for 
some  instrument  of 
this  description  is 
met  with  every  day 
in  any  full  practice. 
In  abscesses,  necro- 
sis, pyorrhoea,  etc., 
the  remedial  agent 
must  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  dis- 
eased part  to  produce 
the  best  result,  and 
as  in  many  cases  we 
wish  to  employ  two 
or  more  remedies  so 
is  the  annoyance  of 
some  forms  of  syr- 
inge increased  by  the 
time  and  trouble  re- 
quired in  changing 
and  cleansing. 

My  Syringe,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  is  different  in  principle  and  application  from  any  I  have 
seen  for  dental  purposes,  and  to  me  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  many 
I  have  tried.  As  will  be  seen,  no  piston  is  employed,  the  air  pressure  or  cushion 
taking  the  place  of  it,  and  that  does  not  become  dry  and  fail  to  work.  The 
bulb  used  to  apply  the  force  can  be  as  easily  controlled  as  any  piston,  and  is  so 
situated  that  the  medicines  do  not  enter  it,  the  air  entering  the  bottle  at  the  top, 
forcing  the  remedies  down  and  through  the  tube,  starting  at  the  bottom.  If 
any  of  the  air  should  pass  entirely  through  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  which  is 
not  likely,  it  first  passes  through  the  medicine,  rendering  it  harmless. 

The  screw-topped  bottle  admits  of  rapid  changes  and  thorough  cleansing. 
The  bulb  and  attachment  are  of  rubber,  and  the  tube  leading  from  the  bottle  is 
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of  iiii'tnl.      I'Intiiia  in  proltatily  lio«t  for  thin,  th«MiKb  not 
iM  (uii|il'>yri|  NhouM  <!iiil  in  n  (iii<-  (;m|i|  iMiint.     In  Ui«  oa*  of  thii  •ynm^,  m^w^ljk 
»w»in«   othtTw,    nil   njHMi<ttant  in  an  lulvantn;-      '  -*       •  -\  nuniiitT.     Tb*    '  »■ 

\ui  variiMl  from  tlint  uhirh  will  carry  on.  |.«  Ihniaick  iWm  1-  ■ '^ 

tulM<  X4t   that   whirh  in  Htn*nf(   onr)Ut;h  to  fore*  •  rooMdjr  UmmKk  anv 
trni't,  iir  to  tlioroii(;hIy  ('lfnriM«  any  %\*tH\  .'  wv  mn  Uttbl*  lo  ■»■•  mUk 

All  that  I  cliiiiii  ill  thin  in  a  n«*w  ailaptk  xflCakUabMl  f>rin<-ii4r«    ai^I 

that  haM  ^ivon  nie  ('<>iii|il<<to  watiNfaction  whoro  |MiUi'»lri|nraJ  1 
tliiN  form  of  tr<*atini«nt  oxiNt. 


(iAS  KrHNAfF^S,   KNAMKI.  Fill  rvns    FTP 


A    HKI'I.Y    TO    l»l(     WILLIAM    IIKKHKKT    H<>I.I.I5(n'  AMTK  I.K    191    fHK    Jt  »■  RrSIMa  (iT 
TIIK    IMiKI'KXDKXT    FRALTITIollKII 

II Y    r.   II.  LAXn. 


Thi*  rnntm  I)r.  Hollinii  ImN  viUnl  hnvr  no  relation  t»*  my  iin|m>rfiaM«to. 
h«<  o|H>nly  ronfrMNCN  in  tli«>  N«>ntoni'o  in  which  ho  a<lmita  thai  I  nm  -tA»* 
the  iiM)  of  nitro^i«ii  nml  the  nrrnn^'mifntit  of  |«rtA.      Wo   want  no  IwCtrr 
•loncn  (if    hill  entin*    i^mtrnncH*  of   the  valuai>lA  fr>«tarv«  f>f  thtm^  tmrwmt^mm, 
T\\t'  niiTi*  uNi44>rtioii  that  lir  iit  <<ntitl«*<l  to  thr  uri|^nal  fUarorrrj  im  mo  mruWmr^  oi 
the  fat-tH.      My  ^'ri'at«<Ht  Ntir|iriN«<  in  that  in  *m»  imtaae*  h»  rlaiow  In  lui««>   m 
j(M't4Ml  hot  nir  into  th«*  mudlc  and  thm  imlircKHly  ailmila  thai  it  w«a  m  iW 
liiiHtioi)  i-hamtH'r.  ami  in  aiiotlii>r  M<iitcii<  •>  li-  -«1(ia*Il) 

|ir<Nlu«'ci|  a  Nc|tarato   m«>anN  for  tin- puri«Hi«-     .    -  .,     •._  .    ■-     „    :.-lW»*u' 

Mo.      I>i«l  ho  rcalixo  that  tho  ntiiio«|»hcr(*  coukl  |i«m  lhrvHii;h  tlii*  •*»•  9m\ 
arranc<>mi«tit  of  |Mir-tii  f     Ami   uhtMi  hr  «u|>|>lriiirnta  hu  rvntark*  »ilK  ikr 
tion  that  lu«  coiiM  not  (*oiii|iri>h«<n<i  why  thi*   wa*  ••»  .-••-»'•    •»-'     ••  •    H»  r-—...- 
that  tluN  ilifTcrenci*  wa*  oiu*  of  the  iiMMt  %'alua)tlr  |>art  ««  '    *i**--lk 

t4<Ntiinony  ix  nil  tho  oviiloncr  niMnliil  to  vin<licat«t  my  c»otir«*  r>. 

Sime  my  furnace  ha*  Inhmi  on  thi'  marV    •  '  "       '   '  \rt   mmt  ui 

iiM«  III  iii'nrly  cvory  Stnti-  in  the  rni<>n     •  •     >  ii  «••  tm 

oxhihition  iMtfon^  tho  Aniorican  m*ntal  AsMH^iatioti  in  AukuaI.  l*fW.  «>«M«M«rwa 
in>;  my  HyHti-m  of  rowtoriiiK'  anil  ii"" 
tal  •»<Mii>ti.H  yrnrii  |»r«'vioUN  l«<  thi-  .  ., 

covortnl   that  Nuch  thin^v  are  a«'tually  »uccraaf al  f     la  ihmrwimt-  •-«l  lk» 

ha.N  not  ovrii  thoii^'ht  of  or  n'forr*««l  lo  iho  ttxni 
that  ^'aNint;   in  thio   to  certain  coni|"»nent  |iart«  ■-'> 

If  he  woulil  like  t<i  knoM  jtiNt  what  the  r««ci»i«  U,  I  ran  a  I 

aN  ho  HooiiiN  to  In<  Nonii>what  familiar  with  arhtatl  '  i   < 

riM-eivr  an<l  w«»Iromi«  all  lh«»«M<  who  ha%"e  t-   '     ■•• 

I  ran  |»r<N|iir««  \«iliieNNi>N  who  ft*Ni»l.-«l   li. 
ami  |Mirci>lain  many  year*  prrrUHiN  l«»  any  itau*«  thai  l»f    i 
I  <*an  nIiow  l>y  the  IJIcn  ni    '      "  ""'        '*     " 

Near    prrvioim    l<i   lln'    i;» 
J 
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who  can  testify  to  my  experiments  with  nitrous  oxide  gas  and  coal  gas  in  the 
blowpipe,  as  also  pure  oxygen  and  coal  gas,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the 
effects  of  nitrogen  in  combination  with  them.  All  these,  including  the  injec- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  into  the  muffle,  were  successfully  applied  to  coal  fur- 
naces anterior  to  the  production  of  any  gas  furnace.  In  conclusion,  as  Dr. 
Rollins  has  intimated  that  he  does  not  care  to  refer  to  this  matter  again,  per- 
haps it  will  be  just  as  well  to  let  it  rest  here. 


IS  DENTISTRY  A  LIBERAL  PROFESSION  ? 

When  the  American  Medical  Association  instituted  a  section  on  dentistry,  it 
recognized  to  a  degree  the  claim  of  some  dentists  that  their  art  is  properly  one 
of  the  legitimate  specialties  of  medicine.  While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
dentistry  should  occupy  this  position  in  medicine,  it  is  just  as  certainly  true 
that  at  the  present  it  does  not.  The  education  in  dental  schools  is  not  that 
given  to  doctors  of  medicine;  the  restrictions  of  dental  practice,  and  the  legal 
requirements  of  dentists,  are  not  ihose  that  are  applied  to  physicians,  and. 
especially  does  the  true  professional  sentiment,  the  esprit  cle  corps,  seem  to  be 
wofully  lacking  among  our  brethren  of  the  forceps  and  drill.  If  dentistry 
would  lay  claim  to  the  prerogatives  of  a  liberal  profession,  it  must  first  estab- 
lish the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  this  cannot  be  done  at  present. 

One  of  the  most-  noticeable  derelictions  of  dentistry,  one  that  is  neither 
creditable  nor  humane,  is  the  general  lack  of  charitable  work  by  the  fraternity 
If  dentistry  is  only  a  luxury  that  those  who  pay  can  have,  but  that  the  poor 
can  very  well  do  without,  there  is  no  need  for  gratuitous  work,  but  no  dentist 
will  admit  that  his  vocation  is  anything  but  a  necessity  to  the  people.  If,  then, 
the  views  of  the  dentist  are  accepted  as  true,  we  have  an  immense  population, 
with  an  urgent  need  which  cannot  be  gratified,  because  there  is  no  provision 
for  charitable  work.  In  Allegheny  county,  with  a  population  of  half  a  million 
people,  with  charitable  organizations  covering  nearly  the  whole  field  of  human 
necessities,  the  dental  profession  alone  withholds  its  gratuitous  services.  Doubt- 
less there  are  benevolent  individuals  in  the  guild  who  give  their  skill  sometimes 
to  suffering  poverty,  but  this  is  not  enough;  it  is  in  such  cases  a  personal,  and 
not  a  professional  benevolence.  What  is  needed  is  an  organized  charity,  a  den- 
tal dispensary  for  the  poor.  This  will  in  itself  do  much  to  lift  dentistry  out  of 
the  realms  of  trade,  and  clothe  it  with  the  dignity  of  a  liberal  profession  — 
Pittsburgh  Medical  Review. 

It  is  sometimes  well  to  view  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  to  obtain  a  lesson 
from  our  critics.  For  this  reason  we  give  place  to  the  above  at  the  request  of 
a  dental  friend. — Editor. 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 
SOUTHERN      DENTAL     ASSOCIATION. 
A  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Associations  will  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  com 
mencing  August  28,  1888.     This  will  be  the  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  20th  of  the  Southern  Society,  and  for  the  sessions  the  committees 
of  the  two  have  provided  the  following  progranmie  : 
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Ti-KMr>AY  MoHMi.xo.  Ham  — .S<i|Mir«t4i  ni«iiliiica  of  iIm  two  Am.*- ^^t v.*..  t.* 
thf  iMiyiiHMit  of  duuM,  tho  r«>ctMviuK  of  rre<loiituil«  ao«1  iIm  inn-a  • 
liiiiiiii«'f«>i 

f<ir  til*-  •>xniiiiiifilioii  of  till*  |ut|Mi 

I'lKMiMY  KvKXiMo.  7  :U)  I-    M    -<An  ibo  joint  rnmitm  to  oaljr  fur  ariMitaAr  mhI 
x'M-ial   |iur|NNi«<M.  iiittltiii^  liiit  |ir<»ri"«Hii(iial    «iiltj**<-t«  will  br  dtarttHwal   or    »-|«^ 
n|H»n)       Mfi'tin^  of  the  joint  •     '  '    -  ...        .     . ..    ,^ 

II    II    CutcliiiiK'       rn*oii|fiit  li 

hiM'iiNMioii  on  till*  Hniiiv.     K«'|*ortji  of  joint  itMnniitlrmi  mnA  diarttflMon 
Announi'tMniMitM  from  th<<  Clmir      A(ljoumm<«nt 

VVKiiN»ii)AY   MoiiMxii.  U  A    M  — Movtiny  of  thi<    joint   arvA^*!!.  |>rrM*iri|  >j^wf 
l>y  It    11.  Cittiliintf. 

WkIiMCMDAV    AKTKItXOOlf — To  Iw  <lt*Vot4»<l  to    ihf>    wurll  of  tW    |u««l    •^jcnmil 
r«HtH,  or  to  linfiint*tiH  ni<M>tinfpt  of  tli<>  AMWN'iation*  if  Btirh  ah^NiU  \m>  ni  r»— 

i4i  t'linicM 

\S'kI>NK.s|iA  V     KvKMNi.     7  !in  i-     v         Mi.«.|iii.'  .if    i.iinl   •(••■Uiti     fir«-«kl«w|  .>«xr  !•« 

Frank  Al>lM>t( 

Tiit'iiMiiAY  Moiixtxii,  i>  A    M      MiM*tinic  of  joint  M>*«iun.  |ira»ii|r«l  twvr  l*^  K 
II.  Ciit<  hin>:. 

Till  iiMDAY  ArrKUN'<N»x.-  C*4>iniiiitt4<v  work,  or  liu*itH>aa  mc*-' 

Till  KHDAY    KVKMXD,  7.3<l    I*.    M.  — M««<*tillk'    of    joint    ««MioB 

Kriiiik  AWhott 

KiiiiiAY  MoK.xiXf),  9  A.  M  — M«<«tinK  of  tht*  joint  wfmtkan.  powwUd  owr  hf  B 
li    ('iit4-liiii^. 

Khioav  ArTKitMtMix,  W  r    m  — S'lmmt**  m..  im.'*  (if  llio  two  AMoHalAaA*  fur 
till*  Hi>|«H*iion  of  |ila<*<«  of  n««xt  ni<««'tin^.  1 1  n  uf  i^Acwr*.  mkI  tlir  tf»>  >^ 

tii»n  of  Hurli  othiT  ttii^iiiii'Hii  AM  nmy  it>ini*  * 

KiiiOAY  KvK.MXti.  7.:{i»  •     "      \i     ••■•  ^ — .»o.   iiriiilnl   *■• 

i'l-iuik   AliUitt 

SATt'llDAY    Mi»hm:«u,  H.80  •-• 

Satihiiay  A>tki<!«<io?i.  8  p.  m.-  SrimnHf  nirvHjnic  "f    tin*  tw«  A*  • 

for  rloHihv:  I'l 

Tlio  joiiii  .  .^  will  Ih'  «*«1Uh1  in  tJu*  foilowinir  ar«lor,M»i  ••jrr%*i..- 

fiiilint;  U>  r«*M|Miii«l  will  Im^  imimmhI  mul  inH  ik^n  caUmI  until  «U  tli*  «lliaf«  Im** 
lM«*«n. 

ri»«'  n*|Nirtii  of  !h«»iM«  «iimniitt««os  will  \m  wHtt«*n  Mtd  ti<f»rw»l  by  tW  rkatrtr^* 
iiikI  will  N|N*«<ify  the  |in|N«ni  to  hm  |irr«<nt«*tl  ami  thr  or%Wr  in  wkk4  i 
»H.  riii.l.  iin.l  Hn«'li  .ul.j.Mt*  f  •^'b  •u«ir««i»4M  ••  tW?  mftf  -ti* 

to  lirini*  to  ihr  «!•■'•• •    'i,.    , — 

Ol-KIIATIVK    h.    .  .....    II     \'  df  tko  M^l    A*' 

tion;  K.  T.  Durl.y.  ot  ih.'  Am.ti.nn  |i«nt«l  A«*»  ••**•      •*'^  •*  *** 

U«  |>ri*««>nt<>i|   by  (Jo«».  II    Winkl.  r 
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Histology  and  Microscopy, — Frank  Abbott,  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation; John  G.  McCuUock,  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association,  Chairmen. 
Eeport  by  Frank  Abbott. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.— John  C   Story,  of  the  Southern  Den- 
tal Association;  A.  W.  Harlan,  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  Chairmen 
Report  by  John  C   Story. 

Physiology  and  Etiology. — H.  A  Smith,  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion;  E  S.  Chisholm,  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association,  Chairmen.  Report 
by  H.  A.  Smith. 

Anatomy,  Pathology  and  Surgery. — Morgan  Adams,  of  the  Southern 
Dental  Association;  T.  W.  Brophy,  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  Chair- 
men.    Report  by  Morgan  Adams. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Metallurgy  and  Chemistry. — J.  Rollo  Knapp,  of 
the  American  Dental  Association;  V.  E.  Turner,  of  the  Southern  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, Chairmen.     Report  by  J.  Rollo  Knapp. 

Dental  Education,  Literature  and  Nomenclature. — J.  Taft,  of  the 
Southern  Dental  Association;  W.  H  Atkinson,  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, Chairmen.     Report  by  J.  Taft. 

Hygiene. — Geo.  J.  Friedrichs,  of  the  American  Dental  Association;  J.  L. 
Mewburn,  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association,  Chairmen.  Report  by  George  J. 
Friedrichs. 

Committee  on  Voluntary  Papers. — G.  F.  S   Wright,  of  the  Southern  Den- 
tal Association;  S.  H   Guilford,  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  Chairmen. 
This  committee  will  examine  all  papers  not  previously  presented  to  the  other 
committees,  and  those  that  are  accepted   they   will    refer   to   the   appropriate 
committees. 

All  papers  to  be  read  before  the  joint  session,  except  the  two  Presidents' 
addresses,  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate 
joint  committees  who  will  examine  them  and  report  those  only  they  deem 
worthy  of  presentation  to  the  joint  session 

The  following  rules  of  order  will  govern  this  joint  session  : 
No  member  of  either  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  the  floor  unless  he  is  in 
good  standing  and  his  dues  are  fully  paid. 

No  person  shall  speak  more  than  twice  upon  the  same  subject  nor  more  than 
ten  minutes  in  all,  unless  consent  is  given  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  joint 
session. 

No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  address  the  meeting  before  giving  his  name  and 
residence,  which  shall  be  distinctly  announced  from  the  chair. 

When  a  paper  has  been  read  it  shall  at  once  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  from  which  it  came. 

Any  paper  or  report  to  be  entitled  to  publication  in  the  transactions  must  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Publication  Committee  by  the  15th  of  September, 
1888,  and  must  be  so  prepared  that  the  proof-sheets  furnished  the  author  shall 
be  returned  to  the  committee  without  material  alteration  or  addition. 

Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  the  authority  governing  this  meeting,  if  any 
is  needed  more  than  is  embodied  in  the  foregoing  rules. 
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CONNWmCUT  VALLKY  AND  MASSACIIUSKTTS  hKNTAL  #* 

Th«<  ConiKHrticut  Vnllt^y  DiMitnl  Sorioty  and  tlie  MajM^rhuwHU  Ii^nUkJ  s< 
will  holil  II  CiiiMii  Mi'i'titi.  Uin  «iii  th»  UHh.  Iltb.   I'ilh  m»\    \Mh  td  Jul 

iinxt,  lit  tlM<  liiHtitiit<-  of    i  "^y. 

All  til*'  <l<Mit4tl  H4M'i«'tii>H   ill    Now    Etitclatwl  will  \m  iiiviUmI  to  anil*  wnh  X^mtm. 
•  >  tliitt  tlio  muotiut;   |irt*iiii>M>M  U*  Im<  th**   larv'^t  rvrr   b«hl   in  tlu«  |«rt  of  iW 
I  ouiitry. 

I'r«>KratniiK*it  raw   U*  olitniiitMl   ij|M>n  applirati*'!!  Ui  tb<*  Swrvlary  ol   ••tcWv 
S<M'ioty. 

*J    }•     KvM>>.  M.  1).,1).  D.  S  .fUThriily  T ••     •        !!*«•. 

S«MTvt«ry  MaAa 
(IKO.  A.  Maxkirlii.  I>    I).  S..  IIo|yuk«.  Ma*. 

S««on»t4iry  ('•ma.  Vaiio)    iiraiAi  s^jcirij 

NKW  JKUSKY  STATE  DENTAL  SiJC'ICTV. 
The  •'ij^htii'iitli  niiiiuiil  fH*fiNi(in  of  llu*  Ni'w   .Ii«r  wtll 

i'«»nv«'iM»  ttt   till'   \Vi«««t    KihI   II«it4>l,  Anhury   I'ark.  "•   -• 

10  ii'rIiK'k.  A.  M.,  aiiil   iMiiitiiuio   in   Ni>^uiioii   until  final  •<!, 
iiiiiiilN<r    of    valuable    |»a|M'nt    mrv    pnHniM**!    by     in«n     otf    pn  ' 
iii*ii<-<>.  mill  iiii|Htrtaiit   rliiiit-H  in   (  -  '     '      '      -   "   bo  ifivMi      An   ijiiu«itaiif 

|jiri^'«<  ami   |>r<i|itiil»|t'  iiif«<(iiu'  i-   ■  I. 

ClIAJi.  A.  Ukkkkm.  St^mtar 

S7  KulUm  Mfvi.  >r«a/li. 

DENTAL  CONVENTION. 

A    iiHM'tiii^   <if  Ihi-    iiiimiiImth  of  th«'  I*!"*  •■       1 

iari«»  will  Ih-  lirlil  ill  the  Colliijt»  «>f   lK»nti---  ..     _  _ 
jit    tliriMi  n'cliM'k.    I*.  M.,   for  tbo   forination  t>f  a  IVpiilaJ  ^ 
\«ill  In«  coiitiiiiiiHl   on   tlii>   folliiwin^  •Uy,   «' 

ti-iltiiti*<|  liv  |iroiiiiiiriit  iii««nilN<m  of  tli««  |in>ft«N., 

inlii       All  AiiH'rii-iin  l>iMitii«tjt  an*  «*<>rtlially  in«i('-l  to  i 

By  onlvr, 

ifRo   «      i»«vi^.  HartvlArj.  |iw  tvw» 

WISCONSIN  8TATE  DENTAL  WH'ICTY 
riu»  oik'bU^Mitli  iinnunl  niiM<tinK'  "f  »*»«'  Wi«.oii«in  Slair  IWaIaI  ?V«rtHy  • 
lli'lti  ill   Mll\%iiliki>4\  roiiiiiMMK-lliK'    ' 

A  k<nm1  iiiiiiilN<r  of  |tii|M>m  u|Min  il^ .  . 

Kivrn  by  |inuiiiin<nt  nii*iiilM*ni  of  Ibr  |>n»f»«a4«««»  ^  '*^ 

MlSSOl   Ul    MAlf-    I'fNl    \l       ^ 

Tin-  Mi-^.Miri  Stnt.'  U'lital   \«*'-Mtiti.'M  %•  ill  K-'  '  •*»»•< 

iii»;  nt  I'lTtli' SjinnkC*,  \Vi%rmi»l.iit  ^-    M-      '»» 

An  nttrnrtivr  |>ni»;ramm«'  l*a»  U'«»n  pniTnlwl.  » 
nr»»  ttinlially  invit«sl  to  U*  |»n'<M'nt  U  ,.  .  . »- 
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Dii.  W.  H.  Taggart  of  Freeport,  III.,  has  devised  an  implement  which 
should  bo  in  the  possession  of  every  operative  dentist  It  is  a  Corundum  Point 
and  Disk  Maker,  and  for  simplicity  of  construction  and  effectiveness  it  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Moulds  for  the  different  forms  accompany  it,  and  any 
office  boy  or  girl  can  turn  out  the  most  perfect  corundum  points  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  or  thirty  an  hour  without  help  from  the  dentist.  We  have  been  using 
them  for  some  time  with  great  satisfaction.  Their  cost  is  merel^  nominal,  and 
pi'ovided  with  the  machine  the  dentist  can  use  them  as  freely  and  with  as  little 
ri^gard  for  economy  as  though  they  grew  spontaneously,  for  the  supply  will  be  in 
exhaustible.  The  forms  supplied  are  admirable, and  the  points  and  disks  can  hv. 
made  from  any  grade  of  corundum,  old  lathe  wheels  being  utilized  in  their 
manufacture.  Blank  mandrels  can  easily  be  made  from  Stub's  wire,  gauge  No. 
43,  or  they  can  be  purchased  at  a  small  expense,  and  a  supply  once  obtained, 
they  can  be  used  again  and  again  for  an  indefinite  time.  We  can  most  heartily 
commend  the  machine  as  an  economical  investment  for  every  operative  dentist, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  of  a  never-ending  supply  of  one  of  the 
essentials  for  good  work. 


The  further  extension  of  the  dental  college  term  is  talked  of  in  some 
quarters,  which  reminds  us  of  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the  most  expeiienced 
teachers  in  the  ])rofession.  He  had  been  succeeded  in  a  well-established  school 
by  a  man  of  his  own  leaching,  and  in  answer  to  our  question  as  to  how  his 
successor  would  get  on,  said  :  "He'll  have  trouble  to  get  through  his  term  " 
"  How  so  ^"  '■  He'll  tell  all  there  is  of  it  in  less  than  three  months  My  own 
trouble  consisted  in  finding  something  to  say  that  I  had  not  already  said,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  letting  the  students  know  that  I  had  not  overdrawn  my 
account"  "  Is  that  why  you  bombarded  us  with  two  lectures  on  '  Epochs  in 
Dentistry'  i"'  '*  Just  so."  More  work  and  less  talk  would  come  nearer  meeting 
the  average  student's  requirements. —  Dental  Exchange. 

Hum  !  Let  us  see.  A  three  months'  course  means  thirteen,  or  twenty-six 
hours  of  instruction,  according  to  whether  the  professor  in  question  lectured 
once  or  twice  a  week  If  he  lectured  three  times,  either  the  faculty  was  a 
small  one  or  some  of  the  rest  were  cut  short.  Twenty-six  hours!  And  he 
overdrew  his  account — told  all  there  was  in  his  department  in  a  three-months' 
course — exhausted  dentistry  in  thirteen  weeks.  Well,  we  should  say  that  it 
was  high  time  that  he  was  superseded,  and  a  man  was  found  whose  pond  was 
not  so  soon  pumped  dry. 

The  editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science  is  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate. He  seems  to  be  possessed  by  a  kind  of  American-dentist-phobia,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  obnoxious  class  will  persist  in  visiting  and  even  settling  in  London 
and  other  English  cities  ;  what  is  worse,  they  seem  to  get  on  very  well,  and 
what  is  worst.  Englishmen  and  English  newspapers  will  magnify  American  den- 
tistry The  respected  editor  struggles  manfully  with  the  situation,  but  the  tide 
seems  to  be  against  him.  We  can  assure  him  that  there  are  very  respectable 
men  and  fairly  skillful  operators  among  American  dentists,   and  when  they 
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know  a  thiiik'  tht<y  likt«  Ui  havw  aJl  the  rnrt  of  thm  imtt-mt^m  l«^rT>  ft  t.. 
iin%  thcri'  aro  far  Uh>  many  i|ua('kii  an<l  un|fniM'i|ilMl  ailtr. 

ji  f/iint   ri'«'«ill'  h  f-  -jnl. 

'I'-nflntM    ill    tli       ^  _  ..^..-f^t 

int  rviTii  our  KiitcliMH  Itrvthrcii  nrr  ixit  anvej(«il  hy  a 
I*.  S.  —  W««  MMJ   l»y    thr   Init    tiiiinl-  r    th    ■ 

liin  ilnwiiii,  ail'?  '  '!•   ••-■"•»■   I  •    .  • 

Kntwn,  who  i 

TiiK  CiiAiKMAX  of  Section  VI  of  thr    Am.ri.nn  Iv  ntnl   \..-- Mti-n  fiA*  ..  ni 
•  till'  MK'nilMTM  tho  fol|owinf(  circulai 

vv ••l«'iiiiii>«l  froiii  III 

|)KAK    l>«KT«»|l  .....    .iJI    I>ir.lrtl     V. 

ihI  Ktiolof^y)  d<*iiir«a  to  olitain  more  exart  inform  > 
I  t4M«tli       Will   yiiii  |i|i*nM4>  nu\  in  th«- 

)ir  aiiiiUHl  iiiiM'tiii^  at  l^»uiMvill«>    l»y  ui -.'..•.  i.^tum^  «».i 

irniiiK'  tin*  jmpor  projuptly  to  H    A    > 

1  . 

I.         \\  lull      |>l  <>|Mi|  t  loll      III        ><>iir     rOMMI     of       in.^  '.Itt'itr  ..,i\ 
^IICtM'MMful    ' 

II  If  niiy  liavu  failf<l.  what  wan  tbo  tmuiH*  «if  soeh  fai 

III  ho     illl|tlltr  '  ■  •  ' 

IV.      What  .lo,  „ 

Du.  HtiHicRT  lioxAM.,  in  th.    .  -  » 

hiniito  (mere.  rhl. )  aii<i  knIiih-  utv 
>xeH  tht*  fn>e  iiMiiiie,  n»  may  Im»  Mwn  by  li 

>liitioii       C'arlMilii*   n<'i*l    nii<l    i<>ili 

riKiM   .'t<ltnixtiin<   with  rnrlcijit    a 

'  'onH«H|ui<ntly  thu  two  alMiuIfl  ne\ 
)iri')iui .it loiiN  an   i'iirlM>liit<<  •if  < 
iin<   iiiiiiiiipiiliblr,  UM   thi'  iatt*  < 
1 1  III*  In  inert  liy  olive  oil.  the  latt««r  Hxinic  \h»  pli 
l>arilluM  M|M)ri'H  nt'  lc  and  •! 

Ml  rnrlMilixiHl  uil  l*-.  ;  -... 

Hkv.  W.  II    !>AU.t^ 
luiM  Im'oii  •<x|N>riiiM*iitti 

"InptiiiK    thi'mM<lvi>«    to    chaiiK***! 

'■rtniii    >>|-^'aiii«<ii' 
1'   III   tlir   lalr  <'|    .  ^ 

III*    rcarhml    a    ftoint    where    h«<  wn 
'  ill     II     litthv    an     lh«'   or 

\fti'r   twM   months    th«'    ■ 

ik^niii  iiliji^'i'il  to  halt  iiiiti'. 

'I     he    wai*    oMi»;im|    t4i   wait 

N«'r«'  foiiiiil  rtt  107  ,  147     '"  •■"  ""  "• "  •■••"•  •••  " 

tml   put  III!  «ii«l  to  the  o\| 
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Dr.  Whitelaw  says  that  water  forms  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  living 
animals  and  plants,  and  covers  about  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Prof.  Chaussier  dried  the  body  of  a  man  in  an  oven,  like  a  brick  in  a  kiln,  and 
after  desiccation  it  weighed  only  twelve  pounds.  Rather  more  than  a  pound  of 
water  is  exhaled  daily  by  the  breath,  about  If  pounds  by  the  skin,  and  2f 
pounds  by  the  kidneys,  making  the  daily  emissions  of  water  by  the  body  about 
5|  pounds,  or  not  quite  three  quarts. — Scientific  American. 

Foreign  money  orders  are  sometimes  sent  us  without  any  definite  separate 
advices  Such  orders  are  stopped  at  the  New  York  post-office  and  exchanged 
for  American  money  orders,  which  are  forwarded  without  the  name  of  the 
sender,  and  we  have  no  means  of  determining  to  whom  they  should  be  credited. 
When  international  money  orders  are  sent  a  separate  letter  or  postal  card 
should  inform  us  of  the  amount  and  by  whom  it  is  sent. 

Dr  Laplace  has  found  that  antiseptic  dressings,  as  ordinarily  prepared,  do 
not  have  the  effect  expected,  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  inert  albuminate  of 
mercury.  The  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  adding  tartaric  acid,  four  or  five 
times  the  weight  of  the  corrosive  sublimate.  In  preparing  the  dressings  Dr.  La- 
place advises  the  addition  of  the  acid  to  all  corrosive  sublimate  solutions  for 
antiseptic  use. — Pharmaceutical  Era 

Forest  and  Stream,  has  been  publishing  a  valuable  series  of  articles  upon 
"Snake-bite  and  its  Antidote,"  by  H.  C.  Yarrow,  M.  D.,  Curator  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Washington.  The  experiments  have  demonstrated  a  number 
of  things  before  unknown,  and  at  the  same  time  have  shown  the  inutility  of  a 
number  of  remedies  supposed  to  be  infallible,  ammonia  especially  being  proved 
to  have  no  value. 

In  the  Boletin  Clinico,  of  Lerida,  Senor  Lorens  mentions  a  case  of  intra- 
uterine dentition.  He  recently  attended  a  woman  in  humble  circumstances  in 
Barcelona  during  a  permature  confinement  at  six  months.  The  child  had  already 
cut  the  four  incisors  and  two  lower  canines.  Had  the  woman  gone  full  time 
the  dentition  would  probably  have  been  much  further  advanced. — Lancet. 

Dr.  Voisin  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  who  was  a  most 
inveterate  and  persistent  liar,  and  whom  he  cured  completely  of  this  reprehen- 
sible habit  by  means  of  hypnotism.     Will  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a  hypnotist 

present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the Dental  Society  ?      It  might   work    a 

decided  modification  in  the  reports  of  cases  from  some  members. 

German  drug  stores  are  apparently  rather  less  trustworthy  than  American 
or  English,  if  one  may  judge  of  recent  revelations.  A  Berlin  society  sent  out 
a  long  series  of  bogus  prescriptions,  containing,  for  example,  "tuber  cin- 
ereum,"  "urticaria  rubra,"  "  pemphygus  foliaceous."  These  things  were  dis- 
pensed and  paid  for  in  over  sixty  Berlin  drug  stores  — Med.  Record. 

The  Medical  Colleges  of  the  United  States  turn  out  annually  about  4,000 
graduates.  This  is  at  least  a  thousand  more  than  can  possibly  find  employment. 
What  becomes  of  the  surplus  ? — Medical  Exchange. 

Well,  a  part  of  them  become  poor  dentists. 


A  PHARMACEUTICAL  SPECIALTY  FOR  DENTISTS. 

LISTERINE. 
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Antiseptic,  Prophylactic,    Deodorant,    Non-Toxic,   Nor.-lrr.tar.t.    \     - 

Escharotic,  Absolutely  Safe,  Agreeable,  Scientific, 

and  Strictly  Professional. 

LI:5iLKlNE   Ji  a  \\cii-i)r'jvcn    ..  rymoCtc  —  ctpcdA^f 

f  a<laptcil  to  internal  use  and  t^  ^.   jn.i    :....  rgU*l  cWanWwM  ■ 

<  p«ig  —  in  the  treatment  of   all    pans  of  the    hun.    .  /,  wbctbcf  by  ipraff 

irrigation,  atomization,  or  simple  local  application,  and  Iherelort  ciMractoriMd 
by  its  particular  adaptability  to  the  ficltl  of  preventive  mcdki— — iwH ■  hiili 
prophylaxis, 

AND  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  GENERAL 

DENTAL- Practice 

LISTEKINE   IS  A 

Perfect  Tooth  and    Mouth  Wash, 

NON-SECRET  AND  PROFESSIONAL, 
Ana  thertfor*  hat   r«cfllvt(f  tha   Highetl   RacofaHlM  at  tha  ■•it  fltairal   ■■liiiHH  tm  • 

DENTIST'S    PRESCRIPTION. 


Dentists  interesttd  la  LISTERINE  will  pl«as«  M^d  ut  th«>f  a  :  ■    i 

rtC«iv«    by  r«turn    mail,  post  paid,    our   n«w  hi\d    cotnpimlm    paMphtel  of  |4 
quarto  pa^as,  embody  n; 

A  TABULATED    EXHIBIT  of  tfca  Adioa  af  HSIlllM  t^m  kmn  umtnmrt 

Compound.  . 

FULL   AND    EXHAUSTIVE    REPORTS  mi0_q^\min^m^ 

Antliaptic  for   both  Inta-nal  tfvj  li!».-al  •:•  f 

MlOROtCOPIC  OBSERVATION-'  ""iS^fS"  ^"'  ""^ 

sNIIiy  of  var  out  A-ti.or;  c»  i->  !*<>  ?■«:  •♦•I  i*r                  ^ 

milar.  A.  B.r     '■'           '^   V    "  '  •*■!.>.__£ 
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FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  WASTING  DISEASES 


HYDROLE 


(HYDRATED  OIL) 

Produces  Immediate  Increase  in  Flesh  and  Weight. 


FORMULA. 

Each  Dose  of  Two  Teaspoonf  uls  equal  to  120  Drops,  contains ; 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil. 80  m.  (drops) 

Distilled  Water 35'' 

Soluble  Pancreatin.   5  Grains. 


Soda 


Salicylic  Acid 1-4 

Hyocholic  Acid 1-20 


1-3    Grains. 


DOSE. — Two  Teaspoonfuls  alone,  or  with  twice  the  quantity 
of  waier,  to  be  taken  thrice  daily  after  meals. 


HYDROLEINE  (Hydrated  Oil)  is  not  a  simple  alkaline 
emulsion  of  oleum  inorrhua,  but  a  hydro-panereated 
preparation,  containing  acids  and  a  modicum  of  soda. 
Pancreatin  is  the  digestive  principle  of  fatty  foods,  and 
in  the  soluble  form  here  used,  completely  saponifies 
the  oleaginous  material  so  necessary  to  the  reparative 
process  in  all  wasting  diseases. 

Lautenbach's  researches  on  the  functions  of  the  liver  would  show  the  beauti- 
ful adjustment  of  therapeutics  in  preparation  of  Hydroleine,  furnishing,  as  it 
does,  the  acid  and  soda  necessary  to  prevent  self-poisoning  by  re-absorption  of 
morbid  tubercular  detritus,  and  purulent  matters  into  the  general  circulation. 

Each  bottle  in  nutritive  value  exceeds  ten  times 

the  same  bulk  of  cod  liver  oil.    It  is  econ* 

omical  in  use  and  certain  in  results. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  discovery  is  based  have  been  described, 
in  a  treatise  on  *'  Tlie  Digestion  and  Assimilation  of  Fats  in  the  JButnan 
Body,"  by  M.  C.  BJ-MTLETT,  Bh.  T>.,  F.  C.  S.,  and  the  experiments: 
u'Jiich  tvere  made,  together  ^vith  cases  illustrating  the  effect  of  Mydrated. 
Oil  in  practice,  are  concisely  stated  in  a  treatise  on  *'  Consumption  and, 
Wasting  Diseases,"  by  G.  OVERENB  BMEWRY,  31.  B, 

COPIES  OF  THESE  WORKS  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Sold  at  all  Drug  Stores,  at  $1.00  per  Bottle. 
C.  N.  CRITTENTON, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES.  |  (  5    FULTON    STREET,   N.  Y. 

A  Sample  of  Hydroleine  will  be  sent  free  upon  application,  to  any  physician 
(enclosing  business  card)  in  the  United  Sates. 
^e®- Please   MENTION   THIS   JOURNAL. 

2-8-AN-l-AL. 


LID  GOLD  CDSPS  FOB  CBOWN  M  BBIOGL-WOfiK, 
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PALLADIUM  FOR  DENTAL  AMALGAM 

palladium   has  been  recently  broui^ht  to  notice  ai  forninf  with  thnm  i 

iry  a  <lcsirahlc 
;>a!i'Tit"<        W'f  y 
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RUBBER    DAM    CLAMPE 


DR.    DELOS    PALMER'S    SET   OF   33. 

Patented  June  23,  1875. 


Dr,  Palmer's  set  of  thirty-two  provides  a  special  clamp  for  each  tooth.  The  late  Dr.  M.  H.  Web 
writing  of  Rubber  Dam  Clamps,  said  of  them  :  "  The  most  complete,  satisfactory  and  useful,  and  t 
causing  the  patient  the  least  pain."     Sold  separately  or  in  sets  (see  opposite  page). 

THE  S.  S.  WHITE   DENTAL  MFG.  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,    NEW  YORK,    BOSTON,    CHICAGO,    BROOKL 


CASE  FOR  PALMERS  SET  OF  THIRTY-TWO  CLAMPS. 


yiVTr«v^^/-  •4*/^:  :^;--;.^. 


»9         Uf 


•  «  •  •  #/A 


m    no      -    ' 


selecting  the  proper  Palmer  Clamp  wtihoui  tome  turh  devtct  ••  Iftai  • 
'     <c  which  vre  illusiraic,  the  dentist  would  be  a'  ''rpleicd  aa  w&t 

Winkle   when  he  met  the  dwarf*  o(  the  Ku_.   . .   :  all  look  alik«. 

rhere  each  Clamp  hai  its  appropriate  tittle  peg.  labeled  and  n«ab«rtd  Itkt  tkm 
I  in  the  hat-room  of  the  boys'  school,  telection  It  easy.  The  cat*  (•  »o>d«^ 
ed,  lined  with  satin  and  velvet.     The  pegs  are  of  wood,  numbered  rt. 

with  the  clamps,   and  each  of    the  proper  tile,  to  that  the  (oictpa  »...  .wt  ikm 
p  ofT  without  exertion  or  straining  the  hoop. 

I»  R  I  C  t  S 

ceo  Case,  lined  with  Satin  and  Velvet «   "  Tl 

ame,  with  set  of  Thirty-two  Clamps  and  Palrotr'«  Si   - 

board  Box.  containing  same  arrangement  for  lb*  Clamp*  '  >• 

with  net  of  Thirty. two  Clamp*                 ncr't  S  s           O 

;tin»(  the  Universal  Clamp  Forcei'»  .  -•  wte  ralmr*  ^  .  .                                   • 

'  tc  net. 

Ili:    S.    S.     WIIITi:    UlCNTAl,     .MANl  ■•••U    CO. 

PHILADELPHIA.     NEW  YORK.    BOSTON.    CHICAGO.    B«OOMtN 


The  Morrison  Dental  Chai: 


Patented  August  30,  1887. 


PRICES. 

In  Best  Quality  Green  or  Maroon  Plush  or  Plain  Morocco $130  | 

In  Real  Morocco,   Embossed 140  j 

In  Finest  Quality  Green  or  Maroon  Plush,  puffed  and  trimmed  with   Plush.  . .    150  I 

The  illustration  shows  No.  4  Spittoon,  No.  3  Bracket,  and  No.  3  Socket,  which 
extras,  and  add  $8.00  to  the  above  prices.  | 

BOXING  FREE.  I 


STUDENT'S  MORRISON  CHAIR. 

To  meet  an  often-expressed  want  of  a  first-class  chair  at  a  low  price,  the  Stude 
Morrison  was  brought  out.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  the  regular  Morrison  ch 
except  that  it  is  upholstered  in  a  corded  material,  instead  of  plush.  It  present 
very  attractive  appearance,  and  will  wear  nearly  as  well  as  plush. 

PRICE. 

In  Corded  Upholstery $10c 

We  supply  either  style  of  the  Morrison  Chair,  with  or  without  Casters.  W 
ordered  with  Casters,  the  price  is  SIO.OO  extra. 

THE   S.  S.  WHITE    DENTAL   MANUF'G  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,    NEW    YORK,    BOSTON,    CHICAGO,    BROOKLYN. 
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Balance-Spring'  for  the  Morrison  rinir 

AN   INVALUAHl  E  TILTING  DEVICE. 

TAIkNiKI*  •vKIT.  tn.   mm. 
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THE  S.  S.    WHITE    DENTAL    MANUF  G    CO. 

PHILAnriPHIA     NfW  YORK     BOSTON.   CMICAOO.    BROOKLYN. 


DENTAL      RUBBERS. 

ti  the  preparation  of  rubbers  for  the  use  of  dentists  we  have  insisted  on   the  same  painstaking 
-e  in  every  step  that  lias  given  our  products  in  other  directions  the  reputation  they  enjoy.    As  a 

consequence,  we  claim  for  those  which  are  recognized  as  being  distinctively  ours,  that  they  are  the 

beet  in  their  various  classes. 

BOW^SPRINO    RUBBER. 


I 

car 


Trade-Mark,  No.  1847.  Registered  June  28,  1874. 


Of  this  rubber,  when  first  put  upon  the  market,  thirteen  years  ago,  we  said  : 
"  This  rubber  is  made  of  the  best  Para  i^um,  carefully  selected,  is  thoT-oughlyfresd  from  foreign 
substances,  and  is  manufactured  by  improved  processes.  It  contains  more  gum  to  the  pound  than 
ordinary  rubbers, — having  less  specific  gravity, — and  is  cheaper  to  the  user;  first,  because  it  takes 
more  sheets  to  make  a  poixiid  ;  and  second,  because,  being  much  stronger,  it  can  be  made  into 
thinner  plates.  It  will,  by  reason  of  its  fine  texture,  receive  and  retain  a  high  polish.  We  believe 
it  to  be  tlie  best  gum  on  the  market." 

We  are  still  willing  to  affirm  all  that  we  then  said  concerning  this  matchless  rubber,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  verdict  of  the  dental  profession  will  sustain  us.  We  feel  certain  that,  were  it  possible 
to  get  a  correct  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  dilferent  varieties  sold  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
the  Bow-Spring  would  be  found  to  '*  lead  all  the  rest."  It  is  still  the  same  high-class  rubber  it  was 
when  first  introduced  to  the  profession. 


PRICES. 


L,ess  than  10  lbs per  lb,  1^2. 75 

In  10  lb.  lots "  3.35 


In  35  lb.  lots per  lb.  S3. 00 

In  50        "        «'         1.80 


S.  S.  White's  Dental  Gum,  No.   1  Improved. 

This  rubber  is  of  a  lower  grade  than  the  Bow-Spring,  and  while  it  therefore  requires  less  care  in 
vulcanizing,  it  produces  a  plate  of  great  strength  It  has  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  cheaper  grades,  by  reason  of  its  easy  working  qualities,  and  the  satisfactory  results  achieved 
with  it.    It  is  to-day  just  as  it  always  was. 


PRICES. 


Less  than  10  lbs per  lb. 

In  10  lb.  lots " 


3.00 


In  35  lb.  lots per  lb.  SI. 90 

In  50        ««  "  1.75 


The  S.S.White  Dental  Mfg.Co.'s  Pink  Rubber 

The  low  price  which  we  have  put  upon  our  Pink  Rubber  is  in  accordance  with  our  rule  to  give  cus- 
tomers their  share  of  any  reductions  we  may  be  able  to  make  in  the  cost  of  production.  In  desira- 
ble qualities  for  the  limited  ases  to  which  pink  rubber  is  put— color  and  toughness— it  is  equal  to  the 
best  of  the  higher  priced  brands  on  the  market  Its  qualities  can  be  readily  tested  at  slight  expense 
by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  merits.    Put  up  in  half-pound  boxes. 

Price per  lb.  S5.00 

We  also  sell  leading  rubb3rs  of  other  makers  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

THE  S.  S.  WHITE  DENTAL  MFG.  CO,, 

Philadelphia,     New  York,     Boston,     Chicago,    Brooklyn. 


TO  THE  DENTAL  PROFESSION: 

SEABURY    &L   JOHNSON, 

B«g  to  call  attention  to  the  arttclr*    m.i  cd  bf  tlMOl  MOtcUUr 


OUR  DENTAL  LINT 

It  made  with  (jrcat  care,  bv  pTfTtciJ  machinTv,  nf  w' 
ARE    THE    SOLE    ()\\  AND    < 

COl'N'TkY.  and  ou:  ,       _a  it  gaA;_ i. 

and    lighter   than    any    other    make. 

OUR  DENTAL  NAPKINS 

Cut  from  the  above  LIN  I .  will  be  lound  •  «■   ■  •   '   "%  ia^^j 

absorb  all  saliva,  blood,  mucut  a-  ^ 

operationt  in  the  r    "^  ai-iu; 

equal  to  t) 

DENTAL  ABSORBENT  CCTTCNS. 

Borated.    Salicylated,    Styptic  and    all   other    '  t    <iuAHCy, 

*!ijh!y  absorbent,  tuperior  to  all  c<.  u,  r.  .  .  r 

RUBBER  DAMS,  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY 

Order  of  dealers  or  dire<(ljr  (roin  at. 
WK  ARK  tot-K  MAwurarTvavat  or 

DR.  DARBY'S  TOOTHACHE  PLASTERS 

Which  thould  be  a  par;  -mfmtttrtmm  %A  cv^ry 

progro.  %i. 

We  would  alto  direct  your  attention  to  HYDRONAPIITHOU  tte  mm  Mil* 
teptic  and  ditinfcctanl.  It  it  odorlett.  non.p<»i»onottt.  •o»^orT«ttlv«  aA4 
tasielett.  It  freely  toluble  In  v  >>  -  "K-'  »..„.,'  ,.  »  •-..nfi  *n.!  4.»  f  a*li, 
twelve  timet  a«  efficient  at  car'  'Hc 

acid.      It  is  ati       '  *  " 

recommended 
MVDRONAIMl  11 
banda^ct,  Jutr,  t<r  .i 

SEAHUKV     cV    JOHNSON, 

21   Piatt  Street.  ^TE^^^.^   TTCI^Iw. 

Proprl«tora  of  th*  SEABURY  PHARMACAL  LABORATORII^ 

Manufkolyrtrtof  ludit  Rybb»r  Pl»«rm«e«.».«l  aa^  tv^fiMl  P»aa»»x  h»^*t§mt 
■nd    Ab«ofb*nt«.    p.  0.i«d    •««    aM  MMlMk    m4 

tMrgtcai  '  •  •'  ••'  0«taHf#a«a. 

OtO.  J.  StAtURV.  Prc«i  Irnt.        J.  H.  »*■¥•«,  TlilUlHi        •••••«  ) 
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U^e  tp  Be^t  of  EVei^iJtihing ! 


Semi-Cotiesive. 
Exlfa-Cohesive. 


Nos.  819  and  821 


FILBERT  ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The  attention  of  the  profession  is  now  called  to  the  only  Gold  Foil  running 
strictly  pure  through  all  the  grades.  Soft  Gold  is  usually  produced  by  alloy, 
and  so  with  Extra-Coliesiye.  The  late  Prof.  Booth,  probably  the  best 
analytical  chemist  of  his  day,  could  find  no  trace  of  any  alloy  in  any  of  our 
Gold  Foils,  after  a  most  exhaustive  analysis.  These  Gold  Foils  are  in  regular 
use  by  such  prominent  professional  men  as  Drs.  Jack,  Essig,  Darby,  Howe, 
Lord,  Perry,  Bogue,  Austin  &  Darby,  J.  S.  March,  Requa,  Maercklein 
Brothers,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  by  the  Dental  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  hope  to  have  every  dental  depot  keep  this  Foil,  but  in  place  of  soliciting 
them,  we  prefer  to  have  the  best  professional  men  try  it.  and  suggest  to  the 
depot  in  their  particular  locality  to  keep  it  in  stock,  as  its  merits  will  in  this 
way  be  recognized. 

As  it  is  no  more  expensive  than  Gold  Foils  made  by  the  ordinary  processes, 
we  hope  to  have  every  dentist  who  has  any  preference  for  a  positively  Soft, 
a  Medium  grade,  or  an  excessively  Coliesiye  Foil,  give  it  a  trial  by  sending 
an  order  direct  to  us.  We  are  able  to  say  that  every  one  who  has  tried  it  has 
continued  to  use  it. 

We  will  forward  by  mail,  without  charge  for  postage,  at  the  following 
rates : 

ys  ounce $    4.00 

>^  ounce 15.00 

I   ounce 30.00 

In  ordering,  make  P.  O.  order  or  check  payable  to 

MORGAN,  HASTINGS  &  CO., 

TS-AN-l  PHII^AOElvPHIA,    PA. 
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THE    BACKUS    MOTOR    HAS    PROVED    A    BLESSING    TO    OrsTttTl 


DENTAL    MOTORS. 


MOTORS     SOLD    FOR     DRIVING 
ALL    KINDS. 


LATHES     OF 


AdApled  to  run  Denul  Engines  of  all  dc«crtpiion» 


r 


Morrison's,  White' 
inf;.    Rrindint;    f^x 
q. 


Alto  for  brush 
4nd    4II   work    rr 


(in  sotnc  i.i^c*  m;  l.irkjcr  than  .» 
the  house  pi{>c.  a    prrssurc   of    1      , 
inch  or  upwarris    k:iv»-^   the  ncccssarv  p- 
either  of  the  above  named  en^v  •  -    " 
quired,    from   1.0(K»  to '.mnni  f. 
and    is    under  perfect   control 
slight  touch  of  thr  toe  on  thr 
instantly  be  ob^ 

Afaits  no  «.  . 
will  run  for  year",  wiih 
easily  as  the    Whitr  "t 
necessary,  however,  to  have  it 
tor  does  not  have  to  stand  by  ii  .%-  ..•  w. 
foot  power  is  used 

Dentists  who  have  used   Ih^-        *'    ' 
them  the  perfrrtion  of   pnwrr   • 
say  no  firs' 
it.  as  it  ett 
in   a  day, 
fatigue   to   : 
value  to  a  dentist, 
must  be  a  great  dr^ 

The  Motors  are 
pipes  or  hose  .1 
with  thrm.    T! 
wr 
af 
th: 

\\ 

miltee  ol  the  N 

monials  of  proi 

to  whom  we  are  \» 

Evtry    Mitti'r    H 
directions. 


rcr    ti>    If 


%• 


I 
t 

k 

thing  that  will  save  uom 


aiuS  ready  for 


•ufrc'i 
««l*d 


\'t  IHUt^     \\     JiUl      UJi 


The  Backus  Motors  are  uf»«"i  ^r>f  lirivinii   .ill   «tvla«   of 

Dental  \ 

Send  for  ^peelal  C 

BACKUS  >VAT1:R  310  ItH*    CO., 

(i.M.AN.1. 


THE  RUSSELL  ALLOYS. 

Russeirs  Copper  Amalgam. 

MORE  OF  THIS  AMALGAM  IS  SOLD 
THAN  ALL  THE  OTHER  COPPER  AMAL- 
GAMS TOGETHER.  IT  IS  MADE  ENTIRE- 
LY BY  ELECTRICITY,  AND  IS  ABSOLUTELY 
CHEMICALLY  PURE. 

Price  $2.50  per  Oz.,  or  5  Oz.  for  $  1 0. 

THESE  PREPARATIONS  ARE  MADE  IN 
THE  MOST  THOROUGH,  SCIENTIFIC  MAN- 
NER. 

WE  WILL  ALLOW  25  CENTS  PER  OUNCE 
IN  TRADE  FOR  AMALGAM  SCRAP.  THIS 
WE  DISSOLVE  AND  EXTRACT  THE  SIL- 
VER. 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  SAMPLE  SUFFICIENT 
TO  MAKE  SEVERAL  FILLINGS. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

JULIEN  W.  RUSSELL,  M,  D.  S., 

p.  0.  Box  81.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


214  California  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 

General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Slcjpe. 
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THE  RUSSELL  ALLOYS. 


Russell's  Alloy  No.  1 


IS  NOW  SOLD  ALL  OVER  JUL  .  U. 


•  •• 


THE   DEMAND   FOR  IT 


13  (i^H/iTHK  wn%  vm  ;^Nv  m'mi 


It  is  prnnotinrptl  Uj  nil  «Oio  hsTr  a««4  It  a«  \hr 

Most  PerfecL  White  Alloy 

THAT  HAS  EVER  BEEN  MADR 


stzci:. 


$4  Per  Ounce,  or  '^  Ounces  for  $10. 
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CLAUDIUS  ASH  &  SONS 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

We  have  established  an  office  for  the  sale  of  our 

MINERAL  TEETH 

Dental  Rubbers,  Forceps,  Etc., 

AT 

I^To-   30    East   l-^tlx   Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 

And   have    in    stock   a   full  assortment   of 

PLAIN  TEETH  for  Metal  Plate,  and  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

PLAIN  TEETH  for  Rubber  Work. 

TUBE  TEETH  for  Metal  Plate  and  Pivoting. 

Piuless,  Dovetail  and  Open  Crown. 

PRICES  FOR  TEETH   IN   QUANTITIES. 

Small        $15        $25        $50      $100 
Lots.        Lots.     Lots.     Lots.    Lots. 

Plate  and  Rubber each,     10  9J        9        8^        8    cents. 

Tube "        15         14         13i       13       12^     " 

Diatoric  or  Pinless "  6  6i        5^         5         4^     " 

Dovetailed  Bicuspids  f        ,,  r,  -i         ^.         ^         . .     ., 

and  Molars....    ..  f  '  ^  5^         5i         5         4^     - 

Pivot "        10  9i         9  8^-       8       *' 

The  number  selected,  to  make  up  the  value  of  any  of  the  above 
lots,  may  consist  of  all  kinds. 

Where  satisfactory  references  are  given  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
■out  a  good  assortment  tor  prom.pt  selection. 
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C.  ASH  &  SONS  DI^NTAL  KUBHIiKS 

VoT  the  last  few  months  the  fnllowm?  Pink  n*nf«1  H'iM7--r».  nf 

oiir  iiittniifrtCturf,  Imve  bpt»n  im 

have  IK)  lii'-iitution  in  aninniiii;  ^.i    .^ 

they  an*  a  oeiit-r  pintc  color  than  any  r  .  .  . 

been  our  aim  to  prmluce  an  itieal   pink   ruhUT,  from  ma 

absolute  purity,  and   we  h";      ■•    •• •    '     -■    —      -  ,    uctc 

our  purpo!ie.      Meanwhile  u  v  .im?tc<! 

that  the  rubbers  we  are  now  making,  and  to  wnicn  we  lOfile  a 
tion,  very  nearly  approach  |)erfectiou. 


No.    1  X.  -Color  deep  pink.     For  coatinif. 

Tliid  rubber  is  nnirli  •               1  for  r  '^^ 

app'-arance.      It  has  beei.    •  .    .•    the  I'  ,. 

tv-tive  years,  and  still  maintains  it«  h  r. 

Even  as  lon^  aj^o  as  1SG2  it  wa«  co-  .   by  the  Juronof  tbt 

International  Exhibition  held  that   \wit.  i.>  be  of  "extrrme  excvl- 
lence." 

In  2-oz.,  4.0Z.,  and  ^-Ib.  packet^  .  .per  Hu,  iC.iiO 


NEW    PINK.— Color  deep  pink.     For  coatioff. 

This  ru)>bfr  is  soft   in   the  U  culd  if 

desired;  it  comes  out  of  the  vu m..!  u,^ 

not  be  solarized,  should   the  case  be  i« 

will  allow,  a  very  beautiful   pink  can  be  ubUiuc^    by  r&|*u*ib|(  lii« 
piece  to  the  sun  for  a  few  hours. 

In  2-oz  ,  4-oz.  and    J-lb.  I>licket«.  .  ;-t  Ih..  •»*..00 


Perfected   Modollinff  Compoaition  p«r  Ibi,  fl.lS 

U  the  twill  ever  nffereU  ibe  pn>fr»««oo. 

EzcoUior  Phosphate  Crmrnt  \wt  Boi.  ftCO 

It  uneil  mid  rinlnrfieil  by  niauy  ot  iK'  -  Mit  I>«t)Ui«ik 

Roffera'  Improved  Copper  Amalgram  i^'     :  .  $I.M 

Sullivan'.  ••  *» 

Jacobs'  Outta  Percha  PelUta.  la  two  •ba4«i«  pvr  b  .'^ 

Thin  It  the  \n>%i  aod  most  p«rni«neni  Uutta  IVfrlM  la  iW  aMT^ct. 

WOLRAB'S  COLD,  IMPORTED. 

1:. 


PURE    COPPER    AMALGAM 


PREPAUED  BY 


CORNWALL,   ONT. 


This  Amalgam  is  not  presented  to  the  profession  under  an  assumed  or  fancy  name.  It  is 
called  Copper  Amalgam  because  it  is  composed  simply  of  Pure  Copper  and  Mercury.  Its 
superiority  is  due  to  the  extreme  care  exercised  in  its  preparation.  For  filling  teeth  it  pos- 
sesses many  qualities  superior  to  those  found  in  other  materials  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  decided  antiseptic  properties  not  found  in  any  other  filling  material. 

It  becomes  harder  than  any  Amalgam  made  from  alloys. 

It  is  highly  recommended  for  rapidly  decaying  Wisdom  Teeth  and  for  all  teeth  of  a  soft, 
chalky  nature. 

It  is  the  best  filling  material  for  Deciduous  Molars. 

It  is  especially  adapted  for  those  shallow  buccal  cavities  in  lower  molars,  usually  so  dif- 
ficult to  manage. 

It  will  not  bulge  out  of  the  cavity,  nor  change  its  shape  after  it  has  hardened. 

It  is  absolutely  an  unshrinking  Amalgam. 

There  is  no  waste  in  using  this  Amalgam,  as  the  smallest  scraps  can  be  worked  over  and 
nse'1. 

It  has  but  one  objectionable  feature,  it  turns  black,  but  if  properly  inserted  in  the  cavity, 
it  will  not  discolor  the  tooth. 

In  preparing  this  Amalgam,  great  pains  are  taken  to  cleanse  it  from  all  impurities,  mak- 
ing it  a  perfectly  clean  Amalgani.  The  Copper  is  obtained  in  a  finely  divided  state  by  pre- 
cipitation from  a  solution  of  Cupri  Sulphas. 


Price,  $3.00  per  Ounce. 


E.  E.  WEAGANT,  D.  D.  S.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y., 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  THE  U.  S. 


12-7-00-1^ 


TPIE 


WAJ.TPAM  Gojiujipujvr  Wn^M^ 

FOR   DRY  GRINDING. 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

WALTHAM  EMERY  WHEEL  CO., 

WALTHAM,    MASS. 

These  wheels  were  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  dental  profession 
by  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Meriam,  of  Harvard  University,  and  were  used  by 
him  in  his  clinic  at  the  International  Medical  Congress.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing ot  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure 
their  being  placed  before  the  profession. 

As  they  grind  porcelain  without  the  use  of  water,  they  can  be  used  by 
Dentists  at  the  Chair  without  spattering  or  soiling  their  oflBce  coats.  They  cut 
much  faster,  and  being  indestructible  by  water,  acids  or  heat,  are  more  dura- 
ble than  the  ordinary  Corundum  Wheel,  and  will  accomplish  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  work.     They  can  be  used  with  water  if  desired. 

The  points  were  made  for  Dr.  Meriam  for  his  experiments  in  reaming  the 
holes  in  porc»^lain  teeth,  and  they  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  Ash 
Tube  Teeth,  Bonwill,  Foster  Crowns,  &c.  See  article  in  Dental  Cosmos  of 
August,  1886. 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  DENTAL  DEPOTS. 

2-8-AN-i. 
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Fig  3 


rio7. 


Fioe, 


Ffd.  9. 


THE 


Indupuiiduiil  I'ractilioiier 


Vol.   I\.  ALutKT,  1-  So.  8, 


NoTB.— No  paper  pqblislMd  or  to  b«  pablkl»«<l  ••>  -n.xKor  ^<»»«.:  -.  •  k^ 
department.     All  paper*  mu»t  b«  la  the  haad*  ol  :  f 

ceding  that  in  which  the^  are  cipccted  to  appear.  ^  itra  copi<-«  wui  vm  tvrzx»a^4  k 
(or  of  an  accepted  original  articlr,  An<t  rrpr.nl*,  la  pampllltt  fons,  flMy  ba  h»i  al  tW  C*M  ml 
paper,  prp«»-work  and  biodinf ,  if  ordered  wbea  the  ■■■■■crtpt  ta  torwid^d.  TW  f  inir  i 
Hub'.itlirr*  arc  not  reapondble  for  the  opiakMM  eximaad  bjr  cpalribi— ^  TW  |ew«al  ki  Im 
promptly,  oo  the  first  dajr  of  each  moath. 


#ri0inal  iS^ommuniratioBi. 


(HHOMOOESIC    BACTEHIA    dV    THE    HCMAN    MOrTII.  -  THEIR 
KEI.ATION    TO   THK  DIFFKHENT  0»IX)llS  OK   DFX'AYEI» 

DENTIN  H 


BY    I'KOF.    W.    I>.    MII.LRK,    RRKLI.X,   OKRMAXY. 

1  iiei'tl  Hrarcely  riMnark  uiai  n  ''  }<uieii  tu 

utM'oiint  for  tlu'  varioiiH  colorH  j "      '^'*» 

U'Ht  known   is  tliut  of  Watt,  wliii-li  a 

action  of  variouH  mineml  aritU.  fupiMMiiMl  to  b*  c«  1  in  th« 

priKluction  of  rarioM.    Anothor  view  ii«ii|;ii«  (! 
of  ftKMl.  drink,  etc.,  which  do  <  • 

ation  of  iht«  di'rayotl  as  \vv\\  im  «•;  mm-  iMiiim*  •..-• 

would  liavf  UM  Indievo  that  thr  rt»lor  t'<»m«*#  fr  »  on^ 

of   thf   rt'SultM  of  iho  vital   ai'ti«»u  of   th«»   t«-'f^    jr-lf      A  |n«rf^ 
thiHiry  wouhl  hold  tho  tdiroino^MMiH'  Imrffru. 
HUH,  etc.,  accountahlu  for  the  mriou*  oolori  f»mnd. 
I 


394  Original  Com7nunications. 

Chromogenic  bacteria  are  found  by  no  means  seldom  in  the 
human  mouth;  being  widely  distributed  in  nature  it  naturally 
happens  that  they  find  their  way  into  the  oral  cavity.  A  plate  of 
gelatine  exposed  to  impure  air  for  a  short  time  almost  invariably 
develops  one  or  more  colored  colonies  ;  green,  various  shades  of 
yellow,  brown,  and  red,  often  being  represented  on  one  plate. 

As  a  rule,  the  colorless  bacteria  predominate  in  the  human  mouth 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  chromogenic  bacteria,  if  present,  cannot 
be  detected ;  occasionally,  however,  they  may  be  easily  recognized 
even  by  the  naked  eye.  I  have  observed  a  brick-red  color  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  on  the  lingual  surface  of  the  lower  front 
teeth  and  on  the  buccal  surface  of  the  molar  teeth.  A  culture  of 
this  bacterium  is  seen  in  fig.  3  i.  The  cultivation  succeeds  with 
considerable  difficulty,  and  I  have  been  able  only  once  to  obtain  a 
pure  growth  from  the  deposit  taken  from  the  teeth. 

A  number  of  times  I  have  found  cavities  of  decay,  usually  dark 
brown,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  dentine  was  colored  with  a 
bright  yellow  mass  of  cheesy  consistency.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  pure  culture  of  this  bacterium  on  gelatine,  though  I  have 
repeatedly  observed  a  slight  growth  on  potatoes. 

Any  one  who  will  keep  a  lookout  for  the  two  appearances  just 
described  will  certainly  see  them.  A  case  which  was  interesting  in 
more  than  one  respect  occurred  at  the  polyclinic  of  the  Dental  Insti- 
tute at  Berlin,  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  man  presented  himself,  having 
a  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  face,  almost  as  large  as  a  man's 
fist,  connected  with  the  inferior  wisdom-tooth  (impeded  eruption). 
The  larger  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  was  cov- 
ered with  a  canary  yellow  deposit,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for 
by  anything  that  the  patient  had  taken  into  his  mouth. 

I  found  a  bacillus  in  the  pus  which  was  evacuated  upon  the 
extraction  of  the  tooth,  and  also  in  the  yellow  layer  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  cheeks  and  gums,  which  reproduced  the  same  color  in 
pure  cultures  and  besides  showed  considerable  pathogenic  action. 
I  had  no  opportunity  to  see  the  patient  again,  consequently  do  not 
know  the  result  of  the  infection.  A  pure  culture  of  this  micro- 
organism on  gelatine  is  seen  in  fig.  4  of  the  plate. 


1   See  lithographic  plate. 


f'hronwyenir  liar  term  oj    tht  UnMutt  M^ttt^.  —  Mi 

I  hnve  found  in  the  htiriiiin  mouth  an<l  iiMflat««c|  no  \rm  * 
(lifTcn'Mt   kimU  of  hurt(>ria  which   prtMluce  a  vcllov  pij^ment,  not 
including   the    well-known    Vfllow  ^    ^g^ 

tlicniHclves   yellow,    luit    <lo   not    ini|'.ui    .imj.   •  ••jMf  w  uic  cnltorv 
inediuML 

I   have  made  a  ^'nat  many  attemptu  to  cnhWato  the  fopp*M>d 
bar^terium  of  ^recnxtain,  but  so  far  without  lucceiM.     I  havr  ih«lr«>«l 
iHolated  five  tlilTerent  bacteria  from  the  mouth  vhirh  i' 
nilor  to  the  ru/turc  iio'fliti.  altlmii^Oi  them«M>lvc->       '     '  ali  of 

which   prow  well  on   tlic  usual   media,  b'"    T  .^   aht  of 

them  into  cauMil  connei-tion  with  the  >  .  ««  f:kT  a« 

my  observation  goes,  the  bacterium  of  ;^reeniitain,  if  therr  !• 
a  thing,  does  not  grow  on  gelatine.     I   found  one  of  theie  in  the 
contents  of  an   alveolar  alMr»»i»i« ;    it  grc»w  with   t* 
litjuefying  the  gelatine  (nee  tig.  1).      If  cultivatc«l 
ence  of  oxygen  no  color  is  develo|XH|,  but  if  thr 
with  air,  it  will,  in  a  few  Mcnnds.  aAHiime  a  U 
I   found  the  second  in  a  cavity  of  decay,  and  the  other  thrrm  in 
my  search  for  the  suppomHl  bacterium  of  pyorrh(i»a  ab  «»f 

are  I'olorlcHS,  but  impart  a  iH-aiitif'         '  .      .      .  ^^ 

niio  of  them   havinir.  at    the  U-j^'.i.i....^.  .. 
A    pure  culture  of  one  of  thi»fk»  is  t»een  in 
impuH.<(ible   to   reprfxluce   the   opaleficent  <  r  in  the  r 

The  cultures  of  one  bacterium  obtaine<l  from  the  moath  have  a  fid 
color  on  the  surface,  !)Ut  are  • 
:he  j)rotopla.««m  of  the  liv«n 
no  cr>lor  is  imparted  to  tla    . 
also  confined   to  the  bacteria  '  ' 

have   a  decide<l   brownish  color  (fig.  .*»).      It  li>|UefifM  thr  irrUtine. 
.ind  sinks  to  the  bottom  im  a  bniwniith  i>  nta«. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  di?M  >  '  '    *>9mc  1)a<  • 

.\t  present  we  are   interestt^l    a,  •'    •-*" 

may  take,  if  any,  in  the  prtMluci: 

of  color  in  carioUB  dentine.      I  «tate<l  mv  %ii*w  aa  to  the  faift  fUytm^ 
by   chromogenic    fungi    in    pigment  i»    the 

IxnKi'EXDKNT   I*ka<titi«»m:k  for  1' 

whether   any    of   the   nuiny  chn?  ■    •" 

the    article   are    conceriu'*!    in   ll.^  '   tto ; 

at   least    n»>t   more   than  the   manv   •  »' 


39G  Original  Communications. 

moiitli.  The  green-producing  bacteria,  which  I  have  named 
Bacteria  viridantia,  are  excluded,  because  green  dentine  does 
not  occur.  Those  which  assume  a  yellow  color  {Bacteria  fia- 
vescentia)  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  yellow 
shade  of  carious  dentine,  because  the  color  is  confined  to  the  micro- 
organisms themselves,  the  medium  on  which  they  are  cultivated 
becoming  very  little  if  at  all  stained.  In  the  case  of  dentine,  the 
relations  are  exactly  the  opposite;  the  dentine  becomes  stained  while 
the  micro-organisms  remain  colorless  (white).  This  is  probably 
well  known  to  those  who  made  a  few  sections  of  carious  dentine. 
The  coloring  of  carious  dentine  is,  in  my  opinion,  explained  in  an 
altogether  different  manner.  The  following  description,  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  which  are  illustrated  in  figs.  6-9  inclusive,  was  taken 
from  actual  experiments.  I  inoculated  a  tube  of  culture  gelatine 
with  a  bacterium  obtained  from  carious  dentine;  almost  any  bacte- 
rium which  liquefies  the  gelatine  would,  however,  have  served  the 
same  purpose.  In  about  two  weeks  the  gelatine  was  completely 
melted  and  a  white  mass  of  bacteria  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tube. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  gelatine  had  only  the 
slight  yellowish  tinge  often  present  in  culture  gelatine  (see  fig.  6); 
gradually,  however,  a  brownish  color  made  its  appearance,  giving  the 
tube,  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  the  color  seen  in  fig.  7.  After  ten 
weeks  it  appeared  as  in  fig.  8,  the  color  gradually  growing  darker, 
long  after  all  the  bacteria  were  dead.  An  old  dry  culture,  6-8 
months  old,  presented  the  color  of  fig.  9,  or  about  that  of  the  black 
spots  (so  called  caries  nigra)  often  seen  on  the  approximal  surfaces 
of  teeth  where  caries  once  began  and  then  ceased  after  the  removal 
of  the  approximating  tooth.  Organic  matter  undergoing  decompo- 
sition assumes,  as  is  well  known,  a  dark  color,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  decaying  dentine.  The  colors  characteristic  of  decaying  dentine 
do  not  exist  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  decay,  but  appear  subse- 
quently. The  more  recent  or  acute  the  decay  the  less  the  dis- 
coloration ;  the  older  or  more  chronic  the  decay  the  deeper  the 
color. 

There  is,  however,  another  factor  which  may  play  a  part  in  the 
discoloration  of  dentine,  more  particularly  in  those  that  contain 
dead  pulps ;  the  latter  sometimes  become  intensely  black,  and  it  is 
to  these  in  particular  that  the  following  suggestion  refers.     My 
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attontioii   \\i\a  been   recently  cuIIchI   to  the  fact  that  iroo  : 

recent  exiM>rinientM  )>een  fouiul  in  a  vnripty  of  tusoM  vherv  it  h»l 

not  previously  h»-en  «Ieteet<Nl.       Tli  •»«  thoQght 

that  iron  nii^ht  Ihj  present  in  tin*  d-  -•    '•    -x»s- 

the  Muck  color  of  putrid  pulpti  nii^: 

niution  of  the  Hulphide  of  iron.     I  made  a  few  |> 

inentH  relating  to  this  question,  the  rmultii  of  which   i   b«r«ffn< 

The  tcHtH  wen*  nia<le  in  the  followii:  ler.    A  " 

in   a  porcelain   mortar,  so  ixa  to  tli  — 

then  placed  in  a  mixture  of  dilute  i. .  .. 

added  a  snuill  pro|>ortion  of  a  10  per  cent. 

of  potUMttium.     The  hydrochloric  acid,  an  well  aa  the  water 

diluting    it.   must   be    free  from    iron.      Neither    niu«t  ar 

instrument  Ui  !)rou^ht  in  contact  with  th-   '      •  >     -      '•  .-n  turia*  t» 

of  the   tooth.      Tho.m*  parts  of   the  t<M)th  "    -    -•    •• 

minute  <|uantitieM,  will,  after  an  ex|MMure  • 

ute8,  iiMjmme  a  hluo  color — PruMiun  blue  )>ein^  formetl.    * 

of  error  is  introduced  in  the  neceitsary  uiie  of  an  iron  iiuitni> 

extracting  the  tooth,  but  this  will  f>nly  afTtN^t  thoM* 

external  surface  of  the  tooth  with  which  the  foreept  cutiie  m  ««»nsa» «. 

and  may  thi'refore  be  cujiily  eliminutinl. 

I  have  found  iron   1)  conntuntly  in  Najimyth's  membrane  IpmH- 
ably  only  iva  a  deposit  from  external  sotinist) ;   9)  in  ' 
pulp,  though   not   conntantly ;    3)  in  cahotu  dentine  a 
stantly,  Hometimes  a  bri^jht  blue  line  formiuf^on  the  Uri.  -    •  •  »  • 

the  decalcitied  and   normal   ti-csue,  a  m'^--"  - .-»  -  axsu^^v 

for  which  I  can,  at  pre.seiit,  attempt  ii"      ,  name!. 

particularly  around  the  margin  of  cavitien  of  - 
ill  decalcitied  eiuimel.  ' 

It  8i>omH,  conrie«|uently.  not  in  «*  that 

which  would  be  forminl  duri  *     "      ' 

Homething  to  do  with  the  d»- .  aaun.      '^ 

phitle  of   iron    nuiy   l»o   foriiu'«l   through   d^ar  of  the 
enamel   in  nuftlcient  (|uantity  to   aid  in  -:  tlie  • 

cannot  say;  at  prem»nt  I  doubt  it.    Further  r\|- 
an  answer  to  this  (pietition. 
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THE  TREND  OF  DENTAL  THERAPEUSIS. 


BY    W.   XAYIER    SUDDUTH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  F.  R.  M.  S. 


Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  at  Philadelphia, 

June  5,  1888. 


The  prevention  of  disease  is  the  goal  to  which  medicine  looks 
forward.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  attained  the  desired  end,  neverthe- 
less we  should  not  despise  the  grand  strides  made  in  that  direction 
during  the  past  decade.  The  ravages  of  many  of  the  infectious 
diseases  have  been  abated.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
nations  has  that  dread  scourge,  cholera,  been  headed  off  in  its 
western  course  from  its  birthplace,  in  India,  and  so  held  in  check 
by  better  hygienic  conditions  as  not  to  be  very  greatly  feared,  even 
in  the  provinces  where  it  prevails  as  a  mild  epidemic.  Typhoid 
fever  is  another  example  of  how  science  has  been  able  to  hold  in 
check  a  most  dreaded  disease  that  was  formerly  said  to  be  epidemic 
but  which  has  been  proven  to  be  of  local  origin.  It  is  now  known 
to  be  contagious  only  by  actual  contact,  and  not  infectious  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  generally  used  by  the  profession. 
These  advances  in  the  prevention  of  general  systemic  diseases  have 
been  more  than  equalled  in  the  progress  made  in  the  line  of 
antiseptic  surgery  and  the  prevention  of  infection  through  other 
channels  ;  more  especially  in  puerperal  or  child-bed  fever.  These 
changes  have  been  brought  about  in  medicine  through  the 
researches  in  mycology,  whereby  the  etiology  of  the  various  diseases 
has  been  made  known.  Given  the  known  cause  of  disease  and 
its  prevention,  in  many  instances,  becomes  a  more  or  less  simple 
matter.  But  before  these  stages  of  progress  were  attained,  medicine 
passed  through  the  quagmires  of  empyricism  and  doubt,  and  in 
many  diseases  even  yet  all  we  can  do  is  to  treat  the  symptoms. 
In  fact,  a  school  of  medicine  exists  that  depends  entirely  upon 
symptomology  for  its  yatliology  and  indications  for  treatment. 
The  history  of  dentistry  is  very  similar  to  that  of  medicine.  It  is 
to-day  just  stepping  out  of  the  ^^  slough  of  despond  ''  into  the  light 
of  a  more  exact  science.  If  we  go  back  over  dental  literature  we 
will  find  many  queer  ideas,  queer  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowl- 
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mm    ail 
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edge,  which  were  prfsente<l  uikI  taught  in  our  dental 
stiwlciit'H  note-lxKik  of  ten  yeiirH  ago  would  look  very 
|)iil)liih«*d  at  the  preMont  time. 

Who  Imus  not  had  thin  or  that  gnind|mr«'>»  '"■'''  ••••  • 
example  hecauso  he  or  Hhe  livifl  on  the  • 
soft  part  of  the  hread?     Who  t\tton  not  rememlier  nu 
the  foilowinu  :     *'  We  are  a  nation  that  lire  on  fpcwn  TitnaU,  hrnc« 
our  teeth  <loeay,"  '*  XaturL*  preMervej*  onlv  tho»M 
daily  iiw,*' *' Handajri' your  arm  to  your  side  afi-i   u    »iii    »iiucr, 
and   Hiich   like  e< im pa ri^ons,  putting'  tVw  te«*th  on  the  Mm'  Iir><*  ••' 
vitality  lus  the  other  part«  of  the  I  How   long  i«  it 

••  vital  theory  "  of  decay  receive<i  itii  death  hlow?    Thin  tl.  Id 

sway  for  many  yearn,  and  Mprung  into  existence  aa  a  mult  of  bani 
study  on    the  etioht^^y  of  dceay,  hut    itM   pr>        '  r»  haodi- 

capjMMl  lieeaii.se  they  did  not  havethe  additio;..,.  ••cofpnata 

8cien<eH  a«  revealed  at   the  prewnt  day.     It  h  .  n  knovn 

that  deeay  wa.s  the  result  of  arids,  but  when  wo  tnc«l  to  produca 
decay  out  of  the  mouth  we  could  not  get  the  lame  resulta  a«  io  Iha 
mouth,  hence  it  was  Hjiid  that  a  Uwth  out  of  the  mouth  wa«  a  daad 
tooth,  and  con«<M|ucntly  the  conditioim  were  n  *   •'      tame.     Tha 

natural  inference  wa.^  that  the  vitality  of  the  h   -oth  iD<ii)if^«^l 

the  action  of  the  acids  in  the  production  of  decaj.      For   : 
years  it  wim  held  that  putrefaction  wai*  the  canto  of  doca?.  and  oot 
of  this  lH»lief  grew  sevenil  line«  of  practice,  nomo  of  which  arr  fol- 
lowed to  the  present  day. 

Arthur  and  his  adherents  pro|M>s<'<l  to  •t-.v.f.f   .1...  «v  Kv  .r^-jlt*.* 
••  S4'lf-cleansing  surfa<'es,"  hy  witie  M*\ui\  ^ 

tionalile  pn»cti(*e  is,  I  am  luippy  to  aay,  font   |  into  dlMit. 

It  has  always  IxH^n  a  mystery  to  mo  how  any  man  with  any 
knowletlge  of  the  hi  'imnU 

think  that  it  was  p*  rm  of 

the  teeth.      Ol|jrrsj>;    , •  ami 

tirst  molars.    The  sad  plight  in  which  th< 

of  the  hreaking  up  of  the  articulation,  howcrar,  di»l«»iTid 

from    prarti.-ing  this  form  of  mutilation.      Stdl 

contour   lillings-  rest«»r!»(i<«?i    \-    ti.  »r   to    nntun*    .»  an«i 

which   was   much   m«»r»  •    *'••'     »  —  .•'>  »  »^»« 

allowed    to    touch    opp. 

belong  to  the  cIoas  of  n  al  thrnn»« 
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As  an  adjutant  to  therapeutics  very  good  but  as  a  dependence,  sure 
failure  in  the  end,  because  it  is  trying  to  remove  the  tooth  from  the 
cause  rather  than  the  cause  from  the  tooth.  All  these  theories 
had  some  basis  in  fact.  The  crust  our  grandmothers  ate  required 
considerable  mastication,  which  stimulated  a  free  flow  of  saliva  and 
consequent  dilution  of  the  acids  of  the  mouth.  The  same  is 
accomj)lished  by  chewing  tobacco,  or  gum,  or  even  a  toothpick. 

The  universal  acid  theory,  more  in  consonance  with  the 
appearances,  but  no  more  correct  as  regards  its  application,  has 
been  largely  disproven.  The  putrefactive  theory  has  been  entirely 
abandoned  since  it  has  been  found  that  teeth  may  be  placed  in 
putrefying  mixtures,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  years  without  the 
least  trace  of  decay  being  produced  so  long  as  fermentation  did  not 
occur. 

In  late  years,  however,  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
real  nature  of  decay  by  Drs.  Miller,  Black  and  some  others,  includ- 
ing myself.  There  is  another  factor  at  work  in  the  destruction  of 
the  tooth  besides  acid  decalcification.  The  acid  can  only  remove  the 
lime  salts.  The  form  of  the  tooth  at  least,  in  so  far  as  the  dentine 
and  cement  are  concerned,  remains  intact,  and  being  largely  organic, 
some  other  agent  is  required  for  its  disintegration.  Dr.  Miller 
has  demonstrated  that  the  carious  fungus  develops  an  inverting 
ferment  which  has  the  power,  after  the  tooth  has  undergone 
decalcification,  of  dissolving  the  basis  substance.  These  researches 
of  Dr.  Miller  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  mineral  acid  theory,  and 
settled  the  question  of  the  etiology  of  decay. 

While  it  must  be  generally  admitted  that  an  acid  condition  of 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth  may  have  a  tendency  to  cause  erosion  at  the 
gingival  margin,  or  that  inflammatory  tissues  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth,  as  I  have  so  many  times  pointed  out  in  previous 
papers,  and  the  secretion  of  buccal  or  labial  glands,  as  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  Kirk,  may  and  do  produce  decay,  yet  by  far  the  greater 
majority  of  carious  conditions,  being  localized  points  of  decay,  are 
the  result  of  local  agents  developed  by  micro-organisms  at  the  point 
where  the  tooth  substance  is  lost.  To  Dr.  Miller  belongs  the  credit 
of  isolating  several  of  these  acid  producing  fungi  and  determining 
the  particular  acid,  and  also  the  investing  agent  produced  by  them. 
It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  Leber  and  Rottenstein  preceded 
Dr.   Miller  in  this  line   of  work,   while  it  is  true  that  they  and 
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Mu^itot  uH  well  hu<l  workinl  in  the*  Mame  diriH'tion,  yet  .  %• 

that  tln'V  failod  to  po'^itively  pruvi*  their  p-  ir 

Hpcciul    micro-orpiiiimii   tirf    <vi\  cl<H-av.      i*r  1% 

iHoluted   the  fuii;jiKS,  but  u-  iied  the  acid  «l.\.  A 

prcMliiced   decay  out  of  the  mouth  by  the  dir  • 

vpeciul   nrpiniMiiiH  that  cannot  )jo  det4H'tod  fmm  "  nalurml  "  <lrmf 
occurring  in  the  mouth. 

I  w«Mil«l   not  detract   an    iota    from    th«*   «n'dit     !        '  rk 

ihcy  did.  nor  do  I  miy  that  their  work.  uhi.  Ii  wiim  ii.  .,.  v. 

tiiiu.  did  not  lielp  Dr.  Miller  in  \uh  n*<*4>an-h<*<<.     I  wa-  n 

thiH  subject  at  the  name  time  as  Dr.  Miller,  and  maile  my  rr\- 
the   Illinois  State  Society   in   May,  !  I   disroTerNl   whjtf  hr. 

Mill(*r    HubHoquently  publinlied,   thiit     the 
thirkly  <listribute<l  in  the  f^'Uii-deral"  ■•■    '   ' 

the  .sound,  healthy  dentine.     'I'hat    u..      

also,  but   I  did  not  determine  the  <'hani4*ler  of  the  f. 
Dr.    Miller,  so  I  say   honor  to  whom   honor  ii  due.  and  I 
when  Dr.  .Miller  shall  visit  this  country  thif  sun.  •»  atv-lbv 

dental  profe.'wion  ^ive  him  such  an  ovation  a-*  was   lit  •        i^'iv.  n    to 
any  other  dentist  in  tliis  coun'-*   »  -^  •         '^''  •   itrotem'  to 

him,  for  he  ha-*  solved  the  |»r«»  ••^ion  an  it 

{>ossible  to  formulate  an  exact  lino  of  dental  ther.i:  <  that  will 

do  more   in   the  end  to  help  reach  that  detireil  |iafiiion.  whrr»  we 
can  anticipate  decay,  than  all  the  combineil  efTorU  of  lli  '•♦• 

sion  before  him.      Having;  th«'  kn  "     '         '»f  a  ditesir  *r  mrp 

in    better  condition    to  treat  it  a..  '^^       Th«»  .iiir«tir.n 

naturally  arisivs,  how  shall   wo  host    i  .  »rtA  tt»    . 

hy>,nenic  condition,  takinjj  for  f^rante<l  that  rariin  it  the  rwMilt  ol 
an    unhy^'ienic  contlition?      The  answer  coroo*.  kerp  V  th 

cloan.      Hut  the  word  «leanlin«»s-<  •  '  .    »      if, 

sin(*e  so  miu'h  has  b<>en  done  in  tiii-  mim 

Formerly  everything'  wan  clean  that   >*  ^ 

now  everythinjf  is  dirty  that  we  do  not  know  ti>  l»  m\ 
clean.      The  micros<'ope  and   l»aclor  •>••• 

place«I  side  by  side  with  chemical   n-u  *^ 

mouth  nuiy  h>ok  ever  so  clean   and  y 
from  our  pres4»nl  standard    -'  .  i. .»•.?. t.. 

comparison.     The  Im«si  d«i  •  ** 

in  the  wrong  place."     The  soil  in  the  field  is  »  b«t  o©  "i^ 
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lady's  fingers ''  all  wrong,  and  so  it  is  with  micro-organisms;  they 
have  their  place  in  nature,  or  they  would  not  be  there,  but  the  mouth 
is  not  that  place,  and  when  so  found  they  put  that  cavity  in  a  decid- 
edly unhygienic  condition,  and  it  is  with  such  a  condition  that  we 
propose  to  deal. 

We  will  first  consider  how  micro-organisms  operate  deleteriously 
upon  the  teeth.  I  remember  a  paper  that  was  read  by  a  New  York 
dentist,  on  the  etiology  of  decay,  in  1882,  in  which  he  took  the 
ground  that  these  fungi  lived  upon  the  lime  salts  of  the  teeth,  and 
that  instances  were  on  record  where  teeth  had  been  found  honey- 
combed by  their  action.  This  theoiy  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
proven,  and  it  is  now  positively  known  that  several  of  the  fungi 
that  find  a  suitable  culture  media  in  the  oral  fluids  have  the 
power  of  producing  lactic  acid.  The  Bacillus  acidi  lactici  has 
long  been  known  to  mycologists.  Its  physiology  and  morphology 
have  been  fully  studied  in  its  relation  to  the  souring  of  milk. 
It  grows  in  rods  of  varying  lengths,  generally  from  1 — 2.8  mm. 
long,  although  sometimes  found  in  long  mycilial  threads.  It 
is  from  .3 — .4  mm.  thick  —  the  thickness  varies,  being  thinnest 
when  cultivated  upon  nutrient  gelatine.  It  does  not  produce 
cocci,  but  forms  spores,  and  grows  best  at  a  temperature  39c. -42c. 
At  a  temperature  exceeding  45.5c.  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
producing  any  activity.  It  is  probable  that  several  forms  of  micro- 
organisms have  the  power  of  souring  milk. 

Dr.  Miller  thinks,  however,  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
genera,  and  that  the  variation  is  due  to  the  change  in  conditions 
under  which  they  are  developed.  It  is  ]30ssible  that  he  is  right  in 
the  matter.  He  has  determined  several  forms  in  the  mouth  that 
have  the  power  of  producing  lactic  acid,  and  considers  them  varia- 
tions of  the  same  fungus.  My  studies  have  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  not  much  dependence  can  be  put  in  mere  form  alone  ;  we 
must  combine  our  researches  to  the  physiological  action  of  cells, 
whether  they  be  of  a  low  or  high  grade  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

Of  the  particular  species  of  fungus  that  produces  decay,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Miller,  the  fungus  presents  as  cocci,  deplococci  and  as 
pronounced  bacteria.  The  variations  are  so  great  that  unless  seen 
in  one  chain,  as  he  has  often  done,  he  could  hardly  have  believed  that 
they  belonged  to  the  same  genera.  The  variations  in  form  account 
for  the  presence  of  the  different  shaped  micro-organisms  found  in 
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th(*  expuinlutl  deiitinul  raiialn.     Dr.  Miller  thinki,   h(j«««tcr.  thAt 

anotlicr  i^fiH-ra   ini^'lit   hv  ilifTrr  '     ' 

harillu.M  in  inost  inHtiinctM,  hut  u;..   ..   ,~   ...-.  ,-.  .,  , 

Li'ptothrix,  biM'U?ria  arul  cocci;  cither  Hitigly  or  in  . 

MilltT  has  (h^noniinatcd  thcso  two  formii  a«  <i«nd  ^i-~ 

Beta  fun«^'UH — aii'l  han  |)oi)itively  Mhoirn  that   they  arr   both 

iccttxl   with  the  prcnlnction  of  hirtic  acid. 

I  am  incliniMl  to  ronsider  thcsw  fnnjji  jm  «! :*'  ' 

)»actiTiuin  wliich  is  niont  roinnionlv  f..iin.l   in  

lot  altogether  a^reeinj^  with  tht  ..   ,.-.  ;    .t|  by   I 

The  question  as  to  form  and  genera  is  one  of  minor  ifn|iortA 
however.     They  all  act  in  a  similar  manner  by  conviT 

iito  lactic  acid.     It  do4>H  not  matter  whether  the  tugar  lw  couc  ur 
_:ra|)e. 

A  new  Hugar,  sai'charine,  ban  bi*en  lately  diAcoTered  that  is  - 

I  lie  absolutely  non-fermenta))le,  which  may  in  time  come  to  - 
|ilant  glucose  that  is  now  so  largely  used  in  the  ailult*  «  of  our 

•  infections,      f^actic  acid  is  also  prfKluctnl  in  the  ni* 
iation  tissue.      Acetic  acid  and  formi*'  acid  an*  «N«'  : 
oxidation   of  alcohol.     The  latter,    however,   in  '. 

les,  and   it   is  a  question   whether  the  gener 

le  saliva  Iuh  any  very  great  decalcifying  motion  on  the  If  •        I   ^ 

••rtain  that  dtM'ay  is  a  local  disetise,  and  that  the  agrnt  : 
at  the  ju»int  of  decay  in  the  great   majority  of  caM<ii.      K 

|»r.Mluce<l  in  m  )st   in^' ? -    •>  - '••^.-r,  by  the  geneni^''^ 

tion  of  the  saliva.      i>  i.  aji  I  do,  that  fit 

f  the  detMiy  found  in  the  mouth  is  eauswl  by  a  fungus  t 
Its  hal)itat  in  the  oral  fluids,  it  is  not  strange  that  I  should  a 
antiseptic  rather  than  neutnilizing  agents.       \       ' 

|thrnieral  action  at  U^st.and  are  known  to  ha 

ti  temporary  lilling-*.     The  most  comii»'»»«^   » 

iiat  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  ., 
agent  eliminate  do<'ay.     This  is  not  always  fountl  pr. 

ver,  and  in  many  instances  we  must 
venting  thedevelopm«'nt  t»f  lln«  i- 

Dr.  .Miller  did  con«*ideral»l«*  u.m.*  •.. 
the  antiseptic  value  of  a  long  list  of  »! 
liichloritle  of  mercury.  Nitrate  of  tih 
I<Kline,   Oil  of    mustanl,  I»ormanganalo  of   l*o«.,    t 
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Carbolic  acid,  Hydrochloric  acid,  Phenyic  acid,  Carbonate  of 
sodium.  Salicylic  acid.  Alcohol. 

To  these  I  have  added  the  following,  and  present  to  you  for 
examination  :  Hydronaphthol,  Beta  Naphthol,  Naphthalin,  Anti- 
septic pastiles,  Sozojodol,  Zinc  sozojodol,  Sodae  sozojodol,  Potass, 
sozojodol,  Murcuric  sozojodol,  Saccharine,  Salol,  Silico  flouride  of 
Soda,  Silico  flouride  of  Zinc  and  Soda,  Salicylate  of  Zinc,  Benzoated 
sol.  alluminium,  Liquor  carbonic  detergent,  Labarraque's  sol. 
Boroglyceride,  Styrene,  Trichlorphenol,  Eesorsin,  Thymol,  Subio- 
dide  of  Bismuth,  Boric  acid,  Alluminium  Acitotraticum,  lodol. 
Borate  of  Zinc,  Chloride  of  Zinc,  Hydrochinine,  Permanganate  of 
Zinc,  Benzoic  acid,  Creosote,  Aseptol,  Sulphocorbolate  of  Zinc, 
Peroxide  of  Hydrogen. 

It  is  my  intention  to  test  all  these  agents,  first  in  the  laboratory  and 
then  in  the  mouth,  and  if  possible  determine  their  exact  antiseptic 
value.  I  shall  include  in  my  experiments,  also,  all  the  different 
forms  of  tooth  washes  that  are  on  the  market  and  report  to  the 
profession  at  some  future  date. 


PAST  AND  PEESENT  TEACHINGS  IN  THE  USE  OF  GOLD  FOIL. 


BY    PKOF.    JAMES   TEUMAi^. 


Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society,  June  6,  1888. 


The  peculiar  characteristics  of  gold  foil  are  now  so  well  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to 
instruct  any  body  of  this  kind,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  it. 
Yet  there  are  points  that  must  be  alluded  to  in  order  that  the  sub- 
ject may  be  made  clear. 

If  I  were  to  define  soft  foil,  I  would  say  it  is  that  form  of  foil 
that  has  a  minimum  amount  of  cohesiveness,  and  that  this  cohesive- 
ness  cannot  be  increased  by  heat.  The  definition  I  would  give  to 
cohesive  foil  would  be  :  That  form  of  gold  which,  freshly  prepared, 
will  cohere  without  force,  and  at  all  times  may  have  that  quality 
increased  in  degree  by  heat.     Each  of  these  forms  find  their  best 
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\miipleH   in   the   o|>fii    market.      1   know  of   but 
.  uln'sivo  foiln.     'I'Ihto  niiiy    U*  f>»'    -     '  ■  •    '     - 
them.     There  are  many   that   ^ 
and  probably  answer  all  the  purj  1  by  tl.> 

not  answer  to  the  detlnition  an  I  have  given  it.     It  wm  ' 

'ft  fr)il  with  whicdi  the  profewiion  U^gan  itJ  work  aiul  for.  At  irMi, 
a  lialf  a  eentiiry,  |)rior  to  \s'ut,  did  with   it  all  t' 
df)ne  in  the  stopping  of  cavif'--       T'  ^  •-  •'   »•   - 
I>r.   .Vrtluir  introduced  the  • 

■ntury   Urn  been  nearly   efpially  divide<l  on  the  two  ,. 
foriuH  of  foil,  with  the  result  that  the  prufeMion  Hm  \em  |io«itive* 
neiM  in  itH  opinions  to-day  on  the  8u))je<'t,  of  t!  <  of 

filling  teeth,  than  at  any  time  since  the  1m.--  ^'  ..i   ti...  . 

Thin  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  i-  .  ii-rr*!  that  • 

thirty  years  have  develojMxl  the  U^st  o|)enitori  and  the  nut*' 
li^ent  system  of  dentistry  the  world  has  ever  seen.  What  in  • 
remarkable  is.  that  the  profension,  as  such,  haf  quietly  Dt'  «n 

and  written ///iiWd^'r/ over  the  temple  of  th«  -  V. 

axkaiit   at    any   one   who  su^'j^ests    the    jm»-. 

pie    of    human    construction    can    )»e    reganled    a 

but  must  Ih)  continually  subject  to  re|Niiri  and  remo 

probably  ariscvs  from  what  ap]>ear8  to  be  a  law  of  mind,  that  etrrv* 

thin;^  seems  to  move  in  eircli?s  and  in  its  n 

and  flow,  low  tide  of  interest  in  a'  ' 

tloo<l.     This   has   been   most  mai  .. 

dentistry,  notably  in  that  of  the  nc 

af(o  this  was  at  the  Mooil.      N'othinj^'  was  thou^^ht  of  bat  tbr 

way  to  nuike  plates.     Then  in  the  pn^'iin  of  n- 

II'mmI  tide   for  lillin^s  and   tht-  ebb  in  n  .Nt»»  ;i  . 

with  scientific  dentistry  ami  di'ii!"'  •■  -    •- »  • 

tic  dentistry  is  sur>;inj;  to  the  su!    i 

brid^'e  work  and  crowns.     We  have  m^arU  rwk  wiili 

stoppinj^s,  and,  it  si'ems  to  me,  if  there  ii  not  more  at 

to  this  subject   in  journals  and  «-.  •  wr  an 

retrogression  in  the  fillim;  of  i«itb   i:  i.  ihr  t 

come  when  it  will  1m»  cla.'<-*  '  "  •'•  '*'    '  '•»^«       ! 

always  opiTJiting  that  si4i^ 

development  and  e<puilly  true  of  all  form*  of  uiman 

That  the  filling  of  teeth  has  receivwl  no  attention  m 
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can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  interest  has  been  mea- 
surably lost^  and  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  whether  this  lack  of  inter- 
est does  not  mean  not  only  death  to  skill  in  the  handling  of  gold, 
but  that  it  points  unerringly  to  the  near  future  when  thoroughly 
good  operators  will  be  as  scarce  as  they  were  in  1840,  when  the  ten 
digits  would  more  than  compass  the  number  in  this  country. 
Some  will  doubtless  regard  this  as  the  pessimistic  thought  of  one 
who  has  measurably  left  the  current  of  active  interest  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  sees  only  through  a  glass  darkly.  But  while  this  is  to 
some  extent  true  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  reflection  that  effects 
are  always,  or  at  least,  should  be  traceable  to  a  cause,  and  if  the 
cause  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  imperfection,  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  outline  future  results. 

The  operations  with  soft  foil  were  based  solely  on  certain  prin- 
ciples, not  difficult  to  master  in  theory,  but  exceedingly  difficult  to 
jDut  in  practice.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  while  all, 
perhaps,  could  theoretically  explain  what  was  meant  by  a  good  soft 
foil  filling,  there  were  but  few  equal  to  the  details  as  then  under- 
stood. These  details  began  primarily  with  the  formation  of  the 
cavity,  and  the  prognosis  in  every  case  must  take  in  the  density, 
thickness  of  walls,  and  position  of  every  tooth.  No  general  law  of 
formation  was  or  could  be  formulated.  Each  cavity  was  a  law  unto 
itself,  and  hence  the  teachers  of  forty  years  ago  in  operative  den- 
tistry were,  perforce,  compelled  to  train  the  minds  of  the  students, 
not  in  general  principles  to  be  worked  out  in  detail,  but  in  details 
to  the  entire  negation  of  nearly  all  general  principles  of  procedure. 
When  Prof.  Elisha  Townsend,  the  most  finished  operator  of  his 
day,  found  it  necessary  to  spend  nearly  the  entire  session  on  cavities 
of  all  forms  and  the  possible  modes  of  preparation,  he  simply 
adopted  the  best  and  only  reasonable  mode  of  teaching,  for  each 
had  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  entity.  In  this  way  many  of  us 
were  trained,  and  when  Harris  explained  his  mode  in  a  similar  way 
in  his  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,"  the  dental 
world  regarded  the  work  of  filling  teeth  as  practically  completed, 
and  that  no  better  forms  of  instruction  could  be  devised.  But  even 
with  this  character  of  gold  new  forms  of  more  convenient  shape 
were  prepared  at  a  later  day ;  but  while  these  aided  in  the  operation 
the  general  modes  of  formation  of  cavities  remained  the  same. 
While  the  processes  in  use  with  non-cohesive  foil  were  very  similar, 


tliat  of  Prof.  'r«<uiineiul  ruiiie  iienriT  inotlfrii 

iita.xiiiiK'h   an   he   iiiK<>rt<'(i   Iijm  \in\t\  in  oiiiall 

l)iiilt  lip  the  tilling;  lariiina  liv  laminu.    But  t:  ^. 

iiictlwxl.      It  wan  n-ganltMl  hy  the  a\«TnL'«'  '-i 

ous,  and  only  adapted  to  one  who  con  I 

th(?  millionaires  of  the  jicri'M]. 

The  niethfMl  then   in  vo^nio  nn^'hl    '  .■! 

Hn^  "  the  cavity,  a  m(>tho<I  at  once  n  ,v^. 

to  the  tooth  from  the  lateral  force,  m< 
dentuition  of  the  filling.     XotwitliMtanding  t. 
ic8  it  is  not  siirpriHin^  that  refltiltfl  were  often  more  «it  t 

than  present  modes,  for  the  iH.*rfert  adaptation  of  the  toft  f 
walls  prevented  imhihition  of   fluids  at  l! 
ami  the  enamel  was  not  **  crazeil  *M.«  •'     '  ..u^.m 

to  the  minute  —  of  electric  and  m«  i 

But  in  whatever  light  we  nuiy  view  the  teac^hing  and  the  pn 
of  this  )>erirKl,  it  must   l)e  regardeti  at  once  inifterfert  and  w 
without  system.     Teaching  to  be  efTe<'tive  munt  ' 
method  capable  of  being  reduce4l  to  law.  iv   '  *'    ■    uit-  i.i 
formulated  and  closely  adhered  to.     N"  >  '  .u    .  . 

ulated  with   soft  gold,  and  hence  stu 

Helves.     That  the  influence  of  this  methofi  I  ntir  Hm 

one  can  deny;  indeed  its  |>ower  i«  be.  .'  to  be  io  • 

that   it   threatens   to  overwhelm  the  work  i»I 

<-<-ritury,  if  it  does  not  eventually  sink  ail  the  ^  i<ii<<  ^i  itiuu^  ii^«ii 
•  \..lved  during  that  perio«l. 

The  second  ])erio4l   was,  as   I   In'fon*  remarked,  unhrrvd  in  Wt 
Dr.  Artliur.     This  has  lH>en  a  nMnarkable  e|ioch  in  thb  •peciaJ 
Work.    To  some  of  us  who  recall  th- 

made  to  any  sjitisfactory  US4' of  •   •' •  u*  uj-'uii  ui ,; 

of  means  and  pnx'esses,   the  niaii    '  ••    ***    <*•  "•■ 

think    th(>m  ov(>r,  savor  of  the  m^t 

eminently  in  harmony  with  the  wonderful  cn^ationn  <>f  ihi*  * 
century.      The  intrtNlueer  of  cohoaive  foil  vmxm  ^v 
renuirkahh'  n»sultH  lying  dormant  in  the  " 
\\A  a  possible  aid   in  •!  '  *   '  *•  "i   ^ 

e«|ually  olilivious.  str;..^..  .      ...  rninf-r 

to  evolve  something  out  of  ita  intr.i 

sivo  foil  in  18»i5.    It  waa  not  long,  ht»wotrr,  WU>rv  . 
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system,  bat  this  was  the  result  of  the  working  of  many  minds  and 
many  nimble  fingers.  Hours,  days,  weeks  and  years  of  thought 
were  devoted  to  perfecting  this  process.  First  came  the  necessity 
for  a  proper  form  of  cavity.  Then  it  was  manifest  that  something 
more  than  the  old  anchorages,  simply  places  scooped  out  in  the 
dentine,  were  necessary.  This  cohesive  gold  must  be  started  right. 
It  must  be  solid  from  the  foundation,  and  this  must  not  be  left  to 
chance.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  bolt-like  holes  drilled  into 
the  tissue,  which,  when  filled,  served  not  only  as  an  anchorage,  but 
as  a  point  to  build  from.  This  form  of  anchorage  was,  I  believe, 
first  taught  by  myself;  at  least  it  was  original  in  my  teaching,  and 
the  first  published  paper  describing  it  was  inserted  in  the  Dental 
Times,  July,  1S65.  It  met  with  positive  opposition  as  well  as 
favor ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  serious  objection 
to  it  to  this  day.  Gradually  the  system  became  more  and  more 
perfectly  developed,  until  the  introduction  of  mallet  force,  which 
effected  a  radical  change.  This  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
multiplication  of  force  in  mechanical  mallets,  and  then  came  the 
gradual  and  systematic  perfection  of  this  mode  of  condensation. 
From  the  introduction  of  cohesive  foil  until  the  final  consummation 
which  brings  us  down  nearly  to  the  present  period,  there  has  been 
a  system  of  filling  perfected  with  it,  without  perceptible  flaw  in  its 
arrangement,  capable  of  meeting  all  emergencies,  adapted  to  the 
frailest  of  teeth,  and  capable  of  being  taught  to  the  dullest  compre- 
hension. The  result  has  been  better  operators,  and  work  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  attrition  and  time  more  satisfactorily  than  the  old 
mode.  Whether  this  be  acceded  to  or  not,  I  claim  for  it  that  it  is 
the  only  system  worthy  to  be  dignified  by  that  title.  It  has  defects 
and  one  of  these  I  have  already  hinted  at  and  more  elaborately 
stated  in  my  paper  on  "  Eotation  as  a  Condensing  Force, ^'  read 
before  the  Odontological  Society  of  this  city.  The  mode  of  using 
this  foil  is  too  familiar  to  you  to  risk  your  patience  by  repeating. 
My  effort  now  is  to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to 
these  two  methods  and  their  relative  value  as  systems  of  practice. 

The  cohesive  foil  method,  perfect  as  it  is  as  a  system  of  filling, 
has  met  with  opposition  ;  indeed  chat  opposition  began  with 
its  introduction  and  has  grown  in  strength,  until  at  this  time  dent- 
ists are  divided  into  many  schools  of  practice.  The  first  positive 
blow  was  struck  by  the,  so  called,  Netv  Departurist,  and  whatever 
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may  be  Huid  derogatory  to  their  riiethfidii  aii<I  uuA,*,,f  i.^.^r.*. 

tluH  mucti  niiiHt  be  acconkHi  them  that  they  ! 

tion  tliut  now  threatens  to  tuip  the  rery  foundationn  •  i« 

it  ha.H  heretofore  t)een  iinderritorNi,  nrid  proiniiieiito  Utiti  ui  ina 

of  rontlicting  idoa«  and  pnietireH  from  which  it  may  take  yfar»  t4^ 

recover. 

Tile  two  ponitive  8ch(K)l8,  in  the  iiw*  of  gold,  air  oommaH  of 
tho84>  who  regard  the  firxt  form,  iioft  foil,  afl  tho  only  Irur  \, 

and     tlioHe    wlio    still    adhere    to    the   rohe«iT«*    with    its  p 
systrni. 

Wliih*  I  have  nntbin;:  but  adminitioi;   i-.i  m.  •,, 

I  am  not  wholly  in  Invr  with  it  a^t  a  method  of  |.r       .   „  •»! 

Htructure.     Tho  l)C8t  yearH  of  my  life  were  given  to  il- 
and  it  may  Ite  naid  without  egotism,  that  aa  profoMor  of 
dentistry  in  tho  Pennnylvauia  College  of  I)enta!  -^ 
part   to  make  it  a  |N>8itivi>  practiec,  and   hel|ieii  :  -u  a^ 

arnjy  of  young  men  well  r..>>;i.i....?    f..r  -.rv;...    .t  ,..,^  jy^ 

made  its  mark  on  this  gen«  thrrr  irr 

Home  weak  {>oint8  in  the  system  that  havo  driTon  manr  iii»ti  t 
adoption  of  a  middle  rourne,  in  the  uaoof  a  com' 
(!ohesivo  foils.    The  use  of  this  combination  is  haM>«l.  1  \ 
of  execution,     "i)  A<laptation  nf  .m.ff  f<    '  •     •'     •     " 
whi(di,  if  not  e<jnal  to  cohesive  :i!  -m.     • 

good  tilling.     When  this  UHMh* .  4l 

i.s.  a.'<  a  lining  to  the  walls  and  cervit^l  Utnlpr,  no^*  m  ran 

be  urged;  indeed  it  is  a  (piestion  whether  it  ia  n  i 

filling,  as  it   is  the  quiekcf^t.      WT  li 

appliiMl   to  tlu"  adaptation  of  t)' 
obtained,    1    think,    by   the   \\v 

greater  density.     This,  to  my  mind,  is  tho  most  pr  t 

tilling  toeth.    I  do  not  my  that  it  is  the  m<Mit  |>t'rf«'i  n> 
ity  l>e  the  test  of  jwrfection  ;   but  in  thr  «l^^  •» 

our   |)atients,  and   with   satisfactory  n'*uli*.   n    mu«\    «- 
while    not     new.     i*<>rtainlv     »'«•      m..-!      »\:iil:»t»lr     And  A 

mi«tho<I. 

Hut  we  have  other  uses   for  '  thai  of  •» 

strength  and  our  patients*  |>o« 

taught.    It  is  a  prominent  -   "  'if   »'4W|S«». 

It    is  made,  in  connection  ^im  mm- ........ ...  ......»-         ■'»•*  *-^»* -^^ 
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the  superstructure  which  has  been  in  course  of  construction  from 
the  time  of  the  fathers,  and  will  continue  unfinished  through  many 
generations.  Is  then  the  first  method,  which  I  have  attempted  to 
generalize,  or  the  last  the  proper  mode  to  train  either  students  in 
our  offices  or  in  our  colleges  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering 
this,  as  regards  both,  in  the  negative.  We  should,  if  I  view  the 
matter  correctly,  start  with  the  simplest  idea,  and  carry  it  to  its 
complications.  We  should  begin  with  the  conception  of,  perhaps, 
the  lowest  form  of  mechanical  force — the  bolt — and  aspire  to  com- 
plexity when  the  mind  has  been  trained  through  regular  gradations. 
The  student  of  all  periods  is  necessarily  a  one  idea  man,  and  he 
must  be  approached  upon  that  principle,  gradually  enlarging 
thought,  and  by  thus  enlarging  we  assist  him  to  grasp  more  easily 
other  ideas  and  modes  of  procedure.  This  will  enable  him  to  mas- 
ter without  difficulty  all  forms  of  gold  work,  whether  it  has  entered 
into  his  teaching  or  not.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  truism  ;  but 
it  is  lost  sight  of  in  a  measurable  degree  in  the  effort  to  jump  the 
foundation.  We  cannot  build  houses  in  the  air,  and  we  cannot 
make  dentists  unless  we  train  their  hands  and  place  in  their  minds 
systematized  thought.  The  adoption  of  cohesive  gold  in  our  col- 
lege clinics  forms  the  best  and  only  means  of  thoroughly  instruct- 
ing students.  Any  one  who  has  mastered  the  art  of  manipulating 
cohesive  foil  cannot  fail  in  the  use  of  soft  foil,  if  in  after  years  it 
becomes  advisable  to  adopt  it  to  the  exclusion  of  cohesive  foil. 
We  therefore  dwell  upon  this  point  in  our  lectures  and  clinics. 
The  transition  from  cohesive  gold  to  soft  and  cohesive  gold  is  easy 
and  natural,  the  former  having  been  properly  acquired ;  but  to 
change  from  soft  to  cohesive  foil  is  almost  an  impossibility,  and 
requires  a  moral  force  and  manual  dexterity  not  given  to  all  men. 

Hence  in  summing  up  the  thoughts  of  this  paper,  I  may  say  that 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  present 
supremacy  of  being  the  best  gold  operators  of  the  world,  we  must 
adhere,  educationally,  to  the  system  of  cohesive  gold,  with  its  anchor- 
ages and  perfect  welding  of  parts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  desire 
subsequently  to  change  to  a  mode  less  laborious,  more  capable  of 
giving  good  pecuniary  returns,  which  wdll  lessen  strain  on  the 
patient,  and,  possibly,  may  be  better  as  a  preservative  of  tooth 
structure,  we  must  adopt  soft  foil  at  the  margins,  and  cohesive  to 
resist  the  force  of  attrition  in  mastication. 
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'Dif  pro;rroH8  inado  in  dcntigtrv  during  the*  |i«iit  bmlf  centorr  it 
niarvelouH.     In.sten<I  of  a  simple  ratio,  it  ha«  aMtimed  %  gtov 
<al   progn'8«ion,  ami   hafl  «oni|M)unde<l   with   «>* 
Tlif    advaiire    of    thr    wf>rld    in    nt-w    idoajt.    n«w    *  « 

i*ni|)lo}nu'nts    aiul    ih-w    disit.viTica    caiin«.f    !«•    »«.I.!  .,    ,.  .^Ic 

addrcris. 

Half  a  century  ago  primitive   moden  and   meami  o*  r« 

were  the  rule.  'I'he  few  trade.n  which  elothe<],  honM><l  and  fed  Bi«ii 
and  t)ie  professions  of  medicine,  law  and  divinit  rtjod  UrjTeljr 

all  the  means  and  employmentn  minititering  t«»  ;...  ^.mt^of  mail. 
lint  chemistry,  minenilogy,  metallurgy,  g'-^'logy.  *»  ?.inv,  philnaopb* 
ical    olK*u*rvation,   fino  ma^diinery,   steam   and   •  tT»   have  to 

enlarged  the  domain  of  knowletlge  antl  the  omploymrntj  of 
kind  that  the  province  of  stMence  and   knovlc<lgr  han  aai 
ext«'nt  unknown  l<t  our  fathers. 

The  activity  and  pnjgress  that  han  disttnguii«h«<«f   fni«f.»rti   m^)}. 
I'ine  hiiA  |H.*rvaded  all  its  collatenil  hninchoa.     'I  •( 

surgery,  the  vast  and  constantly  increaiing  doTelopmenU  in  paih«»- 
Jogy,   the   revelations   of    the    mi<*rosoo|H?.   the  ilail?   ^  u   to 

knowledge    in    chemistry  and    th'  only   juri  v»f   \hf9 

general  a<lvance  along  the  entire  Ihm  .-i   -•  i.  - '•      tnd  aa 

every  collateral    branch    keejw   |»ace   with   tl  .  hx* 

not  lagged  hehind.     The  wienco  am!  art  of  r  hai  • 

the  universal  progres.**. 

The  most  coiulensiMl  review  of  the  j  I 

the  improvements  in  dmtal  pra'tii-.'i  \3\  na  • 

not  p<issi)»lr  within  fl-   '  ••    t  of  iw  ■  ••?'   '' 

It   rould  only  Ik*  a   •  i  ue  t»f  a  f 

how    new   discoveriM   in   general   pathology   ha* 
special  pathology  of  the  twth— an  outline  pleturr 
of  invention  in  instrun- 
tions  that  wen»  exoee<lin^i>  tiiili"  «iii  «»  •»■•»  • 
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a  meager  history  of  new  operations  and  new  methods  of  operating^ 
and  a  bare  alhision  to  the  ingenuity  and  genius  which  has  devised 
the  new  methods  of  remedying  the  many  cases  of  irregularity  of 
the  teeth  which  we  are  so  often  called  on  to  treat. 

With  this  advance  and  improvement  in  dental  practice,  the 
dignity  and  standing  of  the  dental  practitioner  has  been  elevated. 
The  time  existed,  and  not  long  ago,  when  a  dentist  was  looked 
upon  in  nearly  the  same  light  with  the  *^  Cupper  and  Leecher/^  or 
if  held  in  higher  esteem,  as  at  most  only  a  sort  of  mechanic^ 
whose  business  did  not  require  more  than  a  very  moderate  share  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  who  certainly  was  not  supposed  tO' 
require  any  knowledge  of  the  vital  functions  in  order  to  practice 
his  calling  in  a  proper  manner. 

Gradually  dentistry  began  to  take  higher  rank.  Many  men  of 
education  entered  its  ranks,  and  imparted  to  it  tone  and  character, 
and  before  long  it  was  conceded  that  dentistry  was  both  an  art  and 
a  science,  and  its  practice  no  longer  a  trade,  but  an  honorable  pro- 
fession. Then  dental  schools  were  established,  at  first  weak, 
unrecognized  and  ridiculed  ;  but  in  time  they  grew  in  strength  and 
number  as  the  importance  and  needs  of  special  dental  education 
became  recognized. 

The  subject  of  dental  education  has  been  so  often  discussed 
before  you  that  were  I  to  occupy  your  time  with  a  full  presentation 
of  its  necessities  I  would,  I  fear,  only  weary  you  with  a  repetition 
of  remarks  with  which  you  are  already  familiar.  The  importance 
of  a  firm  foundation  being  first  laid  in  the  preliminary  education 
of  the  student  is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  the  best  means  of  effect- 
ing this,  and  the  standard  which  shall  be  required  of  all  who  essay 
to  enter  the  profession,  is  a  question  for  consideration.  The  eleva- 
tion of  dental  schools  in  the  standard  required  of  students,  the 
thoroughness  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the  rigidness  of  final 
examinations  demands  the  attention  of  the  profession.  The  pro- 
fession needs  better  matriculants  and  better  graduates  in  den- 
tistry. 

Much  good  has  been  obtained  by  special  dental  education  and 
restrictive  dental  legislation.  The  law  requiring  every  dentist  to 
be  registered  has  worked  much  good  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
community;  but  it  yet  requires  increased  powers.  Where  the  law 
has  been  enforced  it  has  driven  away  and  excluded  many  unquali- 
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fieri  pnutitionerH.     There  if  a  difficulty  in  ei»' 
gettin>(   u   jury  to  indict   a  violator.      To   thr    I' 
Society  helonj^s  the  <Te<lit  of  iiavin^  o^•         '     ' 
uiuler  our  present  law,  which  o^-ciirrwl  u.. 

Miit  wo  nee<l  a  better  law,  flinipler  and  ni 
flirnpler  and  phiincr  the  law  the  iiion*  eaaily  it  cmn  be  • 
law  rerpiirin^  every  one  who  ghall  hereafter  enKagv  in  the  pr 
of  ilentistry  to  U*  a  ^'raduatc  of  a 
rej^istration   of  \\\a  diploma  end«»r-.«i   i.v  ;i  immtm  iipjM.ii! 

State  Society,  would   Ik;   more  e(Te<'tive.      Sti.  !i    i  !.iii    u  

exclude  any  one  who  ia  at  prenent  prai'ti 

Tile   wording  of  a  hill  to  meet  the  c&§c  ii  a  matter  dern  . 
consideration.      Kxiterience  teachos   the    imjiortjince  of  rmrrfaiij 
tleterniiiiini^,  in  advance,  what  and  how  much  {>••  *  <*  l«|piUi- 

tun*    can    be    induced    to    ^ive.       '^'•-    •■••'  '•  nl    .j  ..  -  ...»    in    ibr 
be^'inning  of  such   attem{)te<l   K-^  •(  m*  much  what  vr 

would  like  to  have  a.s  what  can  ))e  gottDO.      It  it  Mar  Ia  d^fp^i  • 
measure  by  tiiiking  too  much. 

I*ubli<'  sentiment   must   be  c<lucated   to  tin*   lu"*-!  ..f  ,  t» 

lietital  Icgifiiation.     The  people  and  their  n'pnM»««ntati»r»  *«* 

tau^dit  that  strict  State  supervision  of  dental  prarti  .    ^  .«. 

legislation — that  dental   legislation   is  an  much  a  i 
|>eople  as  to  the  profession. 

Ill   the  daily  interchange  of  opinions  with   Irgislaton  and  coo* 
Htituents,  the  memliern  of  this  so-  id  of  t'  'ivmofi  coald 

exi'rt  a  widespread   influence    in    nii.i|>iUg    pubii'     •'I'taioil   and  is 
securing  a  witisfactory  <lental  hiw. 

The  influence  that  tlental  so<ietiM  exert  in  the  atlrmoMOMOt  of 
ilentistry  and  in  the  elevation  t)f  the  pn>fe«i<>n  is  ui  -itAl«4 

by  many. 

The    increas4»  in   tlie   numlnTH  of  'ii^irict   lijcirii*^  iii«»uiii   \w  ■ 
matter  for  consideratinii  by  the  "MMMety 

\Vhat«»ver   ailvances   have   Um-u    niii«b«   in   !h«»   Stair,  hav»  •ilH** 
bi»en    urgcnl  upon  the  profession  and    the  »   by   U 

or   have  recoivwl  the   efuh)rmMnent  of   thia  •oririy  wb«A  •»- 


rated. 

The  Stilt''  >.Mictv  ji.t"  .1 
zation.    It  hai<  l>eon  the  pri: 
it  will  continue  so  in  the  future. 


;t« 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  DENTAL   SOCIETY. 


TWENTY-FOUETH   ANN^UAL   MEETING. 


Reported  for  the  Independent  Practitioner. 


BY  C.  N".  JOHNSOi^,  L.   D.  S.,  D.  D.   S. 


Continued  From  Page  370. 


THURSDAY   AFTERNOON^   SESSION". 

The  next  in  order  was  Dr.  J.  D.  Moody^s  paper  on  '^Some  main 
points  touching  the  conservative  treatment  of  teeth  whose  pulps  are 
nearly  or  quite  exposed.  ^^ 

In  this  paper  the  essayist  confined  himself  to  those  pulps  which 
were  nearly  exposed  and  gave  his  method  of  treating  them.  The 
majority  of  teeth  with  which  we  have  to  do  are  of  faulty  organiza- 
tion. The  characteristic  white,  chalky,  friable  enamel,  disinte- 
grated dentine,  and  a  leathery  mass  occupying  the  bulk  of  the  cav- 
ity, tell  the  story  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  As  a  text,  we 
will  suppose  a  cavity  on  the  distal  surface  of  a  cuspid,  bicuspid  or 
molar,  in  a  tooth  like  the  above.  An  impacted  metal  filling  in  such 
a  case  is  incompatible  with  tooth  structure,  and  is  the  worst  mate- 
rial under  these  circumstances  to  employ  at  first.  In  some  cases  we 
might  use  an  oxyphosphate,  with  tin  and  gold  over  it,  but  in  many 
instances  recurrence  of  decay  will  take  place.  The  factors  are  : 
lowered  vitality,  frail  tooth  structure,  micro-organisms,  and  a  sen- 
sitive pulp. 

He  outlined  his  treatment  of  these  cases  as  follows:  '^ Where 
inflammation  exists,  first  subdue  it  by  any  of  the  known  remedies 
used  for  this  purpose.  Then  use  some  kind  of  filling  which  is 
non-irritant,  moisture  tight,  a  non-conductor,  compatible  with 
tooth  structure,  and  with  some  degree  of  permanency.  These  qual- 
ities are  found  only  in  the  cements  and  gutta-percha.  First 
apply  the  rubber-dam,  to  insure  dryness.  Then,  in  excavating 
leave  a  portion  of  dentine  over  the  pulp-chamber,  but  be  sure  that 
you  have  clean  margins.  The  essential  point  in  these  operations 
is  to  pack  a  line  of  gutta-percha  along  the  cervical  margin  of  the 
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cavity,  iriiinnm;;  II  «lo\vn   cvm    vulh    the    «hIj^«^. 

tlio  tilliiJi,'  with  oxypho-"  '•  ••        •  !  .oat  it  nil  with  .-r-riiA  or 

Miiularu4'  variiinh  till  it  ■  ^.      Hy  tht'tiM-  ..f  .  r.  f> »  «..,. 

[irevent  diHiiito^'ration  of  the  oxyphotiphate  .. 

I/cnvo  thiH  in  from  mIx  monthii  to  two  joart ;  then  yon  ran  uittaJlr 

refill  with  metal.     The  n-asotm  for  thif  trratment  •re,   ■  :ie 

tcr'th  herome   harder,  aiwl    will   roMint  (I(>i>ny  nri*l   hair  coi 

iiu'tal    lillin;(H  l>ett«'r  ;  and  thi.H    hard""'"  '     ••  '    '^•"  ''••" 

mMondary  dentine  renders  the  tooth  n. 

than  before.     Oxy phosphate  is  non-irritant  to  •  pulp  in  i.  *>• 

surcrt,  or  8o  only  in  rare  eaj*o«." 

^^a.^ti(•  varni.»»h  ha.**  been  ailviN-ati'^l  ixn  a 
before  putting:  in  oxypho»<phatr,  but  in  *' 

piilj)  doeH  not  need  proterlion,  and  the  u  

the  very  thin^  for  which  the  cement  ifi  u«ed,  fii..  it*  • 

action  upon  both  the  pulp  and  tooth  MulMtam  •       '  '  m 

the  best  material  for  this  |Mirp«>rt«'.     It  \n  toli-nitoi  b\  i«»- 

and   by  the  piil)>  if  not  «|uite  ex{M>Ho<l.  l»cttcr  thatt  :iii. -:..:.;  wiixi 

which  he  was  acfpiainted. 

In  treating  on  tluH  Hubjc<'t  the  otouiyiiit  wa«  led  to  c*»mr«'^  rmCwg 
with  Dr.   \V.    1).  Miller,  who,  in   an   article  in  the  1^  nT 

PUACTITIOXKR    for    February,    lss:»,    condemmi   •  »!•  m 

ln'in^'  unrelialdc  for  a  tcm|)oniry  fllli?  • 

short  time  it  will   be  di.HHnlvcd  out  at   tn  -• 

Hecondary  caricM  advances  with  rapidity.  • 

ertiea  of  oxyph<»sphat»»  arc  almoot  zero.     He    i  He 

smallest  amount  of    moistun«   in   the   dentine   pretrntJ  tb«)n(>«tKh 
adaptation  of  the  cement.     (U\  pa;;c  62  ho  - 

"  We  need  in  a  cement  a  mater 
porous  tei'th,   sonu'times  ov«t  pa  •• 

and  whirh  will  not  only  slop  d«         ,  •»* 

un«ler  the  tilling',  but  will  also  efTo«*tually  ihut  out  extenuU  M««l<. 
and  at  the  wimo  time,  if  |M»AHible.  incite  the  ut  •«> 

a  reoalciHcation.     In  all  thei«e  |MMntj«  the  lU^An 

besides  ^ivinjj  very  incunsian'  '"  '       "' 

Now,  the  e.sj<4iyist   found   t!  **• 

cited  his  e\|H»rience  has  1m  «n  '  '••■ 

l>r.  Miller's  failun^s  have  Un^n  due  to  thr  fact   lh*»t  hr  did  n.-4  ««» 
jfutta-percha  at  the  cervi«'al  manrin. 
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He  quoted  524  cases  which  have  come  under  his  observation  in 
the  last  year,  and  all  these  of  the  extreme  character  spoken  of  in 
the  beginning  of  the  paper.  Of  these  243  were  left  one  year  and 
then  filled  permanently.  In  230  of  these  the  pulp  was  in  good  con- 
dition; five  contained  dead  pulps  where  he  did  not  expect  them,  and 
eight  where  they  were  marked  doubtful.  Those  left  about  two 
years  and  then  filled  permanently  numbered  190.  Of  these  179 
were  in  good  condition,  six  contained  dead  pulps  where  not  ex- 
pected, and  five  where  marked  doubtful.  The  remaining  91  cases, 
left  over  two  years,  the  average  time  being  three  and  a  half  years 
each,  have  in  the  majority  been  replaced  with  metal  fillings,  the 
remainder  being  in  good  condition  yet. 

He  does  not  claim  great  permanency  for  oxyphospate  fillings,  but 
by  the  use  of  this  material  these  frail  teeth  become  harder,  the  pulp 
is  better  protected,  and  the  tooth  placed  in  a  suitable  condition  for 
the  insertion  of  a  permanent  filling.  Altogether,  it  is  given  more 
years  of  serviceability  than  by  any  other  means. 

Session  adjourned. 

THURSDAY    EVENING. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Johnston  read  a  paper  on  ^'^What  Shall  We  Do  with 
Inflamed  Pulps  ?"     The  following  is  an  abstract  : 

The  question,  ^^'What  shall  we  do  with  inflamed  pulps?"  is 
much  like  the  one,  ''What  shall  we  do  with  our  daughters?" — 
it  continually  confronts  us.  The  man  who  has  no  failures  in  treat- 
ing inflamed  pulps  probably  has  no  practice.  Inflammation  in  a 
pulp  is  the  same  as  inflammation  in  other  tissues  in  its  symptoms 
and  sequelae,  and  may  terminate  either  by  resolution  or  putrefac- 
tion ;  but  it  is  unlike  other  inflammations  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion, having  unyielding  surroundings.  It  also  lacks  absorbents  to 
carry  away  inflammatory  products,  and  the  blood  supply  may  be  cut 
off.  The  brain  is  contained  in  a  long  box,  and  inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  very  dangerous,  but  even  this  has  openings  through  which 
the  membranes  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  protrude,  and  thus 
relieve  the  pressure.  The  tooth  has  no  such  safety-valve ;  an 
inflamed  pulp  means  toothache. 

In  most  cases  destruction  of  the  pulp  is  necessary,  but  if  there  is 
only  slight  trouble  from  pulp  stones  we  may  reduce  it  by  counter 
irritation  on  the  gums.  If  the  pulp  is  acutely  inflamed,  open  into 
the  pulp  chamber  to  give  relief. 
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VwAi  remove  tlie  caurte  ;   ih.n,  whuii   the   pain   «iilM».i.  - 
wiline  ratlmrtio  for  BYHtrinir  tn  :i'-        *       In  u- 
irritution,  do  not  uho  »  Hteel  in  :..;..  nf   t-.    . 
cotton  on  a  mutch-stick — nnd  you  will    , 

If  rennHlit'H  fail  to  relieve  the  troiihlc.  then  dovr  Pint 

the  pain  with  Home  one  of  the  Mtimulating.  warm  t  folaiile 

driij^s,   hefore  applying  arsenic.     If  this  - 

the  cxmiate,  it    in   better.       .\  ronti' ..i    .«iiiiii  «ir  *n\  • 

nearly  exposed  pulp  will   rrlirvr  hi  •  f  our  n^mHlini  mfr 

warmed,  we  will  wive  sutTerinj:. 

If  wo  can  ])orsuade  the  blood  to  leave  the  crowded  temtonr.  all 
will  be  well,  but  otherwise  the  white  bloo<l  rorpusclps  will  v 
of  the  vcMselH  and  die,  and  .suppuration  Iteginn.     For  diTeniu^  iiu- 
)>lo<)d,  HtimulanLs  are  indicated. 

If  destruction  of  the  piilp  is  neressary,  wo  shonld  not  prpviooidf 
apply  escharoticfl,  on  account  of  forming  an  e«char  throayh  which 
the  lirsenic  cannot  act  with  (Certainty. 

It  in  ^oo4l  toadmininter  ({uinine  in  thecajM- 

\  toiiij-  ctTci't  on  the  iwrvouH  syHtem.      K  : 

tiuilarial  dirttri<*tH.  and   then  a  full  dos-      .      .1         „  d 

not   introiluco   a  {>ernuincnt   tilling  over  a  pulp  which  had  hii#« 
ri  <  I'litly  inMameil  ;  if  trouble  (M^curs,  it  is  more  difficult  of  rpiii>     « 

The  best  method  of  deHtn>yinf;  pulp«  is  to  relievo  the  pain,  r^ 
iiiovc  the  bloodclotK  and  r<»a^Mila.  and  apply  nr<««'ti  *    '     '    - 

chlorate  of  cocaine  four  parts,  and  lanolin  li\r  j^,*. 
ajipljcation  to  renuiin  'J4  hours. 

Inllammation  of  the  pulp  s<ddom  yields  to  cocaino.  but  wh«Q  fi 
is  combined  with  lanolin  the  etTi«ct  is  Honiftimi'«i  n  Tha  aaai?* 

ist  applied  this  once  to  an  a4'hin^  molar  in  a  U»>  ol  r  '  -  x' 

in^'  it    with  ^iitta-perchji.     The  |min  nulwide*!.  and  lh«-    i<Mi..*.u^ 
ilay  he  removed  the  pulp  |«  »ii"li<^lv        In  ihiM'  kam^  th«'  pulp 
out  as  thou^di   >,'reased. 

Pain  on  iKclusitin  in  an  intlanu*«l  tooth  ran  l»r  rrlirvwl  >«%  ^ 
ing  a  wo<Mlen  t<N)thpi(*k  lM*twcen  the  te<*th  of  * 

Capping;  a  )>ulp  which    \\  < 
ti«'i».      Pat i(*nts  lose  contitleii<  • 
luive  done  our  best.      With  our  ■ 

for  nMuoving  pulps,  it  is  hotter  t<»  •l««lroy.      In  anv  .»f  \ 
tions  we  must  be  careful  and  thor*' 
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Patients  come  to  us  for  three  reasons — prudence,  pride,  or  pain. 
The  latter  is  most  often  the  incentive,  and  we  must  study  to  re- 
lieve it.  The  cases  where  pulp  capping  would  be  the  most  success- 
ful are  those  in  which  the  patients  are  young,  black-haired,  and 
healthy. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Moody  and  Dr.  Johnston  were  discussed 
together. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan — In  opening  this  discussion,  I  would  say  in 
the  first  place  that  the  essayist  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  manner 
fitting  its  importance.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  shall  we 
do  with  inflamed  pulps  ?''  I  cannot  agree  that  all  should  be  destroyed. 
Pulps  in  young  persons^  teeth  should  be  saved  if  possible.  It  would 
be  bad  practice  to  destroy  pulps  in  the  first  permanent  molars  at 
seven  or  eight  years  ;  also  in  the  central  incisors.  They  should  not 
be  destroyed  before  the  teeth  have  attained  their  growth.  Pulps  of 
teeth  that  are  inflamed  should  not  always  be  destroyed  in  adult  life. 
In  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth  it  sometimes  causes  disfigurement 
on  account  of  discoloration,  especially  in  women. 

I  have  little  hope  of  the  permanency  of  capping  in  adults,  where 
the  pulp  has  been  inflamed  for  any  length  of  time,  and  where,  when 
the  pulp  is  probed,  pus  follows,  though  in  vigorous  patients  the  pulp 
may  live. 

The  necessity  for  retaining  pulps  is  not  so  great  after  the  twenty- 
fifth  year,  when  the  teeth  have  attained  their  development.  The 
teaching  of  the  paper  is  good,  and  the  combination  of  arsenic, 
cocaine  and  lanolin  is  efficacious  in  destroying  pulps.  The  essayist 
did  not  mention  the  value  of  a  blister  as  a  counter  irritant ;  it  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  concur  in  the  statement  that  remedies  should 
be  warmed  before  applying  to  a  pulp.  In  cases  where  it  is  undesirable 
to  destroy  an  inflamed  pulp,  use  agents  to  reduce  the  local  inflam- 
mation and  reduce  the  blood  pressure,  such  as  counter  irritants.  In 
general,  systemic  treatment  is  of  little  use,  owing  to  the  bony  canals 
surrounding  the  pulp.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  puncture  the  pulp 
carefully  to  bring  relief.  Apply  iodoform  or  iodol,  and  seal  the  cav- 
ity without  pressure.  After  the  pulp  has  been  punctured  and  sealed 
for  a  week,  I  do  not  favor  further  application  of  remedies  that  will 
destroy  the  surface  of  the  pulp.  The  least  irritation  the  better.  I 
would  not  advocate  any  immediate  capping,  but  would  dress  tempo- 


IlfilioiM    Stilt*      fftntitl    Miui^fy^  ^IH 

runly    and    alluw    to  reiiium  «i    few    weekit.     Manr   i» 

from  too  niinh  luusto.  uiid  from  the  manner  of  inlro-!  wm;  uxa 

terial.      It  should  he  iii.sorted  mo  ha  nut  to  caiifw*  yr, . 

InHamed  piilpH  in  yoiin^  jiorH^mii  mmy  he  m\<  plan  *»( 

treatment  given  hy  the  eHAayist,  or  that  which  I  have  prx}\m*^'^\. 

lh\  CroHsr — I  wiw  in  ho|)Orf  Dr.  Harlan  would  rotirw  f 
[»a|)er.      I  am  Homewhat  di.-iappointi'd  u     '     ' 
and  also  with  hin  trr*atment.      I  kIuiII  Ih  .. 
8i<le.      I   have  no  faith  in  thin  theory  of 
could  underHtand  it.     I  do  know  that  dcntinu  under  tin  and 
will  8omotime8  grow  hard.     One  provision  of  nature  ia  to  rr- 
ileHtruetion  of  j»art>4,  and  under  favorahle  < 

I  have  ill  my  own  mouth  two  ravitie*<  in  ^m-  ti  n-.  ninug  ua«  l»c«!0 
inserted.  Tlie  de(!ay  progH'Hsi'd  to  a  certain  )N)inf  »».. I  fli..fi  •!..!, f-.,|. 
and  it  iri  now  hard,  and  the  dentine  will  shine  w.  >( 

ohject  to  the  use  of  tcm|M>niry  fdlings,  but  I  take  i«ue  with   I>r. 
Moody  in  hiH  selection  of  materials.     If  tin  is  over  y 
in  tile  month,  it  iH  in  these  ciuu'H.     It  is  better  t)> 
phosphates    or    oxychloricles.       Amalgam    is    Wv,. 
OxyphosphatcH  and  oxychlorides  are  t«M»  tem|M)rar> 
recommende<l  lining  the  cervical  margin  with  gutta*|M*r 
is  go<Kl,  hut  it  is  l)etter  to  use  it  in  the  whole  cavity. 

The  hest  application  for  an  ox|M>soii  or  near 
Ijolic  a<itl,  sjitnrated  S4»lution.      It  forms  a  »  »|'i"' 

•  >xy<hIoride  of  zinc,  and  you  have  tl..-  )..  Thi* 

must  he  done  <arefnlly  ;  it  is  the  m«'- 

1  have  employetl  this  methotl  for  eighteen  yean;  I  have  fr  » 

tried  others,  but  always  go  back  to  the  old  plan.      1  w«.  » 

atlvjMMite  a  careful  trial  of  my  melluHl.     Do  not  tr  •• 

prove  it*4  fallacy,  hut  goal>4»ut  it  i-omuMentt   ••-'•    ♦  •  *  • 

if  there  is  anything  in  it.      I  have  had  le*.^  '» 

any  other.     Some  of  the  pulpf4  may  die,  but  or 
hear  from  them,  as  the  twth  do  not  tlisindoraml 
ince.     Sometimes  the  |Mktient  will  tell  Tou  X> 
of  pain,  hut  that  is  all.     The  pul|»»i  which  ili- 
hiMoine  mummitied.  atjd  caus**  no  tn»n*''"       \ 
plain  to  patients  the  cluinces  l«k«*n  in 

.\8  to  treat nu'iit  in  the  way  of  aa  I  haf*  mid,  1  •* 

use  gutta-percha  for  the  entire  lilling,  rather  than  a* 
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or  ox3'chloride.  I  was  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Moody  stated  and  kept  a  record  of  his  cases;  I  have  kept  one 
eighteen  years.  In  capping,  the  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of 
using  too  small  a  cap.     Let  it  extend  well  around  the  exposure. 

Dr.  Wassail — Years  ago  all  dentists  capped  pulps  with  oxy- 
chloride,  with  more  or  less  success.  Later  on,  oxyphosphate  was 
introduced,  and  operators  had  greater  success.  Dr.  Grouse  has  been 
peculiarly  successful  with  oxychloride,  but  I  think  he  could  be 
more  successful  with  oxyphosphate.  There  is  one  phase  of  pulp 
disease  which  is  very  difficult  of  diagnosis.  It  is  the  first  stage  of 
inflammation,  known  as  hypersemia,  or  simple  congestion.  The 
pain  is  usually  obscure  and  difficult  to  locate.  It  may  cause 
neuralgic  pains  on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  if  so,  the  offending 
member  will  be  found  on  the  same  side.  A  case  recently  came 
under  my  notice  where  the  patient  complained  of  pain  on  one  side, 
and  in  searching  for  the  seat  of  trouble  I  found  several  large  fill- 
ings, all  in  good  condition,  with  living  pulps.  Apparently  there 
was  nothing  to  point  out  which  tooth  caused  the  disturbance  ;  but 
on  tapping  them  I  found  a  slight  soreness  in  one,  and  this  gave  an 
index  to  the  trouble.  The  heat  test  is  not  always  reliable  in  prov- 
ing the  condition  of  the  pulps,  as  you  will  often  get  a  response 
when  the  pulp  is  dead,  on  account  of  the  gas  expanding  in  the 
pulp-chamber,  and  causing  pressure  at  the  apex.  Then  again,  a 
live  pulp  will  not  always  respond  to  heat,  so  that  percussion  is  the 
best  test. 

Dr.  Gilmer — I  have  used  something  for  counter-irritation  where 
pulps  are  inflamed,  that  takes  the  place  of  capsicum  plasters.  I 
procure  a  common  mustard  plaster,  cut  it  up  into  pieces  of  a  suit- 
able size  and  use  them. 

In  capping  pulps  in  anterior  teeth,  room  is  a  consideration.  You 
cannot  use  a  large  capping.  I  would  place  a  small  piece  of  quill 
in  position  and  flow  oxyphosphate  over  it.  The  quill  will  not  be 
destroyed. 

Dr.  Wassail  spoke  about  the  unreliability  of  heat  in  testing  a 
pulp.     If  he  had  used  cold,  he  would  have  succeeded  better. 

Dr.  Cusliing — What  has  been  said  has  mostly  covered  the  ground. 
The  papers  were  good.  I  must  emphasize  Dr.  Grouse's  advocacy 
of  oxychloride  in  capping  pulps.  We  capped  many  pulps  in  the 
beginning  that  should  not  have  been  attempted,  and  at  first  they 


ecrned  to  do  well,  but  thurc^  came  a  tiint*  when  they  did  not  •• 
-o  gucceasful.     Then  wc  believed  that  o\  At  was  too  oi 

.f  an  irritant,  and  ar(M«|)te<l  ()\      '    -    ' 

Wv,  UM'A  it  till  Wc  IxM-anie  convii.. , ..  ......  .;   .,  -,  ^.^^,  *,  „»»• 

•  lil(»ri<h;.      More  pulpH  die  from  the  efTectj  ••  ,'ho«phn!r  than 

from  oxychloride,  ho  that  1  have  iilmndoned  it  and  nm  ti 

I>r.  ( 'rouHC  otatiNl  that  capping  a  pulp  iji  a  mciit 
tion.     It  is  8o.      Many  failures  rt'Hiilt  from  «  t 
pulp.  ))iit  with  oxychloride  it  in  {M>rt.Hi)de  to  cap  i 
nesH  without   pressure,  hy  flowing   the   material 
liquid   form.      It  ref|uiri>8   longer  to  set,  but  in  tli 
l>etter  to  take  time.     Ordinarily,  young  men  are  too 
teeth  pernuiru'iitly 

It  may  H(*em  stran;^'c  lo  tiic  youn;;(T  '  •  hmr  *«.  grval  a 

liviTHity  of  opinion,  hut  wr  differ  in  u...  '    md  judKin*-* 

iiid  you  must  not  he  ronfoundcd  when  yo  .  n/nt  nppor' 

It  is  Homctimes  ahnolutely  nc<*cMary  to  endeavor  to  Mavn  a  p> 
I  ap))ly  (M>pal  ether  varnirth  previouK  to  flowing  thco^ 
the  pul)>,  and  in  nine  ciuM^ri  out  of  ten  there  ia  no  paiu. 

Dr.  Mnrri.snn  -  I  want  to  add  my  tontimony  to  l>ni.  <  -      ••     .     . 
<'uHhing.      In    IHIII    1    had  an  o\|Mm«H|   i.nli.     »r,,t   fl..    i- 
idv<M*ated  the  renu>val  of  tin*  t<M>th  on 
lition  of    the  teeth    ami   the  large  ex|ioKure  of   the  pulp. 
Slid  it  could  not  Im>  Mivcd  alive.     That  pulp  waj  '   with  • 

hlori<lc.  which  caused   nmst    n  for  n  it.      It 

I  hen  lilkMl  with  goM,  which  rruiain...  m  iift«vn  \«  v        .     '  '    - 
wearing  a  platinum  shell  over  till-  t.n.th.      It   !•*  :''• 
t(H)th  in  my  mouth  to.da\ 

My  metluKl  in  capping  is  to  ute  wood  creoiote  in  the  -r  » 

minute;    then  absorb  the  excenn.  and  apply  the  o\ 
I  UHe  a   Freru'h   hihulou.*<  paper  t«»  '  "  •   the  iiu»u-na;.  ah  i   i; 

al)Horhs  tlu'  nn»isture  and  «lrie^  tin*  •     • 

Sonu'timeH  an   inllame*!  |»ulp.   mi'l«  r    i  !I  *^um  ile«|i- 

-eated  ache«  on  the  iii«le  of  the  jaw,  w;  <  mmmcm  of  iW 

*  ;ir,  and  in  nudarial  dintrirta.     The  | 
tooth,  and  it  in  hard  for  the 
the  tn)ul»h»  Iu'ltIiim.      Then 
to  tappinir.      I'sually  the^'  '- 
patience. 
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Dr.  Harlan — There  is  scarcely  any  more  important  subject  in 
dentistry.  We  should  take  proper  preliminary  precaution  in  treat- 
ing these  cases.  Use  the  rubber- dam ;  and  another  point  is  to 
cleanse  the  mouth  with  properly  tempered  water.  Again,  after  it 
has  been  determined  advisable  to  cap,  you  should  study  to  have  the 
filling  covering  the  cap  made  of  such  a  shape  that  you  can  enter 
the  pulp-canal  without  disturbing  the  filling  in  case  trouble  follows. 

The  best  thing  Dr.  Gushing  said  was  when  he  recommended 
copal  ether  varnish.  It  is  non-irritant,  unyielding,  and  prevents 
the  probability  of  pain  from  the  oxychloride.  If  the  pulp  is 
healthy,  it  is  not  so  important  what  we  use.  In  these  operations  we 
must  be  extremely  careful;  but  if  we  are  honest  and  conscientious, 
we  may  save  many  pulps  that  are  destroyed. 

Dr.  Sitherwood — Instead  of  using  the  mustard  plaster  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Gilmer,  I  buy  the  regular  capsicum  plaster,  and  cut 
it  up  into  suitable  sizes.  It  is  thinner  than  the  pads  we  get  for 
this  purpose. 

Dr.  Keith — I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  advantage  of  using 
•oxychloride  over  oxyphosphate  when  the  pulp  is  capped  with  copal 
varnish  ? 

Dr.  Noyes — It  always  seemed  to  me  difficult  to  understand  why 
:an  inflamed  or  exposed  pulp  should  be  treated  differently  from  any 
other  wound.  The  essentials  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  exposed 
pulps  are  :  First,  cure  the  trouble;  second,  render  the  cavity  and 
contents  aseptic ;  third,  protect  the  pulp  perfectly  without  irrita- 
tion, and  shield  it  from  heat  or  cold.  If  we  want  success  in  these 
cases,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  septic  poisoning  is  always 
possible  in  the  mouth.  These  essentials  can  be  secured  by  a  variety 
of  methods,  where  the  operator  is  skillful  and  the  opportunity 
favorable.  The  treatment  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  Removal  of 
irritants,  protection  of  the  pulp  from  further  irritation  and 
counter-irritation. 

You  can  gain  antisepsis  better  by  non-escharotic  than  by  eschar- 
otic  means.  There  is  no  reason  for  irritating  or  producing  an 
eschar  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  after  the  disease  had  been  cured. 
It  may  be  necessary,  to  induce  a  cure,  but  usually  it  will  yield  to 
milder  methods. 

Dr.  A.   W.  Freeman — I  have  never  seen  a  tooth  with  the  pulp 
.alive  that  would  not  respond  to  hot  gutta-j)ercha. 
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I)r.  TowuMfnti—l  have  seen  nuinv  cam  wberd  I  coald  nM  ^n  % 
roflponHc*  from  gutta-i)ercha,  but  have  alwayi  be«D  loccc^*  'i 

rhi^'olene  «pray.  I  have  oapixnl  |ui1|hi  with  oxjphncphate  anii  thrv 
are  livinp. 

Dr.    Titijijart — .Sonit*   f^entlenien   contlemn    tho   »f*-»  "^  fvrboltc 
acid  in  rcrtain   places  }>e<-au8c  it   will   coa^ilato   .^  vh:!^ 

they  advocate  birhloride  of  mercury  for  the  Mime  m- 
hitter  will  also  roa^uilate  albumen,  if  chemintrr  ia  ri. 

I)r.  ('miunins — My  meth'Hl  of  f 
lows  :      After  excavating  tlioroug;.. .    .    ..j.^  j,,r    ,j^.i    ^ 

minute.      I  then  use  a  formula  of  cix'aine,  ..  frion.Ki*, 

and  oil  of  cajeput.     After  this  in  applie<i  I  wms  npunk  «.  lo 

coated  with  copal  ether  varniMh.  and  let  it  remain  lix  or  eight 
hourH.  I  then  cap  with  tlie  varnish  over  the  spunk,  and  if  at  that 
time  the  ])ulp  is  all  right,  I  till  with  gold  or  amalgam.  If  not.  I 
pun(;ture  the  J)ulp  and  use  olive  oil  and  gU- .  rlt...    ..nr  to  fix. 

Dr.  Stevens — I  am  glad  so  many  are  ^  I  have  never 

saved  an  exposed  pulp  by  these  methods. 

Su!)jcct  passed. 

PENNSYLVANIA  .STATE  DENTAL  SiitlETY. 
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\VKI)NK>I».\Y    AtTKKNOOX    8KHMIOJC. 
Dim  rwioN  ox  I>u     Sinm  ni's   Pai*km.    ivmijcu  "Tub   Taatrn  m^  f>rrr«t 

TllKMAfKriUJI.  " 

Dr.  a.    A.   Ailiin,  of  .New    York — Thrrr   i-    ti..    ,   .  .•     •      *     v.. 
ever,  hut  that  the  dental  pr«»f»-Hsii»n  \n  ^-'ti"    .'  •.  ..•     '  n 

all  that  pertains  to  therajMiitii  s  and  ni 
of  everything  ofTered  in  the  way  of  and- 
we  luive  among  our  memU*r»  men  of  the 
res<»arches  have  enrichtnl,  not  < 
nuMlicine  also.     The  «*cnn«'o  ..f      , 
ing.     One  can   Iim'-I'^    take   \\\ 
without    heiiiL'  hiii  t  •       it   the  u 
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some  roughly  call  them — bugs  in  the  air,  bugs  in  the  water  we 
drink,  bugs  everywhere. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Miller  for  what  we  know  in  regard  to 
the  etiology  of  caries,  and  also  for  the  basis  upon  which  to  establish 
a  line  of  preventive  treatment,  and  yet  he  has  not  told  us  all,  for 
he,  himself,  says  that  our  knowledge  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Never- 
theless, upwards  of  sixty  separate  forms  of  micro-organisms  found 
in  the  mouth  have  been  isolated  and  studied.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  these  are  harmless  in  character,  a  few  give  off  lactic  acid  as  a 
waste  product,  and  thus  produce  decay,  as  a  result  of  their  growth. 
No  other  theory  has  ever  been  promulgated  that  will  account 
for  the  formation  of  cavities  other  than  the  one  given  us  by  Dr. 
Miller. 

Dr.  Sudduth  has  truly  said  that  the  trend  of  our  practice  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  prevention.  I  make  use  of  antiseptics  in 
my  practice  constantly,  which  I  find  especially  applicable  in  extrac- 
tion. Dr.  Miller  has  called  attention  to  its  application  here.  You 
all,  no  doubt,  have  had  unpleasant  experiences — inflammatory 
results — tedious  cures.  Much  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  antiseptic  mouth  washes  and  gargles,  which  must  be  used  before 
and  after  extraction. 

In  opening  into  pulps  my  first  act  is  to  sterilize  the  cavity  with 
a  |-  of  1  per  cent.  sol.  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  then  take  every 
care  not  to  force  any  of  the  contents  of  the  pulp  chamber  through 
the  apical  foramen.  I  invariably  dip  my  barbed  points  in  the 
bichloride  solution,  as  also  all  instruments  used  in  removing  dead 
pulps.  I  use  the  same  precaution  in  the  treatment  of  exposed 
pulps.  I  believe  that  fully  one-half  of  the  cases  of  failure  after 
exposure  is  due  to  infection  at  the  time  of  exposure,  if  the  case  be 
one  of  instrumentation.  The  moment  I  expose  a  pulp  I  touch  it  with 
bichloride  solution,  and  afterwards  seal  it  up  with  ether  and  rosin 
as  a  protective  coating. 

In  the  treatment  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  antiseptic  treatment 
comes  in  very  happily.  My  first  object  is  to  remove  the  accumula- 
tions of  tartar  as  well  as  possible  with  '^cold  steel,"  and  then  pass 
up  around  the  root  a  sharp  pointed  stick  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  1  part  pure  sulphuric  acid  to  35  parts  water.  This  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  dissolve  the  tartar,  but  does  not  injure  the  gums  or  soft 
tissues. 
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Dr.  Matjill,  Kric,  Pa.— Dr.  .Mlan'i  rcmnrkA  were  of  jfmif 
est  to  inc.     I  have  been  UMing  hydronaphthol  for  •ome  t  b 

^reat  HatiHfaction.     I  alno  ii.m*  arids  in  the  '  nt  of  -.  % 

alvoolariM  and  think  that  ^'(mhI  roMultji  may  U:  owLained  from  ijtc  uj» 
of  bi(.'hloride  of   rnrn-ury. 

Dr.  Fnufjht,    IMiihidrlphia — I   have  umhI    the  an  UbleCi, 

intrrHluced  hy  I)r.  Carl  Seilcr,  and  find  that  ther  maka  a  ^mn 
ai^reoablf  mouth  wa*<h,  and  one  that  ran  be  rccommen'! 

Dr.  Kirk,  I'hihidclphia — I  doMire  to  call  att-  ,{ 

cliiori(h'  of  /inc  in  tlie  treatment  of  pyorrhtea  al«.  ...aio.  m  >  a.ifo* 
tion  wa^  tirHt  directed  to  it  hy  Dr.  MmIk*  I  hare  ha«l  a  fery 
Hatinfactory  experience  with  it  in  a  number  of  bad  caiM,  vlm^  it  in 
thcBtrcn^'th  of  from  2i  to  3  grains  to  the  on  nee.  One  patient,  a  lady, 
had  it  in  daily  use  for  nearly  a  year.     When  she  fimt  me  I 

thought  tliat  she  would  have  to  lo«e  the  lower  t. 

in^  the  tartar  I  dismissed  her,  with  the  pr. ..  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  time  the  ^uniM  had  ren  le 

teeth.     There  ha<l  l>een  no  ••••reepinf?  up '*  of  the  •  i« 

teeth   were  nimply  tii:hten(Mi  and  answered  all  the  r>  . 
maHtiration.       The  im|)rovenient  in  the  condition  of  tlu?  mu4:«>tta 
nienihrafie  wa,s  rt*markal>lt>. 

Dr.  Jaitu's  Tritnutn,  Thiladelphia — Thin  i«a  tubjcct  that  ni^rhapa 
intercHts  me  more  than  any  other.     I  do  not  think  that  ti  \\ 

profetwion  han  paid  the  attention  to  it  in  the  pait  that  it  •!•  - 
and  it  muHt  have  lariror  ohttcrvation  in  the  future.     N^ 
hriwever,   to  make    mistaki'H    in  our   ron<du«iomi,      I    •  c 

remark   made   l»y  Dr.  Smlduth,   with  win-  '»    T   .»».»...»  : 

"That  the  mouth  in  not  the  plare  for  nii  ^<» 

that  iiiiero-orpinismH  have  an  im|»ortant  function  to  play  in  < 
tion  and  other  mattent  c«mne<te<l   with  the  oral  rarity.     It 
to  me  that  we  are  running  to  i-  r.     It  hai 

well  Haid  that    their  waxte  pr<"i    •  i^   «.ii  •  'r«inn  ihrm. 

and  Homo  kindn  may  (h\'*ir«»y  nt!  .  f-       In  rej; ^  »rTi!t-«  it  m 

poHriiblo   to  j»o  to  too  jfreat   t  '.It  '   tha 

mouth  he  kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  an  ant  n 

the  twenty-four  houra,     Tl  *   fault  I 

ally  iM  that  they  are  "  r  '        '  n  ••nir  «• 

it  mav  he   creosote  or   \ *'^''  *"•'* 

with  it  year  in  and  year  out.      i 
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septics  introduced  within  the  last  three  years — some  inhibitory — 
others  germicidal  in  character. 

I  do  not  believe  in  confining  oneself  to  an  agent  so  poisonous  as 
bichloride  of  mercury.  I  know  of  no  better  agent  to  use  than 
hydronaphthol.  It  is  perfectly  harmless.  I  prescribe  it  as  a  mouth 
wash  and  for  cleansing  rubber  plates.  Dr.  Black  first  pointed  out 
that  the  inflammation  in  mouths  where  rubber  j)lates  were  worn 
was  due  to  micro-organisms^  and  I  can  fully  substantiate  his  obser- 
vations. In  cases  where  I  have  used  hydronaphthol  the  mouth  was 
free  from  inflammation.  I  believe  in  simple  formulas,  and  do  not 
use  complex  prescriptions.  I  believe  that  tooth  powders,  no 
matter  whether  antiseptic  or  not,  are  injurious.  An  irritation  can 
not  be  kept  up  continuously  without  finally  resulting  in  gingivitis. 
I  know  that  in  holding  these  views  I  oppose  many,  perhaps  all. 
I  do  not  interdict  their  use  because  they  injure  the  enamel,  but 
because  of  the  irritation  to  the  gums  that  may  subsequently 
result  in  pyorrhoea.  I  use  sulphuric  acid — not  the  aromatic,  but 
the  commercial  form,  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhoea.  I  do  not 
allow  it  to  remain  long  upon  the  gums,  but  follow  it  up  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  which,  by  its  effervescence,  throws  out  the 
debris  better  than  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Pyorrhoea  alveolaris  is 
caused  by  micro-organisms,  and  must  be  treated  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent manner  from  serumal  deposits. 

Dr.  Allan — I  confess  I  dissent  very  positively  from  what  Dr.  Tru- 
man has  said.  I  do  not  see  how  a  tooth  can  be  kej^t  clean  without 
tooth  powders,  and  after  many  years  of  personal  use  I  fail  to  find 
any  deleterious  results  from  their  use.  I  desire  to  state  positively 
my  belief  that  pyorrhoea  alveolaris  is  always  preceded  by  a  deposit 
of  serumal  tartar,  without  which  it  does  not  occur.  The  first  thing 
to  do  in  treatment  of  any  disease  is  to  remove  the  cause.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  most  careful  manipulation  with  steel  instruments 
will  accomplish  this  in  all  cases.  Therefore  I  use  sulphuric  acid  as 
my  sheet  anchor. 

Dr.  Suddiitli — The  deposits  of  the  salts  of  calcium  in  pyorrhoea 
alveolaris  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  sequence  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  I  have  failed  to  find  the  first  case  of  serumic  deposits 
where  there  was  not  evidence  of  previous  catarrhal  inflammation. 
Wherever  chronic  inflammation  occurs,  there  lime  salts  are  apt 
to  be  deposited.     This  often  occurs  in  the  eye  and  the  brain.     I 
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have   never   found   scrumic   depociU  beneath  a  |rf.rf.^  tlv   t.«^!fl.. 

Dr.  Peirce — I  believe  with   Dr.  Sudduth,  that 

laris  in  a  flyHtciiiic  condition,  and  that  th'  n 

inlieritcMl.     I  In-lii'M?  that  the  lini*       '* 

catiHO  of  jiyorrhd-a,  and   the  nii<  : 

ment  of  inthimniatory  conditions,  1m  . 

tionB  a  suitable  pabulum  for  their  growth. 

of  healthy  tiM<ue8,  but  are  found  in  d 

thf  aln-ady  depraved  condition   by  tluir  , 

thr  j»arlH  anlirt('pti«'iso<l  wr  IV '<  .....iif.  »i 

general  systeniir  condition  ■ 

do  not  know  of  any  l)etter  method  of  t  .;. 

tionod  by  Dr.  Allan.    I  aUo  une  chloride  of  line,  and  am  xtry  norb 

in  favor  of  it  becauue  of  its  :  I 

soniotinies  use   it    in   the  treat fii'iu  ui  liu-Re^ca  m  me  ai 

from  '.\  tr>  4  grains  to  tlie  ounce. 

Dr.    ffuif/orr/,    riiiladelphia  —  In    reganl    to   thf   trra'  f 

exposed   pulpK  a  great  many  methodii  have  been  aii  e 

years  since  Dr.  King,  of  Kittj^burg.  u^ed  oxide  of  iinr.  ina<ic  into 
a   juiHte   with  carbolic  acid.      Many  uh>  it   '      ' 

fav(»rably  of  it.      When   ■  •••'•■  •      ^' '  ••  ^.  ..• 

leave  no  space  for  it  to  >         _  *«nrr 

u))on  the  pulp,  lH>canse  in  so  doing  we  only  agirnn^ 

mation   and  cause  the  death  of  the  pulp.     A!  i 

HubHejjuent  irritation.     The  U'st  r  «• 

was   intHwluced   by    Dr.  C    K.    F  -« 

paper  disks  saturated  with  camida 

The  halsam  causes  the  i-appitii:  '•» 

I  have  modititnl  this  by  unit  ••eef  of 

which  can  l>o  more  eiwily  adapted  to  the  i 

application  consists  of  a  i  '      " 

tills,  mixed  with   a   suHicieiM  * 

paste.     'I'he  carholic  acid  no  d-  1 

had   not   thought  of  it  in  that  1  mir  1 

exceedingly  well   satistUMi  with  the  fMiilU  of  irMliiH»t  I 

have  had  some  failures,  yet  th" 

Dr.  Pfinr — 1  > 
I'hloride  of  zinc,  .^ 
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surface  and  forms  a  good  non-conducting  capping  that  is  not  readily 
soluble  and  which  does  not  make  a  good  culture  media  for  micro- 
organism; besides,  the  solution  serves  as  a  germicide. 

Dr.  Fauglit — I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
pulps  after  amputating  a  portion.  I  use  a  small  piece  of  bibulous 
paper  saturated  with  oil  of  eucalyptus,  which  acts  as  a  sedative, 
and  is  non-irritating.  One  case  where  I  amputated  a  portion  of  the 
pulp  in  a  superior  molar  has  been  under  observation  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  in  good  condition. 

Dr.  Ward,  Philadelphia — I  have  used  disks  made  from  printing 
paper  as  a  capping  for  exposed  pulp,  with  good  results. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Kratzer — Following  the  practice  of  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Pittsburg,  I,  with  several  others,  have  used  paper  disks,  saturated 
with  pure  wood  creosote,  not  carbolic  acid,  for  several  years  with 
marked  success. 

Subject  passed. 

MORNING   SESSION",  JUNE   6,  1888. 

Discussion  on  Dr.  Truman^s  paper  (printed  elsewhere  in  present 
number). 

Dr.  Peirce — The  subject  under  consideration  is  one  of  great 
interest.  I  object  to  the  proposition  that  cohesive  foil  is  the  best 
foil  for  students  to  begin  with,  because  they  have  to  use  the  mallet, 
and  consequently  do  not  learn  that  delicate  touch  that  is  required 
in  adapting  the  gold  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  which  is  acquired 
by  hand  pressure  and  soft  foil.  The  method  I  pursue  and  teach 
my  students  is  to  first  line  the  cavity  with  soft  foil  and  work  it  into 
position  by  hand  pressure.  Then  to  finish  with  cohesive  pellets. 
I  think  by  this  method  better  results  may  be  obtained  than  by  any 
other.  Another  objection  to  cohesive  foil,  in  the  hands  of  students, 
is  found  in  the  liability  of  the  gold  to  ball  because  of  its  hardness. 
If  fillings  are  taken  out  it  will  be  discovered  that  this  has  occurred 
around  the  edges  where  little  inequalities  reveal  that  the  gold  has 
bridged  in  places. 

Dr.  Guilford — Dr.  Truman  uses  the  term  soft  foil  in  a  way  that 
I  would  not.  Dr.  Peirce  also  used  the  term  cohesive  differently 
from  what  I  do.  Confusion  is  liable  to  occur  from  the  loose  use  of 
terms.  In  the  first  place,  by  cohesive  foil  we  mean  a  pure  gold 
foil,  the  particles  of  which  will  unite  even  at  the  slightest  touch; 
on  the  other  hand,  non-cohesive  foil  should  be  included  under  that 
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class  of  foilri    whcro   the   difTfrcnt    imrtii  let  do  not   Aclb«rv.     Ab 

iiiurke«l  exampK'x  of  Huch  foiU  two  may  lie  ni-  ^ 

the  iiijukf't.      WilliaiiiH,   of    New    York,   c-' 

Philu<lul])hiu,  injii-cuheuive  or  Hoft.      When   :.. 

it  (]oo8  not  cohere,  oven  if  pn*K4ure  in  brouf^ht  t' 

ahM)luteIy  non-cohesive.     Internie<liato  lK*twci*n  thete  two  is  a 

kind,  that  mentioned  hy  Dr.  Truman   this   moniing,  and  whi.  h 

wari   in  U84'  when   I   entered  the   j>r  ' 

Hin<« — a  gold   with   very  Hoft   work; 

j>rensnre  is  used  is  slightly  eoln-i^-  .  » 

placr.      It  will   not   ball   up  or  curl   under   -  :.      ft 

spreads  nieely  under  preMwurc.  giving  great  a<laptal>ilitjr.     Soft  foil 

eannot    \m    useil    except    in    simple   eavitie«   having  good   valU. 

Strittly  cohesive  foil   is  ol)je<"tionahle   boeauno  of  its  non-*' 

bility.      We  Lfet    the  good   qualitirH  of  ea^-h   in    ".n.-- ..).- -I 

It  hiis  the  adaptability  of  non-cohe.*(ivo  foil  aii 

fjuaiities    to    keep    its    |K>sition.       When    gn>atiT   <•  ,«■§  ii 

re((uircd  it  may  lie  obtained  by  heating  it.     If  stnrtly  non-<x>h«iivt 

foil  is  used  to  line  cavities  it  is  apt  to  be  displaced — whereas  irmi- 

cohesive  foil  will  remain  where  you  put  it. 

I)r.  IVirce  advcM'ates  using  non-eohesive  foil  amunrf  thr  mAPvHni 
of  the  cavities;   this  involves  ditViculties  that   : 
the  use  of  semi-cohesive  foil,  with  which  the  same  rvsulu  maT  Iw 
obtained.     Others   have  resorte<I  to  the  use  of  tin  for  th 
margins  of  cavities,  tilling  over  it  with  gold.     I   d«>  not   uu 
neeessiiry.      I  can  get  just  as  gixnl   n*sults  wit*«  *-.!•.    ...J. ^-i 
In  regard  to  teaidiing  stutlents,  I  think  their  ii> 
as  broad  as  possible,  yet  one  |mrticular  method  which  i«  •  nd 

best  should   bo   dwelt   u{>ou,  ))ecauio  the  time  of  att*  'IQ 

instruction  and  also  the  capacity  of         '  lUi'os  u  li«« 

ited.  I  believe  that  ono  particular  uc  iip^i  ^i*  i^  t  •<  emphasusii, 
not,  howev»»r,  ignoriiu'  otlii  r^  Thf  ful!c<»t  tliiii  al  inftrui'thkn 
should  be  alTonled  by  '. 

/>r.  .\ftitjiil~'V\\v  essayist  allmled  to  intlucncf^  t  .nl 

a  reaction  in  the  profession  to-«Uy.     Iha*- 

Sidf.      In  looking  «)ver  the  past  ex  I  '  s 

most  wondiTful  th'velopnicul.       I  •  a 

great  impetus  to  contour  W'»rk.     1  •»• 

prosperous  times  following  the  war  tl  to  a 
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that  would  not  be  submitted  to  at  the  present  day.  The  reaction 
has  come,  both  upon  the  part  of  the  profession  and  the  public, 
calling  for  lesser  operations.  It  is  a  conservative  movement 
toward  a  more  sensible  basis.  I  think  the  position  Dr.  Guil- 
ford takes  is  wrong.  Dr.  Truman  is  right.  Dr.  Truman  says 
it  is  non-cohesive  or  cohesive  foil,  and  the  methods  which 
are  successful  with  non-cohesive  foil  are.  different  from 
those  which  meet  with  success  in  the  use  of  cohesive 
foil.  I  recognize  them  as  two  different  systems.  I  do  not  mix 
them.  It  is  cohesive  or  non-cohesive.  If  I  build  upon  a  non- 
cohesive  filling  it  is  a  compromise,  but  if  I  take  the  course  that 
Dr.  Guilford  pursues,  it  is  nothing  but  a  cohesive  filling.  Now  in 
the  use  of  cohesive  foil  we  recognize  from  the  start  that  there  is 
nothing  like  that.  It  must  be  perfect  from  first  to  last.  In  building 
up  the  cohesive  filling  we  build  upon  cohesive  principles.  I  admit 
there  are  advantages  in  the  use  of  semi-cohesive  foil,  but  when  you 
take  issue  with  Dr.  Peirce,  where  he  uses  a  non-cohesive  partly  and 
a  cohesive  partly,  I  do  not  see  where  we  are  bettered  by  having  his 
method  than  by  using  semi-cohesive.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  a  tooth  saver  non-cohesive  is  better  than  cohesive.  I  put  it 
this  way:  The  dentist  does  better  work  with  non-cohesive  foil 
than  cohesive,  but  cohesive  is  the  acme  if  you  can  get  a  man  with 
the  hand  to  make  it  perfect  work. 

Dr.  J.  8.  Smith — Theories  are  all  right  if  we  could  only  put 
them  into  practice.  That  is  what  is  wanted.  We  want  men  who 
will  take  the  subject  and  make  it  practical.  I  find  that  the  soft 
foil  spoken  of  is  a  good  thing  for  lining  cavities.  I  believe  that 
the  cohesive  foil  used  in  lining  the  margins  and  at  certain  points 
at  the  cervical  wall  will  produce  failures,  no  matter  how  careful  the 
manipulator  may  be.  It  depends  largely  upon  manipulative  skill 
in  all  cases  of  filling.  My  method  has  always  been  to  use  soft  gold 
in  retaining  pits  and  to  line  walls  ;  and  as  for  finishing,  I  can  do 
that  with  cohesive  or  semi-cohesive.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
we  have  the  two  grades  of  foil  or  not.  I  would  sooner  have  two 
grades  right  than  one  grade  wrong.  I  have  been  using  what  is 
called  a  soft  cohesive  foil.  I  find  it  is  a  good  foil  to  use,  and  it  has 
been  doing  well  in  my  hands.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  thing  of 
changing  manufacturers  of  gold  foil.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misun- 
derstood in  this  respect,  but  I  have  adhered  to  one  make  for  at 
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letiKt   fourteen  ycurH.     In  the  matter  of  fllling  U'^^th  «ith  rnhn^ft 
foil    we    niiiHt   commence   ri^'ht,   ami    mtut    iHTTj   tl  li 

entirely  throu^^h.     Ah  far  iw  timt  is  < 

in  tejwhinj^  stiulentH  to  fna":;"^  t'«?.      •  .  ..  n.--  ...  v**^ 

tlie  rnallet,  un«l  I  always  1..  n  the  •  !  think  a 

youn^  man  should  take  a  year's  training  with  th  to 

obtain  the  sense  of  touch.      I   Mievc  he  will   become  a  brtter 
manipulator. 

Ih'.   (ierhnrt — Thf   r«iii;irKs   riiat  ' 

eminently  just.      It  must  not  Ik*  f'"- '  ^' 

filling  is  not  ornamentiition  but 
tion  of  decay,  and  when  we  look  to  the  value  of  •! 
of  gold,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  broader  view  than  ii* 
cases.     When  you  find  a  community 
themselves  to  one  kind  of  jjoM  and  ni«'i 
kinds  of  goM  have  been  used,  one  of  lb- 
the  difTerent  value  of  these  two  kinds  of  gold  is  to  noC^i  t 
ences  in  the  projmrtion  of  artitlcial  teeth  worn  in  th« 
ties.     I  know  a  community  where  two  <■ 
deal  of  work  for  a  numln-r  of  years,  and   >* 
uscmI  almost  exrlusively.      I  <*nn  hm^  •  •">•  '"- 
munity  there  are  fewer  |H*o|)le  b< 
ago  wearing  artitieial  denturi*«  than  in  any  other  comu 
ever  seen.     I  think  this  is  a  |M)int  of  \:i 

I>r.  h'imjjthitrt/ — I  commen 
eij^htreii  years  of  age,  and  ha%«-  im<  i  .-v. 
from  that  lime  to  the  preM-nt,  and  ha\iii-'  * 
worker,  I  presume  have  had  as  mu»h  - 
with  non-cohesive  gobl  aj»  any  one  in  the  room,  anil  yrc  I  wouk)  not 
undertake  to  say  that  my  opinion  nhould  o^orrale  that  of  oth«f« 
by  any  means. 

If  there   is  any  virtue  in  u-  =  " ^'"•'   ^'"'  *  ^"'^'^  i**Hr*1  of 

time  I  have  enjoyod  that  pri^i     ^ 

a  long  time.      When   I   first  ronimeni'e*!  the  us*  of  that?  »• 

the  one  gob!  foil  numufaeturod  in  the  w. 

manufai'turers  of  gold  foil  in  '  '^^ 

over  the  world — China,  in-     ' 

there,  and    to     K.nmpr 

Kran.e  tbev  tilled  ti«flb   lar."  !\   «iti;    '..  •■ 
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of  Europe  they  used  amalgam  principally,  for  it  had  come  into  use 
before  that  time.  Great  changes  have  come  since  that  first  gold 
filling.  Different  varieties  of  gold  have  have  come  up.  There  are 
many  cases  where  cohesive  foil  is  indicated  and  should  be  used,  but 
there  are  a  larger  number  of  cases  by  far  where  non-cohesive  or 
soft  gold  is  indicated  and  will  do  better  service.  I  think  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  better  the  filling  is  adapted  to  the  walls  of 
the  cavity,  and  the  more  effectually  the  cavity  is  sealed  against 
moisture  and  air,  the  more  perfectly  we  preserve  the  tooth,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  and  on  account  of  the  superior  mobility  of 
soft  or  non-cohesive  gold  over  the  cohesive.  I  think  it  is  a  much 
easier  task  to  make  a  more  perfect  filling  with  non-cohesive  foil  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  than  with  cohesive  foil.  I  think  a  very 
great  mistake  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  profession  in  relying  upon 
certain  points  or  cavities  made  at  different  distances,  commencing 
with  cohesive  gold  and  filling  the  cavities  in  that  way.  I  think 
the  better  plan  is  always  to  make  the  usual  form  of  the  cavity 
favorable  for  the  retention  of  the  filling,  and  not  be  dependent 
upon  these  little  anchorage  points.  Make  the  general  form  of  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth  such  as  will  be  maintained  by  the  wedging 
process  of  the  filling  you  insert.  Such  teeth  will  be  better  pre- 
served. Probably  I  have  not  had  as  much  experience  in  the  use  of  co- 
hesive foil  and  building  up  the  crowns  of  teeth  as  some  of  those  present. 
I  have  built  up  a  number  of  crowns  with  gold.  We  have  a  great 
many  patients  that  will  not  endure  these  operations,  nor  are  they 
willing  to  remunerate  us  for  the  length  of  time  and  skill  required. 
I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  gold  foil  in  all  those  cases  where  the 
general  form  of  the  cavity  will  maintain  the  filling  without  the  aid 
of  pits,  so  much  used  by  many  operators.  Many  teeth  have  been 
filled  with  cohesive  foil  and  the  fillings  come  out,  leaving  a  little 
gold  in  the  anchorage.  This  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  use  of 
soft  foil,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  the  shape  of  the  cavity  for  its 
retention  more  than  upon  retaining  points.  In  forming  these 
cavities  operators  often  injure  the  pulp  and  cause  devitalization. 
I  feel  that  more  teeth  are  preserved  by  being  filled  with  non- 
cohesive  than  by  the  use  of  cohesive  gold  foil.  I  do  not  stand  here 
as  a  champion  for  gold  over  all  other  fillings.  I  think  teeth  may 
be  saved  by  plastic  fillings,  and  other  metallic  fillings  as  well  as 
gold,  but  gold  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  material  we  use,  and  I  am 
very  partial  to  its  use. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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DKNTISTRY  A  SPECIALTY  IN  W  K. 

No  one  at  the  prencnt  dny  quctitionf  the  ponition  of  •  T  ■> 

a  ))ninf'h  of  the  iieailin^  art,  and  HAKiirh  a  f! 

ofMri  'jinstioii,  howfvor,  rciiiainM  lut  to  \\.  ,  r-*"^ 

nit  ion  rtliull  he  fXtiMuleil  to  nx  hy  the  me<li  ..  .  tK.  -  jv« 

a  hody  or  as  individnaU.     The  individual  m- 
sion  wlio  have  done  most  to  Hccurc  reco^ition  for  ihe  I- 
porate  have  lK?en  liberally  or  nuHlically  o<liirat4><I  men.     I' 
he  driiicd  hut  that  it  wa.4  throu;rh  •'        '  *  -lal  •lAiiaiu^ 

of  the.s4'  men  that  the  profen.'^inn  w  thr  Arr--' 

<'an  Meilieal  As.Horiation  and  the  Ni  grn*-      ■ 

no  restriction  wa^  placeil  upon  any  one.     The  door  va«  oprnMl  to 
all  to  unite  with  the  medieal  profession,  and  fomi  a 
annual  mwtings,  whether  they  imihw&hmI  an  M.  I).  ■ 
a<tion  the  Ameri«an   .Medical   A.Haoi'in*"   "     -  '     - '-  « 

\villin;i[  and  ^lad  to  re<"ognize  U8  a^  npt    

so  doin^  it  came  fully  half  way  to  met't  uf;o\> 
ciea,  it  accorded    U8  a   hearty  welcome.     To  turn  our  b*i 
thrm  now  would  indinnl  he  unappreeiative.  to  my  the  1«mC«     '1 
who  have  been  most  strenuoug  in  their  •!  *     '  '<!•  J»fv- 

fessioiud  standing'  have  Ikh^u  entirely  diriariK'  > 
lion    aceorded.       Their   prineipal    argument    l»  ^ 
inedi<'al  profeiwion  would  not  re<o^nixo  us.  heoco  we  ahookl 
u])on  our  dij^nity  and  form  a  i«i»|mnit<»  proff^ion.     Thai  groand 
has   iKjen   entirely    removo<l.  and   full   and    fair  recog* 
accorded.       In    view  of    our    nuiny    well  •  ihort- 

-hould  a<"eept  the  nvogniti**!*   •*'•  •  i'' 
lence  reposetl    in   ua    hy  ini 
dental  edueation.  and  in  every  way  |M)Ctil>le  %  Ihe 

of  our  de^jree. 

There  is  a  v»isi  tlilTfn 
ticinjj   a    H|HHMalty    in    ni'Mi   i  .•        i 

knowledge  of  the  art   «»f  n»«'li' i«"     «  * 

i:i»neral   know  ledge  of  the  h« 

art  of  the  i)ninch  electetl  to  punuc.     It  li  not  nr* 
individual,  in  onler  to  be  n  d  at  a  minlira]  •  :<t*>*^ 


•«.•••  k-'tii 


'<!       till- 
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the  law,  should  possess  a  medical  degree.  All  that  the  law  requires 
is  that  he  obtain  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  medicine  from  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  in  the  State  where  he  desires  to  practice. 
Many  of  the  graduates  of  our  dental  colleges  are  sufficiently  well 
prepared  to  pass  the  required  examination.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  for  them  to  spend  a  short  time  on  those  few 
branches  that  are  not  specially  required  in  the  dental  curriculum, 
notably  the  science  of  practice  and  obstetrics.  Anatomy,  chemistry, 
surgery  and  physiology  are  the  same  for  both  schools.  Why  any 
one  should  claim  that  because  a  student  elects  to  substitute  the  art 
of  dentistry  for  the  art  of  medicine  and  obstetrics  he  should  be 
debarred  from  recognition  as  a  specialist  in  medicine  is  beyond 
comprehension.  Just  so  soon  as  the  branches  common  to  medicine 
and  dentistry  shall  be  taught  equally  well  in  dental  as  in  medical 
colleges,  then  will  the  distinction  be  done  away  with.  But  even 
then,  unless  we  perfect  ourselves  in  the  art  as  well  as  the  science  of 
medicine,  we  should  not  have  the  right  to  receive  the  title  of  M.  D. 
That  title  should  be  reserved  for  fully  qualified  graduates  in  medi- 
cine, and  should  not  be  conferred  upon  dental  graduates.  Because 
the  law  gives  us  the  right  to  practice  a  branch  of  the  healing  art, 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  assume  to  practice  the  whole.  The 
American  Medical  Association  did  not  elect  to  issue  certificates  of 
proficiency  in  obstetrics  to  those  members  of  the  dental  profession 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  offered  to  form  a  dental 
section  in  their  body,  but  it  did  say  it  recognized  us  as  their  protege 
because  all  that  we  have  that  has  elevated  us  above  a  trade  has 
been  derived  from  medical  science.  *Step  by  step,  one  after 
another  of  the  medical  branches  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
dental  curriculum,  until  now  it  is  considered  essential  to  employ 
largely  medically  educated  men  to  instruct  in  those  branches.  We 
have  been  most  magnanimously  recognized  as  specialists  in  medicine 
by  the  medical  profession;  such  recognition  does  not,  however, 
establish  us  as  such  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Before  such  a  standing 
shall  be  attained  we  must  incorporate  the  science  of  medicine  and 
obstetrics  in  our  curriculum,  and  require  proficiency  in  these 
branches  before  granting  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  When  this  is 
done,  and  not  before,  will  immunity  from  legal  prosecution  for  ill 
results  of  practice  that  does  not  strictly  belong  to  our  specialty  be 
secured.     This  question  is  one  of  very  considerable  interest  to  us 


an  a  profession.     Tho«o  who  are  practicing  im,  havinf 

none  other   than    tho   title  of  D.   I).  S.,  or  Dot   haring   <|ualiA«>l 
before  the  hiw,  are  luyinj^  theniMolvet  liable  to  lotf»i  : 
•  very  case  in  which  they  ojM'rate,  an«l  their  potition  wuuia  ixui  l<€  a 
very  a;^reea'il«'  nrii*  In  (•a-<»'  nf  l.n!  ri  -nlf^ 


THK  NKCESSITV  tna  a  iiiiiiiMt  siA.M'AUi* 

Tiie  <|iu\sti()n  natii rally  arisoH  ii«  to  how  ■       '    " 

•'•^  of  our  anomalous  |n.>:»;   ••  '•«  .^i.^i.  .. 
;'»n  of  the  AunTJran  M  \ 

xten(le<l  to  us  upon  the  standing  of  the  few,  and  not  u* 
ittaininents  of  the  entire  profession.       Wo   hare    many 

flucuted  men  in  our  ranks  who  ixmaohs  onl\  th 
these  inon  have,  with  those  medically  <!       *    ' 

spiNik.  for  the  whole  proffssion.      We  <^ 

t<M)  highly  upon  our  suihh*n  elevation  to  a  pr 

-hould,  in    view  of    our  many  detiriencies,  renolTe  to  acqait 

-elves  of  the  confidence  reposed  in   us.     In  order  to  «! 

ah.Holutely  essential  that  the  college  ter? 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  dei;n*<rs,  l>-'      • 

every  stu«lent  so  that  when  \w  i 

<|ualilifd  and  rercive  recognition  as  a  -»t  in  n 

onlv  way  to  accomplish  the  much  neinhil  •  n  of  lime 

for  ^'raduation  in  dentistry  is  for  the  p- 

and  journals,  to  demaiul  that  the  ^  '  l   me  «  uunirv  ri^m.i  ^u^- 

time  and  raisr'^   •  -•  nidard  for  i^ru'. 

Tluit  the  pr.  u  is  d«*siroiis  .  .  an  a«l%anit«  i«  cvidrocvU 

l»y  tho  resolutions  that  have  been  |»aiwtHl.  the  preaent  iumiiH»r,  by 
the   Illinois  State  Society,  tho  Connwticut  ' 
chus*«tts  Societies  in  union  m-    • 

auil   the    New   .Ier.s<»y  State   Simmo        i  w  » 

President    Fundenl»erg's    address    U«ft»n'    th-  ^ 

Society  sht)WiMl  the  s««ntiment  of  that  organiiation.  «titl  »r 
doubt   that  if  such  a  res<dution   hml   In^en   prt^'Utd  t 
have  Ihhmi  passe<l  without  any  ilirthnilty. 

Previous  to  the  pi  ^   -  \.«i»  r 

lation  of  dental  pra- 
save  the!n->«'lvi<><       Tl 
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a  certain  measure,  ^nit  a  stop  to  the  indiscriminate  granting  of 
degrees.  It  is  true  that  a  college  may  grant  a  degree,  but  such 
degree  no  longer  carries  with  it  the  license  to  practice,  unless  the 
State  Board  of  Censors  in  the  State  where  the  individual  shall  elect 
to  locate  shall  see  fit  to  honor  the  degree ;  otherwise,  he  must  come 
before  the  Board  and  pass  such  examination  as  they  may  choose  to 
prescribe  for  him.  They  have  almost  arbitrary  power  in  the 
matter,  consequently  the  colleges  do  well  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners.  They  have  more 
power  than  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  The 
latter  may  suggest ;  the  former,  demand.  The  much  needed  exten- 
sion of  time  will  come  with  better  grace  if  suggested  by  the  colleges 
themselves,  than  if  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  it  at  the  demand  of 
the  profession.  The  Peactitiokek  has  determined  to  keep  up  the 
battle-cry  in  this  direction,  until  some  marked  step  in  advance  is 
obtained.  We  mean,  if  |)ossible,  to  start  the  ball  rolling  and  get  a 
free  expression  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  ignore  the  question,  but 
must  face  it  manfully.  It  is  either  advance  or  retreat.  We  occupy 
an  anomalous  position,  and  must  decide  one  way  or  the  other.  Some 
will  not  admit  these  alternatives,  but  hold  that  we  shall  remain  a 
separate  profession.  Such  a  position  is,  however,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  logically  untenable,  for  it  would  require  the  dismis- 
sion of  medically  educated  teachers  from  our  dental  faculties  ;  and 
that  would  surely  be  retrogression.  No,  there  is  only  one  way,  and 
that  is  to  advance — advance,  for  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  demand  for  higher  education  is  met  by  the  statement  from 
the  faculties  that  they  cannot  make  ^''bricks  without  straw."*^ 
(rive  us  better  material,  say  they,  and  we  shall  turn  out  better 
men.  The  rejection  of  unqualified  men  lies  with  the  schools 
themselves.  Many  a  good  dentist  is  spoiled  in  the  making — the 
requirements  are  too  light — honors  too  easy.  Students,  as  a  rule, 
do  work  only  sufficient  to  obtain  their  degree  ;  but  do  the  work  they 
will,  no  matter  what  it  is.  They  must  meet  the  requirements  in 
order  to  obtain  the  right  to  ]3ractice  dentistry  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber will  meet  the  demand  even  if  they  have  to  study  three  years. 
Those  who  will  not  are  the  very  ones  we  can  best  afford  to  lose  from 
the  ranks.  We  want  ambitious  men,  and  none  others.  Dentistry 
pays  those  who  follow  it  as  a  profession  sufficiently  well  to  recom- 
pense the  best  educated  men  to  take  it  up  as  a  life  work.     It  pays 


Editor  uit,  ii: 

rniic}i  l)ctter,  conflidorinjL^  tho  clfiM  of  talent  coga|^l  . 
hail   (looH   Inw   or   me<liciiie.      Onoo   place   the   rr«|nirrfnrnt«    '   - 
friiitriciilation  hihI  ^'raduation  on  the  tamo  plnm-  :t 
nioMM,  and  a  (litT«T«'iit  vh\M  of   men  will  neceMn- 
ninkn.     It  is  juHt  a^  honorable  a  <  ailing  at  ine<h  .. 
than  law  ;  and  tho  only  reai*^)n  it  in  not  no   conjiiden-;  ' 

the  far't  that  comparatively  une<liirated  men  may  enter  ttJ  nuik«. 
The  Hpirit  of  unreNt  that  {HTvades  the  profewion  to-day  betprak  • 
lid  Vance  all  aloni,'  the  line.   The  puhlie  demand  it  of  ni,  bccsoat  t 
'ompenHJite  uh  fully  for  our  wrvirrs. 

Let  \\A  therefore  mise  the  standard  and  piirj(e  our  rankiof  tnrtim- 
pctent  men. 

CUNSKin  ATISM    A.ND   KADK  AI.I>.\I    IN    "  V    I»K\r\F 

KhllATIuN. 

Tlir   forepoin^  may  )k3  a  radical   Btand  to  taki-    tuiirft. .!..*-  «« 
rhink  that  when  individual  interest  is  l«ft  out  of 
idmit  it  to  t)e  corre<>t.     Thosi*  who  staml  on  tho  fide  of  a 
and    morality   always   have   the   beet 
guv'nur,"  irt  the  motto  of  the  ol>8truetioin.<i.      i  : 
are  always  advising  us  to  **  go  eafly,"  ami  oftti"-  ■.  .,..». 

ious    leHt    we  nuiy  nuir  something'  thnt  they  r«  •  rJ:.-«m 

••Ives  trying  to  restniin  the  ra<lieals,  twt  they  rail  thoae  who  • 
a<lvaneed  itleas. 

Conservatism    is  often   gootl   in  in«l  in  | 

fail  to  see  its  applicability  in  mattrf  .u   .  •     - 

N  it  expedient  at    pre.senl  to  extend  the  i    ..    .    ,    .      . 
lental  d«'gree  ?   is  only  another  way  of  ankin?.  Tun  •• 
take   sueh  a  staiul.    knowing  that  unleM  it  i 
will  <'ut  down  the  iiumlHT  of  our  ntudente  ?  The  »unl  "  • 
is  therefon*  to  Ik*  applie«l  only  to  tin*  int«'n*«t*     '    * 
I'Ver  sueh  an  argument  is   advai»r»t!.    •♦    .....•» 
i\\v  right  way. 

Conservatism   in  the  ijuenlion  of    higher  •  'O 

thought  f(»r  individual  inten'stH.  und  not  a  can*  for  li 
the  public.    Selflshneiw  and  individual  interretj  arr  ll 
'f  human  existence. 

Our   college   faculties  are  comn^rmlive.  tir<  «n»r  thrv   Afr    itrii«i# 

institutions,  and  as  such,  the  onlv  h.^v  to  ^h 


»•  !•«•«    I  ■•■ 
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State  laws.  True,  we  have  high-minded  men  in  the  i^rofession 
who  are  willing  to  sink  individual  interests  for  the  general  good. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  most  of  our  colleges  are  conducted 
on  purely  business  principles,  and  that  the  pocketbook  is  consulted 
rather  than  the  good  of  the  profession.  And  again,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  interests  at  stake — that  is,  the  larger  the  number  of 
students  a  college  has — so  will  that  college  be  slowest  in  adopting 
any  measure  which  looks  towards  reducing  the  number  of  students. 
Here  is  an  example  of  what  we  have  just  said  :  A  resolution  was 
brought  up  by  a  junior  member  in  the  faculty  of  one  of  our  most 
prosperous  colleges,  looking  towards  extending  the  course  of  in- 
struction to  two  years,  of  seven  months  each. 

The  motion  was  lost  however,  because  of  the  opposition  of  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  faculty,  who  argued  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter.  The  question  was  lost, 
not  on  the  ground  that  the  increase  is  not  needed,  but  because  the 
faculty  feared  that  their  revenue  might  be  reduced,  and  therefore 
it  was  not  "  expedient.^'  It  is  time  that  the  profession  at  large  de- 
mand that  our  colleges  be  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  few.  The  only  way  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  is  to  see  that  no  person  connected  with  educa- 
tional institutions  is  appointed  upon  our  Boards  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners. But,  it  is  argued,  the  class  of  students  presenting  them- 
selves is  not  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  more  rigid 
examination.  "  You  cannot  make  silk  purses  out  of  sow^s  ears," 
is  a  favorite  saying  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  educators.  What 
is  wanted  is  to  weed  out  the  ^^sow^s  ears."  The  profession  can  do 
much  in  the  matter  of  selecting  the  class  of  students  that  shall 
present  for  matriculation.  With  regard  to  the  standard  of  medical 
matriculants.  Dr.  J .  E.  Garretson  says,  A  full  one-half  of  the  young 
men  who  come  to  Philadelphia  to  study  medicine  should  be  turned 
"  about  face,"  and  sent  to  a  village  school."*  Another  writer  f  says, 
'^  The  place  to  intercept  incompetents  is  at  the  entrance  of  medical 
schools,  not  at  the  end.  The  profession  is  not  thoroughly  awakened 
to  the  necessity  of  arresting  the  course  of  the  schools  that  are 
annually  sending  forth  thousands  of  improper  persons  to  practice 
on  the  community.     The  diploma  of  schools  should  be  beyond  sus- 


*  Exchange. 
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picion.    The  Hif^tiatures  should  do  more  tlian 

llmt  the  holder  of  u  certain  «.        " 

roil  Trie  of  lectured  and  thirl\  «l..i,.i. :,  i.,.    m.    ,n-ri«.^^i   i^f  liii.' U5 

attesting,'  Hiinie.      It  doen  little  more  jiiit  now." 

We  fully  concur  with  Prof.  (iurretMin  ujion  th.  .l     Hue    if 

sii(!h  iH  the  condition  of  those  who  apply  for  admiiMion  into  our  t 
ical  schools,  what  must  he  the  proportion  of 
should  ho  n'turned  to  their  i      '  *'■(.-     i 

the  reformation  is  at  the  m.  il.t,?-  ,„^ 

for  its  completion  iri  when  the  final    e 

Cnless  the  colleges  adopt  some  uniform  rule  r*  and 

attainments  required   for  graduation,   the  matter  wiU  br  ukeo  ap 
hy  the  dilTerent  States.    Thirty-four  S' 
enactments    looking    t<»wards    the    •  ..m    . 

The.He  enactments  are  hecoming  m-  i  moro 

iire  hetter  informed  regarding  the  ne<Hi  of  gu 

TIIK  2(>rii  ANNUAL  MKKTIN(t  OK  THE  rtlNNSVLVANlA  8TATK 

SOC'IhrrY. 

Tiic  I'ennHvlvania  State  Dental  Society  held   It-  annual  ti.^f  t  .. 
it    riiiladelphia.  .June  Ath.  Gth  and   7lh.     A 
the  husiest   season   for  city  dentists,  yet   the  at 
i^'ood    indeed,  es{)eciully  at    the  afternoon   leeaiona.     4' 
enforcement  of  the  rule  restricting  the  j        ' 

tnemhers    who   had    paid   all   ar*    "^ 

residents,  the  memhen^hip  was  <  . 

incident  occurred  when  the  e<litor  of  one  of  the  deotal 

puhlished   in  the  city,  not  knowing  of  the  arbitrmnr  rr» 

.ittem))ted  to  make  some  remarks.     He  waj 

President.  whoS4»i<l  that  the  ^'ti  "'  '  '  jvi>  n; 

•  lues  hcfore  he  couM  t* '  '»•  '''^ 

paid  his  fees,  and  a^ 

dollars  per  minute.     It  ri«mnins  to  be  leen  wl. 

will  not,  in  the  long  run.  react  uj>on  the  i« 

puhlic  hoilies  de|H»nds  U|H>n   their  lit- 

resolution  that  di'prives  nn  luwi*  -  ■•■   • 

instruction  hy  allowing  none  I- 

iiarrow-mindcilness.    liuler  th« 

shut  itself  out  from  deriving  any  U«netil  frtmi  th- 
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no  matter  how  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  such  addresses.  Too 
much  time  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  doubtless  served  to  keep  many  away  from  the  meet- 
ings. The  address  of  the  President,  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  number,  should  be  read.  Dr.  Fundenberg  has  grasped  the  vital 
question  of  the  day,  and  his  remarks  should  receive  thoughtful 
consideration  by  the  profession.  Prof.  Truman  sounded  a  warning 
note  in  regard  to  the  use  of  gold,  and  the  decadence  of  manipulat- 
ing ability.  His  paper  brought  out  plainly  the  methods  practiced 
in  the  three  dental  colleges  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Eegister,  how- 
ever, proved  the  dark  horse  of  the  convention,  and  won  praise  for 
his  well-timed  words  regarding  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
histological  structure  of  the  teeth.  No  one  suspected  him  of 
having  a  presidental  bee  in  his  bonnet,  and  he  says  that  he  had  not 
thought  of  it,  but  nevertheless,  the  Association  elected  him  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Faught's  paper  contains  much 
food  for  thought,  and,  as  Dr.  Truman  remarked,  if  the  figures  were 
not  before  us,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  believe  that  the  writers 
in  the  profession  were  so  few.  Dr.  Kirk^s  paper  was  a  classical  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  of  implantation,  based  upon  personal  exper- 
ience in  over  thirty  cases.  Dr.  Pierce  brought  out  the  subject  of 
impaction  of  the  third  molars,  and  the  causes  which  led  thereto, 
prefacing  his  remarks  by  a  brief  summary  of  the  genesis  and  erup- 
tion of  the  permanent  teeth.  Dr.  MagilFs  and  our  paper  com- 
pleted the  list. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the  session  was  the  excur- 
sion down  the  river  to  Fort  Delaware  and  return,  on  the  steamer 
John  Walton.  Two  hundred  invitations,  including  the  wives  and 
lady  friends  of  the  delegates,  had  been  issued.  The  fair  sex 
responded  to  the  invitation,  and  appeared  greatly  to  enjoy  the 
afternoon's  outing.  Dr.  Allen  and  son  and  Dr.  Parr,  of  New  York, 
were  guests  of  the  Association.  A  string  band  and  the  Harmonia 
Glee  Club  made  sweet  music,  and  lemonade  without  any  stick  was 
dispensed  with  a  prodigal  hand.  An  elegant  supper  was  served  on 
the  lower  deck,  and  was  fully  enjoyed.  After  all  had  finished,  the 
audience  adjourned  to  the  spacious  saloon,  and  listened  to  a  clear 
and  entertaining  explanation  of  the  points  of  interest  that  so 
thickly  stud  the  banks  of  the  historic  Delaware.  Dr.  Kingsbury 
fairly    outdid     himself    as     he     warmed    up    to     the    narration 
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of    tlic>  oxcitin^  evcntfl   of     our    tiatiotiml    hi-  clemcMi* 

Htratcil    tliat    a   goixl   ufter-dinnor  f|)ee<*h    mar  be  made  vitimat 

tin*  flow  of  c'luiiii  On  th«'  a'  ■  ■  f 
tin*  )il(MiKant('Ht    u.    -...*h    wo  ni               •-.   .. 

It  vixiA  the  j^enerouM  )(\{{  of  tin*  |>;  ii  of  I  ^  r 
vmitin^  iiioiiil>cr8  from  other  |N)rti<>ii.H  of  th«*  State. 

TiiK  foUowin^  roHolntioii  lookinj^  towanl  In-frn.  fintr  iT...  V^il..^. 
al  .\>.Hi>c'iation  of  Dental  KaciiItieH  wum  it;  « 

union  meeting  of  the  Conn.  Vuiley  and  Man.  I' 

WiiKKKAM.  Tho  NtniiilnnI  of  ilfiital  «*<r  ^ 

iIoiiiiudIm  for  hi;;h«'r  nttainrnentN  iiimlr  ti|M>ri  tuf  iii<Miiii«<r^  ••!  in*-  {•r>>fr««i..n  %rm 
iMM'Miiiiii^'  ^'ri'al««r  ••ju'li  y«'nr  ;  niul, 

W'liKiiKAH,  The  tiiii<>  re<|uinH)  to  «^»m|>lrtr  thr  c**iir^  41  ia  aoit 

of  iiiir  «*oili<^'i>N  in  S4I  ohort  tli  '  '     '   i   thr  •vrra^jr  >tutJ«ol  lo  aMvl 

tlu«  n'«|uinMin'iitH  nml  <|(»  jiis'  ;, 

WiiKRKAH,  It  liAM  Ikhmi  pnivon  foojiililr  by  artnaJ  «x|i»nm*'at  ia  avrvral  ol  mv 

ilrlltnl  collf^'i's  to  li-ti;^'t)ifn  thr*  tillH*  •  ■%    |||# 

iiit4<ri>NtM  of  lii^'lu^r  •ilucatioii  an<l  in 

lU'nttlrrtl,  Thnt  it  i«*  tht*  mmim*  of  tl  .  ■Iliy 

mill   MnMHii('huH<*ttH    l>«>ntitl  that    tho    '  '«J 

Kii«Miltii<H  Im«,  mill  IN  hrn'l«y  f-j>i-  ^i'-l.  t"  -  '  ■  •  .  «ivi<«««»-«. 

tlii'iM*  full  ycarN'  Htutly,  two  nt  \viM*i  of  -.v  tbaf  brtanM, 

ill  M'piirnti*  yearn,  at  mhiio  h^k'^Uu*  itrhoiU,  wbfVM  r«>|UinNl  Ittta  •hall  aol  W  Im» 
than  Ni'ViMi  iiioiitliH. 

A  Himihir  res«»lutii>n  w  '-   '^'"  t.i^^^.T  l.v  fli.    V.  u  .Tir..-^  ^»  »i.«  Ha. 
eiety.  and  the  Maine  Dri  ^ 

aUo  paMj^ed  a  resolution  riHommendin^  a  thr<  •^ 

)^(>neral  exprei^ions  of  tho  leadin;:  Hn< 
farea^ttothe   Minflis^ippi    \  u^ 
the  action  of  the  National  Ah- 


ti      I    M*    »' 


A  I  the  nni<»n  ?'  '  of  th-    ' 

Melts  hental  Son.  ii.-  liie  foIh»u...^  .«^ — . — >^l 

unaniniouHlv  adiiptinl : 

WiiKRKAK,    (Vrtaiii   iiuiiiufai*tun*r«   an*!  •lnaJ«ff«  la  ilaalal  kmtArtmi^i^  mmk 
iimtorinU  havo  (uriiiml  a  ctiiiiliiiiAtiiia  koowa  Id  Um  pfttlwUn*  wi  iW  l< 
Titt  I      '         intiofi  ,  kikI, 

\\  V   Tit"'  f<TiniiiK'  "f  any  •»»«*h  ♦*..• 

rrlnnliiii;  pio^Tt***  in  tin*  i|ir«'«-ti<>ii 

/;.  • 


on  til 


-fn»tt'«t 


Ht>ihtlrrtl,  Tlial  wo  invito  all  in«'inl»«'f'«  ••(  •a»'I 
thneoniliinntion.  ami  wo  plo<l|,*o  thoin  .mr  boart^  lulrrr^i  ••».!  .M|f  «i 
I 
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COERESPONDENCE. 
Editor  Independent  Practitioner : — 

In  your  July  number  I  noticed  a  desire  for  squibs,  in  consequence  of  which  I 
siibniit  the  following:  In  the  discussions  upon  coi)per  amalgams,  that  have  appear- 
ed in  dental  journals  of  late,  as  well  as  the  discussion  in  the  Mass.  and  Conn.  Valley 
Union  meeting  recently,  I  noticed  that  some  prominent  members  of  the  profes- 
sion have  claimed  absolute  non-union  between  the  copi^erand  other  amalgams.  I 
have  placed  copper  amalgam  in  the  mouth,  and  topped  off  and  contoured  with  a 
quick-setting  amalgam,  and  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  copper 
makes  an  excellent  lining  for  sensitive  and  deep  cavities,  and  when  topped  with 
a  quick-setting  amalgam  we  have  a  most  perfect  preservative  filling.  I  have 
experimented  with  three  different  kinds  of  amalgams,  or  alloys,  in  union  with 
copper  amalgam  made  by  myself  according  to  Bloxam,  in  glass  tubes  and  other- 
wise, and  found  absolute  union.  Copper  amalgam  can  be  made  antiseptic  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute-hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  considerable 
affinity  both  for  the  copper  and  the  mercury,  thereby  hastening  amalgamation, 
and  the  chlorine  uniting  with  the  mercury  to  form  bichloride  (HgCla),  orH^  SO4 
concentrated  could  be  used  ;  add  common  salt  in  excess  and  wash  and  have  a  good 
antiseptic  amalgam.     It  would  have  to  be  used  intelligently. 

H.  M.   Clifford,  D.  M.  D. 

Boston. 

Editor  Independent  Practitioner. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  wish  to  report,  through  the  columns  of  your  journal,  a  very 
unusual,  if  not  anomalous,  case.  On  June  11th  I  was  called  by  John  Bell.  M.  D., 
physician  in  charge,  to  see  a  child,  born  the  evening  before,  whose  jaws 
could  not  be  opened.  As  it  had  been  a  breech  presentation,  and  considerable 
force  had  been  necessary,  the  doctor  feared  that  some  displacement  might  have 
occurred. 

We  found,  upon  careful  examination,  the  parts  in  position,  but  the  following 
conditions  existing  :  Quite  a  marked  protrusion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  sup. 
maxillary  bones,  not  excessive,  but  making  it  about  as  long  as  the  upper  lip, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  inf.  maxillary  resting  against,  and  slightly  back  of,  the 
upper,  a  marked  recession  of  the  chin  ;  the  whole  state  of  affairs  giving  the 
mouth  and  lips  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  puckered,  as  in  whistling.  A 
small  spatula  could  be  passed  between  the  jaws  (the  mucus  membrane  covered 
them  naturally)  entirely  around  on  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left  only  a  little 
beyond  the  corner  of  the  mouth  ;  the  jaws  appeared  to  be  joined. 

By  the  exercise  of  considerable  force  we  could  separate  the  jaws  in  front 
about  a  line,  but  could  perceive  no  inotion  at  the  joints,  and  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  we  gained  was  a  slight  springing  of  the  parts. 

Our  diagnosis  was  that  there  must  be  bony  union  between  the  sup.  and  inf. 
maxillary  bones.     The  child  lived  just  a  week,  and  aftei-  its  death  we  obtained 
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thu  ctMiMMit  of  thr  imriMiU  t4>  m  iwrtial  <liMerti«iii  of  IAm  fiarte,  «lta«»  ••  f  n,,,! 

l)f'  Ikiii««h   riinl«»Hn»i|,   frotti    m'        ' 

•Mitin.ly  I'.',  k    f..  ul......  fl,.  ..^„  ,^,,  ^^  ^ 

lrii«»'. 

Till*  a|i|H'-nrniiri<  wiiM   thnt  ••!    .  ,    ^^^ 

with  no  i;nMiv«>  or  th-  •  .  q  i6«.  l- jscsu    TW 
otlii<r  iNirtM  MN>iiii>4l  I. 

I>r.  \M\  MiVM  thu  kiit«o  of  tliv  rhilil  n<«t4««l  «lir«*  *  -,,  ihb4 

till*   fiitlicr  ill^o|-|||^   ^  .  uUfcjtt*  mlmm  %im 

lllotluT  WJIM  aloill    III  <^^  aI,,,  •aff«^r<r^ 

wry  iiiurh  iliiriii^  the  ttmo  with  hvr  t«<«th,  and  «» 

tiniiiillv  i;riit4«  llinii   '  ' 

lliy  <;ist>  for  iin»ri' th'  .     _.. i  ... _,^ 

im|MiMitiM(>.  withiNit  rt^sort  to  such  iiii«aitA  ojiiii  ,>ir«taa«  1m««l 

H.  i     kUmummu^  D.  I>  H 
liikXTo.N    ilAiuutu,  Mii-h..  July  10.  Ihsm. 

NoTR.— Th«-«c    comrouoicatioos    ^rr  )ii«(   wbal  mrr  waairti.      WIk>  wiO  b«  lk>  aati  t«  m»i    a 
MirocihioK  ?— BurroK. 

BIBLKKiKAriilCAL. 

TiiK  Sri'KitioK  Ixi'iMtitM  Ann  OAHintt  Tiemi  or  Afiimr.     Hv  I^^ 

With  two  |ihit.>.       I:  '' 

/.<Nt|«»^'y  at    llai\Jii>l 

The  work  n«|Mirt4>«l  in  thix  nivnioir  wa»  clone  umlrrtlM*  dirvrlioa  of  l>u|  K.  U 

Mark,    ami    n*l1<<rtH    i-nnlit    u|m>m  th«*    In'  IW   fol 

l<>\%  niK' i-oni'liiHionM  from  thv  Ntutly  of  a  «>>  tn^L- 

through  tilt*  MU|N«rior  nmxilln  fn>ni  th««  iii! 
priniohirM  (1) :  "thnt  in  thr  i«nilM 

•  Iriitiil  Inniinn  i*xiiitM  thr"»;    ' i-^  ,.*- 

ItN  anterior  fNirtion.  %«hi  ■  «  **>4  «i 

tiiin  iM)  prominent  n  comlition  •*  it*  Utlvml  |» 

•  •pinent  for  a  liin       ,.>■-•. 

tlie  •lenlal  hinnii  t  ( 

functional  activity,  for  noithf»r  am  i'  »l  cvlb  tnui*'  • 

K'tii-nlum,  ni>r  i|o  thoni*  of  th«*  miilpi,;hu»u  ljiy«»r  •▼•€  pruUut^  ciiaawl.  i 
lait'i  Htn^t*M  iMith  ilii(np|>cnr. 

'  In  thiM  n^'i"'!  then*  in  no  trmtwof  aiWiilinr  cvrai.     TW  tmridltkmmii 
IM  iihtM'p  of  ruilinioMtM  of 

iH  of  inti*r«*«tt  I nutf  it 

cult  to  ac(*iiuiit  witliotit    ■ 

olMorvntionN  hon^  rpconl««<l  on«*  r>  «  iluit  ' 

rior  inciNor^  nixt  ■  u  i-    .1 

ilenct^M  ov«*n  of  t h 

tli««  nvion  of  thi«  timt  inrimir  Mnjf  IIm*  Imm* 

\v  lule  the  </|ii  '     '  «"^»    »' 

.1,  ..iirl  H.'i.  ^'•n  r»-l 
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canine  teeth  are  found  on  the  upper  jaw  of  the  adult  animal,  it  is  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  the  teeth  are  being  lost  from  before  backward,  and  that  the  canine 
teeth,  the  last  to  disappear  from  the  sheep,  are  in  such  cases  undergoing  degen- 
eration, although  not  wholly  functionless. 

''  If  it  is  admitted  that  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  individual  repro- 
duces, at  least  in  part,  the  history  of  the  ancestors  of  that  individual,  and  that 
the  changes  in  development  take  place  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  ancestors, 
then  we  have  reason  for  believing  that  the  progenitors  of  the  ruminants  possessed 
incisors  and  canine  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw  ;  that  these  teeth  becoming,  perhaps 
by  a  change  in  environment,  no  longer  necessary  for  obtaining  food,  have  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  develop,  and  that  the  disappearance  of  the  teeth  has  been  a 
progressive  process,  beginning  with  the  middle  incisors  and  gradually  involving 
the  teeth  farther  back," 
Cambridge,  September,  1887. 


ABOUT  EAILWAYS. 


Scribner^s  Magazine  is  publishing  a  series  of  very  interesting  railway  articles, 
and  from  them  has  been  derived  the  following  questions  and  answers  which 
convey  a  great  amount  of  useful  information  : — 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States  ?  A.  150,600  miles; 
about  half  the  mileage  of  the  world. 

Q.     How  much  have  they  cost  ?     A.  $9,000,000,000. 

Q.     How  many  people  are  employed  by  them  ?     A.   More  than  1,000,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  fastest  time  made  by  a  train  ?  A.  92  miles  in  93  minutes; 
one  mile  being  made  in  46  seconds,  on  the  Phil,  and  Eeading  E.  E. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  high-class  eight-wheel  passenger  locomotive  ?  A. 
About  $8,500. 

Q.  What  is  the  longest  mileage  operated  by  a  single  system  ?  A.  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  system,  about  8,000  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  palace  sleeping  car  ?  A.  About  $15,000,  or  $17,000 
if  '' vestibuled." 

Q.  What  is  the  longest  railway  bridge-span  in  the  United  States  ?  A,  Can- 
tilever span  in  Poughkeepsie  bridge,  548  feet. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  railroad  bridge  in  the  United  States  ?  A.  Ejnzua 
Viaduct,  on  the  Erie  Eoad,  305  feet  high. 

Q.     Who  built  the  first  locomotive  in  the  United  States  ?     A.  Peter  Cooper. 

Q.  What  road  carries  the  largest  number  of  passengers  ?  A.  Manhattan 
elevated  railroad,  New  York;  525,000  a  day,  or  191,625,000  yearly. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  daily  earning  of  an  American  locomotive  ?  A. 
About  $100. 

Q.  What  is  the  longest  American  railway  tunnel  ?  A.  Hoosac  tunnel,  on 
the  Fitchburg  railway,  (4:^  miles.) 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  constructing  a  mile  of  railroad  'i  A.  At  the 
present  time  about  $30,000. 
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g.     What  IN  till  1  in  tha  Unite*!  Stoi<^  ' 

(}rni)<lo;   Manthnll  I '••-->.   •  -. 

1^.     \S'lijit  art)  tliK  chniifffi  •'(   fjitul  afTtilenl  in  milwiir  trs^ 
in  t«n  million.     Stntiiiti(*ii  iihow  morv  an-  kiUml  by  in 
ill  mil  way  ni'i'iduiiU 

i^.      W  liat    lino  <»r  rnriway    *'Xtmtu\»   furtlM^  o««t   «n<t  wmil  f     X    Ca 
Pacific  railM-ay,  runninf;  fnmi  (^oImh*  Ui  th«  pMrillr  < 

(,*.      How  long  tloen  a  mUml  rail  butt,  with  mrttmgm  «•««{ 
yi«nr«i. 

I,)       W'lint  ronil  ('iirri<>H  tlio  larKiwt  numlwr  of  cumtnol' 
iral.  4.H'.»M  12H.  in  1m.m7. 

V.      What  iN  th«'  f«.Hl«»'<t  tifii.-  iim.l.«  »-.»«.-...   i 
A.   •'{  tInyH,  7  hoiim,  •('.)  iiiinut*-'.  uii'l  .' 
1SM4I. 


KYK  INFLAMM  >  OF  I>K2«TAL 


i>r.   K.    W.   Marlow  ri>p<irtM  thri<«<  cam*  iliuslratinK  thm  ilrpri^Warw  t4  ^y^ 
innuiiiiiintion    uiMin    irritativt*  hHtmnii  of  the  ilmUU  linuirba^of  thr  f  flh  > 

I  hi.   f..||..u 

1 .     Thi>  i  at  lh«v  oMUxio  »t  ttw^  i-nni' 

Thi<  ounjnnctivnl  nfTiM'timi  wan  limit4Ml  to  conicnttion  an*)  •hithl  • 
iN'iiii^  iiu  <liH4-hnr^<*  (if  nwittcr.      T'  ^itlv  that  tW  «t.«i^ 

viil  Nyni|itoiiiH  «rri«  >«iiii|tly  •««•.  -m  ....  Tlw  r»*t»«*!  ^f 
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TEANSPLANTATION  OF  BONE. 

H.  M.  Shornian  briefly  reviews  this  important  and  inteiesting  subject,  and 
reports  two  appai'ently  successful  cases. 

He  regards  the  following  cases  of  importance  :  That  a  perfectly  healthy  bed 
of  granulations  must  first  be  secured — preferably  by  means  of  iodoform  gauze 
packings.  The  grafts  should  be  taken  from  the  bone  of  some  young  and  rap- 
idly-growing animal,  and  from  as  tiear  an  epiphysis  as  possible,  that  the  utmost 
vital  action  may  be  secured.  They  should  consist  of  both  bone  and  periosteum , 
and  perhaps  even  cartilage  of  ossification  may  be  of  advantage.  Their  maxi- 
nmm  size  should  not  exceed  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Grafting  has  been  successfully  done  with  human, 
kid,  and  dog  bones.  These  are  probably  the  best  sources.  The  grafts  should 
be  so  planted  that  they  will  have  free  vascular  connections  on  all  sides,  for 
such  was  their  condition  before  transplantation.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
incisions  into  granulation  beds.  The  grafts  must  be  held  down  by  moderate 
pressure,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  forced  from  their  location  by  newly-forming 
granulations. 

Strict,  but  not  too  powerful,  antisepsis  should  prevail,  so  that  the  discharges 
may  be  kept  at  a  mininmm  and  sweet. 

The  dressings  should  not  be  changed  more  often  than  is  necessary  to  secure 
this  desideratum  ;  hence,  should  be  large  and  very  absorptive  — Pacific  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  January,  1888 


PECULIAE  METHOD  OF  THE  TEANSMISSION  OF  SYPHILIS. 

Tepliachine  writes  of  a  peculiar  Russian  custom.  Among  the  peasantry  many 
explain  almost  every  affection  of  the  eyes  as  due  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  between  the  lids,  where  such  bodies  may  be  retained.  In  order  to  ex- 
tract them  the  tongue  of  some  person  is  introduced  between  the  lids  and  into 
the  conjunctival  sacs  where  the  supposed  foreign  body  is  lodged  The  pro- 
cedure is  very  widespread,  and,  as  rnay  be  readily  understood,  syphilis  may  in 
this  way  very  easily  be  transmitted.  The  author  desci-ibes  a  veritable  epidemic 
of  syphilis  in  the  government  of  Wiatka.  Within  two  months  he  had  in  his 
hospital  eight  cases  of  syphilis  of  the  lids  (with  mucous  patches,  also,  of  the 
anus  and  genitalia).  The  relatives  of  the  patients  themselves  stated  that  the 
syphilitic  virus  had  been  thus  inoculated  by  a  woman  of  the  village  that  every- 
body thought  a  female  physician.  The  author  examined  this  woman,  and  found 
upon  her  all  the  symptoms  of  syphilis.  He  also  discovered  in  the  neighboring 
hamlets  sixty-eight  syphilitic  cases,  amounting  to  thirteen  per  cent,  of  all  the 
population,  one-half  of  whom,  or  thirty-four,  were  inoculated  by  the  same 
woman — W7'atch,  April. 


CONCENTRATED  SOLUTION  OF  BORIC  ACID. 
According  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  June  2, 
1888,  M.  A.  Cabanes  in  the  J.  de  Med.  de  Paris,  April  15,  has  discovered  a  new 
way  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  boric  acid  in  distilled  water.     It  is  known 
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SPECIAL  RATES  TO  THE  JOINT  MEETING  AT  LOUISVILLE. 

One  and  one-third  fare  i-ates  have  been  secured  over  lines  l)elonging  to  the — 

Southern  Passenger  Association, 
Central  Traffic  Association, 
Texas  Traffic  Association,  and 
The  Trunk  Line. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  for  a  single  fai-e 
from  Washington,  Richmond.  Charlottsville,  and  all  points  on  their  line. 

Tickets  on  sale  August  24,  25,  and  26 — good  till  September  10. 

In  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  rate,  a  certificate  must  be 
obtained  from  the  agent  at  the  time  of  purchase.  These,  when  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Dental  Association,  will  entitle  the  bearer  to  a  return  ticket  at 
one-third  rate.  Tickets  are  non-transferable,  and  good  for  return  only  over  the 
same  route  traversed  in  going. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  FACULTIES. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  will  meet  in  a  fifth  annual 
session  at  the  Gault  House,  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  9  a.  m. ,  on  Monday, 
August  27,  1888. 

In  order  that  this  meeting  may  be  dispatched  before  the  Southern  and  Ameri- 
can Dental  Associations  get  to  work,  it  is  hoped  that  the  entire  membership 
may  be  represented  promptly  at  the  hour  indicated. 

A.  O.  Hunt,  President, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Junius  E.  Cravens,  Secretary, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Monday  evening,  August  27th,  at  8  o'clock,  and  at 
other  times  during  the  week,  between  the  sessions  of  the  American  and  South- 
ern Dental  Associations.  It  is  important  to  have  every  State  Board  represented. 

Fred  A.  Levy,  D.  D.  S.,  Secretary. 


PEROXIDE   OF   HYDROGEN. 

Maklakoff  recommends  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  not  only  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
but  also  for  diagnostic  pui'poses.  This  is  because  of  its  peculiarity  of  penetrat- 
ing the  interstices  of  tissues  during  the  period  of  its  decomposition.  It  thus 
becomes  a  powerful  antiseptic  remedy,  and  in  setting  free  large  qviantities  of  gas 
it  renders  visible  the  spaces,  furrows,  etc.,  that  one  would  not  see,  and  whose 
existence  would  otherwise  be  unsuspected. — Med.  Russe,  January,  1887. 
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socket  artificially,  contributes  to  its  success,  and  possesses  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  planting  of  teeth  in  natural  sockets,  which  are, 
or  have  been,  the  seat  of  disease. 

Younger^s  method  of  performing  the  operation  is  to  make  a 
linear  incision  through  the  gum  and  soft  tissues  down  to  the  alveo- 
lar ridge,  then  with  a  sharp  chisel  carefully  dissect  the  periosteum 
from  the  bone  on  either  side.  The  soft  tissues  form  a  flap,  which, 
when  the  tooth  is  finally  inserted,  encircles  it,  and  helps  to  hold  it 
in  position.  The  socket  is  formed  in  the  bone,  first  by  means  of  a 
graded  set  of  trephines,  which  are  then  followed  by  spirally  cut 
burs  or  reamers  adapted  in  size  to  the  dimensions  of  the  root  to  be 
inserted.  The  tooth  is  prepared  for  introduction  by  removing  the 
pulp  through  the  apical  foramen,  which  is  sufficiently  enlarged  for 
the  purpose,  and  filling  the  pulp-chamber  and  canal  with  gutta- 
percha, and  the  apex  with  gold,  which  must  be  smoothly  finished. 
The  tooth  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  mercuric  bichloride 
solution,  1  to  1,000,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  at  a  temperature 
of  108  or  110  deg.  F.,  which  completely  sterilizes  it.  The  socket 
is  carefully  washed  out  with  warm  water  to  remove  all  debris,  and 
then  with  pledgets  of  cotton,  saturated  with  the  bichloride  solution. 
The  tooth  is  then  inserted,  and  if  necessary,  retained  by  ligatures. 
Union  generally  takes  place  within  a  few  days,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  week,  the  ligatures  may  be  removed.  The  rapidity  and 
manner  of  the  process  of  repair  varies  greatly  in  different  cases, 
and  so  far  as  a  limited  clinical  experience  can  determine,  seems  to 
be  dependent  upon  two  sets  of  causes.  First,  the  care  as  to  certain 
details  and  manner  of  performing  the  operation ;  and  second,  the 
patient^s  condition  of  health. 

The  first  factor,  viz. :  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation, 
exerts  a  marked  and  decided  influence  upon  the  healing  process, 
and  probably  upon  the  final  result.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  body  foreign  to  the  tissues  is  introduced;  foreign,  because  devoid, 
of  vitality,  and  which  may  become  an  irritant  of  sufficient  inten- 
sity to  defeat  the  object  in  view,  by  inducing  such  a  high  state  of 
inflammation  as  to  cause  suppuration,  if  not  sloughing,  or  at 
least  failure  to  unite.  Our  object  is,  therefore,  to  so  control  the  in- 
flammatory process  which  the  irritation  of  this  foreign  body  has 
set  up,  that  it  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  degree  necessary  for 
repair  of  the  wound,  and  a  complete  encapsulation  of  the  root. 
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thin  covering  is  left  for  the  root  on  its  buccal  or  labial  aspect,  the 
distention  of  the  tissue  on  that  side  of  the  socket,  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  the  root,  is  apt  to  strangulate  the  circulation  of 
the  part,  and  result  in  partial  or  complete  absorption  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  socket  wall.  Should  the  outer  wall  of  the  socket  be 
accidentally  punctured,  failure  to  unite  at  that  point  will  most 
surely  follow,  and  leave  a  denuded  patch  of  the  root  exposed  to 
view,  which  not  only  presents  an  unsightly  appearance,  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  endangers  the  permanency  of  the  result. 

My  first  case  of  implantation  was  performed  November  30,  1886. 
The  patient,  a  lady  about  thirty  years  of  age,  had.  lost  the  first  supe- 
rior right  bicuspid  ten  years  before.  A  suitable  tooth  was  treated 
and  implanted  after  the  manner  of  Younger;  union  took  place  by 
first  intention,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  the  tooth  was 
in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  other  teeth.  A  noticable 
feature  of  this  case,  and  one  which  has  occurred  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases  of  the  writer,  is  that  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the 
operation,  a  considerable  exudation  of  plasma  took  place  under  the 
gum  margin,  in  the  tissues  around  the  neck  of  the  implanted  tooth, 
forming  a  distinct  ring  and  giving  a  thickened  appearance  to  the 
gum.  This  thickened  ring,  which,  during  the  first  week  or  ten 
days,  was  quite  soft  to  the  touch  gradually  became  harder,  until 
finally  it  became  rigid  and  unyielding,  and  presented  to  the  touch 
all  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  bony  callous.  Upon  percus- 
sing the  tooth  with  a  steel  instrument,  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
resonance,  totally  different  from  the  rest  of  the  other  teeth,  was 
evolved,  the  impression  produced  being  that  of  a  bony  ankylosis 
or  direct  union  with  the  ridge  without  any  intervening  membrane. 
Thst  this  was  the  case  is  still  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
such  teeth  are  perfectly  devoid  of  that  slight  mobility  common  to 
normal  teeth. 

The  condition  just  described  has,  with  two  exceptions,  been 
typical  of  thirty-three  teeth  implanted  by  the  writer  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  so  far  as  a  close  clinical  observation  of  each  case  can 
determine,  seems  to  be  the  normal  process  of  repair  of  the  tissues 
in  implantation. 

When  we  consider  the  process  by  which  a  wound  of  the  tissues 
involved  in  the  operation  of  implantation  is  repaired  under  normal 
conditions,  and  in  which  we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  the  tooth  as 
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In    view   of   the  foregoing  consideratioDK.  th< 
greatent  importance  that   in  all  raaei  of  imi 
mation  caused  by  the  operation,  antl  to  a 
by  the  presenc'o  f)f  the  i«M»th,  which  acta. 
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done  under  the  influence  of  cocaine  as  a  local  anaesthetic.  The 
action  of  the  drug  in  these  cases  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  in  no 
instance  where  it  has  been  given  time  to  act,  has  any  pain  whatever 
been  felt.  The  method  which  I  pursue  is  to  inject  into  the  gum 
tissue  in  a  line  with  the  proposed  socket,  from  a  half  minim  to  a 
minim  of  a  fifty  per  cent  solution  of  cocaine  hydrochlorate.  The 
full  anaesthetic  effect  is  reached  in  about  ten  minutes,  when  the 
tissues  can  be  cut  and  the  socket  formed  entirely  without  pain. 
The  reason  for  using  so  strong  a  solution  is  that  it  requires  about  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  cocaine  salt  to  produce  a  sufficiently  pro- 
found effect.  The  tissues  being  rigid  and  unyielding,  it  is  difficult 
to  inject  a  larger  quantity  of  the  solution  which  would  be  required 
if  a  more  dilute  solution  were  used. 

I  have  had  no  unpleasant  results,  either  local  or  general,  from 
the  use  of  the  drug  in  this  manner,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  any 
effect  whatever  upon  the  process  of  repair.  It  renders  the  opera- 
tion absolutely  devoid  of  pain,  the  only  disagreeable  feature  com- 
plained of  by  tlie  |)atient  being  the  slight  painful  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  the  hypodermic  needle.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  momentary. 

Whether  this  operation  will  become  one  of  the  recognized  pro- 
cedures in  operative  dentistry  or  not,  will  depend  upon  the  measure 
of  success  attained,  and  just  what  constitutes  a  successful  operation 
of  this  sort  is  an  open  question;  that  failures  do  occur  from  absorp- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  planted  tooth  we  are  all  aware.  This  loss 
of  the  tooth  may  occur  at  variable  periods  of  time,  ranging  from  a 
few  months  to  several  years,  but  the  same  thing,  that  is,  absorption 
of  the  root,  occurs  in  normal  teeth,  and  is  frequently  due  to  causes 
which  we  are  unable  at  present  to  fathom.  Compared  with  many 
of  the  other  operations  that  are  performed  for  the  conservation  of 
the  natural  teeth,  the  record  would  seem  to  afford  a  conclusion 
favorable  to  implantation. 

I  have,  out  of  thirty-three  operations  which  I  have  done,  lost 
three  teeth,  two  of  which  were  in  the  same  mouth,  that  of  a  young 
man  suffering  from  secondary  syphilis,  of  which  I  was  not  aware  at 
the  time  of  operating.     This  case  I  reported  in  the  Dental  Cosmos. 

The  other  case  in  which  the  tooth  was  lost  was  that  of  an  appar- 
ently healthy  young  man  of  fine  physical  appearance,  for  whom  I 
implanted  a  left  superior  cuspid  in  October  last.     He  reported  to 
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me  la^t  week  that  "while  biting  u  liani  mint  of  brvad,  b*  «? 

t*xjth  Huddenly  l>ri*ak  with  a  iioim*  "  v  •  }ie  fle«>  - 

a  pistol  rthot."     On  (*xarnination  it  wa  •     ^     .*•    -■••:,    .».',;•   i 

attacked   by  ostrochwtrf,    wliji-li    hi!  '  i.  IIV.  .  t  j^^^ 

tionnin  theccniontunianri  (lent:  i 

to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  AUMtaineil  a  trannvcme  fnii'tarr.  *x 
about  the  middle  |K)int  of  it4i  Icn^^b,  from  tbo  fon»  iDri«lnst  to 
ma-^ticatin;;  a  rather  hard  bread-orust. 

It  is,  j>erhap.s,  worthy  of  note  tha»  •"  ^"•'''  l».-f  .t..-..-  irt««r»  i\^ 
teeth  were  lost,  absorption  had  taken  ;  .  r 

implantation. 

The  following  extract  from  a  not©  from  Dr.   11.  C.   I  :,  of 

Conrord,  N.  ('.,   for   whom   I  imj*  ♦ -r, 

At)  wrll  repn'Honts  the  case  from  th«  -i.itt  jj^mui  .»i  m.  jkhhui,  ittAt 
1  take  the  liberty  of  reading'  it  : 

"  There  was  the  slightest  pain  during  the  operation.  No  Hiboe* 
quent  soreness  until  the  afterno<m  of  the  20th.  Il  waa  ooChiiMr 
similar  to  perioilontitis;  but  a  sorencn  ai:  ^  to  an 

without  any  swrllinj:  or  visibb*  intlanu  'id  cnuruj  iul- 

sidt'd  by  morning.     Thf  right h  day  1  »ifiir.-*  .^tli^j 

were  causing  trouble  to  the  gums  of  th-  thoa 

it  hiis  given  neither  annoyance  nor  trouble.     I'lMtn  t  baiid 

it  has  always  felt  |KTftM*tly  eomfortable.  It  i«  now  a«  tirm  aa  lh« 
others,  and  while  I  do  not  subject  it  to  any   hart]   \x»mf^*  \ 

sure  it  <'an  do  the  work  of  the  othem.  It  haji  turned  ^ -■ »»  .-o 
shades  darker,  but  is  still  alniut  on«  ■'b.id.  !.-.  li_»hr  A*  •  omnanrd 
to  a  partial  plate,  I  do  not  regard  ti. 

two  evils,"  but  a  real   l>oon,  a  OcmI-im  \ml  h«  who  » 

away  his  partial  pie<*e  or  tear  out  an  a; 

self  of  this,  well  !  surgi  *»   Lui-:Mt>i. 

lam  HO  .lelii^'ht««<l:   if  i..  ..^  '^"^   •.. '^.^ 

operation  eNery  six  nionthf*. " 

What  will  be  the  tinal  status  of  Youngvr'i  of* 
tion  that  can  only  bo  divide*!  by  the  crucial  • 
rienee.     All  innovations  have,  thr 

met   by  opposition   jind  ad.  •  •"• 

pur|>oHe  of    Htin>M'''i'   '    liu..  *  <"^ 

resulted  in  their  •■  and  I>r.  ^ 

an  exception;  it  is  still  in  the  pn 
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time  gives  much  promise  of  occupying  a  high  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  future  dental  operations.  It  has  been  called  ''  unsurgical/' 
because  it  is  unique;  but  the  highest  ideal  of  surgery  is  or  should 
be  conservative,  and  it  reaches  its  fullest  expression  when  we  save  an 
injured  member  or  restore  a  lost  one;  the  amputation  of  a  limb  and 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth  are  practical  confessions  of  surgical  defeat. 
It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  Younger,  and  those  who  have 
followed  him,  that  without  regard  to  any  accepted  theory  of  the 
past,  teeth  may  be  planted  after  his  method  and  become  firmly 
fastened  in  the  alveolus  by  some  means  sufficiently  strong  to  per- 
fectly fulfill  the  requirements  of  normal  teeth,  at  least  for  a  time. 

The  discovery  that  Dr.  Younger  made  and  had  the  courage  to 
promulgate  should  entitle  him  to  the  honor  and  thanks  of  every 
man  in  the  dental  profession  who  has  the  advancement  of  his  call- 
ing at  heart.  He  has  done  all  that  any  man  can  up  to  date  in  the 
matter  of  demonstrating,  by  his  operations  in  this  line,  what  was 
heretofore  unknown  and  even  believed  to  be  impossible.  That  it 
shall  prove  to  be  a  final  success  is  desired  by  every  one,  as  no 
method  of  restoring  a  broken  dental  arch  to  usefulness  and  sym- 
metry by  artificial  substitution  bears  favorable  comparison  with  it; 
and  if  time  shall  show  that  implanted  teeth  can  be  retained 
but  two  or  three  years  as  a  maximum  limit,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  and  practice  it  after  the  satisfactory  experience  I 
have  had  in  its  performance,  because,  by  the  methods  which  I  have 
detailed,  it  is  nearly  painless,  the  ordinary  operations  of  filling  far 
exceeding  it  in  this  respect,  and  I  also  believe  it  to  be  free  from 
danger. 

EEUPTION   OF   THE   PERMANENT    TEETH. 


BY    C.   N.   PEIRCE,   D.   D.   S. 


Eead  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society,  June  6,  1888. 


In  writing  of  and  tabulating  the  eruption  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  clinical  interest  to  recognize 
the  early  date  at  which  these  teeth  begin  their  dentification  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  recalled  when  teeth  are  met  with  in  which  calcifica- 
tion is  very  imperfectly  performed.      It  has  been  shown  that  as 
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early  an  the  fifUfiith  week  of  enihrtonic  life,  prviwrntion  b 

for  the  development  of  the  four  finit  pernittn<*nt  moUn;  Aiid  fol* 

lowing  close  u|Mjn  theite,  in  the  «w,  i«  th«  inflcriioo 

giving  riHO  to  tlu*  ♦•naiin'l-orLMFi  for  ti; 

thr  HiicceJWorH  to  tlx*  twi-nly  ij. --'•••  ,  j-  r..-i 

until  the  hirth  of  the  infunt  t:     _  thfo  ^ter- 

nianent  teeth  ure  pinning  through  their  iioTfnil  pr  '*K** 

preparatory  to  receiving  the  fuiltn  of   lime.      At  birth  the   child 
then    has  not  only  the  twenty  deriduoun  tci'th  Urgrly    ■  I 

towanl  calriMration.  hut  ha.'<  t?  ng  of  t  '      -  |»eriuAU«;nl 

teeth,  in   twelve  of  which  cali  ...  ..     .n  «  ""  ^'-»   »-^f. 

Tlie  gerruH  of  the  secon*!  |>crnuinont  mol  .  « 

the  third  month,  and  thone  of  the  thinl  niolan  (wisdom  trelh),  the 
thinl  year  after  hirth. 

The  pernument  trrth,  unliki-  the  «!• 
stantly  suhjccted  to  the  intluenr«»nf  ni'.i  • 
ing  tlie  perirxlrt  of  j-alritication,  and  any  u 
ence  of  even  a  few  weekn*  duration,  if  o» 

of  coronal  calcification,  iH  sure  to  make  mn  impr<*i«ion  u|>on  the 
crowiiH  of  the  teeth  whicli  are  at  that  time  u' 
MarkingH  or  strurtural   dt'f*M't.««  an»  l«»ca* 
cation,  and  limited  in  «'^»'  "'  "'•  i-....i;n...' 
tion  of  the  syHtemic  ahi 

If  any  84«rioufl  nutritional  dinturhanci*  (M-cura  prior  to  the  flfib 
year,    the    dcfcri    will   Ik)  ohncrvwi   u|»on  the  *    And    flnt 

molar  crowns,  varying  in  lo<"ation  with  the  »«eot 

of  calcification.      If  prior  to  the  i4»v.  •  •'    ■  ^^••'t 

it   will   he  Hcen  on   the  cntwrn*  of    r  •nd 

Kccoml  molan*;  occurring  U'twwn  th«  ^nd  t  i 

will    prohahly    prtxluco   gomo   maiformation  of  the  third  OKihirk 
Thix  inthience  of  the  genond  health  u|K)n  ih 
of  confornuition.  may  l*- 

ing  the  premature  1os,m  ...   ....    > 

pnM'iHulH  or  i.^  protractetl  thn»ugh  n  p*'ri«».! 

syutem  \s  liahlo  to  fn»f|uent  and  pt  •it  of  p 

whii'h  muHt  uiuivoitlahly  interfere  wilh  |- 

While  the  iKTUuinent  to**lh  in  i' 
sulTcring   and    tliM4i^trou««  ' 

tempomry  dentition,  ih*  •"• 
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pids  are  so  retarded  in  their  eruption  by  either  the  persistence  or 
the  premature  loss  of  their  deciduous  predecessors,  or  by  a  con- 
tracted condition  of  the  maxillary  bones,  that  serious  trouble 
results.  From  induration  of  the  gums  or  non-absorption  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  ramus  or  tuberosity  the  first,  second,  or 
third  molar  may  also  be  the  cause  of  much  local  inflammation  and 
a  febrile  systemic  condition  ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  where 
there  is  an  impacted  third  molar. 

As  early  as  the  twenty-fifth  week  of  foetal  life,  the  calcification 
of  the  enamel  and  dentine  of  the  first  molars  begins  ;  the  first 
year  after  birth  the  central  and  lateral  incisors  begin  calcification; 
at  four  years  of  age  the  cuspids,  bicuspids,  and  second  molars 
begin  calcification  ;  at  eight  years  of  age  the  third  molars  begin 
calcification;  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  year,  the  four  first  mo- 
lars are  erupted;  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  year,  the  four  cen- 
tral incisors  are  erupted;  from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  year,  the  four 
lateral  incisors  are  erupted;  from  the  tenth  to  the  eleventh  year, 
the  four  first  bicuspids  are  erupted;  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twelfth 
year,  the  four  second  bicuspids  are  erupted;  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fourteenth  year,  the  four  cuspids  are  erupted;  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  year,  the  four  second  molars  are  erupted;  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  year,  the  four  third  molars  are  erupted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  year 
that  permanent  dentition  is  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
third  molars  or  wisdom  teeth.  The  variability  of  these  is  great,  for 
while  they  are  not  unfrequently  in  position  by  the  seventeenth  year, 
they  are  often  unerupted  at  the  twenty-fifth,  or  sometimes  delayed 
until  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  year.  In  this  greater  delay  the  absence 
of  room  in  the  arch  is  usually  the  cause,  and  not  until  some  of  the 
more  anterior  teeth  are  extracted  and  the  walls  absorbed  do  they 
make  their  appearance.  The  cuspids  and  second  bicuspids  are  also 
less  uniform  in  their  eruption  than  the  incisors.  This  may  be  due 
to  either  the  persistence  or  the  premature  loss  of  their  predecessors. 
If  the  deciduous  cuspid  be  prematurely  removed,  the  first  bicuspid, 
which  makes  its  appearance  two  years  before  the  permanent  cuspid, 
will  move  forward  and  take  its  position  adjoining  the  lateral  incisor. 
This  necessitates  the  delay  of  the  permanent  cuspid  some  months, 
and  when  it  does  erupt  it  must  encroach  either  on  the  labial  or 
palatine  surface.     A  similar  condition  results  from  the  early  loss  of 
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the  Hcroml  <le<i(luouH  molar.      The  Hmt  |i«rrtiiun«nt  moUr  chiming 

through  the  ^iinirf  more  tluin  four  V  '.' 

tlie  iirumuture  loss  of  the  HtMomi 

firut  molur  to  occupy  tlie  space  \vi. 

bicuHpid,  and  force  the  calcitication  of  the  la' 

beneath  the  crown  of  the  timt  deriduoui  molar,  or  rUe  oc« 

portition  en<roa<'hiii^  upon  either  th«' ■  y. 

The  artsoi'iate  lesionn  of  8r<N»nd   '!<   ;  .  i- 
fling  importan«*e,  yet  not  unfre«i«n*iitly  <io  < 
period  of  the  ehild'n  life  whirh  result  in  ner. 
turbamn*. 

A   want  of  eorrcspondonce  between  the  growth  of  the  moC  and 
the  n-niovalof  tliesup^'riinjKK^ed  strucluroa  may  n>«ult 
enfeebled  digerttioii,  impairo*!  mitriti""    •" -^   f.v.r       \\ 
terminal  branelies  of  the   trifarial  a 

and  protracted,  though  ipiite  remote  from  the  loat  of  the  diitorb- 
ance,  will,  until  the  cause  is  removed,  bnHle  the  Ixnit  efforta  of  the 
physician.     The  iK-raistence  of  either  the  i-  or 

the  indurated  gum  over  the  jtowus  of  the  ad  r 

third  molars,  retarding  their  eruption  an)  i- 
of  the  calcifying  roott<  bark  into  the  un< 

papilla,  (>annot  do  Icam  than  eneourage,  if  not  proiluet*.  di  of 

too  serious  a  nature  to  be  diKregartle<l,  and  seeond  to  tbow   • 
dentition   only  because  the  increaj*ed   a  '  leMi^ncd  t' 

lia))ility  to  disease  and  incn'ased  its  nuti..  •  ....  advantag* 
resisting   power.     An   impacted  third  molar  ul  ilio  Xmtt  «f 
onoid  pnM>ess  is  eapaldo  of  giving  us  muchexonioiatinga'  •!- 

ent  sutTering  tut  it  is  |)oMsible  f(»r  hunuin  natun*  to  endure.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  a))nornmIity  or  lesion  coming  in  '  '    '       nd 

•urgeon  which  «lemands  more  pr        ■  ne 

thoroughly   taxes   to  the  ulm^^i  Ji» 

removal  of  the  anterior  nmlar  in  .  of 

giving  relief;  indeed,  when  the  third  molar  in  tmU  it 

cannot  be  reaclRMl.  it  is  the  only  rvni 

The  cause  of  this  84»rious  a' 
tent  ion    it  dog4Tves.  and  h 
rather  than  as  a  natural  n      . 

The  impartion  of  the  thinl  molar,  no  miieh  •  '• 

tain  constitutional  predisp«>^iiioni  or  i-;  •'••  » 
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the  result  of  one  of  three  important  factors,,  heredity,  variatior 
from  some  nervous  impression,  or  external  action  or  want  of  action, 
with  its  accumulated  influence  which  we  may  term  function  oj 
teeth  and  maxilla.  The  tendency  of  children  to  inherit  physica' 
^peculiarities  from  ancestry,  both  near  and  remote,  is  so  well  estab- 
lished that  it  needs  no  argument  to  enforce  it. 

The  influence  the  nervous  system  exerts  upon  the  teeth  and  ja^v 
is  certainly  well  attested  by  their  concomitant  variations  with  tht 
greater  or  less  nervous  energy  displayed.  The  period  of  life  wher 
the  brain  is  overtaxed  or  unduly  stimulated,  when  the  irritability  o\ 
the  nervous  system  is  jDi'ominent  in  every  act  or  movement,  is  a 
period  well  marked  by  inharmony  of  function  and  imperfect  physi- 
cal development. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  trigeminus,  in  the  fulfillment  of  its 
functions,  regulates  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  to  which  its  ter- 
minal branches  are  distributed,  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  the  late  Professor  Anstie:  '^^  The  ner- 
vous center  in  which  the  trigeminus  is  implanted  is,  of  all  nervous 
centers,  the  one  which,  in  the  human  subject,  is  most  liable  to  con- 
genital imperfection  of  the  kind  which  necessitates  a  break-do wr 
in  its  governing  functions  at  special  crises  in  the  development  oJ 
the  organism. ""  Dr.  Kingsley,  in  his  work  on  Oral  Deformities, 
says:  '^No  author  on  the  causes  of  malposition  of  the  teeth  has 
made  this  direct  connection  between  the  abnormality  and  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  nerve-center  during  the  formative  and  eruptive  period; 
but  J  find  a  large  array  of  facts,  confirmed  by  my  own  observations, 
which,  in  my  mind,  point  to  this  conclusion  only,  and  althougl: 
other  observers  of  similar  facts  have  attempted,  in  many  instances. 
an  explanation  of  what  they  saw,  they  have  failed  to  refer  them  tc 
any  satisfactory  jor^'/^zar?/  cause. ''^ 

The  influence  exerted  by  action  or  want  of  action,  use  or  disuse, 
woiild  come  under  the  head  of  ^'^functionally  produced  modifica- 
tions;" that  these  do  occur  every  observing  biologist  who  has  writ- 
ten within  the  last  century,  certainly  recognizes.  The  decrease  ir 
the  size  of  the  jaw  of  civilized  man  from  that  of  the  uncivilizec 
or  lower  races  is  well  attested,  and  the  cause  of  this  change  in  size, 
or  modification  in  development,  can  only  have  resulted  by  or  througl: 
the  agency  of  two  important  factors,  with  their  cumulative  influ- 
ences— decrease  of  function  and  diversion  of  nutrition.     The  mod' 
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iH<'ation  in  diet  ami  stiiiiiilation  of  the  hniin  ne<-«^MMiril\  li— mi  iji 
velopriiont  in  the  one,  an<l  by  (livcn«if»n  of  niitriti\r  rurnnt  nalu 
the  other.      A  rhau^'i-  r>f  habitat,  whi.-h  invMl\in  \.>  r. 

ent  teni|M'rature,  drier  Hoil,  mtiMt  jr.   i,,. , 

in  the  iii^eHtive,  reHpiratory  and  \ 

ceMsity  must,  in  time,  result  in  nuxliticMl  gtrtirtiiml 

The  foregoing  hiU4  a  direct  bearing  u|K)n  the  i  of   tbe  t^ 

tention  or  extraction  of  the  nixth-yefir  molar.      \\v  urr  morv  or  ln« 
in  the  (hirk  regarding  the  etioh»giral  fa^'toP" 

loH«  of    these  teeth.     Tliere  are  kohm'  caMc.^  . „,.. 

look  into  the  future  for  two  or  three  \curii  we<'ould  <uivp  th«*p«tt«*iit 
intense   nutTering;    sometimes   histing  days  and  eren  m-  I 

speak  of  those  cartes  of  impaction  of  the  third  molam  wherv  nc«  ro- 
sis    results.      Most    notably    in    the  !•  (W.     ThcMO  <*m^-  '« 

a<*count(Mi   for   in   that  the  jaws  of  il  '  —    ■    ^  tre  ■n.-nnied 

while  the  size  of  the  teeth  ha\e  rema  .*  itame.      Iq 

such  instances   no  alternative   presents  but  to  ir 

more  of  the  pcrnuinent  to<'th  in  order  to  prevent  iintovanl  rMiilta. 
Such  cases  are  not  unfre(|uent,  and  prove  tl  <», 

advanced  by  some,  to  always  preserve  th«  rt 

an'  conditions  of    inherited   t«'n«leu<  v   •  4, 

etc.,    where   wo  nuiy   pre<lict   the   pr  -! 

molar,   espe(>iallv  if   there  is  anv  historv  of  a 
toward  impaction,  where  it  would  ccrtuinljr  be  lietier  to  taar  <»ijt  tbe 
sixth-year  molar. 

orit  DKNTAI.  I.ITEKATrRK. 


IIY    L.   ASHLEY  FAt'UBT,  D.  D.  li. 


rpon   the  cover  of    «»iu'  of    our  juuruaU    « 

obs4»rve.   <*om|>are,   refb'ct,    nM»oni."     A    gh- 
in.itto  I     How  has  it  iK'en  h I'  I  h\  the  profw- 

rhe  statistics  I  have  to  |  »ll  l»  ih©  «'.  •ml  *•"». 

yourselves,  shall  U'  the  judge-. 

For  several   years  I  have  f.  * 

writings  found  in  the  dental  j^'ur' 
tistry.  In  my  sHidie**  i»f  ihe.niiir 
to  me  that  chatT  t»\ceedtd  «ln.»;.   .  '"*• 
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I  admit  that  a  repetition  of  old  ideas  is  needed,  for  some  men 
require  to  have  a  new  idea  stated  to  them  about  twenty  times  before 
it  is  registered  in  their  sensorial  consciousness,  and  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  an  article  full  of  originality  is  seldom  grasped  in  its 
entirety  on  its  first  publication.  I  would,  however,  advocate  the 
relegation  of  repetition  to  the  lecture  desks  of  colleges  or  to  the 
covers  of  adequately  prepared  text- books. 

The  students  of  the  profession  should  be  trained  by  our  present 
college  chairs,  or  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  one — that  of  dental 
literature — in  all  that  has  been  presented  to  the  profession,  by  all 
writings  up  to  date  of  graduation.  It  should  be  the  work  of  the 
professors  or  professor  thus  to  send  them  forth  fully  acquainted  with 
the  past,  and  fully  prepared  to  comprehend  and  contribute  to  the 
writings  of  the  future.  Journals,  then,  need  contain  only  that 
which  is  new,  since  their  last,  and  up  to  their  immediate  date  of 
issue.  Under  this  condition  of  affairs,  practitioners  would  eagerly 
look  for  them,  and  turning  their  pages  over  and  over  in  study, 
would  thus  keep  upon  the  crest  of  the  wave  and  ever  be  ready  for 
progressive  work.  The  occupants  of  professional  joositions,  secur- 
ing this  material  as  it  in  turn  became  old,  would  incorporate  it  into 
their  lectures  to  the  coming  recruits. 

In  order  that  this  retrospect  may  not  become  too  voluminous,  I 
will  confine  my  observations  to  the  Dental  Cosmos,  as  a  typal  jour- 
nal, and  to  the  years  1872  to  1887,  inclusive. 

During  the  last  seven  of  these  years,  the  character  of  the  material 
presented  has  improved  in  scientific  quality.  This  is  not  a  mere 
impression,  but  a  truth  arrived  at  by  careful  comparison.  Because 
of  this  marked  contrast  and  for  other  satisfactory  reasons,  I  shall 
present  my  statistics  in  two  divisions,  covering  periods  of  nine  and 
of  seven  years,  respectively. 

After  carefully  enumerating  and  tabulating,  I  have  discovered 
that  of  the  twelve  thousand  dentists  in  the  United  States,  only 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four,  in  those  nine  years,  have  contributed 
anything  to  its  pages;  and  even  this  small  number  is  attainable 
only  by  including  every  member  reported  as  having  made  remarks 
in  any  dental  society  ! — though  he  may  only  have  said,  "  Those  are 
my  sentiments, ^^  or  '^^I  agree  with  the  previous  sj^eaker.^^ 

Twenty-five  of  the  contributors  did  more  than  one-third  of  the 
work,  and  fifteen  of  these  occupied  positions  as  teachers  in  dental 
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institutions.     From  Huch   we  nattirallj  exfwct  to  hvir.  m  iH*y  •?» 

-ii[)I>oMo<l  to  bo  gathering  material  in  their  cx{ 

struclorH.     Cun  it  !m;  |H>HMiMc  ti 

in   the   private   rankn  of  i\\v  \> 

-••cms  l»iit   n'a.>4onaMe  to  infrr 

promulpition  of  their  lal>or.-. 

Making  an  exception  of  two  MiTial«,  whiih  wen* ' 
puhlination  afterward,   wn  text-))Ookri,  I   have  alio  found  that 
MiimbcT  of  fiubjoctH  thus  pr.        -    ■    > 
iii«l  tliirteen.  which  may  Ik-  ■■  ...    ...... 

•  ight;  rchiting  to  matoriaU  an«l  <irn;^'H.   tu 

fourteen;  pathological  and  theni|N>utiral,  six.     By  tit 

it  will  be  Keen  that  the  bulk  of    the  matter  waa  tl  li,  and 

which,  even  if  handled  in  a  mtutterly  manner,  if,  at  UmI,  of  t\ 

tiniuible  value. 

'V\\v  subjects  receiving  the  mo«t  attention  wi-rf  **  Sitth-v.-ar  \f.. 
l;ii-.'  •' Eclectic  Dentistry,"  **  Neuralgia." 
tinm, "  "Doctor,"  '*  Tul  pleas  Teeth,"  *•  KxiKMed  Piilpa.'*  ««8eiiiir 
Dentine,"  '*  Contour  Filling."  **  Creoeote/'and  •*  Ar 

I.»<'t  us  consider  the  M«<.     '  I.  fn>m  IKHI   x- 

rbJM  should   claim   our  •  ...ierest.  as  it  «-(>.«......  |.^.. 

inately  conniM-ted  with  tii     ,       •  nt. 

Counting  in  the  Mimo  way  ai*  U^fore — including  all  who  ipive  ihv 
•  lund  of  their  voice  at  a  re{>orte4l  dental  n  -the  nambero'ti 

tributing  during  these  seven  years  is  two  h 
of  these,   tbirty-two   have  done  mon*  *' 
:  line  being  in  professorial  pot«itions.     'I:.      . 
the  CuHinos  during  this  time  in  the/»rir«i/r  ranks,  wi 
tbreo. 

Tbe  number  of   sulijectJ  pr- 
•!ie  hundred  and  two,  and  p! 
iorty-two;  relaf;"  '  •  •  mater 
fourteen;  patli-    _     il  and   \ 
•s'eiving  the  innst  attention.  statiNl  in  this 
and  Bridge- Work,"  ••  Dental  Ca 

ng  Teeth."  ••  I*ulplt*iw  T«Nlb.  *   auU 

tion,"  ••  Anuilgam,"  and  "  I' 

Comparisnii   luiwivn   tbf  ii  vein  and  the  foimrr  nttvr 

shows  a  slight   incri'asi*  in  t:  « 
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crease  in  the  active  workers  in  the  private  ranks.  This  has  of 
course  been  naturally  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
subjects  treated,  and  their  nature  has  also  changed. 

Theory  still  leads  the  list,  though  the  proportion  of  interest  in  it 
is  slightly  decreased.  Materials  and  drugs  and  manipulation  re- 
ceive about  the  same  attention;  while  the  trend  of  pathology  and 
therapeusis  is  decidedly  towards  an  advanced  position. 

The  most  marvelous  thing,  however,  revealed  by  the  analysis  of 
the  past  seven  years  is  the  fact  that  the  profession,  as  represented 
by  its  writers,  has  devoted  the  greater  proportion  of  its  powers  to 
the  study,  development  and  consideration  of  crown  and  bridge- 
work.  This  subject  has  had  prominence  and  preferment  above 
every  other  subject.  The  discovery  of  this  fact  gave  your  essayist 
much  food  for  meditation,  as  it  probably  will  many  of  you;  for,  in 
his  opinion,  the  profession  has  devoted  too  much  valuable  time  to 
what  is  not  calculated  to  be  of  general,  every-day  practical  benefit; 
but  adapted  to  very  special  practice,  and  therefore  rather  limited 
in  its  usefulness. 

It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  remark,  by  many  supposed  to  be  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  and  whose  opinion  is  of  value,  that  a 
dentist  to  be  truly  scientific  must  be  medically  educated.  They 
would  lead  us  by  their  remarks  to  infer  that  the  thinkers  and  writers 
of  the  profession  were  those  who  held  the  title  M.  D.  in  addition 
to  D.  D.  S. 

The  facts,  so  far  as  I  can  obtain  them,  show  that  the  thinkers 
and  writers  holding  the  two  titles  are  but  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  as  a  rule  the  most  sci- 
entific literary  work  has  been  done  by  this  thirty  per  cent.,  but  I 
do  not  attribute  this  advanced  condition  to  the  M.  D.  title,  or  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  essential  factor  to  a  high  character  of  work.  The 
title  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause,  obtained  for  the  reason  that 
the  possessor  loves  educational  advancement.  AVhat  I  do  believe, 
and  what  I  would  especially  advocate  as  necessary  to  advanced 
thought,  is  a  trained  mind.     It  is  the  one  thing  essential. 

If  we  desire  to  improve  the  character  of  our  dental  literature,  it 
is  to  be  done  by  raising  the  standard  of  dental  education.  The 
point  at  which  to  start  is  at  the  beginning — at  the  basis  of  admis- 
sion of  students  to  dental  colleges.  It  ought  to  be  required  of 
those  seeking  the  title  of  D.  D.  S.  that  they  should  give  unques- 
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tioimhlo  evidonco  of  a  certain  pn'vlouily  acfiuin-t  «*.!ii.  ^tl..r.*t  ^t. 

vaiH'onient  before  they  arc  admitted  to  enter  * 

NntiHtry.     Their  ininda  HhouUl  Ik?  diiiabufcd  of  t  .  that  the? 

f'ii?i   study  dentistry   without   mueli   p 

fiillncHs,  position  and  prominence,  if  dt -.ireM.  i*^  ut  isc  iwiu  aiier  i<m 

ar«juirenient  of  I).  I).  S.,  by  simjily  whlin /  ^f    T>. 

To  recapituhite:  It  baa  l>een  shown  t;  chararter  of  oor 

lontal  literature  hax  improved  in  itii  S4*ieDtific  character  in  the  lait 
••ven  years. 

That   the   subjects  irralrd    an-  it- 
topic  most  cf>nsidered  <lurini:  that  I.....   .-  i.-i  ..it.-  iHu^iii  kiwi 

greatest  ^ooil  to  the  greatest  num)>er. 

That  the  bulk  of  writing  is  done  bv  gniduatet  of  dental 
•mK. 

That  the  number  of  active  workers — doing  mo^t  of  ^uch  vork— 
IS  exceedintcly  small,  and  out  of  all  pro|)ortion  to  the  Urge  nuroher 
engaged  in  dental  practice. 

And  that  the  road  to  improvement  liett  in  admitting  men  iinbotd 
at  tlio  outMct  with  a  desire  for  e<Iucational  ad%'anccment. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  those  who  have  been  rHMling  with  th*^ 
blisxful    feeling   that   tliey   were  progrensing  will 
points    I   have  mentioned,  and  will  rememl>er  that    .i   ■• -•    -.w.4wi.« 
do  not  bring  us  now  farts  in  tin*  future,  the  fault   \*  not  with  the 
litors,  but  with  ourselve.-. 

IHHKOILAKITIPIS   AND  THEIK   OJRRECTION 


iiv   \v.  i:.  MvtiiLL.  i».  n  **..  ERir.  i*\. 

KeaD    HKrilUK   TliK    i'CNXliYLVAXiA    ^TATl;    >■  IKTT.  Jl  .^1    •,    1' 


When  irregular  teeth  are  proiientcMl  for  exan  >  and  .\ 

the  first  ({uestion  to  cItH'ide  is,  >^ ' 
idonc.     'I'his  is  the  ipiestion  of  ihk  sii-.n-^,  i 
whirh  luav  de|K»nd  your  repulafi..n    v.rir     ^  :. 
sitlerable  |H>ri(Ml;  and  not  only  t!  .  htit  a! 

tant  inlluences  in  the  life  of  your  |iatient. 

N'o  luwty  c<mclusion8HhouI<I  l»ea«lopted.     Xn* 
and  nuiv  be  comj»etent.  if  ".  to  right  ati  \\\\-  **Tm*  *r^'"ii 

To  one  who  feels  able   U.  --i-     -.ih   mctdian'.^l    limmlfi^.  ihi* 
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department  of  practice  is  fascinating;  and  the  greater  the  difficul- 
ties presented,  the  more  absorbing  becomes  the  interest  of  the 
operator.  To  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  to  introduce  symmetry 
where  distortion  has  prevailed,  to  establish  beauty  in  the  place  of 
homeliness,  is  no  mean  ambition;  and  the  man  who  succeeds  in  so 
doing  may  well  be  called  and  possess  the  true  spirit  of  a  reformer. 

When  satisfied  that  no  intervention  is  needed,  it  then  becomes 
your  duty  to  make  plain  as  possible  to  the  patient  the  grounds  of 
your  decision,  the  reasons  for  your  opinion.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant when  you  advise  delay,  for  a  little  dissatisfaction  with  your 
course,  coupled  with  impatient  desire  to  be  good-looking,  may 
send  your  patient  to  Dr.  Forceps,  who  is  always  ready  to  advitse 
and  take  the  short-cut  of  extraction,  because  it  brings  the  certainty 
of  cash  in  hand. 

When  you  have  decided  that  interference  is  necessary,  you  have 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  ''Difficulty"  only.  The  full  responsi- 
bility of  a  careful  diagnosis  is  upon  you,  and  "  to  pull  or  not  to  pull '' 
is]  often  a  very  important  question.  Irregularity  usually  pre- 
supposes want  of  room,  and  continued  want  of  room  is  a  barrier  to 
success  in  any  attempt  to  regulate.  My  own  experience  tells  me 
that  at  this  critical  time  we  are  likely  to  fail  for  want  of  a  thorough 
examination  and  consideration  of  each  case  in  all  its  bearings.  AVe 
may  undertake  to  spread  an  arch  when  better  articulation  could  be 
more  easily  secured  by  extraction,  and  all  other  benefits  as  surely 
gained  or  retained,  as  they  could  by  long  and  laborious— perhaps 
painful — interference. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  start  out  with  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  individual  natural  tooth.  This  is  all  right  when 
viewed  from  the  side  of  conservative  dentistry,  or  when  a  compar- 
ison is  drawn  between  the  natural  organ  and  an  artificial  substitute; 
but  it  is  out  of  place  when  interfering  with  a  proper  procedure  to 
secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  As  in  civilized 
society,  the  interests  of  the  individual  give  way  when  they  contra- 
vene the  public  good,  so  the  value  of  a  single  tooth  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  importance  which  attaches  to  the  other 
members  of  the  arch. 

AVe  are  under  obligations  to  take  the  best,  the  most  direct,  and 
least  painful  plan.  If  that  involves  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  we 
should  have  no  hesitation  about  its  removal.     The  attempt  to  force 
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teeth  into  jKisitiong  where  room  him  not  U-cn  ^  .  fmilaf* 

[)rotructe<l  efforts  an«l   pain  to  the  iiaticnt,  without 
meiit  of  Buccesi).      Sometimes,  too,  this  mintaki'it  •  v  rMslU 

in   rtiiccM'.H^ful    enhir^'ement   of    the   arch,   but   awav    (roin  |»- 
anta^'oniHni  to  tin-  oppoHiiij^  arch,  and  oat«i<ie  the   '  f  ijraun 

for  thr  mouth.     TlifU  there  is  the  <'ver*pre«cnt  t«T.  r. »-.-?,, 

alwavH  more  powerful  where  abundant   ro<*m   ii»  - 

neccHsity  of  wearing  a  retaining  device  for  a  long  time,  •od  •• 
timeH  the  annoying  experience  of  seeing,  ultimately,  the  l««th  lo 
their  ohi  ponition. 

In  this  early  •11.^.,.^;^  the  condition  of  the  alveolar  arrh  »-  • 
very  important  •  ration.  If  it  is  in  goo<l  form  and  width  as 
compared  with  the  opposing  areh.  and  if,  in  the  main,  art.  -i 

is  go<Kl,  the  irregularity  consisting  in  the  deviation  of  a  few  terCh 
from  tlieir  projRT  position,  the  probability  is  that  j- 
tion  is  the  short  and  direct   road  to  sur(*e)M.      N-r    •• 
rfmoval  of  ail   that    are    out  <»f  line,   |)iThai»«   f  .     ■       '  .1 

are  irregular.     Sometimes  irregularity  of  th*  f 

the  cuspids,  may  l>e  satisfactorily  remeditnl  by  the  rvmoTaJ  of  a 
defective  molar.  This  plan  may  retpiin*  the  ailditional  Uie  of  ap- 
pliances, but  ))e  justified  by  the  •  .;e  of  a  dicesied  tooth  for 
one  that  is  sound.  It  has  iKM'ome.k  •  '  ^  fi.:..i  - -.:^.  ^ifmw 
tice,  to  preserve  the  cuspids,  as  m«»j'  .  «>•  ol 
the  bicuspids,  in  those  common  ca«»  wherp,  all  th«  t««(li  \mn9 
sound.  th(*  cuspids  have  devolo|KHl  outside  the  a 
tors,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to  fxtract  the  cunpidA.  I' 
done  as  the  result  of  ignorance,  su<h  ii:n«»nince  !•  culjwiiin— »i»r 
practice  is  certaiidy  in  violatio!>  ..f    - 1  ?  i-*.*. 

The  literature  of  our  profi--,  .:  ri|>rnonc*»  ha«  fit*»f» 

us  establisheil   rules  of    practice,  s«»me  of    whi«'h  havr 
into  principles  for  genenil  applicati(»n.      I  refer  w 
work   of    Dr.  Kir  entitle<l   "OrHl    Meforn 

more  recent    pnl»ii«  ii  i-'»i.    ••  .\t!-   '■    •••    »^' -•-•••  —^ 

what  is  there  presented  umiiT  t;. 

It  is  generally  conctnlwl  to  In*  gixxl  practice  to  l*- 
and  extensive  interferem^,  with  a  view  to  rvfulalr  • 
complete  developnuMit  of  the  i 
I  think  we  may  adopt  ll»f  rnl«     :  » 
applied  to  a  partly-devvloja*!  lov»lh  lu,.,. 
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lu  the  case  of  upper  teeth  developing  inside  the  lower  arch,  I 
would  fit  a  plate  with  biting  blocks,  to  give  room;  and  rely  upon 
mere  guidance  or  impingement  upon  the  palatine  surface  of  the 
coming  tooth,  leaving  to  nature  the  application  of  force. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  irregularities  caused  by  disease 
of  the  investing  membrane.  This  usually  consists  in  a  movement 
to  the  right  or  left,  in  cases  involving  front  teeth  ;  but  the  move- 
ment of  molars  is  usually  in  the  line  of  pressure  from  occlusion. 
Incisors  sometimes  elongate,  and  sometimes  the  side  movement  con- 
tinues to  the  extent  of  overlapping  a  neighboring  tooth.  In  these 
cases  mechanical  appliances  may  be  used  as  aids,  the  true  corrective 
being  treatment  of  disease  in  the  tooth  socket. 

Judgment  is  shown  in  the  selection,  and  skill  in  the  successful 
application  of  the  appliance  selected.  I  have  but  little  to  say  of 
appliances,  however,  because  our  professional  museum  is  so  well 
stocked  that  American  ingenuity  would  deserve  high  rank  if  judged 
alone  by  devices  to  regulate  teeth. 

It  has  been  reported  of  Archimedes  that  he  said  he  could,  with 
his  lever,  move  the  world  if  only  a  sufficient  fulcrum  could  be  fur- 
nished. The  dentist,  too,  has  serious  thoughts  about  a  fulcrum 
when  he  is  trying  to  move  a  bicuspid  towards  a  molar  and  finds  the 
accommodating  molar  rapidly  approaching  the  bicuspid,  while  the 
latter  remains  in  situ.  For  such  cases  I  think  we  yet  need  a  pulley 
and  tackle  combination,  or  a  device  which  shall  give  the  short  arm 
of  a  lever  to  the  bicuspid  and  the  long  arm  to  the  molar. 

I  am  in  favor  of  intermittent  force  in  moving  teeth,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  : 

1st.  It  involves  less  pain  for  the  patient,  or,  what  is  equivalent, 
gives  periods  of  rest  and  relief  from  soreness. 

2d.  It  is  the  safe  plan,  for  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  can  move  a 
tooth  without  some  irritation  of  the  investing  membrane.  If  we 
limit  movement  we  may  limit  irritation,  and  therefore  have  less 
anxiety  about  the  case  when  the  patient  is  beyond  our  reach. 

3d.  It  gives  time  for  the  natural  process  of  repair.  It  is  of  no 
value  to  move  a  tooth  so  rapidly  that  in  its  wake  shall  develop  an 
open  fissure. 

Therefore,  for  power,  for  ease  of  control  and  convenience,  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  the  screw  or  wedge,  or  combinations  of 
screw  and  wedge,  or  screw  and  lever. 
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TliriiShW    KVFXIN*.    -r      ...\. 

A  j)aj)er  by  I)r.  I^.  I*.  Ihwkoll  waa  then  r..».l      ••  |*n»«Mi. !;.    !>..»». 
tistry — Some  MitVniilt  Casvs  ami  thoir  T;  .t.**     II  .» 

if  the  conditions  of  nil  mouth.t  wen*  eitnilar  and  c<|uallr  f.. 
the  insertion  of  dentures  would  be  a  |«iitime  to  *  .) 

dentist.      It   is  not  so,  and  tin*  n-  '  •« 

will   not  recojjnize  this.      Fir-»    -  •, 

for  no  matter  hr)w  lon^  we  prn  ,  .1 

themselves.      If  the  case  is  diflicult,  flnt   impitHM  xhm  fMitic»til  Ia 
this  effect ;   control  the  patient,  or  jou  cannot  \ 
month 

In   cii«ii\s    winrt'   aii    liir    iippi'i    i««iii    ;»  and    wX\   th«'    i«»wrr 

except  the  anterior  ones,  the  patient  en;...  .•••^•fijtlv  miAf  i\\r 

upp(T  plate  without  lower  hack  nneM.  a«  th« 

front   will  cause  absorption  of   the  proc4*M,  and   !•  i 

rid^o  of  ^um  in  the  anterior  iK)rtion  of  the  upp 

Where,  in  these  caM<"4.  one  or  two  l»' 
the  lower  jaw  and  not  on  the  c  ♦'  ■- 
sure.     Again,  where  all  the  upj 

ones  on  one  side,  they  had  Ix'tter  be  removetl,  but  ii 
may  clasp,  and  use  a  auction  plate,  U^nxing  the  t 

Continuous  gum  is  the  only   material  whrrt*   li*»  up|wr  >aw   u 
prominent  and  tin*  lips  xhnrt. 

Where  all  the  "»'»>•■'   ».  '^'i  ■••nt  flu*  fii>f««r!iir  iitir«  r»f  trie  !•  wrf  fiw 

remain  to  gain  ni  > 

tlo  not  raise  them  high  to  relievo  tlir  prp*iun»  from 

ones,  as  the  gums  will  yiehl  ami  cauM*  •!  '  'ft,     Ia  ihtm 

It  is  prefi'rahle  to  **  sh<H»  "  '' 

The  niost  im|>ortnnt  thin>;  o.  ...i...-  .«.   -■  "  *rf;.-..UiM» 


•«Ci 
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In  this  connection  observe  three  rules  :  Never  allow  pressure  on 
the  six  anterior  teeth;  never  in  full  upper  plates  have  the  pressure 
greater  on  one  side  than  the  other ;  never  allow  the  second  or  third 
lower  molar,  which  has  projected  forward  so  that  its  face  shows,  to 
meet  an  artificial  tooth  at  that  angle,  as  it  will  crowd  the  upper 
plate  forward. 

As  a  rule,  a  full  lower  plate  is  more  useful  and  comfortable  than  a 
partial,  because  the  pressure  is  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  jaw. 

DISCUSSION^. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Sivain — This  is  an  important  question  to  us  as  a  pro- 
fession. It  would  seem  as  though  it  had  been  tabooed  of  late. 
Nothing  new  has  been  given  us  for  years,  except  artificial  crown 
and  bridge-work.  It  has  been  neglected  in  our  schools.  Students 
are  not  properly  instructed  on  this  subject,  and  much  that  is  erro- 
neous is  taught  them.  In  regard  to  difficult  cases  and  how  to  over- 
come them,  we  should  first  consider  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  and 
study  it  well.  Get  a  correct  impression  in  plaster  of  paris.  The 
most  difficult  cases  in  which  to  get  a  perfect  impression  are  those 
having  uneven  surfaces,  soft  in  one  place,  hard  in  another.  In 
such  cases  scraping  the  model  is  not  efficient;  few  men  have  nicety 
of  judgment  sufficient  to  do  this  accurately.  I  take  an  impres- 
sion in  wax,  then  trim  it  out  and  use  it  for  a  cup,  in  which  I  take  a 
second  impression  in  plaster. 

Other  difficult  cases  are  those  in  which  the  alveolar  process  is 
absorbed  in  front,  especially  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  ridge  is  loose 
and  flabby,  and  in  taking  the  impression  it  is  pushed  out  toward  the 
lip.  In  these  cases  cut  the  forward  projection  from  the  model,  and 
add  wax  to  the  ridge  to  reproduce  the  natural  form  of  the  mouth. 

Lower  partial  plates  are  usually  discouraged  by  dentists,  and  it  is 
true  that  they  are  sometimes  very  troublesome  in  our  hands.  A 
rule  that  I  have  followed  with  success  in  partial  and  full  lower 
plates,  is  to  cut  away  till  I  feel  sure  I  have  destroyed  it,  and  then 
cut  away  some  more.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  clasps  in  these  cases, 
even  if  I  know  the  tooth  will  be  ruined  in  four  or  five  years. 
There  is  more  benefit  to  the  patient  from  the  successful  use  of  the 
plate  than  from  the  tooth  clasped. 

The  essayist  placed  stress  upon  the  excellency  of  continuous  gum- 
work.  There  is  no  question  that  it  is  the  cleanest  and  best  material, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  all-porcelain.     Continuous  gum  is 


Mr^metimeH  too  heavy,  bungling  and  clunuiy,  ami  the 
iliHcntninaU*  an  to  the  material.     KuMier  haa  been  of  murh  raloc*. 
an<l  (UHt  metal  phiten  have  their  place,  to  that  the  o\ 
list  should  know  which  to  mho. 

\n  to  the  (jue.stion  of  rxtnu'ting  t«'eth,  to  r-tfl-r  .i.  ..rt Tfl.  :^| 
denture  a  sucreHA,   it  in  srinietinicji  a<lvijiahlc  i  r 

sound  teeth,  if  by  80  doing  we  can  (benefit  the  {wtient. 

The  jiaper  hiid  ])articular  HtreM  on  the  importance  of  pr^prr 
artirulatini)  in  dental  riuhstituteM,  and  the  thre<*  nilcn  laid  down  mir 
univerHul. 

The  <IiHcerning  dentint  who  traveU,  or  who  walk«  on  Ihe  iUveU, 
is  hurt  by  the  artitieial  teeth  he  meetn,  from  the  manner  In  which 
they  arc  put  together.  They  are  seldom  one-thinl  aa  Urxe  ••  they 
ought  to  Ih?,  and  often  ])oint  into  the  mouth,  sh  '     'h 

when  the  mouth  is  open.  There  \4  no  effort  to  r.ui..i  ..-st  uic  tevtb 
and  restore  tlie  feature.s.  .Meelmni.  iHv .  they  are  hIT  r! '?•  f..r  if 
the  blow  comes  insitie  the  arch  th*  iicy  i«  to  h  p 

Hrmly,  and  thoy  are  worn  with  comfort.     As  to  the  sati«f  n 

by  artificial  teeth,  itirt  wife  to  nay  that  a  |H»rftttly  *.k"  f 

teetli  cannot  be  made. 

Ih'.   Tnyior — There  in  one  dift'n'ult  vvkM*  no*  — ^ '     -^—f^s  all 

the  teeth  liack  of  the  cuspiiU  are  aliitent  in  •  ^  air 

getM  un<ler  the  plate  in  front,  and  it  is  o\  p 

it  n)t.  In  one  very  stub)>orn  caik*  of  this  kind  1  matle  a  Urrp  air- 
chamlwr,  and  it  worke<l  witi^faotorily.     It  is  *  -mmry 

to  <lrop  out  twt)  or  tliree  teeth  to  mako  them  natumi  in  aj'jTiinUKr, 
urting  twelve  instea<l  of  fourt««en. 

/v.  AmeH — I  ilo  not  ad\oeate  the  extraction  of  soun«l  t«^h.     I 
Udiove  it  in  unjuHtifialile.      It  might  Imj  neitiuginr  in  rmrv  r 
\\A  in  a  partial  ca.***-  when>  the  s|NU*e  is  not  right,  and  in  lh» 
jaw  where  only  one  or  two  teeth  p  ■  In  the  lallrr  cm^r  »' 

might  want  to  nhut  out  the  air  a-   •  '*■    -»•    *■    '-» •-    »'«! 

these    are    the   only    ciwiH.       1   w-  « 

one  siile  to  iMjualize  the  preHjuire,  a^  th««  npfur  plau*  cmn  \»  •>  t^**!!- 
Htructed  that  this  is  not  mieHjiar\  *•• 

an  up|K^r  plate  up  far  enough  over  llif  lu 
the  nuilar  process  ;   and  lli- 
pressuH'  is  directed  ^  "    • 

Anothri-  thinL'.  \\  •«•**  *  •* 
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are  remaining,  the  essayist  would  extract.  I  would  fill  them  and 
place  the  plate  over  them.  They  will  sustain  the  joressure,  and  the 
plate  will  not  settle.  In  partial  lower  plates  let  a  lug  run  up  on 
the  grinding  surface  of  the  natural  teeth  so  as  to  let  the  force  of 
mastication  come  on  them.  In  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
I  would  depend  more  on  the  articulation  than  on  an  air-chamber. 
Get  a  forward  pressure  on  the  plate  and  it  will  be  held  in  place. 
Subject  passed.     Adjourned. 

FRIDAY   MORN^ING. 

The  first  in  order  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Frank  Marriner,  on 
"  Making  and  Tempering  Instruments."    He  said  : 

''  This  paper  is  not  intended  for  experts,  but  for  those  who  are  still 
in  the  dark  on  this  subject.  The  making  and  tempering  of  dental 
instruments  seems  to  be  considered  by  many  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult and  mysterious  process;  but  the  facts  are  that  it  is  very  simple, 
and  easy  of  accomplishment  by  the  average  dentist. 

^'^  One  of  Fletcher's  gas  or  gasoline  forges,  No.  19,  will  be  found 
useful  for  this  purpose,  especially  in  small  forging  and  repairing. 
Instructions  for  its  use  may  be  found  in  Fletcher's  catalogue  of 
^  Laboratory  Apparatus. '  It  costs,  with  foot-blower,  blow-pipe, 
and  rubber  tubing  complete,  about  eighteen  dollars.  This,  with  a 
medium  sized  anvil  and  several  hammers  of  different  sizes,  make  a 
respectable  outfit.  If  a  man  has  a  decided  taste  for  this  kind  of 
work  he  may  procure  other  appliances  that  will  be  of  value,  but 
for  the  ordinary  dentist  who  wishes  to  make  a  new  instrument  only 
occasionally,  this  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  as  he  can  accomplish 
his  purjDose  with  one  of  Fletcher's  solid  flame  burners,  No.  46,  cost- 
ing two  dollars.  Use  with  this  a  good  mouth  blow-pipe,  and  it  Avill 
prove  very  efficient.  In  forging,  the  first  thing  is  to  have  in  your 
mind  a  perfect  conception  of  the  instrument  you  w^ish  to  make. 
Exercise  care  in  heating,  as  steel  is  injured  by  too  much  heat.  Do 
not  use  the  hammer  before  the  requisite  temperature  is  obtained, 
and  distribute  the  force  as  evenly  as  possible;  that  is,  turn  the  steel 
at  every  blow,  striking  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  Always 
keep  vividly  in  the  mind's  eye  the  form  of  instrument  you  wish  to 
make,  and  conform  every  blow  to  this  idea. 

^^Of  course,  in  making  small  instruments,  as  thin  scalers,  excava- 
tors, etc.,  the  forged  instrumentAvill  be  two  or  three  sizes  larger  than 
needed  when  finished.    Be  sure  and  leave  it  large  enough  for  grind- 
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iti^,  )>iit  endeavor  to  \yc  w  exitct  tun  fioiMble  in  rvfinl  to  the  !••     ' 
Ilainiiier  it  into  .hIiuih*  rattier  than  uk  the  flh*.  lu  '  '.roBaal 

will  he  toujjher,  more  uprinjry,  and  have  a  )M*ttor  co* 

•*  Wlien  the  instrument   iH  f-  '  % 

rloth  t«)  remove  tlie  efTwtM  of  :...   .......       i  ...-  >  l 

every  sul)se<|iient   heating.      It   in  now   readv  f. 

the  Holid  thime  hurner  with  the  hlow-pi|>i- 

Htrument   in   the  Mame  till  it  reaches  a  bright  rheny  ml,  ' 

quickly  plun^'e  it  into  cold  water.     If  you  are  in  doubt  af  to  tiic 

tcinpiT.  t«'.st   it  with  a  file.      If  it  i    *  '*      'in  it  a4  IWorr  and 

repeal  the  |)rcMerts,  carefully  ohjM»r\  ...^  :..  '"^    '   '     •^'••»'  '••»" 

peniture.     The  l)eginner  may  have  to  rep. 

"  With  the  inHtrument  highly  tem|>ere(l,  go  oror  it  acaiti.  lutiig 
Haml  pu|K»r,  etc.,  to  remove  the  effectiiof  the  *  !  not 

to  hnak  it,  a«  it  is,  in  itn  presiMit  •<•  .'v»uxaiir«. 

"The  next  step  is  to  draw  the  '  "*    ^>»»''   % 

spring  at  the  neck  and  shank.   1*  •* 

cuttinj^  edge.     To  do  thig.  force  the  blade  into  a  pieoa  of  %■ 
ahotit  an  inch  stpiare,  and  thmw  a  flame  fn>m  the 
the  larger  part  of  the  shank  till  it  a-  «' 

color  passes  up  the  neck,  if  the  |>oinl  m  '• 

just  before  it  reaches  the  wjkhI  :    Knf   if  ' 
the  wood,  and  then  check  it  i 

shank,  spring  tem|>er  at  the  nei'k,  am!  keen  cw  1 

not  crumble  or  turn  in  cutting  tooth  - 

"In  tom|K»ringlongbladed  in  •• 

etc.,  do  not  force  more  than  or 
the  wood,  and  as  the  color  pax- 
arrest  it  in  a  bright  straw  color  juit  Uf  •  tba  * 
This  gives  a  spring  temiier  throughout 

••  Now   comes  the  im|>ort4knt  |K)inl  of  , 
Keep  the  AiMw  wet  and 

<MH«dy  tlu'  position  that  \-  ..  '* 

ing.     On  removing  f«>r  anv  *•• 

identical  position  it  occupietl  U'fortv     In  Xh\B  •  • 

delicate  instrument  accurately;   and  d 
|K>rlance.     Not  one  clental  .a  !•' •? 

They  are  clunny,  and  the\  "■  '  * 

too  rigiil.     \Vr  want  in"'"  * 
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not  batter  it  down  by  force.  As  an  example  in  fine  instruments, 
compare  Dr.  Ciishing's  scalers  with  those  usually  found  on  the 
market,  and  when  you  have  used  the  Gushing  scalers  once,  you  will 
wonder  how  you  ever  succeeded  with  others." 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Cusliing — There  is  hardly  any  discussion  necessary,  as  the 
paper  covered  the  ground  completely,  and  gave  good  instructions. 
I  might  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  importance  of  the  dentist  being 
able  to  make  his  own  instruments.  This  accomplishment  is  more 
valuable  to  the  country  dentist,  who  is  removed  from  the  depots. 
Many  times  an  instrument  will  break,  and  if  he  has  only  one  of 
that  kind,  he  is  often  obliged  to  do  his  work  with  one  not  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  If  he  could  make  his  own  instruments  he  would 
not  be  caught  in  this  dilemma,  as  one  who  understands  well  how  to 
make  an  instrument  can  do  so  in  five  minutes. 

Most  dentists  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  over  instruments  usu- 
ally make  poor  ones  because  they  have  not  studied  the  nature  of  steel. 
There  is  not  one  in  ten,  of  those  who  handle  steel,  who  is  thoroughly 
skilled  in  regard  to  tempering.  The  manufacturers  all  fail  to  give 
us  the  kind  of  instruments  we  need.  I  seldom  buy  hatchets  or 
small  excavators  but  that  I  have  to  temper  them;  they  may  be  of 
good  shape,  but  are  not  well  tempered.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  understanding  the  metal  upon  which  we  are  working, 
I  remember  when  in  California  many  years  ago,  in  the  mines,  we 
had  to  have  our  picks  sharpened  often,  and  we  invariably  went  to 
a  blacksmith  ten  miles  distant,  in  preference  to  those  living  nearer, 
because  he  always  sharpened  them  just  right.  He  understood  his 
business,  and  they  did  not.  He  studied  how  to  manage  steel. 
There  are  no  two  lots  of  steel  exactly  alike,  and  each  lot  must  be 
manipulated. differently.  All  the  steel  in  one  lot  is  alike,  and  we 
must  learn  by  experience  how  to  treat  that  lot.  This  was  the 
secret  of  the  blacksmith^s  success. 

The  principal  points  in  making  instruments  are  :  First,  do  not 
overheat;  the  instrument  may  easily  be  spoiled  by  this.  It  should 
not  be  carried  beyond  a  cherry  red  in  forging.  Never  go  to  a 
white  heat ;  it  is  better  to  reheat  often  rather  than  heat  too  much. 
Keep  turning  the  instrument  when  forging  so  as  to  render  the  steel 
compact.     Do  not  spread  it  out  too  much  or  it  will  not  be  homo- 


gencH>ii0.  in  trm)>cring,  heat  to  the  lowevt  |MMiil>li?  <lefrM  that  viU 
lianlen  the  »tee\,  reually  thU  will  tie  a  low  rh<*rry  n<<l,  b«t  •ooir* 
liini*«  you  will  Imvo  to  carry  it  to  a  r  rwJ.     Then,  for  drsv* 

JM^'  the  tonipcr  place  thooinl  of  thi-  nMtriim«'nt  in  m  piwT  of  «••   - 
itinl  lirat  till   the  hlue   ruiix  up  to  thiit.     (iriiKl  your  inftnin 
lown,  and  you  will  then  have  a  bettor  one  than  yoo  cmn  buy. 

I  would  einphaitize  the  nccetMity  for  havin)(  moro  delicate  ifutm- 
rnenta.     The  ordinary  hatchet  excavatoni  are  too  clomflj.     Bri(«*r 
work  <'an  Im*  done  with  greater  comfort  to  the  p«' 
thin  instruinentH,  and  they  will  la«t  well  if  teni|H  ....   .,•   Im.-   .4. 
Do  not  exp<'ct  one  of  these  in.mrunientjt  will  utand  what  a  larjcr 
pick  will;  they  arc  not  for  breaking  down,  but  for  cutting  (mmm. 

One  word  of  advice — have  a  good  sized  whetstone,  and  nae  it 
nfti'n.     With  dull  instruments  you  only  rasp  the  tiJMue  off.     SmaJI 
Ktonert  an*  uselens,  iw  a  groove  in  8*)on  ma<le  in  the  centre.      !'••  a 
l>rnad   stone   where  you   can   Hwe«»p  across  a  large  area,     Arkan*** 
-tone  is  the  kind  to  use.     The  |>oint  is  in  n>4har|M'n  often.      I   h  . 
been  annoyed  very  much  in  the  clinic  room  at  the  rolU»gr  to  r»"'.. 
the  indilTerence  of  8tuilenti<  in  thin  reganl;  and  the  majority  of  pr » 
titioners  have  the  wimecareleHS habit.     \'     '  ^tnim- 

Dr.  A/ncA — I  w«mjM   like  to  aj<k   Dr.  *  u-um^   -inw   »;*e  cul«»: 
the  point  is  in  drawing  the  tenijKT  ? 

Dr.  Cunhinii — The  name  as  liefore;  yon  ilo  not  wi<h  in  draw  • 
temper  at  the  point. 

/>/■.    Ames — Then  a  goo<l  article  of   <^U'^^  is  not   br 
hardene*!  ? 

Dr.  Cushini/'  \f  you  heat  just  !•■  »^-  ""inf  ..f  bmnltii^.  and  not 
lieyiind,  you  get  hardnoM  without  ''•■ 

I>r.  MnrrtMOn  —  I   have  lieen  much   inten»«t<*«l  and   1- 
the  paper.      I  am  astonished  at  the  condition  of  the  instniti 
fnany  otlices.     When  an  instninn-nt   b-  •«»meliiii«t  a  gmya 

thing,  as  a  belter  one  can  U'  maile  on 

I   wnuKl    make  ime   issue   with   the    ,    ,  *!  the  ■ 

should  be  shajHMl  mon»  with  the  hammer  than  with  tl..  I 

chantage  is  that  the  very  cnimprension  you  hate  v 
the  outside  shell  a   little   hanler  than  the  nwt.     N 
the  blade,  f«>rge  ilown  to  a  -' 
Kse  absolutely  cold   water   .;.    -  • 
i!ist«':»d  nf    WiMid  ll«i«»  titi  or  b'«d.       "^ 
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over  a  Bunsen  burner.      You  can  watch  it  better  than  with  the 
blow-pipe.      Give  a  straw  color  just  where  it  enters  the  lead. 

Regarding  drills  for  retaining  pits  or  removing  fillings,  when  a 
small  bur  breaks,  shape  it,  temper  it,  and  use  it  for  these  purposes. 

Dr.  Cormany — I  should  advocate  the  use  of  soap  in  tempering. 
You  will  get  better  results  by  its  use  than  by  any  other  method. 

Dr.  Taggart — There  is  a  little  work  published  by  the  Crescent 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  on  the  manijDulation  of  steel  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.  It  is  for  free  distribution,  and  is  a  valuable  work, 
well  worth  reading  and  studying. 

Steel  should  be  worked  properly  from  the  beginning.  When  you 
break  an  excavator  and  have  difficulty  in  tempering  it,  the  fault 
may  be  in  the  original  working. 

Yellow  soap  with  rosin  is  best  for  temjDering.  Smear  it  over 
and  the  scale  will  not  form  ;  you  will  have  a  smooth  surface.  If 
you  want  a  really  hard  instrument,  plunge  it  into  mercury. 

Dr.  Wassail — There  is  one  method  of  heating  not  mentioned, 
that  is,  in  sujoerheated  lead.  To  temper  Swiss  broaches,  place 
them  in  one  of  Williams'  cylinder  bottles,  with  an  opening  in  the 
cork  so  the  bottle  will  not  burst.  Then  heat  gradually,  and  you 
can  watch  the  color  of  the  broaches.  I  would  ask  the  essayist  what 
kind  of  a  grindstone  he  uses  ? 

Dr.  Marriner — Corundum. 

Dr.  Cushing — In  reply  to  Dr.  Morrison,  I  think  it  is  a  fallacy  not 
to  grind  the  instrument  after  heating.  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  gentleman  who  understands  perfectly  the  working  of  steel,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  points. 

Dr.  Ames — Since  Dr.  Taggart  has  given  us  such  an  admirable 
machine  for  making  corundum  points  for  the  engine,  it  will  be 
found  more  advantageous  to  use  these  in  grinding  instruments, 
where  fine  work  is  required. 

Dr.  Crouse — Mr.  President,  I  don't  wish  to  make  a  speech  on 
the  subject  before  us,  but  I  do  want  to  comj^liment  this  body  on 
the  work  they  have  done  at  this  meeting.     It  does  my  soul  good  to 
see  the  members  of  this  society  earnest  in  trying  to  help  each  other 
and  the  better  to  fit  themselves  to  jDractice  dentistry. 

To  know  how  to  practice  dentistry  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
certainly  is  a  laudable  ambition,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  aim  of 
these  meetings.     If  the  community  depending  upon  us  for  good 


ilUnom  Stair  Dental  Sftruty.  {': 

(Tvice  could  uiiiJerstniKl  whut  real  honeit  work  thU  t^^ 
iiij(,  they  wonhl  Hurely  rejoice,  ami  our  rpcij^ition  woi» 
i.H  great  08  though  wc  ha<!  »iK'nt  the  time  in  trying  to  timi  oat 
whether  or  not  wo  are  nmlical  men,  or  whether  oor  •• 
the  i'oMimuiiity  is  iw  high  a-^  if  -Iw.nl.l  U. 

Siihject  i>a*we<l. 

I>r.  Patrick  then  made  •tnmu  impromptu  remmrkj  on  "Thr 
li'ationalo  of  Constructing  and  Attaching  Artificial  0>wn«  t<> 
Natural  HootH  of  Teeth.'* 

He  said  :     **  When  we  attempt  to  fit  a  hand  • 
ing  with  the  bai*e  of  a  cone,  and  llie  fiirlher  n 
»n  the  root  the  worse  off   wo  are.       We  make  it  more   i 
hc^ciiuse  the  upin^r  end  of  the  ))ant]  in  so  much  farther  away  fr 
the  root,  on  account  of  the  latter  h<'ing  hroader  at  the  end. 

"  The  point  in  to  make  a  hand  that  \\  "        '    « ri  m  far  a«  |in«>*  ' 

without  leaving  a  sjuice.      To  do  thi«.  ; -'   '  U'-t.  .  . 

-ide,  fit  the  hand  tight,  and  nlip  it  over  the  c*; 

into  poriition  on  the  nnit  with  a  ntretch.      In  thij  way  a  h 

l)e  placed  on  a  root  ho  tirm  as  to  n*ndcr  it  im|MM«ihlc  to  pull  ic  of? 

by  ftj)plying  the  force  in  a  dire<"t  line  with  the  root, 

"  Much  has  l)een  Baid  about  ]>ostii.  All  nM>tii  have  raoalt  following 
more  or  less  the  external  form  of  the  root,  to  that  yoo  have  the 
^ame  principle  involve<l  in  thiii.  The  farther  yo<i  in«rrt  a  tfioare 
butte<l  |M)Ht  the  weaker  you  make  the  root.  Wi  .  r.  ••  .  rv  u  pir-  • . 
>f  nuiterial  it  makes  little  difference,  but  onlinarily  thr  |ioit  alioiiUI 
be  made  tajK'ring. 

"  It  is,  however,  seldoiu  neceM-"-^  ••»  •••"•  i-»-»-  *K..r».  fK..  t»,«fwf.  *r«. 
jH'rfect.     Many  gentlemen  uh««  \> 

for  the  bantl.       Now,  the  more  you  twint  that  wire  t 
down  it  goes,  go  yt>ii  do  not  gel  a  o«irrwt  mintfu:  and  moc^ 

over,  you  are  using  a  n>un»l  pie<H»  of  metal  in  me  when  y«i 

eventually  put  on  a  Mat  pie<v.       It  i>i  aN    •     '  •  •*  -  tM 

itsrlf.     In  placing  a  band  on  an  inciikir.  fir      ,  .*^ 

•urfai'e  and  force  it  towanl  and  over  the  labial,  M  the  pww* 
the  crown  will  ho  in  that  direi^tion/' 

lie  conclmliMl  by  saying  that  the  root*  of  ti 
healthy  a  much  longer  time  than  t'  „.,.u'i^^ 

UH  to  a  constant  study  of  the  beet  it..;.. — 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  SOCIETY  CLINICS. 


Dr.  William  H.  Trueman,  Master  of  Clinics,  made  the  following 

report : — 

Philadelphia,  June  7th,  1888. 

To  the  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Den- 
tal Society : — 

At  the  clinic  held  on  Wednesday  morning,  June  6th,  at  Sibley^s 
Dental  Depot,  Dr.  F.  J.  Eichards,  of  Williamsj)ort,  Pa.,  exhibited 
a  device  fitted  to  a  Snow  &  Lewis  automatic  mallet,  designed  to 
facilitate  its  use  in  filling  posterior  approximal  cavities.  It  forms 
a  ^*'  back  action  ^^  attachment  to  the  mallet,  and  is  as  readily  attached 
and  removed  as  is  the  right  angle  attachment  to  the  hand-piece  of 
a  dental  engine.     It  seemed  to  be  a  practical  suggestion. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  representing  the  Electro  Metallic  Dental  Plate 
Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  exhibited  specimens  of  their  work.  The 
plates  shown  were  made  of  silver,  heavily  plated  on  each  side  with 
gold ;  they  are  produced  by  depositing  the  metal  by  electricity  directly 
upon  the  plaster  model,  thereby  securing  a  perfect  fit.  The  model, 
it  was  claimed,  is  not  injured  during  the  process  unless  deep  under- 
cuts, or  the  shape  of  that  portion  of  the  plaster  model  covered  by 
the  plate  renders  its  removal  without  fracture  impossible.  The 
plates  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  base  upon  which  may  be  moulded 
vulcanite,  celluloid,  etc. ;  and  are  not  intended  to  have  teeth  sold- 
ered to  them.  It  was  stated  that  an  extra  deposit  of  metal  could 
be  made  at  any  point  desired  to  give  additional  strength,  to  form  a 
rim,  or  to  form  projecting  points  or  a  roughened  surface  to  afford 
secure  attachment  for  the  vulcanite  or  celluloid.  The  coating  of 
gold  on  either  side  is  sufficiently  thick  to  protect  the  silver  from 
injury  during  the  process  of  vulcanizing.  The  metal  seemed  to  be 
as  solid  and  tenacious  as  metal  that  had  been  melted  and  rolled. 
The  company  propose  to  make  the  plates  only,  at  a  cost  of  17.00 
each.  After  the  denture  is  finished;  should  the  gold  coating  be  in- 
jured at  any  point  they  undertake  to  renew  it  without  additional 
cost,  and  without  injury  to  the  vulcanite  or  other  attachment. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Parr,  of  New  York,  constructed  a  Removable  Bridge 
piece  for  the  upper  jaw;  attached  anteriorly  to  the  first  bicuspid  tooth 
and  posteriorly  to  the  second  molar,  filling  the  space  from  which  the 
second  bicuspid  and  first  molar  had  been  removed.     The    first  bi- 
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uHpiil  to  which  the  anterior  end  of  the  hriilf^e  vm  stlApbcd  «m 
tifHt,  hy  meauHof  conindtiin  whi*eli  in  the  dental  engine.  fv<lu<r«l 
in  Hize  and  chan^'ed  in  i)ha|>e  to  farilitale  fitting  over  it  a  gold  <^|i. 
A  strip   of    coin   ^'oM    wan  a  '     '"  ''i#  eodt 

.-^uldered  to  form  a  collar  Kut1i>  ......  ; ^  <^ii{t,iait« 

ably  Hhapi'd,  fitted  jiigt  under  the  f:  rgin  of  _    m  vitboat, 

howover,  impinging  unduly  u{>on  the  periofteum,  the  other  nmt.x 
reached   the  maitticating  surfaceri  of  the  <»p|)a«ing  t««tli  whttk  lb* 
ruouth  was  closed.     Over  thin  end  wa*« 
collar  into  a  raj),    a   piece  of  gold.      1 

the  collar  it  waf<  riha|>e(i  to  repre.Hent  ih'         ,       ^ 

hy  laying  it  u|N^n  a  piece  of  smooth  woo<l,  the  hall  end   of  a  • 
iuKtrumont  handle  placed  u]K>n  it.  the  initrument  being  held  at  an 
itiglc  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  when  a  quick  hluv  with  a 
iiiallct  upon  the  Imll  end  tUMitly  f<  '  ''"      KMitioi 

instrument  wa.snnw  slightly  j'hai  f"«  •- 

formed  the  scinnd  cufip.      A  lit: 

lar  produced  a  masticating  Hurface  rorreaponding  almost  m  Dcariv 
to  that  of  a  natural  liicuspid  m  though  it  had  bc«n  iwagv<i  with  a 

li«'.      In  a  similar  manner   the  cu8|m)  of  a  ni>  ' 

and   as   quickly   formed.      The  <'ap   wn    •  •   »t-mi 

and  firmly  preswd  home  and  the  patiei.:    ...  trrth 

firmly;  in  doing  so  he  crushetl  in  the  thin  cap  of 

ollar  so  as  to  make,  as  was  designe<l,  a  |M'rfe<*t  ar' 

pposing   teeth.      The   cap  wan   now    rvmove«l  atid   m' 
insi»lo     to    give   the     nuwticating  i»urfa<*o  m*' 

thickness  to  permit,  should  it  Ih -...n  ;., 

the  removal  «»f  a  portion   to  uc 

•  pposing  teeth   without  cutting  entirely  thn 
uu'thod    hi.    I'arr  constructed  (|uiekly,  and   i  .  .ir.\.  an  ao 
fitting   hicuspiil    cap   res4»mhling  ^'  '''^    '' 

tooth,  all  the  Work  being  tlonc  at  t  •  Hi 

Mer,  constructed   a  cap    ft»r   the    "  *h       A: 

'  ompleted,  to  the  |M»sterior  appi  .  .'  of    thai 

Iticuspid    tooth    wjis  »Hdderi»il.   in  line  with  the  aiu  of  t 

hort  cylindrical  tulx\  into  which  ii  pin  wai  ' 
wards  soldere*!  to  that  en«l  of  the  briilgr.      i 

cred  a  l)0\  about  one-t  wiMitietb  •'   '' 

incli  h»ng.  and  ni!iil\   i-  !. .  i-  .»- 
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and  soldered  to  the  bridge  a  pin,  corresponding  in  shape.  In 
soldering  the  tube  and  box  to  their  respective  caps,  care  was  taken 
to  have  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  line,  so  that  the  pins,  firml}^ 
attached  to  the  bridge,  would  readily  pass  into  them  and  fit  tightly. 
When  the  arrangement  was  completed  and  the  caps  firmly  cement- 
ed in  place,  the  bridge,  while  perfectly  firm  when  in  place  and  not 
liable  to  displacement  in  mastication,  was  readily  removed  and  re- 
placed by  the  patient.  The  work  was  well  done,  notwithstanding 
the  many  inconveniences  inseparably  associated  with  clinical  oper- 
ations. Dr.  Parr  carefully  explained  each  step  of  the  process  as  he 
proceeded  with  his  demonstration.  .  The  method  of  attachment 
was  novel,  and  promises,  where  it  is  practical  to  use  it,  to  add  to 
the  other  advantages  of  bridge-work  greater  cleanliness  and  facility 
of  repair. 

Dr.  E.  Parmley  Brown,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  number 
of  specimens  of  his  all  porcelain  bridge-work,  and  by  means  of 
plaster  models  explained  his  method  of  constructing  and  securing 
them  in  position.  He  also  exhibited  in  the  mouth  of  a  patient  a 
''bridged-in"  bicuspid  that  had  been  in  position  over  a  year.  The 
space  to  be  supplied  in  this  case  was  the  first  bicuspid  of  the  upper 
jaw.  Into  this  was  fitted  a  bicuspid  tooth  (porcelain),  having 
baked  into  it  a  platinum  bar  extending  into  a  cavity  made  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  second  bicuspid.  The  tooth  was  secured  in  place  by 
first,  with  the  electric  mallet,  packing  gold  to  cover  the  floor  of 
this  cavity;  the  cervical  margin  was  then  neatly  finished.  The  tooth 
was  now  placed  in  position  and  firmly  held  while  gold  was  packed 
on  either  side  and  over  the  platinum  bar,  the  contour  of  the  natu- 
ral tooth  being  fully  restored.  The  operation  was  neatly  done  and 
looked  well.  The  porcelain  tooth  pressing  into  the  gum  gave  it  a 
remarkably  natural  appearance,  indeed;  a  close  inspection  was 
needed  to  detect  it.  Dr.  Brown  prefers  that  the  teeth  should  press 
upon  the  gum  firmly.  The  smooth  vitrified  surface  of  porcelain 
does  not  favor  the  accumulation  of  matter  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
does  a  metallic  surface.  He  finds  the  work  more  cleanly  when  so 
arranged. 

The  clinic  on  Thursday  morning,  June  7th,  was  held  at  Justi^s 
Hall. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk  implanted  the  right  superior  central  for  a  pa- 
tient for  whom  he  had  recently  successfully  implanted  a  left  super- 
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ior  lateral;  the  latter  hail  Ijoconio  f|uit«  fimi.  and  in  a|>|Mrar«nrr  aiuI 
usefuliieM^  wax  all  that  could  )m*  dttiitKl.     IIU  incthocl  of  |irrfonn* 
in;<  theo|)eratioii  did  not  differ  inati'iially  fnini  thai  luiift: 
first,  (»iKTiiii;r  fniiu  the  ajM-x  of  th«'  T"  •         '   -»  ,   ticmiiiAO^ 

the  pulp-ranal  and  the  pulp-riiainlx-r.  : "•*' *-'tioo 

of  thin  Hpaec  with  gutta  i)orcha,  and  Hnally  "•  .:  tn 

the  a)>€X  with  a  neatly  (iniMheil  tilling  of  gold.     Before  com mrt 
to  operate  upon  the  patient  he  injected  hy|>o«! 
orainr  into  the  ^'uni  over  tl 
))(;  made,  and  waited  a  few  ni. ......  -  ....  ^i.-  iim.i  iia«i  iumo. 

■'ired  efTcct.      \\v  advisrd  caution  in  tli-  icmino:  nno  vii'hth 

of  a  gniin  being  the  maximum  amount  ho  thought  ; 

in   Home  cases  less  will  answer.     The  effect  of  the  dnijc  if  not  a1- 

wavM  ])rompt,  a  few  minutes  being  requirrd  for  itj  a^  n.     lit 

would   ratlier   wait  a  little  longer  than  risk  ii    '  Arger  AOioaot. 

In  tliin  rase,  ])ro))ably  five  minutes  clajutctl  Ix  :         ...c  Miiiiti«0iiMi 

of  the  parts    was   sunieiently   riMluciHl   to  |H«rmit   the  openitioo  lo 

pro<co4l.      He  also  urge<l  the  im|K)rtan(.*e  of  thoroughly   ntcnhiiiif 

the  tooth  to  be  implante<l,  and  all  the  instruments  to  ben- 

keeping  thom  in  that conilitionthr" 

purposj' lie  used  two  solutions  <jf  n. 

in  whii'h  the  t«julh  was  plaei'd,  and   i 

^truments  were  kept.     Thesi>  solutions  wi;  tl  A   t* 

of  about  08'  by  means  of  the  self-n-gidating  ai  ;  ir  i*    •   '.••.- 

Dr.    Kirk  f<»r  this  pur)M)}k%  and  on  sale  at  t :  .«.     Il« 

re<oiunnndid  that  the  solui:         *     uuide  ^  "  '! 

<ases.  otherwise  a  slight  pr«    .,....;. »n  of  • 

was  possible,  which  wouhl  impair  their  et! 

'I'he  operation  was  succeAfully  |M«rforiniHl.     The  |iatienl  pk^v  do 
evidence  of  sutTering,  and  stnti*«l  that  the  o|ienitton  hati   DoC    hmtk 
reidly  painful. 

Dr.  A.  (J.  H.-nnett.  of  |»|u'    '-'•»••  •    »  • 
demonstrat<Ml  a  iiietluMl  of  - 
eases.      In  cjiS4's  where  tin  i-^  '»  x*  r**- 

i^  narrow,  or  from  other  causen  there  is  dr' 
rect  impression  of  the  rt)uu'o.  ho  tuggeat^ 
artilieial  t(Mith  that  is  to  Im-  *  *'  .••  •••  wj';. 

then  taking  the  impression  a....,  .;  ...  ...  .  *  ft^nn  t^u\ 

of  th«'  imprt'ssion. 
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In  cases  where  the  teeth  lean  in  excessively,  he  suggests  building 
a  wall,  quite  wide  at  its  base,  of  yellow  wax,  upon  the  impression 
cup  sufficiently  high  to  nearly  cut  through  the  plaster  (he  prefers 
plaster  for  taking  impressions  in  these  cases),  when  the  cup  is 
pressed  in  place.  After  the  j^laster  of  the  impression  has  hardened, 
the  cup  is  removed,  leaving  the  impression  in  place  in  the  mouth. 
The  soft  wax  is  readily  removed,  and  there  is  then  no  difficulty  in 
fracturing  the  plaster  and  removing  the  impression  in  sections. 
The  wall  of  wax  is  placed  so  as  to  divide  the  impression  into  sec- 
tions convenient  for  removal. 

He  also  illustrated  by  models  a  method  of  ^^cap  and  groove 
anchorage  "  for  bridges  and  crowns.  This  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  bicuspid  teeth,  especially  to  those  which  have  a  cavity  of 
decay  upon  one  or  both  approximal  surfaces.  He  first  grinds 
enouo-h  from  the  palatal  or  lingual  surface  to  permit  the  adapta- 
tion of  a  neatly  fitting  collar  of  gold  encircling  the  tooth,  except 
upon  its  buccal  surface.  He  also  cuts  away  the  inner  cusp  sufficient 
to  admit  the  thickness  of  the  cap  without  interfering  with  the 
articulation  of  the  opposing  teeth,  and  forms  across  the  masticating 
surface  a  slight  groove  in  which  the  edge  of  the  cap  may  rest. 
This  usually  converts  the  approximal  cavities  into  open  grooves. 
Should  it  not  do  so,  they  are  so  made  by  extending  them  through 
to  the  masticating  surface.  A  gold  or  platinum  collar  is  now  fitted 
covering  the  lingual  surface  and  both  approximal  surfaces  of  the 
tooth.  This  is  firmly  held  in  place  while,  with  a  pair  of  round 
nose  plyers,  the  beaks  of  which  are  longer  than  usual,  and  so  shaped 
that  they  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  when  grasping  the  tooth, 
the  collar  is  bent  in  on  each  side  to  fill  the  grooves.  A  little  care  is 
required  in  doing  this  to  draw  the  collar  closely  to  the  tooth;  if 
unskillfully  done  the  collar  will  be  made  too  large  on  the  lingual 
side,  and  will  not  "  hug  "  the  tooth  sufficiently  close.  A  piece  of 
gold  is  now  fitted  to  cover  the  inner  cusp,  extending  over  the  mas- 
ticating surface  to  the  groove  made  for  its  reception,  and  soldered 
to  the  collar.  It  is  now  placed  on  the  tooth  and  the  edges  burnished 
closely  to  the  tooth  at  all  points.  A  staple  of  stiff  half  round  gold 
wire  is  fitted  over  it  so  as  to  slide  into  the  grooves  on  either  side, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  convexity  of  the  wire  presents  on  the 
masticating  surface.  He  now  carefully  removes  the  cap  with  the 
staple  in  position  and  solders  them  together,  using  sufficient  solder 
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to  well  (ill  the  ^oovea;  thin  not  only  ftifToni  the  «ip.  hot  prnnito  • 
neater  finish  on  the  approximiil  Nurfaoet.  The  rap  U  *rrarMl  tn 
the  tofjth  with  zinc  |)ho8)>hato  rement.  Tho  d'K-tor  •ujfi^rtt* 
form  of  ra]>.  not  only  m  a  KU|)|Mirt  for  bri<lp>-work,  but  aiio  m  % 
rtatly  an<l  olTiM-tive  methmi  of  n*iminng  hicMiiipid  taath  badlj 
•IcfiivcMl  on  tlK'ir  a|)pro\iinal  Burfa«<H«. 

Dr.  lirnnctt  alno  uxlii)>it4Ml  a  nirt)i<Nl  of  using  the  "  liing**  tifl* 
of  teeth  in  const  met  ing  bridge- work.  Thete  tcrth  arv  moUlf 
biciiMpidH,  and  are  made  to  clusoly  roAcmblc,  in  iihjipe.  tbr  naturml 
teeth  :    the   pinn  are  on  the  ajiproximal  nw  '  each  fide     la 

mniintin;^'  them  for  hrid^'«'-work  he  fir-i  ^'rindi  away  tba 
biil^nii^  pfirtioi)  of  the  lin;riial  -.nrf....  fl...t.  r*-  .  ...!!.r  ,.f  -.  if,.;.!- 
width  extending  around  tht*  li: 

each  ap]>roximal  Hurfac-e  to  embrace  the  pirn  which  paai  throogb 
holes  made  to  accommoilate  them  ;    for  conienifMin*  *  !ar  it 

made  in  two  pieccH,  joining  alM>iit  the  middle  of  •" 
When  the  collar  is  fitted  arid  in  place,  the  pinn  xw    :.•  •  i       •      it 
by   splitting   them    with   a  sharp   instrurn.  t.r       Tl..    r....»^     .    •   ■» 
invested,  and  the  pins  of  each  side  and  ti  f 

the  collar  secuirely  soldered,     .\fter  all  the  t«i*th  to  be  tiaed 
been  thus  mounted   they  are  arranged  in  pUce,  t 
collars  being  filed  thin,  if  nee<!  I»e,  to  |>«  'Votccii. 

mate,  invi'sted  and  soldered  together.       V  KrJ.T*. 

with  the  eh  rtric  mallet  he  neatly  |m<  ' 

may  exist  Iwtween  the  teeth.    This  promi«<*fi  to  l»c 
It  is  seemingly  strong,  there  is  no  gold  ex|HiiM«<l.  it 
readily  (constructed  than  tin*  niiual  method  «»f 
facings  and  forming  the  lingual  ami  maj<ti<    • 

Dr.  II.  ('.    IJegister.  of   IMiiladdi.hi^ 
engine.     This  has  many  |M»ints  of 
well  bo  explained  without  drawing**. 

The  Detroit  Klectric  Motor  for  dental  j 
nection  with  a  battery  <!•  •      t*  j^^    j. 

of   I'hilailelphia.  es|HH'iui.>   .-■ ...^  ■• 

Dr.  \V.  H.    Miller,  of  .Ml.H.na.    I'a..   •  '  i   a  »t  of  lonp  or 

band  nuit rices  which  he  hiwi  nv«»Mlly  «! 

Dr.  Carroll,  of  Meadville.  IV*  curt  a  |^ 

plate  of  his  alhiminium  alloy,  and  «;  u:   lu* 

apparatus  for  that  pur|K>se. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 


TWENTIETH     ANNUAL    MEETING    HELD    IN     PHILADELPHIA,    JUNE 

5,  6,  7,  8,  1888. 


Especially  Eeported  for  the  Independent  Practitioner. 


THURSDAY   MORNING    SESSION. 

Discussion  on  Dr.  Truman's  Paper  Continued. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Register,  of  Philadelphia — The  paper  has  delighted 
me  very  much  indeed.  Dr.  Truman  is  a  very  conservative  teacher, 
consequently  a  good  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  other 
filling  materials  save  teeth  as  well  as  gold.  We  see  this  in  our  prac- 
tice daily,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  forces  at  work 
to  bring  about  the  same  result  even  when  materials  diametrically 
opposed  are  used.  To  my  mind  the  success  lies  in  the  knowledge 
and  skill  used  in  preparing  the  cavity  and  choosing  the  material  to 
be  inserted.  We  should  not  operate  upon  teeth  as  we  would  upon 
bricks  or  stone.  Instead  of  an  inanimate  object,  we  have  to  oper- 
ate upon  a  highly  vitalized  one,  that  is  subject  to  law  as  much 
as  any  other  portion  of  the  body.  Our  operations  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  which  govern  the  changes  that  take  place 
if  we  wish  success.  The  tooth  is  not  a  solid  organ,  but  a  most  com- 
posite one.  Let  us,  for  a  minute,  consider  the  development  and 
histology  of  a  normal  tooth.  There  is  a  central  cavity,  surrounded 
by  dentine,  containing  pulp,  nerves  and  vessels.  Upon  the  surface  of 
the  pulp  is  the  odontoblastic  layer  which  served  to  develop  the  dentine. 
The  latter  is  composed  of  tubuli  and  basis-substance.  The  fibrillas 
take  up  the  matter  from  the  odontoblasts  and  pass  it  into  the  basis- 
substance.  The  amount  of  organic  to  inorganic  material  varies  in 
an  adverse  ratio  to  the  age  of  the  tooth.  It  is  also  a  well-known 
fact  that  mature  teeth  also  vary  very  greatly  in  their  density.  Many 
operators  in  preparing  a  cavity  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
age  of  the  teeth  or  the  density  of  the  tooth  to  be  operated  upon. 
We  are  too  apt  to  get  into  a  groove  in  practice,  to  adopt  one  method 
and  follow  it  regardless  of  the  physiological  conditions  which  are 
known  to  exist.  The  teeth  of  young  persons  are  treated  the  same 
as  those  of  persons  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  The  main  thought 
of  some  operators  seems  to  be  to  make  a  cavity  that  will  hold  the 
filling,  whereas,  in  my  judgment,  that  should  be  a  secondary  con- 


Pfunsylvtinia  Stntf  Dtnittl  4fl§ 

Hidcrution.     Of  cournc  we  denire  t'>  1><>V'.  '.••«•  f^^Vxnf^  rvmun  in.  bol 
in  order  to  arcoinplish  this  we  niii  nTtHfrmfton  phrri'>- 

lo^iral  08  well  lis  mechanical   Ihwm.     No  de<'f»  i;  im  «h«) 

formed,   hut  the  cavity   Hhoiild    (>c   ni«do  *> 

Where  decj)  undercuts  are  madf,  t*  mgti 

and  the  vitality  of  the  «li.-<tal  fi   '  .aux«M  |ior* 

tion   of    the  dentine  1hmoiih->4  \rn  down. 

Frail  margin.s  ari.se  from  disri'^^ardin^  ph  .  m  me- 

chanical lawH.      Rej^arding  filling  materialii.  it  ii  «  well-known  tmtX 
that  decay  doen  not  occur  under  gutt« 

It  secm.s  that  the  |)rotection  of  the  dentin-   i-  ::  •  luttc** 

in    tilling  teeth.     Soft    foil   Hhould   l)e  um**!   in  •  '•'  »*>♦ 

cavity  in  juxtaposition  with  the  dentine,  hut  - 

used  to  finiMh  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  enamel.     I  K 
that  where  there  is  perfect  adaptation  l)Ctwe-  :  and  t- 

stance  that  calcirication  of  the  ends  of  t)  4Ih1  tba: 

the  surface  of  the  dentine  is  l)etter  pr  ■  -.  «;  :i-.:i:i  i  «leraT. 

In   forming  cavities   I  cut  down  f:  -crown.      I   !•.  n.»t  lue 

retaining  pits.   I  form  my  cavity  so  that  the  interior  *nf^ 

than   the  outer  i>ortion.   then  by  use  of  a  matrix  1  «  v«* 

plastic  material,  tinishing  with  roh<"<ive  foil.  4 

pit  in  the  crown  if  nccrssiiry.     A  surface  hi    ;  r  all 

purposes  is  thus  ohtaincMl.      All   pun-   ^'    "  K.— 

that  are  non-cohesive  are   made  so   !• 
position.     Almost  all   foils  that  are  sold  for  non  • 
nuulo  cohesive  by  heating,  hut  they  are  apt  to  disrolor.     Thrrr  arv 
certain  foils,  however,  that  contain  al*  * 

Those  that  can  he  made  cohesive  ha>i    :•  wi^»  n  xw^m^  iH-»n 

the  surface,  and  which  is  i'\a|M)nite«l  h\  '... 

Pr,  AVrX— The  nuitier  I  want  to  f*\^*nk  of  hai  bc9Q  gOM  «hpw 
largely  by  the  gentlemen  who  havr  p  me.     I  viah,  ho« 

to  emphasize  one  or  two  |M)ints  brought  nut,  as  thry  a-       '  »i 

interest.    The  terms  ••  hanl       '  "^  «nd  n^f,        . . 

as  applied  to  dental  goM  fon-.  i... --  .  ••    '^  •    '     '    •  •    *     • 

|HTfectly    interchangeable.     Such   un*  of    the 
erroneous.     Pure  gold  is  inherently  toft  an*!  •• 
an«l  deviation  from  these  ctmditions  is  the  rv-  n 
the  foil  or  upon  its  surface.     I  ha- 
ter nnwlf.  and  have  had  numbers  oi  ji»«^»;  -               •  ••"  i j^ 
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foils  in  the  market,  the  results  of  which  work  all  tend  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  this  conclusion.  There  is  no  variation  from  this 
law  of  stability  in  any  department  of  nature.  For  example,  pure 
water  has  certain  physical  attributes  which  are  fixed  and  invaria- 
ble, such  as  transparency,  a  fixed  boiling  point,  specific  gravity, 
etc.,  which  are  always  the  same  under  like  conditions.  This  same 
thing  is  true  of  every  other  element  or  definite  compound  in  nature, 
and  when  we  have  books  of  dental  gold  foil  sent  us  from  the  man- 
ufacturers, bearing  on  the  outside  statements  to  the  effect  that 
''  this  foil  is  absolutely  pure,^"  and  then  is  denominated  cohesive, 
semi-cohesive,  non-cohesive,  or  soft,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  certainly 
appears  incongruous. 

I  had  occasion  while  writing  the  metallurgical  article  in  the 
American  System  of  Dentistry,  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  differences  observed  in  the  physical  properties 
of  dental  gold  foils.  I  purchased  books  of  different  makes  of  gold 
foil  in  the  open  market,  and  had  them  tested  by  the  assayer  of  the 
Philadelphia  mint  (than  whom  no  higher  authority  on  this  subject 
exists),  and  the  results  obtained  were,  to  say  the  least,  interesting. 
I  found  in  the  soft  foil  of  Abbe}^,  which  is  claimed  to  be  absolutely 
pure,  nearly  two  parts  in  a  thousand  of  impurity ;  whether  this 
impurity  was  an  integral  part  of  the  foil  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe,  like  Dr.  Register,  that  it  was  a  surface  impurity. 
Certainly  it  was  not  volatile,  as  the  foil  was  subjected  to  a  red  heat 
for  several  minutes  before  the  assay  was  made,  in  order  that  all 
volatile  matters  should  be  driven  off.  All  the  other  foils  examined 
were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  viz.:  heating  to  redness 
before  the  assays  were  made.  Of  all  those  examined.  Abbey's  foil 
was  found  to  be  the  most  impure  from  a  chemical  standpoint.  I 
found  the  foil  made  by  Rowan,  of  Jersey  City,  to  approach  the 
nearest  to  absolute  purity.  This  latter  foil,  and  that  of  the  S.  S. 
White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  known  as  ''Quarter  Century'' 
foil,  contained  the  least  impurity  of  any — a  mere  fraction  of  a  part 
in  a  thousand.  These  two  foils,  when  manipulated  under  similar 
conditions,  were  almost  indistinguishable  from  each  other  ;  but 
between  these  foils  and  that  of  Abbey's  there  was  a  wide  difference 
physically.  I  do  not  take  the  position  that  the  impurity  found  in 
Abbey's  foil  was  a  detriment  to  it,  nor  would  the  ultra  refinement 
of  the  Rowan  and  White  foils,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily  give 
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them  II  tii>ecial  8U{>iTioritjr  for  the  mcthndi  of  nn' 

two  rluMjti'8  of  foilri  are  ho  entirely  t,  «nil  1  to  lar 

upon  (liiitiiictive  pp-  '         iluy  •  •' ««,  aiwl  « 

tin*   one   casr   is   jIcjm  mi-   i;    ii|...ii    tl»<»   pr«   •  v  •      •'  u, 

liuiterial,  that  a  f'oiiipari-<»n  a.**  to  th.-ir  u..rN  r    •    .  .     . 

bo  niadf. 

What  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  the  <li(Trrvn<c  in  phriicaJ  profv 
crtieH  in  tine,  not  to  any  inherent  difTeren'-e  in  the  goUl  m  gold. 
hilt  to  the  nli^^ht  arlniixttire  of  Hornr  • 

eirie  a  marked  modifying  intluunc4)  Uj»<...  »..i  |...j-.. «.  |.(.,|.rw«w  i.i 
the  finished  foil. 

'Die  ditlerence  in  the  kind  of  impurity  exerctnet  an  inflaeoc*  oo 
the  foil  fully  i\a  great  h8  the  difTerence  in  the  amount  which  it  am- 
tains.     ThuH,  if  tlie  alloy  or  impurity  ii  an  o\' 
elTect    upon  the  foil  is  very  dilTerent  in  kir  '  -.jv  iruxu 

that  ])roduced  by  a  union   with  one  of  the  •••••h  aa 

platinum  or  silver,  that  are  not  onlinnrily  Ssar 

metals,  such  as  lead  or  tin,  not  only  confer  hanlneai  afK>n  * 
but  extreme  brittleness.    Toke  a  foil  so  contn 

as  thoroughly  as  you  plcai4<\  and  still  P    '  .  umi 

dental  skill  to  make  a  tilling  with  it   u...  .,    ., ,,.     ^    ,,.  ...\., 

and  j»revcnt  a  nTurrenee  of  decay. 

Ah  an  illustration  of  the  physical  pn>|>ertica  of  ■<^ 

gold.  I  had   made  at  the  mint  a  sample  of  ;;o|d.   wl  aotlior- 

ities  there  guaranteed  to  l>e  absolutely  1.  •♦.     1  h  I 

l»eaten   carefully,  ami   witli  '  -•      v  j 

foil.     I  tested  it    myself  in  ;.. 
to  other  pnictitioners.  and  the\ 
Softness  and  cohesiveness.     It  ui 
Wolrab  foil,  or  any  other  absolutely  pure  foii.     I  i«" 
of  it.  put  them  into  the  Inxtk  of  a  '    '  1  i>Ad  tiwa 

assayed  at  thi*  mint.  Mid  they  f'  '  '  '-    '  '^^ 

lot  of  foils  which  1  liriMidit    r  • 

absolutely   pure ;   they  ha«l  no  k  .i 

they  wore  making  an  assay  of  their  own  i 

In  view  of  the  results  whi<h  I  I. 
ing  that  much  of  the  d.  •*•»• 

sidera)>le  deirree.  diii*  I"  ^  ^ 

\\w   foil-;  II-..  .1.       I  am  a 
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term  ^^plug"  in  this  instance,  can  be  made  absolutely  moisture 
tight,  and  permanently  protect  the  tooth  from  a  recurrence  of 
decay  by  the  use  of  absolutely  pure  gold  which  contains  in  itself 
the  greatest  softness  with  a  maximum  of  cohesiveness. 

This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  well  brought  out  by  those  who 
have  preceded  me,  so  I  only  arose  to  view  the  matter  from  its 
chemical  aspect. 

Dr.  Ward — May  I  ask  Dr.  Kirk  whether  the  impurities  are  in 
the  soft  foil  or  others  ? 

Dr.  Kirh — I  had  intended  to  state  that  the  soft  foil  of  Abbey 
has  a  reputation,  and  we  all  know  what  it  will  do.  I  do  not  stand 
here  to  criticise  and  make  a  point  against  Abbey's  foil  because  of 
its  impurity,  because  that  very  impurity  which  exists  in  Abbey's 
foil  has  an  advantage,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  could  get  the  results 
with  Abbey's  foil  if  this  impurity  did  not  exist,  because  it  adds  a 
certain  property  to  it.  Nor  do  I  say  that  an  absolutely  pure  gold 
foil  is  a  great  desideratum.  But  we  must  know  that  these  two 
words  of  softness  and  cohesiveness  do  belong  to  pure  gold. 

AFTEKJfOON    SESSIOI!^. 

Paper  read  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Peirce,  on  '^The  Development  and 
Eruption  of  the  Permanent  Teeth." 

DISCUSSIOIS". 

Dr.  James  Truman — Dr.  Peirce  has  opened  a  broad  subject,  and 
one  that  has  been  discussed  in  its  general  details,  oftentimes,  I  have 
thought,  without  much  profit.  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  however, 
that  the  jaw  is  decreasing  in  size,  that  it  follows  necessarily  that  we 
must  lose  a  tooth.  You  must  remember  that  going  back  to  the 
higher  anthropoid  a]3es  we  find  their  molars,  bicuspids  and  premolars 
very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  human  race,  and  as  we  come  up 
further  to  the  cave  skulls  we  find  that  while  they  are  probably  some- 
what decreased  in  size,  yet  still  very  much  larger  than  the  teeth  of 
an  ordinary  civilized  individual  at  the  present  time.  As  man  be- 
comes more  civilized,  the  teeth  decrease  in  size,  assuming  more  and 
more  an  equilibrium,  consequently  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all 
necessary  that  the  present  human  race  should  lose  a  single  tooth  for 
the  purpose  of  articulation.  I  regard  the  sixth-year  molar,  so- 
called,  as  one  of  the  most  important  teeth  in  the  whole  series — broad 
upon  its  masticating  surface;  it  is,  in  fact,   the  key  of  the  arch. 
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which,  if  taken  out,  (le«troys  the  iiyniinetry  of  th<*  ^n-ti  to  ^  •"ftaln 

extent,  and  oftcntimefl  ho  serioUHly  uji  to  imfMiir  '  %rtA 

{M).s.sibly  nuutticution.     I  hold   thnt  it  if  im|KHMihlr  to  - 

tooth  in  the  jnw  without  this  following.     Wh^n  joa    r 

Hixth  year  nmhir,  yon  nccetwarily  thrnu    '     '  •  •  :jecmuje 

they  a.HHUinf  the  direct  vertical,  and  ar:. -  .  be  im* 

paired.     Why  then   remove  the  Hixth-year  nioUr  t'  latetbr 

windoiii  or  third  molar  ?    Some  nentonn  entertain  querr  ideai  rvfpini* 
iii^'  the  los^s  of  the  third  molar,  dimply  l)ec«ute  thcr  arr  fooml  mi** 
piartnl  in  some  individuals.      It  i«,         " 
itanee,  and  e'piililirium  is  sure  to  <  i-m.   m  in.-  ^.i--  . 

We    will   have   irregularitieH  during  that   jH'rio^l,   I-  .       

hound  to  come  when  it  will  l)e  found  that  all  the  t<<rth  are  n«>r«». 
nary,  and  every  one  can  Ih)  retained  in  itii  pro|)rr  i^ondition. 

Ih'.  fiuilforil — As  I>r.  Truman  hiw  said,  thii  ii  a  la 
n|M*ned  l)y  Dr.  Peine,  ho  that  we  are  liable  to  tn'       '  '•  nii:  ^     • 
of  the   subject.     It    is   <•.•'-»  .;,,|y   q    very    ini*""  4llrr.      ^^ 

MiUHt    first    study    the    •  y    of    this    ro:.  It    u 

evident  that  there  is  a  ma]]>osition  in  the  thinl  motan  at  the  pr*< 
time  that  did   not  previously  exist.     All  the  different  writrn  » bo 
have  written  upon  this  subject,  and   '  -•  ■'        . 

collections  in  the  dilTerent  n        

deuces  in  regard  to  the  |hmii..... 

I  shall  have  to  disagree  with    what  Dr.  Tnw 
to  the  jaws,     i  think  Dr.  iVirec  is  right  in  regartl  loth- 
teeth  and  jaw.     I  think   the  human  f nunc  it,  to  a 
decreasing  in  size.      I  Indieve  the  n        " 
have  no  evidence  that  the  teeth  ui. 
will  probably   remember  that   in  the  •  ^ 
that  the  te<»th  were  no  larger  than  our  own.     In  np|«rt«  .if 
ationsof  the  skulls  in  Kgypt  and  Mount  Sinai,  no  n 
reganling  any   unusual  siie  of  teeth.     'I 
also  regarding  the  teeth  of   giant«.      In 
very  large,  ami  in  other-  "■'        X-   T   f  i'k     ... 
has  not  changed,  but  tb-   ,  •   *«^  ' 

elusion  is  in  the  unusual  nunilier  of  rsaei  of 
at  the  present  day.     The  «jue«»t>on  • 

erupt  in  that   way?     It   is  due.  I  :Ii;i.k,  Autr*.      i :»- nr^ 

has  Ikhmi  mentioiuHl  bv  Dr.  Peint*,  uo.,  U" *«••  •»  »^  •*•*  ^ 
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the  jaw;  the  other  is  due  to  the  third  molars  coming  in  at  a  late 
age.  When  they  come  in  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years,  the 
processes  are  soft,  and  the  other  teeth  are  easily  moved,  but  when 
eruption  is  retarded  until  the  thirtieth  or  thirty-fifth  year,  the  pro- 
cesses are  then  hard,  and  they  come  through  with  great  difficulty. 
I  remember  a  case  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  of  one  of  our  mem- 
bers. He  had  a  large  jaw  and  large  teeth.  They  were  erupted  too 
late,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  room  for  two  weeks,  and  suffered 
intensely.  Was  it  due  to  a  lack  of  proportions  of  the  jaw,  or  too 
late  eruption  of  the  teeth  ? 

Dr.  Peirce  spoke  of  anticipating  this  difficulty.  He  suggested 
that  it  was  possible  to  foretell,  in  some  cases,  when  there  was  evi- 
dence that  there  would  be  trouble.  I  do  not  think  our  fore- 
knowledge goes  that  far.  If  the  individual  has  large  teeth  and 
small  jaws,  we  might  possibly  treat  in  that  way,  but  until  the  time 
comes  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  process  is  going  to  enlarge.  If 
it  does  not  enlarge,  then  extract  the  second  molar,  as  I  do  in  my 
practice. 

Dr.  Smith — The  matter  of  knowing  what  kind  of  a  patient  you 
are  operating  on  is  of  vital  importance,  so  far  as  inflammatory  in- 
fluences are  concerned.  It  is  a  matter  that  should  be  inquired 
into.  We  cannot  make  a  correct  prognosis  of  any  case  without  a 
good  grounded  history  of  the  subject  of  the  case.  That  is  a  law 
in  surgery,  and  therefore  it  is  better  not  to  risk  operations.  We 
ought,  of  course,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings,  but  it  is  best  not  to  go 
ahead  without  being  prepared  for  the  results.  Sometimes  an  oper- 
ation performed  on  the  subject,  without  waiting  further  time,  causes 
destruction  of  the  maxillary  bone.  The  impaction  of  the  wisdom 
teeth  is  not,  of  course,  a  general  thing,  and  it  may  be  called  an  an- 
omalous condition.  We  only  find  it  in  persons  whose  jaws  are  not 
perfectly  developed.  They  are  isolated  cases  in  surgery,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  is  not  a  general  thing  in  the  human  family.  When 
we  look  at  the  German  race  we  find  a  development  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  maxillary  bones  that  is  superior  to  the  American  jaws, 
and  we  can  reflect  it  back  to  the  manner  of  living.  These  bones 
may  be  retarded  in  growth  by  the  food  which  is  taken  into  the  sj^s- 
tem,  and  by  the  manner  of  life  the  person  leads.  We  find  in  the 
German  jaw,  and  in  those  who  subsist  upon  the  hard  black  bread, 
better  maxillary  bones  than  those  fed  upon  the  delicacies  of  the 
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American  tahli?.     We  all  know  that  in  the  totith,  ■»•  *^, 

lar^'or   bonen  and   better  jawM   were   fuund  in  lho«c*  1 
fare  tlian  tiione  nonriMhed  in  the  houam  of  the  plantora.     ySiin  re- 
gard to  the  nixth-year  niohir  I  Im  '  '  .... 
it.     'I'he  only  thinj,'  to  <lo  i^  to  Ui.... 
tientM  themselves,  and  in  n>;ard  to  ■> 

HcrofiilouH  parcnta^'c  or  not,  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  d 
for  the  dentist  to  inquire  into  this  matter.     Thej  have  at  good  a 
ri;:ht  to  in«|iiire  into  the  I  of  the  fji- 

l)r.  Fonlhnin — I  am  a  ui-  »'  liiend  of  •!  • 
rny  practice  the  loss  of  it  has  given  me 


fe- 


a:  a:. 


iinoyance  to  my  patients.     I  have  in  my  mind  now  a  p 
when  he  came  to  me«  had  Icist  his  lower  sixth-year  molar,  and  th« 

velfth-year  molar  was  lying  u|H)n  ita  side  as  if  trying  to  do  thf» 
wnrk  of    two.     \a  to   myself,  i>ersonally.    \\\      ''  -•oner  loae  the 

twrlfth-year  molar  tlmn  the  sixth-year,  for  it  u •*•••••  T.-.«..  ^q 

unbroken    anh   to  the  twelfth-year.      It  is  well   ki  'be 

twelfth-year  molar  is  often  inferior  to  the  sixth,  and  al- 

ter is  so  bad  that  it  cannot  lx>  saved,  I  do  not  extract  'h.  bat 

rown  it,  and  if  the  twelfth  is  ba*!  •  it.     In  ''  •  -  tea 

»M'  «-an  perform  surh  almost  minu'm-u.    -j  •  -  ■     •  t\y 

unneces.siiry  to  lose  this  sixth-year  inohir.  i.  .  »*« 

the  twelfth-year  molar  is  so  apt  to  be  inferior. 

l>r.  Jftmt's  Truman — I  simply  want  to  add  to  what  1  ».»  '  'r*. 

that   it   seems  to   me  that  a  great  nuiny  persons  in  o* 
siibjeet  take  a  narrow  view  of  it.      When  we  l«V 
that   all  rare  types — at  least  .<•»  fn-  <-  '"^     ■'  — 
troubled  with  the  windmill  irrili  t'l 
keep  a  normal   ))osition   in  the  jaw  in  nlmoat  all 
Kuro|K>an8,  South  Sea  Islanders,  Abori. 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
hen«   is  not  a   trm*   ty|H'.   but   i 

hundred  years  Infnre  we  rea4'h  i;.      V  tvi>^^       ^^ .  *rr  i 

mixed   people,   nmiing  from  all  nieen.      U 

juilibriiim  that  I  «|)oke  of.     The  time  i«.  however.  ' 
when  the  American  race  will  ammme  its  o^ ' 

ter  than  it  was  one  hundriMl  \  '  •*'•«■  •'»« 

dred  years  in  the  future.      1  *"'*  '"'^' 

rliioiiiii         If    ui.   will  tinlv  r\t' 


I  V    iiiia  • 
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the  earth,  we  will  not  find  this  difficulty.  It  is  not  the  proper  way 
to  look  at  the  thing.  Dr.  Guilford  says  the  teeth  before  were  not 
larger.  I  think  I  can  show  in  the  caveman  in  Belgium  that  the 
teeth  are  larger  all  the  way  back. 

Paper  read  by  Dr.  L.  Ashley  Faught,  on  '^  Our  Dental  Litera- 
ture." 

DISCUSSION". 

Dr-.  Gerhart — As  a  member  of  the  Examining  Board  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  look  upon  the  writings  of  a 
great  many  men  who  come  up  for  examination,  and  it  has  been  to 
me  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  astonishment.  My  home  is  in  a 
university  town,  where  I  have  good  opportunities  for  observation, 
and  I  have  almost  invariably  found  that  the  men  who  finish  their 
course  in  that  university  and  afterwards  follow  their  studies  in 
the  various  professional  schools,  have  been  better  equipped,  not  so 
much  for  what  they  have  learned  there,  but  because  of  the  disci- 
pline that  has  been  received.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  faculties  of  our 
colleges  to  demand  of  matriculates  that  if  they  have  not  a  college 
education  they  shall  have,  at  least,  had  an  advanced  academic 
course. 

Dr.  James  Truman — It  is  not  a  subject  for  discussion,  exactly, 
but  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  paper.  I  hope  it  will  have 
a  broad  distribution.  The  dental  profession  needs  it.  The  fact 
that  so  few  have  taken  a  part  in  the  literary  work  of  our  profession 
is  a  disgrace  to  it.  Every  man  is  able  to  do  something.  We  are, 
perhaps,  guilty  of  taking  the  work  of  other  men  and  putting  our 
name  to  it,  and  sending  it  out  broadcast..  I  am  glad  Dr.  Faught 
has  brought  the  matter  up  in  the  way  he  has. 

Dr.  Wm.  Trueman — From  the  showing  just  made  there  seem  so 
few  contributors  to  the  dental  journals  that  I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
To  be  sure,  I  have  noticed  that  the  same  names  are  repeated  very 
often.  I  have  also  been  surprised  in  looking  over  the  index  of  the 
Dental  Cosmos  to  find  such  a  comparatively  short  list  of  contribu- 
tors. Another  point  brought  out  was  the  very  few  original  contri- 
butioDS.  It  is  often  hard  work  and  nothing  to  show  for  it.  "We 
may  start  a  series  of  experiments  and  find  we  have  been  following 
up  a  blind  lead,  and  we  must  confess  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
discouragement  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  know  how  our  profession 
compares  with  the  medical  profession.     I  have  sometimes  thought 


KiiitoriuL  ;  .  ; 

tliut  a  little  more  literary  talent  wa^  ihown  in  their  con  tm, 

and  that  there  were  more  con trihu tore. 

/Jr.  Smith — I  "lo  not  wn?  niu<h  "li* 
iiiedical  |)rofc'M.sion  in  thin  n'j<|K*<  t.      i  ....  ,,..i  i,,,,ik   ;..••    irn^a,  i»p_^ 
fesnion  in  niucli  l>ehin(l.     I  am  rrmly  to  ftand  up  fur  ihi-  •!•  >.'l*f« 
We  muHt  remcmher  that  the  dental  is  not  m  old  aa  th< 

•  rnity.     I  think  dcntiMtK  have  done  a  f(rait  deml  within  t 
cade,  at  lea^^t  nn  far  im  originality  in  their  pro*! 

hilt  it  must  he  r('nienih<re<l  that  writorx  an*  not  .i 
and  it  is  clearly  inipos-sihlc  to  aidv  of  the  writi-r  to 
We  could  count  them  on  our  fin^'ers  if  wc  would 

•  immunications  in  our  literature.  I  think  we  can  en  ,«n 
other  men's  thouj^htH  to  good  ailvantage,  and  that  in  whml  w«  waiiL 
We  want  to  develoj)  and  interchange  i(h*aj.     We  do  u 

iU'])cnd   u))on  one  journal:  there  are  other  joumalii  in 

There  are  other  journals  that  are  giving  g«xj«l  litoniturv. 

some  of   the  most  ahlc  writers  in  other  joumaU.  and  wbjr 

stand  and  criticise  dental  literature  by  the  pr<>  4  of  ootjoar- 

nal.     There  are  leading  thoughti<  from  good  uiitid«  btsidf*  thum 

found  in  the  Dental  Cosmog. 

(TO  BK  •  <»\Tlxi  ri».  I 
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INK  I'Kor.AlU.i:  MA.N-NKIC  i)K  ATTACHMh.M  ut  liii  l_VM  .11 

Tluj  dental  j)rofe»<sion  has  l)ecome  fannliar  with  thr  ' 

luiphmtation   an  (le\it»ed   hy    Or.    ^'oini'.r,   of    San 
clinicH  given  hy  him  and  others  in  i.  dl  our  i 

smietios.     The  mechanical  part  of   the  o|)or«tiun  hju  b^^n  fully 
ilemouHtnited,  and   is  thoroughly  HUc«'oaifQl.      '1  *ic  aad 

herapeutii;    part,    however,    and    tho  *    dcuuu    mai    imd 

toward  final  success  or  failure  arv  ni»i  -•  "♦J  known.  8«''»-  »-»^' 
time  hjw  not  elapsed  since  tho  o|H'niti«>n  wm  lint  introduce 
low  of  a  final  verdict  in  the  caM»;  enough,  however,  hm  beat 
to  disprove  the  first  imserlion  that  the  •»|H'r»tion  wm  anmnrMvL  ll 
is  true  that  Dr.  Younger's  i«leaj»  n  .  •  the  mHhod  of  allar^ 

ment   were  crude,   hut  he  had  0  Heace  bebl»d  kUl 

timt  could  not  \w  gainsaid,  and  .  him  a  fHpMlM 

bearing   from  the   pn>fcHi*ion.      1  he  i  tkalio*  of 
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the  pericementum  was  so  utterly  absurd  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  teeth  so  implanted 
could  and  did  become  firmly  set  in  the  jaw,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  overthrown  the  entire  operation. 

An  operation  that  now  promises  to  be  of  real  benefit  to  humanity 
was  introduced  and  held  its  own  through  merit,  although  based 
upon  such  an  unscientific  hypothesis  that  upon  its  first  presen- 
tation it  received  the  appellations  of  absurd  and  unsurgical,  and 
the  leading  oral  clinician  in  the  country  refused  its  demonstration 
before  his  students.  In  this  age  of  high  scientific  attainments, 
only  those  operations  are  entertained  that  are  based  upon  scientific 
principles.  The  scientific  aspect  is  first  studied  out,  and  the  oper- 
ation results.  The  opposite  was,  however,  the  case  in  implanta- 
tion. The  method  of  attachment  was  an  enigma,  and  different 
theories  regarding  the  nature  of  the  attachment  were  advanced. 
We  were  called  upon  early  in  the  history  of  the  operation  for  our 
opinion  regarding  it.  The  cases  that  had  come  under  our  notice 
were  limited,  and  we  had  had  no  opportunity  to  make  any  experi- 
ments or  histological  examinations  of  teeth  that  had  been  implanted. 
Knowing,  however,  the  nature  of  organization  of  exudated  lymph, 
when  such  does  occur,  we  said  that  the  attachment  was  probably 
fibrous,  and  did  not  depend  upon  the  revivification  of  the  perice- 
mentum. Time  has  proven  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  and 
that  such  is  the  first  stage  in  the  method  of  attachment.  The 
plasma  cells  that  are  thrown  out  become  organized,  and  a  firm  con- 
nective tissue  envelops  and  encircles  the  root.  The  fine  processes  of 
the  cells  probably  penetrate  the  superficial  lacunae  of  the  cementum, 
and  in  this  way  serve  to  help  attach  the  tooth  more  firmly  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  were  a  porcelain  tooth  used.  Such  may 
be  said  to  be  the  manner  of  attachment  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  or  ten  days  after  operation;  but  a  second  stage  intervenes, 
provided  the  inflammation  is  kept  in  abeyance,  when  the  process  of 
ossification  sets  in  and  proceeds  until  the  socket  is  filled  with  new 
formed  bone,  giving  rise  to  a  bony  ankylosis.  No  experiments 
have  been  made  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  latter  statement; 
but  the  solidity  with  which  the  teeth  become  attached,  the  lack 
of  mobility  and  the  peculiar  resonant  sound  given  otf  when  such 
teeth  are  tapped,  all  tend  to  confirm  our  opinion  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  the  attachment  in  successful  cases.     We  have  not  been  able 


Eiiilorial, 

to  induce  any  i>erHon  who  ba^  hail  a  Uxilh  fneceMfnllT  itfit.T.,  »..!  |^ 
sacrifiLv  himself  for  the  cause  of  science,  and  allov  t  .^m 

of  tlie  tooth   with  u  iK)rtion  of  thi*  alv<««,lar  wall.     The  caM«  tbal 
hav«'  hecn  fxariiirie.l  were  where  the  twlh  hail  been  lost  or  «bert»th» 
operation  ha«l  not  been  an  entire  sm-oouw,  an<l  were,  consef]' 
not  suituhh'  (jwes  for  inveniigution.     We  an-  i.r..r.  ;-»>.»  ....r.^ 
winter  to  make  some  ex|)eriments  in  this  d. 
|)OH«ibly  l)e  found  to  do  8o. 

TIIK    PKOON'OM 
\\v  look    \ery    favorably   Uf>on    tli-  'i^ 

from  unsurgical   ha  at   pn-sent   pra<;.  jini. 

ance«.     To  Dr.  K.  V.  Kirk,  iK-rhaps.  I         ^  <T<>in( 

most  towanis  putting  the  operation  ujjoii  a  thor  ide 

ba-is.      \\v  has  given  the  gu))jo<t  a  great  deal  of  a  .  ainl  tli^ 

operation  wa  pra<tired  by  him  8een»M  to  meet  all  f  'timiIjl 

The  Huccess  of  th(>  operation  de|H'i)dM  ii|Htn  thn«<*  * 

selection  of  the  right  kind  of  a  caM!  u)»on  »)>:>  '^  t. 
antiHoptically  ]>orforming  the  ojieration;  an 
of  the    pro{)cr    equililirium    twtween    pro^"  -    and    m- 

sivc  forren  after  the  o|>enition.     Under  the  Hnt  head  there  c«a 
be  no  (pie.Mtinn   but  that  i  in   whom  \\\vtv  is  n         '  '       of 

even  a  catarrhal  tendency  .^...  ...ake  >...f.^    rj.'..  .j^^i^  ^,^  ^ 

to  operate.     The  first  result  after  op-  lattnn  :. 

following  which  one  of  two  things  occurs,  the  lympi  ^< 

or  breaks  down.     The  latter  is   most  apt   to  result  in  ir  4:« 

sutTering  from  a  Hcrofulous  or  i*atarrhal  is.     T(  lU 

goinl  fur  those  individuals  in  either  the  -  ^^v    '  •• 

of  syphilin.     So  long  as  there  i«    »"^    ?.     '  v 

nietamorpho.sis,  there  can  be  no  .« 

lies  in  kee))ing  Much  changes  in  aU'vance.  and  ^  thv  n|»* 

building  priN'eMS,  which  tends  to  orgiiniiation.      Wr  tnink  that  tW 

pHMTMs  of  implantation  ;;iv»'s  much  '  " 

d<H»s  re-  or  transjilantation.     T'     ' 

|>orfc<'tly    healthy   bone  surr- 

very  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  quirk  and  favi»nih 

sues  by  first  intention.     In  re-  or  tran-  *>d,  te 

most  cases,  diseastnl  socket  is  it' 

taintMl   it   is  first   lUM'essnry  to  o\ 

already  situattMl  in  thi'  n*-*""-:   *» 
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able  cases,  nature  is  on  our  side.  Then,  again,  the  operation  of 
implantation  comes  forward  at  a  time  when  we  are  much  more 
conversant  with  the  physiological  and  pathological  laws  that  con- 
trol inflammation,  and  as  that  is  one  of  the  essential  features,  a 
knowledge  of  which  conduces  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  we 
therefore  look  for  good  and  sufficiently  permanent  results  to  entitle 
it  to  a  place  among  accepted  surgical  operations. 

A   WORD    OF   CAUTIOK. 

No  one  can  but  help  noticing  the  fact  that  the  dentist  of  to-day 
is  called  upon  to  do  more  difficult  tasks  than  formerly,  and  also  to 
assunie  more  responsibility.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  implanta- 
tion, and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  legal  respon- 
sibility a  dentist  assumes  in  performing  surgical  operations,  the  in- 
struction in  the  methods  of  which  is  not  generally  embodied  in 
the  dental  curriculum,  and  regarding  which  a  doubt  exists  as  to 
whether  the  possession  of  the  dental  degree  will  guarantee  protec- 
tion in  case  of  legal  prosecution  for  malpractice.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  very  serious  results  may  arise  from  implantation  of 
teeth,  such  as  the  transmission  of  syphilis,  pyemia  and  tetanus.  We 
very  much  doubt  whether  a  jury  of  the  present  day  would  exonerate 
an  operator  practicing  on  his  D.  D.  S.  if  such  result  should  occur, 
especially  if  he  could  not  demonstrate  his  entire  fitness  to  perform 
such  operation  and  treat  all  subsequent  symptoms  that  might  arise. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  thorough  antiseptic  precautions  will 
reduce  the  danger  of  infection  almost  if  not  entirely,  but  he  who 
would  assume  the  responsibility  ought  surely  to  thoroughly  inform 
himself  upon  these  points,  and  be  able  to  defend  himself  before  a 
jury.  Thus  are  the  necessities  for  broader  education  being  con- 
stantly brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  Dentistry  cannot 
any  longer  be  practiced  as  a  trade,  but  he  who  would  live  up  to  all 
the  grand  possibilities  of  our  grand  profession  must  know  the  sci- 
entific as  well  as  the  mechanical  part  of  dentistry.  We  make  ref- 
erence to  these  facts  not  to  discourage  any  from  practicing  implan- 
tation, but  to  show  the  necessity  for  becoming  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  mechanical  phase  of  the  oper- 
ation in  order  to  be  assured  of  all  the  protection  possible  in  case  of 
bad  results  which  are  apt  to  fall  to  any  who  perform  surgical  oper- 
ations. 
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ANNOUNCKMKNT. 
After   this   JMiUf  the  on'we  of  the  I.\i>Ki  >T  Pra 

will     he    removed     from    HtifTulo   to    1215    l-iiUrt    Si..    I*. 
|ihia,    to   which  ii<l«lreiw  nil   ..!;». r:,|i  ami*  •••    ^  mrn 
flirectly  i)crt«iiiiiig  to  the  iiiai  ni  of  t;     ^     .-mil  n.  . 

I'he  oMice  of  the  hkxiretary  of  the  Aiwociatinn.  Hr.  • 
i8  61  Went  .'Jith  St.,  N.  Y.  city,  and  any  i 

relating'  to  the  Angociation  may  be  uont  to  him.    The  «. 

mopolitan  in  olianieter.  The  Ax^t^iatinn  i«  <l 
Hoy,  with  the  H<'(Tetary'H  oHite  in  Nrw  York.  »»^ 
is  (lone  in  IMiihulelphia.     It  eonntx  anion^  . 

iiiiiii})er  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  men,  while  iharf*  arv  «sl- 
tered  lar^'cly  in  the  New  Kn^dand,  middle  and  weateni  Stale*  aii«| 
foni^'ii  ('oimtries.     No  ehaiijje  will  In?  made  in  the  dn»i  or 

up  of  the  journal  until  the  U-j^nnnin^r  <»f  N  ol.  \.  J —   • 

The  name  will  tln^n  he  ehanj^e^l  to  Thk  Intkioa: 

.loi'KNAL.      SVo  hope  hy  that  time  to  have  our  lint  of 

trihutoFH  romploted,  i\»  Dr.  W  .  D.  Miller  haj«  terr  kimlly  umlert*- 

ken   to  orpini/.o  them.     All   our  Mtockholdem  will   natiirml! 

their  pro<luction8  to  \\a,  and  a  planrf  at  th«   '    '         •.  -i    . 

to  ^(uarantee  tlie  eharaeter  of  the  fulurr  ««..•.. 

nal.     The  number  of  writent  in  the  dental  pn-  m- 

ited,  CHp(^ially  thone  who  are  doin^  ori^nnal  work,  and  we  tm\  tmir 

in  tuivin}^  that  the  I'uaititionkk  will  hold  itii  own  ma*  q* 

deprndent  Hcientilic  jourmil  in  the  future  a-  |-afT 

The  (dTer  of   Dr.  StowrU'ri  Athut  in  eonnt^  icit    oim    ^iiewiUt  or 
new  Hu))8<'ription8  still   holdn.       If  you    h.iv«    one  alivadr  and  \fv 

I  mm 

satiMlied   with   it,  which  you  cannot  ot  than  1m«.  \^\ 

some  brother  priu'titioner.      I  )on*t  keep  all  your  i;ood  I  i 
fudf.  ))ut  nharo  them  with  your  nei^hlMire. 

We  will  be^in  a  full  n'|M»rt  of  *' 
rhuH4<ttH  and  <*onne«iii'ut  \al'-^ 
II.  VI  and    i:i.  isss.  in  the  " 
oxtm  eopien  Hhould  mmuI  in  their  onlcr  ioon. 

SrhU  I AL  A.N.NOl 
Aeeordin;;  t«»   the   terniH  iif    tl-  •*"  i  ^  ...  ^.  *  ..-^l 

ruArTlTioNKK  to  the  ni'w  Hyn«li«.ii«  .  .i  -I 

«yndi<ate  for  the  rurrenl  y«»ar  are  li»  In   , 
4 
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If  you  are  in  arrears  on  your  subscription  which  ran  out  July,  1888, 
or  will  close  January,  1889,  please  send  the  amount  of  your  indebt- 
edness directly  to  Dr.  Barrett,  as  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  business  of  the  New  York  Dental  Journal  Association. 
All  the  bills  and  letters  that  you  may  have  received  have  been  sent 
by  them  and  not  by  us.  We  are  led  to  make  this  statement  because 
parties  have  written  to  us  enclosing  money  which  did  not  belong 
to  us.  Of  course,  if  we  can  do  anything  to  accommodate  our 
subscribers,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  bat  it  will  be  better  for  you 
to  send  money  due  the  New  York  Dental  Journal  Association  di- 
rectly to  Dr.  Barrett,  as  he  has  the  books,  and  is  conversant  with 
the  accounts,  and,  at  best,  we  could  only  send  the  money  on  to  him. 

"EDITOEIAL   BOASTING." 

Under  the  caption  of  ''  Editorial  Boasting,"  the  editor  of  Items 
of  Interest  unloads  himself  of  considerable  pent-up  feeling.  He 
criticises  a  straightforward  business  announcement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Dental  Journal  Association,  evidently  failing  to  recognize  in 
it  a  living  protest  against  the  very  class  of  journalism  his  repre- 
sents. The  production  was  in  no  sense  a  personal  editorial,  but 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  a  syndicate  composed  of  some  of  the  very 
best  men  in  the  profession,  and  too  strong  to  be  lightly  sneered  at 
by  the  organ  of  a  house  that  depends  upon  the  profession  for  its 
support.  We  occupy  an  entirely  different  position  from  the  trade 
journals;  with  us,  independent  journalism  is  first,  and  trade  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  while  with  them  the  opposite  is  the  case,  or 
else  we  have  entirely  mistaken  the  business  sagacity  of  the  men 
who  stand  behind  them.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  this 
instance  ordinary  commercial  foresight  should  have  suggested  a 
different  policy  upon  the  part  of  the  Items. 

It  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  find  ourselves  the  editorial  mouth- 
piece of  the  strongest  syndicate  ever  organized  in  the  dental  profes- 
sion, neither  does  the  fact  of  its  being  International  in  character 
in  any  way  detract  from  its  strength.  The  present  organization  is 
simply  the  outgrowth  of  the  advances  made  by  the  dental  profession 
during  the  present  decade,  and  to  which  the  better  class  of 
trade  journals  have  contributed  their  quota.  No  organ,  in  the 
time  it  has  been  before  the  profession,  has  done  more  than  The 
Independent    Practitioner.      Its    columns    have    throughout 
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retl(Mrt4;(i  u  lii^h  cluiw  of  litiTutura,  and  iU  ori(;iiial  >  » 

liavo  been  more  widely  fjuoted  than  thoie  of  any  oCber 

111  though,  I  am  8orry  to  say,  not  ulwavB  \t» 

iiiHtaiH'e  of  thi.M  latter  in  found  in  the  Tory  n 

which    we   are    rriticined.       In   this   (*a«c   a 

hodily  from   the  June  numl>er  of   TliK  Th  v 

line  of  (Todit  l>cin^  j^iven  in  the  tost  aa  to  where  it  had  pr 

appeared.      In  a  journal  nnido  up  alni'Mt  et< 

a.s  is  thr  /it'iiis,  it  Hill 

to  all  tin*  matter  with..,.,  ^.    >,.._  . 

NmiIv  Hmall  sliprf  were  it  not   for  lli« 

•xiwrionrc  luMumed  by  its  editor.  an<l  the  mannor  in  wi 

told  to  "  hide  our  time  and  learn  what  it  is  to  edit  ad  tinial." 

We  confcsj)  that  our  exju'rienco  in   ** tailoring'*  luu  bvrn  n* 

limit(!d.     We  hav(>  always  stood  upon  our  own   baie.  and  do  ut»i 

iiitnid   to  dfjiart    from   lirHt    |)ri!i':--'- -    •  ■•^^    »^''   "■•  ^^^^**dmrHi 

iHsume  the  (>ditorial  chair.    Wc  dn  ,        \$X  ihall 

•  ling  like  a  barnacle  to  the  skirts  of  other  jouniala  tliat  liavo  the  rn. 

•  •r;;y  to  secure  original  iiuitterfor  their  eolumni.  but  sliaJlalwa 
have  sonu'thiiig  new  and  of  interest  to  the  pntfcMion.   If  t  - 

>f  the   leanliug  jounuds  should     '        '      •  .  . -. -i  .   .1      r  j,, „,,«,;», 

•iir  would-be  critic  would  lind  h t^"   *h«afi 

laken  away,  and  be  eomiM'lleil   to  lo<ik  t . 

Ill  the  article  in  ((uestion  we  nnulo  no  mention  of  namea,  ooi  • 
<|ueiitly   it    is  rather  amusing  to  soo  how  r> 

«/   has   put  on  the  shoe  of    "trade 
ii(;ccptc<l  the  very  mo<lest  definition  w.    . 
mission,  but  has  adde<l  an  additional  ci.tu- 
ifig  circulars   for  hwal  hnuM*s."     We  are  willing  to  l#l«^* 

Icscribe  their  own  wares,  knowing  full  well  that  if  thry  will  «lo  m 
I  hey  can  do  it  much  Mter  than  any 
really  I'ainint  srr  what  there  wji 

independent    syndicate   to  cm"  

slim*  did   really  pinch.      If  t     ^  .m«.  Wf 

view  of  our  **  inex|HTiemM>**  in  dental,  alt 
iialism.   suggest  to  our  liononMl  and  n«»ni«»r  b 

ularge  the  foundation  u|M)n  which  be 
among  the  leading  jt»urnals        •      '      '  .i.j., ...,»..,,      j- 

:ind  «'nt4>rpris*i  i»f  others  f*"^ 
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A  DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Dr.  W.  0.  Barrett  is  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from  Dr.  W.  D. 
Miller,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  been  unavoidably  detained  at 
home,  and  shall  have  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  his  intended  visit 
to  America  this  fall.  We  were  very  much  grieved  to  receive  the 
intelligence,  because  we  had  intended  to  tender  Dr.  M.  a  warm  re- 
ception upon  the  part  of  the  International  Dental  Journal  Associa- 
tion, which  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying  feels  honored  in  counting 
him  one  of  its  members  and  pledged  contributors.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  Dr.  Miller's  contributions  in  the  past  in  the 
Ij^dependekt  Practitioner  have  served,  more  than  anything  else, 
to  place  the  journal  upon  the  high  plane  it  now  occupies.  The 
series  of  articles  that  have  just  been  <3ompleted  under  our  man- 
agement have  been  of  a  very  high  character  and  reflect  credit  upon 
Dr.  Miller.  They  show  how  vast  the  field  is,  and  how  badly  work- 
ers are  needed  to  help  solve  the  many  yet  unknown  problems  re- 
garding oral  diseases.  Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris  still  remains  a  terra 
incognita,  having  baffled,  as  yet,  all  attempts  at  the  determination 
of  its  etiology.  Still  the  work  progresses,  and  step  by  step  the 
sum  of  our  knowledge  is  augmented.  Nothing  is  impossible  to 
the  patient  toiler,  and  we  know  no  field  of  labor  where  patient, 
steady  work  is  more  needed  than  in  that  of  Mycology — never  has 
advance  in  any  science  been  more  laborious  than  that  made  in  the 
germ  theory  of  disease. 

BIBLIOGEAPHICAL. 

The  Physician"'s  Leisure  Library,  Number  7.  The  Modern 
Treatment  of  Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia.  By  Gr.  M.  Garland, 
M.  D.;  Numbers  8  and  9.  The  Infectious  Diseases.  By 
Karl  Liebermeister.     Translated  by  E.  P.  Hurd,  M.  D. 

These  are  consecutive  numbers  of  a  series  of  medical  works  is- 
sued monthly  by  Geo.  S.  Davis,  medical  publisher,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.     Subscription  price  12.50  per  annum,  25  cents  per  number. 

Tkansactions  of  the  New  York  Odontological  Society  for 
1887.  Philadelphia:  The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manuf'g  Co. 
This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  volumes  of  the  transactions  for 
some  years  past.  It  contains  some  valuable  papers,  and  the  cream 
of  the  discussions  for  the  year,  and  forms  another  number  of  a 
valuable  series.  Of  course  it  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound, 
for  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Wig  Co.  attended  to  that. 
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TKXN.-.\rTlO.N>>   OF   TIIK    l»KNM       - -^       **  THl  blAIil  Uf    .Si- 

VoUK   FOUTIIK  YkaHS  IST'J,  |. 

'riif8o  are  tlio  loii^'  lost  rcH^onln,   which  for  mt  mariv  v,^f  Kut^ 

Irh'Ii  buricMl ik)im«wht?re.     Kven  now,  Minio  of  th. 

pa[Hjr«  iiru  irrctriovuhly  j^oiie.     Tht?  matter  wan  i  •  in  it«.! , 

l)itt  it  hiix  "  nn  ancient  uml  u  fiMh-likc  iimell  *'  now,  luiti  th 
no  cxcuHc  for  its  imhlimtion,  juivt*  the  im|M>rtant  one  of  cofi> 
the  hi.storv  of  the  so<irfv. 


ifurrrut  |Uu^  and  c*)pini0n. 


F(  »HK1(  »N  CXlRRESIf  »Nl>KNCK. 

Ktliliir    JuilfjHuitml    J'liirtiUniirr  : — 

My  ntt«*iitiMii  Unn  Imhmi  i'alli*(l  U)  a  Irttor  '  -    !'-    *'  -  ' 
|SHN,  ill  whii-li  III*  fiimthi>iiinti/.i«it  my  coiiti  . 
Ill*  InMt  Iiit4<riiatt<»nnl  Mi'tlicnl  C*<in)(m». 

Mv    firnt  olijiu'tioii   Ui   tho   li*tt«<r  <if    your  comaipoiitleot  la  UuU  la  I 
ixiru^'rnph  ho  ••iii|i|tiyN  (|UMtAti«iii  iimrks,  «rmi  whor*  tli*  farm  of  iW 
iliwH  not  iKMiiniul  tliiMii,  <*vicli<ntly  with  a  rivw  of  Mn|4iaM<ia(  Um  fart  llMf  li» 
is  i|Ui>tiii^'  my  nwn  wonU;   uhonvui.  nn  m  mat''  'tm^yvrnt 

ulmtrart  nf  thr  wuhIm  •ftiiiilly  rm|i|i>yi^l.      1  il _.     ..    jtai  wtO 

ilcr  thi«  troiililn  to  {leniMt  my  oriinniil  pafM^r,  you  y«mrMlf  »ill  adoMl  ia*t   it 
wuiiM  Im«  (lilliriilt  to  <x)n«tMVi<  n  man*  i  ^  mtu\  unju«t  a^««lr««  t. 

I  (lid  not  pronrh  any  i|iN*trim*ii;  luit  tn-  -■     -■    -  ■  •     '  -  rtM.»  .-•■     i 

|»«»ri«'nr«  of  Hoiiii'  Jivi«  y«*Ant  of  immc<iiat«*  :  *.  ti*«l  ♦**•-• 

licH,  mill  <*iiiitriuit4Mrthi<Ht<  li^un**  with  «iCh<»ni  Ultutinliv*  vd  Ihm  naautt* 
iiuMit  liy  thr  dn'HMiii^'  iiii>th>Hl.  u  hich  MMiMd  lo  prvT*  lo  aw.  m  «rn  ^    '       • 
fhiit  far  fitim  Immih:  "  uj*  ^ix'\  |'rri.ticf»  aa  caa  w»||  be  cnorvtrad.'    it  ••  o*««^ntiA:> 

•  umI  |iriM'li«i«. 

With   rf>{nr«l   to  th«<    n-it   of  hi«   U'ttrr.  it  w<>ut*l  l-'  •  «- ■   »•   nrr   .,,  •,.     '  ,.     .^ 
v^ithout   furthrr  rommnit.    hit  niwunl,    •»«>•'    '   mti.'  %^      %■.*■.       ■'.,:■  •* 
iiiro  thry  nru  fntirnhMl  on  aito>;rthi<r  tal—- 

I  mimt.  h«)w<ivi«r,  nay  iMimrthiiit;  ^r 
•xl  to  that  h«tt<«r.     My    priii<i|  t'  '  -••    •* 

my  o|iii)iomt  that    n'«»|nM'tf»il  ;      .  .-.  r»^«*» 

you  rightly  ailmit  I  am  iMititliMl. 

Thn  following'  (I.      ■  ■  ofTuni  tn  uic  au«tnM-t-      iivo  ^ 

ran*ly  MM*  my  |>ati  , x^nrvm^iai  of  iW  •lalMn'al  * 

•  th«Miaturt«  of  a  riiivormity  |»rm«'li«^.     A  iMMlaSl**  m^mtUtmkf  tmrw 

hom   thri'o   to  «vo  yoam.    •  «»fi»r.  Im<  •»-*••» 

Ihnr  if.  a«  fM»m<<timiii  ha|>|MMi>^.  ;..     ,  --  •ti»ii.l.  '•""•* 

ni»ar   Iho  tormiiiatioii  «»f    that  ran^r.   h«  an  *a  1^  aM« 

My   prartit'v  not   Iwinir  wh<»lly  na«l««»^l  U»  «ailiiMiail«al*ii.  I  i*««  a* 
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opportunity  of  seeing  the  results  of  my  operations  in  the  mouths  of  Fellows 
and  Professors  as  well  as  residents  in  the  town,  as  they  return  for  the  annual 
or  semi-annual  inspection.  In  fact,  in  the  statistical  part  of  my  paper,  I  men- 
tion that  I  had  seen  168  cases  out  of  372,  a  proportion  which  I  believe  would 
be  even  greater  if  the  record  were  made  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  practice  of  cleaning  out  the  pulp-chamber  but  not  the  root-canals,  and 
covering  up  the  opening  with  a  disc  of  paper  ''moistened  with  carbolic  acid, 
on  one  side  of  which  has  been  taken  the  twentieth  to  fifteenth  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic,  this  side  being  applied  to  the  fang  cavity  "  is  Coleman's  method,  and 
not  mine,  and  which  I  mentioned  specially,  because  the  clinical  notes  of  his  cases 
induced  me  to  adopt  immediate  root-filling  some  years  before  it  received  any 
prominent  attention  in  America. 

In  no  part  of  my  paper  do  I  mention  the  combination  of  creosote  with  ten  or 
fifteen  grains  of  arsenic. 

I  never  said  that  most  of  my  cases  are  dismissed  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

I  think,  sir,  you  will  admit  that  such  errors  as  these  are  quite  sufficient  to 
vitiate  an  abstract  scarcely  a  page  in  length,  and  that  they  constitute  anything 
but  respectful  treatment. 

I  must  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  full  report  of  my  contribu- 
tion appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  "  Dental  Record''''  with  the  illus- 
trative tracings  and  detailed  records  of  typical  cases  which  unfortunately  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  meeting  at  Washington. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  stand  by  the  opinions  expressed  in  my  contribution,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  do  justice  to  them,  after 
originating  such  wide-spread  misunderstanding,  as  evidenced  by  the  letter  of 
your  correspondent,  is  by  publishing  the  paper  in  full. 

Geo.  Cunningham,  B.  A.,  D.  M.  D.,  L.  D.  S. 

We  gladly  give  room  for  Dr.  Cunningham's  letter,  and  would  print  his  paper 
in  full,  also,  if  it  had  not  already  been  published  in  the  Record,  and  will  also 
shortly  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress. 
We  have,  from  the  first,  held  opinions  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  C,  and  believe 
that  we  have  gone  to  the  extreme  in  the  matter  of  instrumentation  in  root- 
filling  —Ed. 

DRY  MOUTH. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  March  17,  1888,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Haddon  read  a  paper  on  dry  mouth,  or  suppression  of  the  salivary  and  buccal 
secretions.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  sixty -five  years  old,  who  had  suffered 
from  no  affection  which  could  throw  light  on  her  present  condition.  There  was 
no  history  of  family  paralysis,  or  of  the  prolonged  use  of  belladonna.  Her 
mouth  began  to  get  dry  some  months  previous  to  observation.  The  tongue  was 
red,  devoid  of  epithelium,  cracked  in  all  directions,  like  crocodile  skin,  and  ab- 
solutely dry.  The  mouth  generally  was  dry,  and  the  mucous  membrane  smooth, 
shiny  and  pale,  with  a  few  patches  of  injection  There  was  also  a  deficiency  of 
moisture  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx.  The  tonsils  were  natural.  The  salivary 
glands,  as  far  as  could  be  made  out,  were  natural  in  size.     Common  sensation 
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>(  tho  iiiNitiu  of  thi*  mouth  wan  iiiitni|«irr><|;  but  O^m  wBnm»*4 
III  (•f>iiNiM{UiMiri*  of  tliK  ilrticifiicy  of  iiioiNturv.     When  lb*  a^vtli 
IrttiTfiii.  llu'  Hnlivn  wn«  f«»uii«l  to  \       '    -»  •'     -      '      -   •   -      n%mf%  ^,  ^^^m  «•  • 
solution  of  HtArcli      Purine  thin  t  .*«^tta||ilrT.  tivr«i>«f» 

tioii  hiul  notnlily  liiiniiiiiiheil,   nml   th«  UirhrynuU  awi  ««  lurmnt- 

|«iifi«ri!    r«M'»»ivt'«|    inudi  iM'iU'flt    fi  '"  '       '  V  ,  »^  ^ 

Miitiin*    iimli'i'  tlio  vrrtf  of    Mr.    1  •..    «i,.l 

iir<>  of  I>r.   Ho%%'lnii(lii.   of    IJver|iuo|.    waa  r«ininianir«l««|  bjr  iW  ^ 
|iii|MT.      Ill    •  n.    it    wnH    «nci.'  • 'Hi  o#  <|r 

•  illi'   to  •MUlli*   >l  '>f    till-    llil  \  ■  .11^  \f«r<  it      '" 

rA.NAl"»l.   A>    A    iJ«   Al.   A.N.!--i)l  HKIIl  . 
('iliifi<|i>|  JH  Olio  «»f  fJ' -'ituentu  of  «  hrnv    • '••»t     •'---    vv      it 

•  1  l>y  thr  frnctionnl    i  >ii  of  Aiiionran   : 

v<>ry  %'o]atil«\  oiuiily  intiniiiiimhlo  fltiiil,  |MtiuMMutini(  «  •tnmKly  pmno* 
<M|or.      'I'll*'  liquid  in  iiiH<>|iihl<*  ritti  •  i     i    •       j^rroruiii«;  l<>  a  rv 

IMirt  of  Dr.  .).  r.  riiishkolT.  of  i'l  .  .  raaatlij  mm  ^kmm 

i/<hI  l>y  meann  of  HichanlMoirM  Ap|ianituii.  the  nosil*  nf  thm  latter  hmka^g  Ii*f4  at 
a  •IiNtnni*««  iif  flvi*  or  wix  •  •  '  '  Ul.     TWr«Mdl»««v« 

iiKwt  Mitisfactory.     Th«*  i^  '   ^^  -Uf  intrr>*I    t^r^in^ 

from  thirty  to  ninety  ii«con<lii;  in  a  niajoritv  of  tJia  eMM 

wn.H  olitniiiiMi  ill  1(>hh  tliiin  n  iiiinut«<  '  tH«    |4it*«*t*U  i»^ni*»wij  %4 

pain  whiMi  Moiiio  )U*v|i  lyiiiplintic  k'IaH'I  •'       ^'-    »*'-        '    <iniat  ♦ 

the  o|M>ratioii  u-on  i{uit«<  |MiiiilcHi  iiui  well  n  .   aauig  !• 

till.     Thr  hiiiliii)(  |)ro«'«'MM  ditl  not  difTer  froai  th«  noniiai  in  aaj  at  iW  wmm 
rfor.  iiitzitl,-. 

OIL  OF  1 
\V.  L.  Hrnddon  Iiom  iii^tiM;-   . 
i\\\  I'diciriit  iiiirn>lii«'idM  uhi<  It  v^>>  ■ 

•  iiNu-nr  for  int4>rnnl  um.     In  acoinni'  to  ih«  / 

.'  ''  |>*<riin<'MtH  w . 

•  I  with  liioHf  !••  rvlalir*  I • 
irlNilic  ai'iil.  iiMlinr.  ioilofonn.  corrmUve  ■ulUiiiiata*, ami  p^ifivniiiai  U 

|.an'd.      Th«<  «>l>««i>rvi>r  <-.>i,  •  riorily  ul  tW  la»t  <*«»|'^ ' 

|>rovi*d,  niitl  him  tn.-I  its  ,  <«illi  imaa  rii-wlWrnl  rmtmh* 
V.    J  .   M^-il.   Timr^ 

It  hax  h)^^r  Imhmi  km.wM  in  lal  »•!•  an*  tf%Ml  aal* 

•  ptiiii.     Our  ol.jiM'i  in  •|it-'"  ^  «wr.U  a1  i.c»./r««i^ 
<  nUn  nwnkt'iiiii^  Ut  a  kn 

KKlMri.ANTATH»N      .  lUKrillNK  lirTT«»N  or  H"^* 

llor»H>rt  I.    Ilurndl.  M.  !>..  I»«»U»«.  llam..  r*.|«^«  •  e«^  -#  ••!*-»• 
phiuini;  in  n  Uiy.  n«t    18.   in  whirh  Um»  hutlcNi  •• 

•i<»u  diiriiiv:  lh»'«-^  ^  '  "^1"  •"• 

•  nl|i  Hilt  III  I'll  UN  ' 
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dying  eight  months  later,  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  examining  the  skull. 
The  trephine  button  was  found  united  by  bony  union  throughout.     The  author 
suggests   that   this  opens  an  important  field  for  exploratory  action,  since  the  • 
cranial  opening  can  be  cured  even  more  readily  than  an  abdominal  incision. — 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  March  29,  1888. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times: 

"  One  Dollar. — All  ordinary  gold  stoppings  at  the  extremely  low  price  (for 
first-class  work)  of  one  dollar.  Our  offer  for  sixty  days  ended  on  May  1st,  but 
we  have  decided  to  continue  it  until  further  notice.  All  ordinary  gold  stoppings 
at  the  extremely  low  price  of  one  dollar  for  first-class  work.  All  other  branches 
at  proportionate  prices.  Dr.  G.  A.  Mills,  Oral  Surgeon  and  Dentist,  No.  18 
Garden  street,  four  doors  from  Asylum  avenue,  two  blocks  west  of  the  N.  Y. , 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.  E.  Depot  " 

Advertisements  in  the  public  press  are  public  property,  and  by  quoting  them 
it  is  presumable  that  we  are  only  doing  the  advertiser  a  favor.  The  above  party 
being  a  contributor  to  one  of  our  esteemed  contemporary  journals,  we  have  been 
requested  by  a  dentist  in  practice  to  publish  his  full  card,  for  which  we  make  no 
extra  charge.     Comment  is  unnecessary. — [Ed. 

The  oflficers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society 
were  : 

President — H.  C.  Register. 

First  Vice-President — J.  C  M.  Hamilton. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  H.   Fundenberg. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  R.  C.  Ward. 

Assistant  Secretary — C.  V.  Kratzer. 

Corresponding  Secretary— F.  K.  Filbert. 

Treasurer — L.  Ashley  Faught. 

Board  of  Censors— S.  H.  Guilford,  G.  L.  Robb,  J.  S.  Goshhorn,  W.  H.  True- 
man,  and  Alonzo  Boice. 

Board  of  Examiners — E.  C.  Kirk,  W.  E.  Van  Arsdel,  and  C.  S.  Beck. 

The  session  adjourned  to  meet  at  Cresson  Springs  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  July, 
1889.  

Laplace's  sublimate  solution  is  more  antiseptic  and  less  irritating  than  ordi- 
nary solutions.  For  irrigation— sublimate  1,  acid  tartaric  5,  dist.  water  1000. 
Gauze  and  cotton  for  dressings  are  soaked  for  two  hours  in — sublimate  5,  acid 
tartaric  20,  dist.  water  1000.     We  should  prefer  solutions  of  half  the  strength. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  be  held  at  10  A.  m.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  17th,  in  the  State  House,  at  Spring- 
field.    Candidates  for  examination  must  report  at  that  time. 

Charles  E.  Koch,  Sec.  111.  State  Board. 


Iodoform,  while  not  a  germicide  as  such,  becomes  so  by  evolving  free  iodine. 
Laboratory  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  make  us  abandon  an  agent  which,  used 
with  discretion,  is  of  immense  value,  especially  in  the  surgery  of  the  cavities. 
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Nmtk.— N»i   pii ' 
art  ijit«i|  for  Uii" 

(III*  tlrtt  (lay  of  tlif  inoiitli  pf 
Kxtni  oopli'M  will  In*  riiriiUlu  >:  .■• 
iiihI  rcprlntM,  In  luiniphlri  form,  i 

MImI    bilHlilllf,  if  oi     ' 

llMlicr<«iirc  ii«»c  rv- 

U  iMMUfll  pn>lllptl>  ,  UU  lUv  UlMl  4lit>   i>(   «>«»1  li  ItMHtllt. 


(Piiaiiuil  vCominunuatioMB. 


TIIK  <ii:HM  TIIKORY  OF  DENIAL  «  MutJ- 


BY  4iKO.  H.  ALLAN.  MKW  TURK 


KcocI  before  the  Conni't (ictii  Valley  «nd  M»aNirhiM«<u  Soiir<iM  at  llMir  I'ska 
Meeting,  lielil  in  lk»ton,  J^tlr  lOih,  l^ltH. 

DtMitnl  nrt  linM  t*xiHtod  for  luniiy  r  l«m*/  «Uv.  (•tit  «lf>nuil  M-iritrr 
in  of  far  more  iiuxliTii  origin.     Tlit*  |m  «  iIm*  Ui'- 

iiixl  ivJoiceH  ill  itH  growth  nntl  ili*\rlo|iiiirnl ;  tur  it  lujirks  m 
aii<l  a  lii^lH>r  Htaiiiliii^  for  nil  t7 
viu'v  iM  iiioHt  cNartiiit;  in  il««  •'-  * 
oalU  into  itf*  Hvrvicr  tlu*  np- 
tiling  it  toiiclicA  or  U  inlrn*»»t*Hl  lrv»i«'«l  irn  ■  • 

K(*w  iirotrHMJonM  or  cnllin^ii  lijivt*ii(l\iincr<i  n 
IfiHt  (Icoadr  than  dentistry  :  nn<l  thU  U  mn»iU  *im^  u*  I. 
work  HcitMUM'  lian  »li»nr  fnr  it. 

Tin*    Hul»jrft    1    liaxf    to   pr«"«ii»l   f«»   *•••«   t^ii"  -'    »*l..arf^ 

pntvlv  to  tli«'  iloninin  «>(  •Initai 

1  » 
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valuable  contribution  to  our  literature.  Dealing  as  it  does  with 
first  causes,  it  commands  our  attention,  and  attracts  by  the  prom- 
ise it  makes  of  new  and  more  efficient  methods  of  practice. 

The    etiology    of    dental    caries    has,   from    the    beginning, 
attracted   far   more   than   an   average   amount   of    attention   and 

thought. 

Few  results,  however,  of  any  value,  up  to  a  late  date,  have 
rewarded  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  attempted  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Theories  and  beliefs  were  plenty,  but,  because  of  their 
slio^ht  foundation,  the}^  commanded  little  respect.  Cleanliness  and 
the  filling  of  cavities  already  formed  with  some  indestructible 
material,  were  known  to  be  valuable  means  in  arresting  decay ;  but 
why,  or  wherefore,  could  not  be  stated  with  any  certainty.  It  was 
strongly  suspected  that  an  acid  or  acids  in  some  way  gained  access 
to  the  oral  cavity,  and  was  the  active  agent  or  agents  in  destroy- 
ing the  teeth;  but  how  it  got  there,  or  what  conditions  of  health 
or  disease  promoted  its  formation,  could  only  be  guessed  at,  and 
by  many  these  difficulties  were  considered  so  great  as  to  lead  them 
to  reject  the  idea  entirely.  "  Why,"  they  said,  "laj^  the  decay  of 
teeth  to  an  acid,  when  you  can  neither  account  for  its  presence  in 
the  mouth,  or  for  its  peculiar  mode  of  action  in  forming  well- 
marked  cavities  in  the  teeth  instead  of,  as  would  naturally  be  sus- 
pected, uniformly  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  teeth."  Hence  the 
vital  and  the  chemico-vital  theory,  and  a  host  of  others,  each 
having  its  advocates  and  followers  in  proportion  as  it  seemed 
plausible,  or  accounted  for  the  conditions  presented,  No  one 
theory  had  any  great  following,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
none  was  free  from  serious  objections.  There  were  too  many 
broken  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  connecting  cause  and  eff"ect. 
The  mixed  chemico-vital  theory  was  probably  the  most  strongly 
entrenched  of  any ;  still  there  were  man}^  blots  on  its  character, 
and  few  spoke  of  it  with  more  than  doubtful  respect.  To  Dr.  W. 
D.  Miller,  of  German}-,  an  American  I  am  proud  to  say,  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  solved  the  problem,  and  of  giving  us  not  only 
a  theory  of  dental  caries,  but  of  demonstrating  his  theory  by  so 
thorough,  painstaking  and  careful  a  series  of  experiments  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  fair  men  that  it  is  not  only  the  true 
theory,  but  the  only  one  resting  on  a  scientific  basis.  Great  credit, 
therefore,  belongs  to  Dr.  Miller  for  his  valuable  work.     He  has 
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pluci'd  tli«  prorcAMioii   uiuler  iiinny  ol..  ,  whirl* 

I    tirmly  believe  they  will   be  only  Uto  gUd  to  ri 

i'liuu'.     I    «Io    not   n|)|M-nr    U«forc  you  to.iiigbt  in  d«fHiM  of  tli^ 

thi'orv,  or   Immuumi*  it   in   not    w.  "  •    ' 

or  viiHlication  ;   but   Im-'lhuhc  it  . 

I»e   fuiniliur  to  nil;  nnd,  further,  U 

I)r.    Millrr.    I    iuive    hiui    more  thmn    the   »v« 

mdyiii^;  it.     My  hope  nnd  denire  ifi  to  so  |in>JH-nt  It  that  \oii  mmx 

take  hold  of  it   in   itH  Hiniplicity  nnd  ami  • 

fully  all  doul»tM  nnd   objectio*-   l.••■ 

and  thoroughly  Dr.  Miller  \i< 

In  commencing,  I  ho|>e  you  will  |mnb>n  me  ! 
^ent>ral  dcHtM'iption  of  bacteria:    what  they  an*,  bow  r  ,m  aad 

do  their  work.     I    will  go  into  detail  only-  t  to  n 

pirturt"    fairly   <*omplct«'.  and   enable   iho«»«»   wh«i 

tlu'ir  nadiug  to  follow   the  chain  of  e\  itU'nce  ah.    . 

led   Dr.  Miller  to  bin  conclusionM.     In  other  wopf^    I 
auti(M|)ate  .hucIi  tpicHtions  hh  would  naturnlly  •< 

the  uiiudH  of  thoHe  not  well    |>oMted  if  I   were  nhowing  llMai  IIm 
actual  H|K'ciinrnH  under  the  nii<  t  A  n 

which   I  am   uiont  H(»rry   I   cann^i  

fur  it   wouhl   Ih?  by   far  the  mt»Ht    - 

uatcly,  the  nalient   facts  in   regnnl    to  the    lb«»ury  art 

and  are  eaMily  graHpi>d ;    and  with  the  help  of  the  lantern  aoU  |iIk»- 

tograpliH  th.Ht  I  have  had   pripan>d,  nnd  which  ar 

tute,  and  a  fairly  ^ood   uue.  for  the  mien»m*up«  aii>i   iiiucs,  i  Urftrc 
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\  •         My  obMcrvationa  U|>on  the  ^'  lavo  br«n 

upon  Home  thirty  odd  prv|>nmtiunN  kindly  arni  mo 
and  Huch   ^en«'ral    work   with   the   c  W 
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^^ould    naturall\    follow  in  Heikinj    hucIi   ii  It  h»«  ^'«r.  n 

a  Htudy  Ix'Met  with  many  tiiil  ,  but  < 

ure*4  and  no  little  MitiMfaction 

III     who   taken    up  the    »ttudy  of 
\N»»iiderlautl.  and    the  dee)  •  *  •  it  he  •   ..    («  os» 

•surprine,  anui/.ement  and  He  ^  •*»*•  ^-•« 

important  a  rt>le  thev  pb»\  .  ami  I. 
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life  depends  upon  their  presence  in,  or  absence  from,  his  S3^stem; 
and  he  will  be  delighted  with  the  new  world  of  knowledge  present- 
ed to  him.  A  new  science  has  been  created,  that  of  Mycology, 
which  to-day  is  exciting  more  general  interest,  and  engaging  more 
thouoht  and  study  than  most  of  the  older  sciences.  A  new  litera- 
ture of  surprising  extent  and  variety  is  being  created,  and  so  eager 
and  numerous  are  those  who  occupy  their  time  with  it,  and  so 
steady  is  the  stream  of  their  discoveries,  that  we  seem  to  be  but  on 
the  threshold  of  what  we  are  to  know  in  the  near  future. 

What  then  are  bacteria?  What  forms  and  shapes  do  they  pre- 
sent ?  Ho w  do  they  grow ,  increase  and  multiply  ?  First ,  then :  Bacteria 
are  the  smallest  of  known  organisms,  and,  though  near  the  border 
line  separating  animal  and  vegetable  life,  are  now  placed  among  the 
plants.  For  a  time  their  true  classification  was  in  doubt ;  but  as 
the  study  of  their  life  processes  proceeded,  it  was  seen  that  most 
of  their  analogies  were  with  the  vegetables.  To  this  view  almost 
all  the  authorities  of  note  agree.  De  Barry,  vide  Lectures  on  Bac- 
teria, pp.  37:  "We  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  the  bacteria, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  schysophytes,  are  a  group  of  simple 
plants  of  a  low  order."  Bacteria,  in  brief,  are  unicellular  plants; 
plants  composed  of  one  cell,  and  that  of  the  simplest  character  and 
most  minute  size.  They  are  formed,  mainly,  if  not  entirel^^,  of 
protoplasm ;  a  cell  envelope  or  wall  of  more  or  less  consistency  is 
commonly  present,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  universal  character- 
istic. So  far  as  known  the}^  are  structureless ;  that  is  to  sa}^  that, 
owing  to  their  extreme  minuteness,  even  by  the  use  of  the  very 
highest  powers  we  have  failed  to  differentiate  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed.  In  size,  bacteria  differ  among  themselves 
greatly  ;  but  they  are  small  compared  with  other  vegetable  cells. 
Expressed  in  fractions  of  an  English  inch,  they  vary  from  xxjAtjct 
or  less,  for  many  are  too  small  to  be  measured,  to  yjg  of  an  inch. 
In  shape  and  form  they  vary  somewhat,  but  not  as  much  as  might 
be  expected;  the  simple  spherule,  or  dot  you  may  say,  being  the 
most  common,  and  the  same  elongated  in  one  direction  so  as  to 
form  a  rod,  coming  next.  The  first  are  commonly  called  cocci,  the 
second  bacilli,  and  the  same  twisted  on  themselves  spirilli.  Little, 
however,  can  be  made  of  individual  shapes,  and  they  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  in  that  way  be  separated  into  species.  The  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope  fail  to  accomplish  this.     That  there  are  numer- 
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ouH  H|H'<'i<»«,  Aiid  ^'fiicni  even,  ihien  not  jirlmit  of  qncstton  ;  t.«t  • 
Mi<iy  of  their  life  liintory,  and  their  pi  .1^  mm  •• 

iiiorpliolo^icul,   characteriHtics   i«  iry   lo  WmWL 

B'lcleriu  tlifit   cannot   !)e  cli-t 

JHtilattMl   state,  pre.Hfnt  in  ciili.ii.  -    'iiir^.i.^   <\  ,i   .,|,,\   .:, 

their  };r<ni|>in^H,   l>nt    in   the  rh:ui:/«-  th«\    •  111..I11  ..r 

MiltHtratiini  they  ^row  n|M)ii. 

In  the  manner  of  development  nrnl  pro|>.> 
many   rhnraeteristicH  in  eoinmon  with  th«  bigbrr  1 
life.     The  individual  eell  (Irnt  <!  u**  dirr* 

nearly  or  finite  tlonlije  that  of  tl  T?..., 

|»eriod  of  rent,  a  nli^ht  i-oiihIih  ; 

not    nf  the  cell  as  a   whole,  but  of  its  content^.      I   >  - 
until  the  cell  in  divide<l.     Sometimes  them-  eelU  thou  foroMil  fail 
apart,  and   aj^ain   they  remain  united;    hut  in  • 
nothin;^  in  conimon.      ThiH  pr< 

that  does  not  ^row  soon   Iomcs  it  

that  the  ^reat  masH  of  l»ticterin  fierifih  in  thif»  wii\ 
of  spores,  the  Hecond  methtxl  proviilinl  for  the  conti 
H|>ccieM,  generally  commences  when  the  | 
l»y  division  ceases.     The  contents  of  the  • 
contracts   on    its»'lf,  forming   a    ---••. n.i 
l»y  the  lireaking  up  of  the  cell 

lie  spore  or  secil  is  formed,  hut  nt  timeit  from  four  to  ais  bav  bv 

leveloped.     These  s|>on*H  thus  furmetl  pre«M»nt  fkomr  •Ir  .»r 

aeteristicK,  the    most   noticenhle  of  which   cooiii«U  in  'f** 

nounced    vitality.     They    re>.mt    ^rentr-        •-  r  »   .  . 

stroiij^iT  arids  and  alkalies  llim  tin-    i- 
are  more  diOhult  to  destro\ 

(>n(>  of  the  moMt  interesting  feiilun*ii  of  *  ^ 

III  tluur  waste  product^*.  Aiid  the  inrtuei  »«»l»* 

in  which  they  grow.      It  is  not  •  -asic  jnoilwrU 

in   cnniM'ction    with    plant   It''  •    •  f--*i"'«-  •»f 

animal  life  than  they  are  ni    , 

:irl)on-dioxidu  from  the  lungs  nrr  the  tflTvtr  tiiAtlrrt  of  aaiaMl  l'*- 

•  nd   have  their  unnh>gieit  in  pinnt  lifV*.     In  pr> 
animals  almorb  a  larger 

hies,  and   cast  off  mon*.  au'i  in  :»  in«»r»    »i-n»ii-   mm 
dillereiH'e  ceasrs. 
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Plants  store  up  large  amounts  of  waste  products  in  their 
tissues,  notably  in  the  woody  fibres,  the  outer  layers  of  the  bark, 
and  in  the  leaves  that  drop  off  in  the  fall,  etc.  Starch  is  stored 
up  in  the  potato.  Then  again  the  alkaloids,  such  as  quinine, 
strychnine,  and  the  gummy  exudations,  and  resins  are  also  waste 
products.  The  roots  of  plants  throw  off  much  waste  material,  but 
these  are  mostly  absorbed  by  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

One  classification  made  in  bacteria  relates  solely  to  their 
habitat,  whether  it  is  in  a  living  or  a  dead  organism — the  former 
taking  the  name  of  parasites,  the  latter  saprophj^tes.  Pathologists 
have  their  hands  full  in  dealing  with  the  former;  our  business  is 
with  the  saprophytes  only.  To  this  class  belong  the  fermentative, 
the  putrefactive,  and  the  pigment  forms  and  varieties.  Zymogenic 
or  ferment-producing  bacteria  flourish  in  non-nitrogenized  media. 
The  putrefactive  bacteria  acts  on  proteids  and  nitrogenized  mate- 
rial general^,  and  in  many  ways  their  action  is  more  complex 
than  is  that  of  the  ferments,  though  analogous  to  it.  The  com- 
pounds resulting  from  their  growth  are  oftentimes  most  offensive 
and  even  dangerous  to  life  when  taken  into  the  system.  The  so- 
called  ptomaines  belong  to  this  group,  and  are  active  poisons,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  dose.  They  are  septic  poisons,  not 
septic  infections.  Whether  they  belong  to  the  waste  products  of 
bacterial  life,  or  are  formed  by  the  action  of  some  waste  products 
on  the  organic  menstruum  in  which  they  are  produced,  cannot  be 
stated  with  certainty. 

A  most  interesting  point  connected  with  bacterial  life  is  the 
conditions  which  favor  their  existence,  as  well  as  those  that  antag- 
onise it.  But  little  is  known  concerning  them.  The  field  of  investi- 
gation here  is  large  and  promises  most  valuable  results  ;  for  it  is 
in  this  direction  that  we  must  look  for  means  to  prevent  their 
ravages.  It  is  easy  enough  in  the  laboratory  to  try  the  effects  of 
various  degrees  of  temperature,  acids,  alkalies,  etc. ;  but  these 
experiments  tell  but  little  that  is  useful  when  applied  to  the  human 
system,  for  there  they  do  not  repeat  themselves.  There  are  other 
agencies  far  more  subtle  in  their  mode  of  actions  that  have  not 
been  discovered,  that  are  far  more  potent  in  power  and  mode  of 
action.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  constantly  promoting  and 
retarding  bacterial  life.  Fortunately,  the  science  being  compara- 
tively new,  and  the  number  of  workers  many,  it  is  reasonable  to 
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-iippoHC  tluit  the  ni*ar  future  will   briiiK  "  •*")•>*>"»  '>^  '*"•  »..^i 

|UirHti<iii.     It   will  lie  a  f^mnd  gain  for  in;' 
'\H  n'Uf'hed. 

We  ilentiHU  are  more  esfx'c-ittlly  intereftto<l  in  ih-  'l*>1P<»i 

a«»|Mtt  of  the  (|UrHti()n  ;  nn«l.  nitl 

piiuu*  cause  of  dental  cnrien,  n«   ^  ,. 

ineaDH  of  prevention.     TIioho  that  we  ha. 
some  Hn<l  do  not  always  hit  the  mark. 

The    study    of   Imcteria    requirea    tfiecial    apfHiratiMi    !•»    m«,  t 

letinite  wants  and  the  liahilitits  fi.r  error  are  manjr.      T 
prohahly.  no  l>ranch  of  study  whirh  ealU  for  (fn»alrr  care,  |i6a;..i...- 
hikI   persevering  etfort,  and  no  one  who  takc^  it    nii  nfrfi  r\|w^-i 
_'00<l  results  who  has  not  all  these  nHpiisitos  at  I.  uiainl 

One  of  the  first  and  greatest  dillleulties  which  met  tbee«r  . 
workers  in  this  field  was  in  obtaining  "pure  •  ••;"  Ih^ 

say,  a  growth  of  oiu*  H|M*<'i<'s  only,  and  t«> 
Huecessive  {generations,  ho  that  the  life  hi=.v-.. 
and  all   related  to  it.  could  l»e  determiiKMl.      In  t 
results  of  value  and  precision  lie  ohtaine*!.      At  flmt 

eeni  to  l>e  an  impoHHihle  task  to  pick  out  individual  t«u*irnA  ami 
plant  them  in  a  medium  free  from  all 

•  f  same,  and    maintain    these  conditi* 
Many   an<l   vari«)us   were   the   plans   pi    , 

lesired  end  was  attained.      I'rof.  K«K.'h,  of  Berlin,  h 
pened  the  door  and   in  a  way  mont  simple  an«l  vnmy       Hr  ••»  i 
pared  gelatine  that  would   liquefy  at  atniut  -.^ 

•  lit.       Into    this    he    plaeed    other   fixnl    nin»«  I        -    >  ; iiat'i' 
luwlh   of  hnrteria,   and    the    whole    wa*    '  '''-^   ' 

The  gelatiiu'  thus  prepared  was  spread  in  ' 
and  the  germs,  or  material  sus|N><'to<l  to  < 
.•red  over  it.     Afterwards  it  was  all«>we<l  to  ' 
ing  the  tem|N>rature;  generall>  .  the  Iw 

•  ver  the  gelatine  l>y  means  of  a  niH»«Ile  •  "  »" 
.Mto  tlu»  nuit«rial  to  be  exanii"*  •'  rmwn 
through  the  gelatin.     In  this  n^  > 

genus  would  In*  isolate<l  antl  held  in  the  ttid^lMd  «••»  wfc^fv  n  '» 
would  grow  and  develop.      .VflerwanU  tlir  •*  * 

U' transferred  to  other  N  u.i,  .-r  «^l* 

S(.  njueh  for  barteria  in  j;.  ii«  ■  «        N"^  .-  *'  •i»f4le«lHm 
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Koch  says,  that  to  determine  whether  any  particular  micro-organ- 
ism is  the  prime  cause  of  any  special  disease:  1st.  "The  micro- 
organism must  be  found  in  the  blood,  lymph  or  diseased  tissues  of 
man  or  animal  suffering  from  or  dead  of  the  disease."  2d.  "The 
micro-organism  thus  obtained  must  be  isolated  and  cultivated  in 
suitable  media,  that  is,  outside  the  animal  body.  These  pure  culti- 
vations must  be  carried  on  through  successive  generations  of  the 
organism/'  3d.  "  A  pure  cultivation  thus  obtained  must,  when 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  healthy  animal,  produce  the  disease 
in  question."  4th  and  lastly.  "In  the  inoculated  animal  the  same 
micro-organism  must  again  be  found."  Koch,  in  laying  down 
these  laws,  had  in  mind  parasitic  bacteria  only — those  that  live 
upon  or  in  the  living  body  and  produce  certain  well  known  and 
marked  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  etc.  But  I  quote 
and  will  employ  them,  though  the  bacteria  of  dental  caries  are 
saprophytes  and  live  on  dead  organized  matter  only.  I  do  this  for 
the  reason  that  Dr.  Miller  asks  no  favors  in  demanding  your 
acceptance  of  his  theory.  He  makes  it  conform  to  the  same  rigid, 
unyielding  laws.  Before  Dr.  Miller  commenced  his  work  it  was 
well  known  that  the  tubules  of  carious  teeth  were  much  enlarged, 
broken  down,  and  filled  with  micro-organisms;  but  it  was  not 
known  whether  these  fungi  were  the  cause  or  a  sequence  of  the 
disease.  Leber  and  Rottenstein  had  long  before  published  the 
result  of  their  researches,  proving  the  existence  of  such  organisms 
in  carious  teeth,  and  awarding  to  them  a  prominent  part  in  the 
work  of  tooth  destruction.  But  they  surmised  far  more  than  the}^ 
demonstrated,  and  stopped  short,  even  in  their  guess  work,  of  the 
full  meaning  of  the  fungi  they  had  found.  It  was  also  well  known 
that  the  oval  cavity  was  a  garden  rich  and  rare  in  the  numbers 
and  variety  of  bacteria  growing  and  flourishing  in  every  part  of  it, 
especially  in  and  around  the  teeth;  and,  furthermore,  that  fermen- 
tations were  continually  going  on  within  its  wall,  and  that  these 
fermentations  were  accompanied,  more  or  less  constantly,  b}^  the 
formation  of  acids. 

Just  here  Dr.  Miller  starts  in  with  his  work.  It  would  neither 
be  possible  or  advisable  in  a  paper  of  this  character  to  attempt  to 
follow  all  of  Dr.  Miller's  experiments  and  explanations;  only  enough 
will  be  mentioned  to  give  you  the  groundwork  of  his  theory.  An}^ 
one  who  follows  his  line  of  argument,  and  the  evidence,  as  given  in 
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4lL'tHil  ill  iiis  papers  piibliMlic<l  in  t)i«    Isiii  1 1  st.rTr  Pb%<  ▼■'■••%r«> 
Vol.  V,  No».  2,  8, 5,  6,  and  7.  will  ^  m  grru 

ilioroii^li  prepunition  are  conec*nie<l.  nothinic  was  Icit  WHto—  tiMl 

oiild  lie  done  to  avoid  erroni  or  tniimtatcnienU  of  fmctm  or 
-^ioiis;   IH)  oni*  wii'*   U'ttrr  iiwun*  of  tli' 
»;;<'iit.H  which  cnnihinc  to  vitiali-  mi*-''  • 
inj^  irreat  can-  which  whs  iHM'r-n.irv 
irrelevant  factorx.     AHJUMt  Mtated,  it  wma  known  - 

f  various  kinds  and  dejfrwf*  were  constantly  i: 
hut  the  nature  of  the  ferment,  whether  it  wa*  ft 
iinori;aniz<'d  on«',  or  both  comhi"     '         '   *'    ^  ..«  aji«i 

yet  to  !)e  setthMl.     The  initial  e\,    ••  !•«•!;. 

tutcd  to  determine  thenc  points.     I'tynlin.an 

in,  of  courHc,  conntantly  prc^nent  in  the  (Inidn  of  tbe  mouth.  ajkI  it« 

ferment  powers  were  well  known,  but  Pt^'alin  itd>  .  a  bml 

mIT,"  ^  cent.,  while  bacteria  arc  but  little  atr«^t<M| 

perature.     Ou  the  other  hand,  a  hn'''  '■■■'■  •  •  "*     - 

aciil  or  a  stronjj  solution  ofetlnr  i  \ 

short  series  of  ex|H'rimentH.  based  on  tlie«e  two  f 

that  the  acid  forming  ferment  in  the  month  wea  one  capab 

producing  itself,  and  was.  then'fon*.  an  •  iirtil.      I 

fact   that   funiii   were   present  in  eariot;     '  --  »-  . 

state<l,  was  alread\    known.       'VUv  nii' :  , 

presence  to  many   obserxer-^:    but   that  it   wiw  an  '^ 
funi^i  was  not  known.      In  then*-  ex|M*rimcnt<».  n.  wm 

not  only  from  the  oral  fluids,  but  tunii  the  d«  • 

us  teeth,  with  correspondinj;  result*.     Th-    - 
'••jietions  was  present  in  Initll  eaies.       \.—  . - 

lo  not   retpiire  free  :u'cess  to  the  n\\ 
powers,  but  thrive  U'tter  when  n  from  U.aacI 

tion  into  a  a*robic  an<l  anaToble  liactrria  has  hrrn  lm«ccl  o« 

t;i.  t 

A    siM'nntl    siMU"^  I'l    e\|  ■ 

m\  «Nt  i'^alion   U-lonus  to  th«    

iriiiM\rd   froni  the  air,  a  |Miint  of  t 

it  did,  that  tieep  down  in  the  liott«itn  of  th«  loolh.  ^  Ha 

air,  this   fun^ua  could   prow,  develop  and   |- 

wnik       These  tw.»  series  I. f  w   mucn   .^«»  ... 

etioh>^y   of  the  deca\    »»l   t«iiii,  m*^*  «' •  •        '    *•  •Olki^^  •*•• 
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accounted,  for  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  teeth  are  destro3^ed. 
Whenever,  either  between  the  teeth,  in  sulci  or  pockets,  through 
faulty  development  a  lodgement  can  be  had  for  food  products,  a 
miniature  acid  manufactory  is  set  up.  The  acid  freed  in  this  man- 
ner decomposes  at  once  that  portion  of  the  tooth  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  uniting  with  its  lime-salts  and  forming  new 
combinations,  and  as  decalcification  advances,  bacteria  follow  after, 
throwing  out  in  their  growth  new  waste  products  in  the  form  of 
lactic  acid.  Chemists  tell  us  that  nascent  acids,  those  just  formed, 
are  most  powerful  in  their  actions  in  seeking  new  affinities;  and 
here  the  acid  is  continually  being  eliminated,  and  in  its  fresh  con- 
dition brought  in  contact  with  the  lime-salts  of  the  teeth.  The 
sugar  which  is  ever  present  in  the  mouth,  in  some  form  or  other, 
is  the  natural  ferment  food  on  which  these  bacteria  thrive,  and  if 
by  any  chance  it  is  not  present,  the  ptyaline  of  the  saliva  soon 
produces  it  by  its  action  on  the  starchy  elements  of  our  daily  food. 
These  two  series  of  experiments  would  seem  to  establish  the  germ 
theory  on  a  strong  basis.  We  can  safely  say  they  make  the  truth 
of  the  theory  most  probable  and  plausible;  but  others  follow 
which  are  even  more  convincing  and  practically  close  the  argument. 
They  are  in  keeping  with  the  first  of  the  laws  laid  down  by  Koch,  in 
considering  pathogenic  bacteria,  exceeding,  however,  its  require- 
ments. The  third  in  the  series  of  experiments  was  (a)  to  procure 
a  pure  culture  of  the  bacteria  found  in  dental  caries.  This  was 
obtained  in  the  manner  briefly  described  in  a  previous  page  of  this 
paper.  The  mother  material  used  being  the  deepest  portion  of  the 
decayed  tooth  carefully  removed  from  its  bed  with  a  sterilized  knife 
point,  (h)  A  little  of  this  pure  culture  thus  obtained  was  placed 
in  two  tubes,  the  one  containing  a  fermentable  mixture,  beef 
extract,  to  which  two  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar  had  been  added,  and 
the  other  a  non-fermentable  fluid,  beef  extract  without  sugar. 
Both  tubes  and  their  contents  having  been  previously  completely 
sterilized.  Into  each  tube  was  placed  small  pieces  of  a  freshly 
drawn,  healthy  bicuspid  tooth,  also  completely  sterilized.  The 
solution  in  the  first  tube  became  acid  in  a  few  hours ;  that  in  the 
second,  not  being  fermentable,  remained  neutral.  The  sections  of 
sound  tooth  in  the  first  tube  soon  softened  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  were  pliable  and  could  be  bent  like  pieces  of  soft  cartilage. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  week  all  but  the  thicker  sections  were 
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coiiiplrtfly  <lecnlsilio«l.  iiiirl  miild   \h»  eiuiilv  «••«♦  »••*'  ^  t^if-       ,      .^ 
^ctlonH  of  tlu'80  Hotteiu'iX  \tivrtH  of  t4*eth  **•  >    • 

f  n   freezing   microtonu*.      Tlii>  MTtioni  wera  then  tt 
tnoiiiitcMl  in  the  iihuuI  Tnaiiiicr,  and  HnhmitUHl  to  niirr«»M  xai. 

iliiitioii.      All  tin*    wrll-kiiowii  :-    •      ,    - 

he  preMfiit;    n:iiiu*Iy.  th**    ''-         ...    ..■ 
tortud  by  the  ini(To-c>ri;:i  Artii 

l>ecainc  nii   accomplished    fact.      If  ron  a«k   wluit   )-  iW 

picceH  of  dentine  pineed  in  the  non-ferrnentahle  mixture.  Um  aiMvvr 
18,  they  HiiflTer  no  ehnn^jc.     No  acid  IwinK  form***!,  t 
WHS  not  airrcte<l.      Hear  in  mind,  plenn*'.  that   in  *' 
one  in  which  the  sound  piece**  of  tooth  wcr.    i  '  ..  . 
fcHind  to  l)e  destroyed  or  in  proc«»*ii  of  d« 
the  U>n^th  of  time  they  were  left  in  the  mixture,  <  I  n»»  tnu^v 

r  acid   when  it    wan  Healed   tip.  and  none  conid  f^nin  acrf>*«  u*  it 
cxiTpt  Hiifli  as  was  forniecl  aA  a  hc-.  ,  •"       '    rncntai 

up  by  the   bacteria.      Thene    last   «  %{  •  1   arviu  »••   •« 

concluHivc  to  any  fair  mind,  and  fully  ii  r^mtnlM  nUM 

for  by  Ko<h  in  his  last  three  laws. 

A  study  of  the  lK*autifully  pre|MinMi  ilidr«  uf  I  #r  mm 

most  satisfactory  an«l  instructive,  and  I  doubt   *• 

eXjM'rt  microscopist  couM  by  such  an  ex   •     " 

he  was  looking  at  a  piece  of  nnturnl  or  ..- 
so  closely  do  they  simulatr  tacii  <>t  lur  in  all  j 

Three  sepanite  ferm«*ntM  are  pro<luee<l  by  the  f»  iml 

caries.     The  llrst,  an  invertinf^  fernienl ;  one  r 
non-fermentabU"  suir«r.  lik  ■■:•'. 

possibly  of  forinin«j  hii<j:u  ;,..,,, 

ducin;?  ferment,  the  product  of  ••^ 

tic  acid.     The  third,  a  |H»ptoni7.in)(  or 'i  •  ot,     A 

important  parts  in  the  work  of  lo«»th  d.  - 

imres  the  food   for  the  a^'cond.     Tb-  '-  -^  i*««« 

salts  of  the  tonth.  ainl  leave** 
turn,  eats  up.  di'<*«Mlves,  ih-    ■ 

ter  has  Ummi  n'iiu»vtMl,  aU'i  '■•* 

(litioii. 

It  wouM  seem  unnece«aiiry,  Iwf 
take  even  a  moment  it  ?MMn«.  .r*. 

cleanliness  is  next  to  <i."ii.ii.--  =.*..  -..-  ■  '  il»rm..iiih 
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means  should  be  used  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  use  of 
the  tooth-pick,  floss-silk  and  tooth-brush  must  be  constant  and 
thorough.  Antiseptics  and  germicides  in  some  form  are  also  strong- 
ly indicated.  But  just  here  we  find  ourselves  in  a  sea  of  doubt  and 
uncertaint}^  Germicides  and  antiseptics  we  have  in  plenty,  but 
what  ones  can  be  used  with  safety  in  the  mouth,  or  which  ones 
possess  the  most  valuable  properties  remains  to  be  settled.  Lis- 
terine  so  far  seems  to  meet  the  demands  most  satisfactorily.  But 
it  may  be  set  down  as  a  certainty,  that  no  antiseptics  will  ever  make 
the  use  of  the  brush,  pick  and  silk  unnecessary.  The  great  want  is 
to  find  some  means  to  make  tooth  structure  impervious  to  bacterial 
invasion,  which  can  only  be  done  by  so  changing  its  character 
that  bacteria  will  not  grow  in  or  upon  it.  So  soon  as  we  can,  by 
some  application  or  other  methods  of  treatment,  render  danger 
points  in  teeth  such  as  fissures,  sulci  and  the  margins  of  fillings  an 
unfit  soil  for  their  growth,  the  task  w^ill  be  accomplished. 

In  oflflce  practice  bacterial  studies,  in  general,  mean  a  great  deal 
for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  our  patients,  and  the  dentist's  satis- 
faction in  obtaining  good  results.  In  the  treatment  of  dead  teeth 
it  insures  an  amount  of  success  never  before  thought  of.  I  seldom 
now  use  a  broach  or  nerve  instrument  without  first  dipping  it  in  a 
solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercur}  ,  of  a  strength  of  about  one-fifth  or 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  In  old  dead  teeth  from  which  the  pulps 
have  not  been  removed,  and  which  heretofore  have  been  so  much 
trouble  to  treat,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  antiseptics  and  germicides, 
treatment  becomes  easy  and  comfortable  to  both  patient  and  ope- 
rator. The  old  story  we  have  all  listened  to  so  often,  "  Doctor, 
that  tooth  never  gave  me  a  particle  of  trouble  till  you  touched  it," 
ceases  now  to  be  a  dread. 

Knowing  whence  our  trouble  comes,  and  its  remedy,  we  can 
prevent  it.  Dr.  J.  Morgan  Howe,  of  New  York,  in  a  most  able 
paper  read  before  the  New  York  State  Dental  Society  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  1887,  pointed  out  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
this  whole  class  of  difficulties.  In  that  paper  he  suggested  the  fact 
that  the  devitalized  pulp  was  a  most  favorable  basis  for  bacteria  to 
grow  and  develope  in,  and  that  the  long  chapter  of  peridental 
troubles,  that  we  are  so  familiar  with,  had  their  origin  in  the 
entrance  of  these  fungi  into  the  pulp-chamber,  and  their  develop- 
ment in  the  dead  pulp.     His  remedy  consists  in  making  an  appli- 


The  Oerm  Theory  of  l^rntal  f*ane§,~~AIUm. 

cation  of  itMlotbriii  to  the  (loarl  pulp,  to  •/mii>  n.  ;i  I.  .....^....^i 

Atid  in  thiH  way,  hy  innkiii^  it  an  anflt  «<> 

•  rmH  the   evil  i»  wanle«l  otT.     I    Iwvc  for   * 
practice  in  a  niiiiihir  way,  lining,  however,  iodot  aii«I  n 
chloriilc  inntcad  of  ifMlofortii.     I>r.   Howe.  I  «iiM>iik   ^' 
adviMCH  h-aviiij;  tli'-  '"l-rorin  in  the  pulfM"*  ••   •-  •irr^nvi*. 

chan^in^  daily. 

In    cleannin^    teetli,   removing;   tArtnr.  n  »n  tlw 

ri'atnicnt  of  pyorlicn  alveolariH,  I  flip  my  iiiMtrnment  r«M  .  te 

liie  HMUU*   )>i-chiori(ic   mixture.      Hy   this  I   am  to 

carry  it  well   uiuler  the  mar^fin  nf  t'  *  ,«c« 

of  file  tartar  pocketn.     Tlie  results  i 

Kvery  now  an<l  then  Home  one,  no  mu  s«r 

f>e,  will    expose    a    pulp.     Nowhere   do    I   belierr  that  an? 

iirjjery  \h  more  vnlual>h>  and  certain  In  ita  bi»neflcial 

lU'li   caHCH,  I    iinniediatrly  covrr  the  ). 

of  cotton  Katuratcd   with   nicnnrv   h\<. 

pow<lcrcd    iodol.      I    wish    I    c«ndd   trll   you  *^ 

treatniciit.      I    am  certain   tluit   we  netnl   fear  little  Ir  riMB  aA 

\poAed  healthy  pulp,  if  we  adopt  antitteptic  trratroeni  in  i 
In  all  tlcr^li  woundH.  in  the  mmith.  th< 

catrd.        ^*0    tnoth    Hhould     Im-CN?"        '      '  m   ••»    '""i     m.'M.u, 

without  lolluwin;;  it  with  an  ant.     ,  .  Thr  mmr  nia% 

be  said  of  lancing  the  ^um^.  o|>ening  a 

How  far  a  foul  nnuith  may  efFecl  the  treneral  hen 

lit  of  its  action  <ui  the  tts-th,  Ik  only  conn 
tion.     Or.  Miller  luiH  taken  up  tin- -'     '  Mn-Ain    i 

•ut   nuiuv  daiitjers.  shnni -   he     .■  •...!».. ...^i. 

may  in  this   way   >;ain   :i  •»  the  - 

abrasions,  enter  the  circulatory  -\'»tcm 
In  closing:,  I  have  a  pleasant  duty  to 

iiir  mv   indel»te<liiess  In  inv  L'""«l   fri«nd.  I»r.    ^  tu  !U« 

Ilrst,  he  has  takm  thr  dc«'|HHi    i    •  •    •'  '• 

ily  nifrrcd  to  make  Hn«h   pli"'" 

illiiHtrations.     Ilnw  will  li.   i. 

Jud^e  for  yourselves;    but  you  cannot  know,  a*  I   ^ 

and   patience  he  hns  tlexotinl  to  tbff  t 

what  he  was  undertaking.  I  never  ••T 

inHlertakeu    it       Wluii    I    f«»und    u.„ 
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meant,  I  did  my  best  to  have  some  pictures  made  by  other  experts, 
but  they  all  failed.  I  want  also  to  thank  Dr.  Sudduth  for  his 
assistance  and  encouragement. 


THE  USE  OF  COPPER  AMALGAM. 


BY  SIDNEY  S.  STOWELL,  D.D.S.,  OF  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


Read  before  the  Union  Meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Dental  Societies,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  10,  1888. 


The  subject  named  has  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed  that  I 
will  not  undertake  to  give  its  origin  or  history.  It  is  my  purpose 
at  this  time  to  tr}^  and  bring  before  the  profession  some  important 
points  with  regard  to  the  manipulation  of  this  most  valuable  tooth 
saving  material,  which  has  been  called  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Fletcher,  an  absolutely  permanent  filling  for  cavities  in  the  teeth ; 
this  I  claim  cannot  so  truly  be  said  of  any  other  material  used  for 
that  purpose ;  it  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  plastic  filling  mater- 
ial known,  it  having  been  used  by  the  English  for  more  than  sixt}^ 
years.  One  make,  known  as  Sullivans,  having  been  made  after  the 
same  formula  for  that  length  of  time. 

The  saving  qualities  of  copper  amalgam  need  no  argument  to 
prove  them  second  to  no  filling  material  known  to  the  profession. 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  sixt}^  years,  and  is  still  in  its  place.  That 
it  turns  black  is  known  to  all.  This  is  its  only  fault,  and  how  small 
is  it  as  compared  with  the  great  advantages  which  it  possesses  as 
a  preserver  of  teeth.  It  will  not  shrink^  a  quality  which  in  my 
judgment  is  not  possessed  to  so  great  an  extent  by  any  other  amal- 
oam  known.  The  chemical  action  which  it  exerts  upon  the  tooth 
structure  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  is,  as  a  germicide,  such 
that,  when  reasonable  care  has  been  used  in  its  insertion,  caries  of 
the  tooth  at  that  point  cannot  recur.  Think  for  one  moment, 
gentlemen,  of  the  force  of  this  assertion,  which,  if  it  be  true,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  filling  material.  I  have  studied 
well  the  manufacture  and  use  of  copper  amalgam,  as  a  filling  ma- 
terial, for  several  j^ears  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I 
have  also  used  many  of  the  common  high  and  low  grade  amalgams, 
manipulating  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  rubber  dam  being 
used,  and  all  care  and  skill  exercised  upon  teeth  of  seemingly  fair 


TUc  L&coJ  (JojjjM.r  Amaltjam. —  ^  5|f 

<|iiulity,  Jml  whi<li   in  u  yi-ar'n  lime  hnve  (1i-41ivcn|  rniM.IU  »r..iih4t 
my  tii^li  ^ra«l(*  iiiiml^am  tilling. 

My  ^olcl  nilin^H  in  the  incinom  of  the  Mine  mouth  Imivv  ciood 
wi'II,  Imi!  tin-  cavitieH  linv**  iMMronir  inrge  in  •  of 

tin*  Miolurn  :ui«l  in  the  wi«..l .-th  wht   '  i 

I  have  nnetl  co|)|)er  an      _      i  in  tin-  wiitw.nf  »  .tr.  .T. 

failiin'.althoii^^h  where  hif(h  ^rnde  nmalgmm  «» 
teveml  of  the  teeth  it  faiUnl  on  tiefore.     A  rcrorcl  hjivinjc  b««n  kept 
of  these  ca.4eH.an(l  Hulmequent  examinntionii  mA<lo.  \\%\v  prmr*!  thAt 
copper  aniaJLram  lian  naved  the  teeth,  where  hi^h  grade  amaJitBai 
I''"'  r;iile<l. 

Teeth  IiIUmI   with  eop|)er  amalgam  do  not  di«c<>lor  anv  mnn» 
than  where  other  anialganif*  are  UHed,  he«*aiiiM*  thcrviano  < 
conseipiently  no  leaking,  and.  therefore,  no  dincoloratioD. 

The  Hurfaee  of  the  tilling  in  Homowhat  darker' 
:iiiinl)^:uns :  but  the  teeth  an*  h:iv»m|.  and  to  all   np; 
life  tiinr  of  till*  |iatient.      Had  not  you  rather  ikti   .. 
your  patient  a  tilling,  the  Aurfaee  of  whieh  U  dark,  u 
Haved  in  a  healthy  condition,  than  a  white  filling,  with  a  rrtani  of 
carieH^     In  your  own  mouth  whieh  would  year 
nil  te(>th  to  Have  them:  that  in  what  our  |Nit{entii  waui,  luai  ia  sua: 
t ln\   pay  for. 

Let  UM  now  couHiderthe  manipulation  ofcop|H*ramn!i*-»n- 
art  irt  genenilly  known.  Ih  Hupplied  to  the  profe«4ion 
moHt  of  it  iKMiig  of  Knglirth  make.     I   have  man 
amalgam  for  some  time,  and  do  not  .  xmxi 

gam  posseHH  any  superiority  over  s*uu^     \ 

Ah  We  receive  thi*  amalgam  from  the  ti  nn  In  Thr 

form  of  hars  or  pelletn.  whieh  are  xtry  hard ;  -.^ 
takiMj    plarr,    .'in    i-xeenw   of  mercury    brhig   uncd,  and   thr   »••• 
allowed  to   harden.     A   |>ortion   is  plaec<l  in  an  IroQ  •- 
heateil  over  an  alcohol    lamp  or   V-  '  *  *  the  un-ntir^ 

iH'giUM    to  OO/.e    out.        Now    hrat     ^ .  •      .ni.hr.!     t* 

Mlight    preHKure ;  <lo  not    heal   lH'\i»nd    llml    \ 

^mall  ghiHH  mortar  with  |H.*rttle,  and  prraa  out  t 

throu^'h   thamoirt' rtkin    with   plier*.     My  amai|rm» 

when  treated  in  thin  way.  will  N 

thirty  minuteH,  and   fully  hard  r 

Ih   heated   lM\vond    the   poini    <*> 
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Thus  a  quick  or  slow  setting  amalgam  may  be  obtained  from  the 
same  beginning  through  difference  in  manipulation.  By  care  and 
experience,  the  operator  can  soon  acquire  the  ability  to  produce  a 
quick  or  slow  setting  amalgam  at  will. 

A  quick  setting  amalgam  may  also  be  obtained  by  using  as 
soon  as  the  copper  is  combined  with  the  mercury  for  the  first  time, 
or  the  mass  has  been  allowed  to  harden  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
great  inconvenience  of  making  from  the  beginning  a  new  lot  of 
amalgam  for  each  operation,  the  softening  by  heat  of  that  already 
prepared  is  preferable. 

Copper  amalgam  fillings  may  be  topped  off  with  any  high, 
grade  or  so-called  "  white  alloy,"  or  with  gold,  thereby  rendering 
the  operation  more  sightly  without  interfering  with  the  saving 
qualities  of  the  copper. 

Amalgams  in  all  their  forms  have  been  classed  together  and 
called  "  the  lazy  man's  fillings." 

I  am  not  an  amalgamist,  nor  a  lazy  man.  I  am  a  contour-with- 
gold-compound-proximal-bicuspid-and-molar  man ;  although  I  am 
happy  to  know  of  so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  our  usual  methods  of 
practice,  whereby  we  may  save  a  large  class  of  teeth  which,  in  my 
judgment,  could  not  so  permanently  be  done  by  any  other  means. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  PULPLESS  TEETH. 


BY    GEO.  F.  CHENEY,    ST.    JOHNSBURG,    VT. 


Read  before  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  Massachusetts  Societies  at 
THEIR  Union  Meeting,  Boston,  July  10,  W 


Since  the  reading  of  Dr.  Stockwell's  paper  before  the  Vermont 
State  Dental  Society  in  March,  1886,  published  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Archives  of  Dentistry,  upon  "  The  Treatment  and  Filling  of 
Root  Canals  at  a  Single  Sitting,"  I  have  given  the  subject  con- 
siderable thought  and  study. 

The  treatment  I  have  followed  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with 
Dr.  Stockwell,  but  is  taken  from  the  ideas  advanced  by  him  and 
several  other  writers. 

The  treatment  of  pulpless  teeth  is  and  has  been  for  some  time 
past  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  all  society  meetings,  and 
to  m}^  mind  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  too   full}^  discussed,  and  is 


Thi'  Treatment  of  J'uipuMM  Teeth.  Sf  I 

newt;  Hhoiild   l>e  coiiHtaiitly   Htmlying,  It   ln-in;;  on«*  of  thr  mo«t 
iin|M)rtunt  wu  have  to  (leal  with.    While  I  do  ii 
nu'iit  aii<iniliii;;orall  (la««NCM  nl 
claim  that  a   majority  ot'  tin-  U-*-ui  wiiu   r 

ami   thoHC   in   which   the   piilpn    ha\<-    f<<   

had   ))etter  be   (illeH  at  the  lirHt  ^it  in  to  i 

ineiit.    |{iit  with  teeth  where  there  hafi  liei*n  much 

•  V  wliere  tht*  ptilpH   have  lon)(  lieeti  Neptie,  it  i«  <|  | 

iliiiik  ail  iinsaft*  practice  to  intPHliice  n  •' 

following;  it  with  a  ^'ermiei«l» '  ♦'    ♦  *  • 

Fretpieiitly  we  tiiid  the  i 

rthe  territory  Ixfyoiid  iiire('t(*<I,aii(l  in 
aseptic  at  a  Hiii^le  Hitting.       Afniiii,  we  fKt|iivntly  fliwl  t^rili  wh«  r* 

licre  iH  an  etTiiMioii  of  moiHture  of  one  cluini<  ' 
1-^  imp<)Hsi))Ie  to  check  at  onee ;  with  t«  •  *' 
iMciit  nhoiild  U"  proloii^cd,  l>iit  v«»  v  r  .r. 
TulpleMH  teeth,  althou^h  hoi. 

:irily  (lead   te«>th.     The  (leMtriictioii  of  the  pulp  «ii 

he  dentine  of  it  chief  or  |)erha|M  only  Mupply  of  nc  it 

docH  not  at  all  effect  the  connection  of  th* 

the  noiirinhment  of  the  ccmentnm.     TJ-  m.    ^.-.wi 

with  the  jaw  in  sustained   l»y  the  |M»rid.  thit  Klnj 

abundantly  supplie<l   with   bloo*!  1)V  artei 
apical  space,  an<l   through  the  nlvcolnr  wall*.     While  w«  Bl^ 
an  absceHH  in  the  apical  space  that  destri»yfi  the  > 
tiiat    sniine.   the     membrane  is    »till    well    AUppiiuti    lur^ju^n    uic 
idveolar  wall. 

Tlu'rcfore,  by  pro|H'rly  protvctin)(  the  tl» 
t  reatment  a  tooth  that  has  been  drpri\eil  of  iU  pu 

ondition  to  Ix*  inaintaineii  for  \ 
We  have   b<>en  taught   that 
ijichir  in.  if  not  the  cannr  tif  •' 
is  one  of  the  l»est  culture  nn 
that  they  are  nearly  nlwuyw  prviM»iii 
tluit  we  Hhould  UMe  extra  (an*   to  • 
while   under  treatment.     Under   Hi 
into    a    pulp    cai»:d.    \v '      * 

dressiuji,  adjust  the  » 

and   all   instrumcntn  u*«cd.      I 
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ness,  and  thoroughness  is  pretty  sure  to  give  success  in  all 
cases. 

The  treatment  of  teeth  with  newly  devitalized  pulps  is  ver}^ 
simple.  Remove  all  decay  and  septic  matter  from  the  cavity,  wash 
the  tooth  cavity  and  rubber  dam  thoroughly  with  one  one-thou- 
sandth solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  open  the  pulp-chamber 
in  a  way  that  will  give  free  access  to  the  root  canals,  and  with  a 
freshl}^  disinfected  broach  remove  the  pulp,  being  careful  to  leave 
no  part  of  it ;  wash  canal  with  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury  solution, 
and  dry  thoroughly,  using  cones  made  of  bibulous  paper,  and  hot 
air.  Now  the  canal  is  ready  to  fill,  and  if  the  work  has  been  care- 
fully done  abscess  cannot  occur. 

For  filling  root  canals,  anything  that  will  hermetrically  seal 
the  apex  is  allowable,  although  gutta-percha  is  in  most  general  use, 
and  I  think  it  the  best  material  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  introduced.  Under  no  consideration  fall  into  the  fatal 
error  of  using  cotton;  it  will  not  seal  the  apex,  and  disaster  will 
sooner  or  later  follow.  I  fill  these  teeth  by  fiist  pumping  a  little 
gutta-percha  and  chloroform  of  about  the  consistency  of  cream  to 
the  apex,  following  with  a  cone,  working  it  well  into  the  canal, 
until  the  patient  gives  a  little  jerk,  which  proves  the  apex  has  been 
reached. 

When  the  canals  are  very  small;  for  instance,  mesial  roots  of 
lower  and  buccal  roots  of  superior  molars,  after  the  gutta-percha 
has  been  worked  in  as  much  as  possible,  introduce  a  piece  of  fine 
gold  wire,  being  careful  not  to  crowd  it  through  the  apex,  it  will 
force  the  gutta-percha  more  solidly  into  the  root. 

Teeth  with  putrescent  pulps  are  frequently  found  where  the 
pulp  has  died  from  exposure  or  some  other  cause.  Such  cases 
very  often  occur  under  oxyphosphate  fillings.  The  treatment  is 
very  simple.  Remove  all  decay  and  septic  matter  from  the  cavity 
and  canal,  using  care  not  to  force  anything  through  the  apex  ;  then, 
with  a  syringe  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  cleanse  the  canal  thoroughly. 
This  cleansing  should  be  continued  until  all  bubling  ceases^ 
after  which  wipe  the  canal  dry  and  introduce  into  it  the  bichloride 
of  mercury  solution,  allowing  it  to  remain  a  few  minutes;  dry 
thoroughly  with  hot  air,  and  the  root  is  ready  to  fill. 

When  the  pulp  has  been  dead  and  putrescent  for  a  long  time, 
or  where  there  has  been  apical  trouble  or  blind  abscess,  the  treat- 
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iiu'Ht    is  inon*  coinplicntcd.     TIioh**  camc*   I  r   tut   ai  lac  or^ 

Hitting?,  l)Ut  <lisiiif»'ct  as  tlioroii^lily  aji  pi»  .1,.!  fit!  ♦?  ^   r.-.i 

witli  cotton  Hntiirutc<l  witb  iixloform  and  «>ii> 

cavity  witli  ^nittu-|>ercha,  iliftmisHin^;  tbo  patient  for  abf»ut  & 

with  iiiHtructions  to  rt'turn  at  tlio  flntt  in<li< 

the  (mhI  of  tliis  time  I  And  no  sij;ns  of  |ui«»^  i  an  .  11 

re|K?nt  the  treiilnicnt,  disniinHiii^^  the  i..t  .  i,t  for  «n'*ti  ,^ 

very  Hfhloni  InH-omes  neeesHury  to  j  _;  the  li  -1 1 

thJH.     If, utter  the  tooth  is  llMed  iM*rinnncntly.thcn*  nbuuld 

serious  trouhle,  rcHort  to  depletion,  cutting  deep  down  at  tlie  Aprs 

and  toward,  hut  not  to  tlie  margin  of  ll  ~ 

tension,  an<l  iuis  always  met  the  retiuiriMiK  1113  •»!   ini-  t  a^,  ««•  lar  a« 

mv  experii'uce  has  iH-un. 

I  have  had  one  or  two  caiu'H  of  blind  al»aoe^  ,  aft^r  r^ 

jH'atin^  the  treatment  several  tiinen,  I  Htill  found    i   -:  .!.' 
diHeharLTe.  tin^red   with   hlo<Hl.     This  I   arre<ttc«l   «ilb  aleid>«jl  ami 
hot  air.  then  tilled,  havin*^  no  after  trouble. 

(,'ast's  of  acute  alveolar  aliHcrHH  .n«   •>    rut.-    r.   .iir.     \.rv   "  tfl^ 
treatment.     Opi'U  into  the  pulp  eanal,d. 

with  hydrogen   iM'roxidc,  leaving  the  canal  o|ivn  for  en 

continue  treatment.     When  o|H'nin^  into  tbc*  canal,  if  tt> 
very   sore,  the  operation  can  U*    made   !• 
Btrin^  ahout  the  t<)oth.  allowi-   •  •'      .    •.   . 

If  the   tooth  should   W  1  '^^ 

pulp  ehamlter.  make  an  o|)enin){  from  the  outride 
This  operation  can  l>e  made  compamlively  |»nlnli"»«  .U*- 

gum   and   marking;   i'    with  carbolic  aeid 

will  ^ive  the   pus  a  chninr   tn  •  ^^  "«  «" 

llammation  will  have   -<i.-    i-   i  f  ^h*' 

pulp  rhaml»er  and  the 

the  same  aH  j?lven  for  teeth  with  putrfftornl 
rarily  for  a  we«'k.     I'sually  the  two  -^ 

Korehronic  alveolar  alm«M"*H  tlu-  li  •^mc 

a**  heretofori'  jjiven.     After  • '  aii-i  -  *"" 

U'rs  and  eanal  a?*  U'fore,  inli  ibi*  1'^ 

inj^   it    to  pass  through  the  a|M'X  and  t  •* 

one-thousandth  oolutitui  of  biehloride  of  t 

allowing  it  also  to  |mihh  througb  tbi 

use  a  stronjjer  solution  «»f  the  bicbloruii  ui  m«  »«  >i.^ 


«.>  1  »ii»« 
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to  the  half-ounce — for  the  roots ;  but  not  to  force  through  the 
apex.  J 

I  fill  these  teeth  temporarily  until  the  fistula  commences  to 
heal.  The  fistula  will,  in  most  cases,  close  up  in  a  few  days  without 
further  treatment ;  although  we  sometimes  find  necrosed  bone, 
which  should  be  removed  with  a  sharp  bvirr,  after  enlarging  the 
fistulous  opening.  Sometimes,  when  I  have  found  fistulse  that 
were  obstinate  about  healing,  tincture  of  iodine  introduced  along 
the  track  has  produced  the  desired  efiect  and  brought  about  healthy 
granulations. 

Fistulous  openings  at  the  margin  of  the  gum  I  have  found  the 
most  difficult  to  heal.  I  think  it  is  in  these  cases  we  are  most 
likely  to  find  necrosed  bone. 

If,  at  the  time  I  remove  the  temporary  filling  from  any  tooth 
under  treatment,  signs  of  pus  are  found,  I  repeat  the  treatment, 
dismissing  the  patient  for  another  week. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Dunn,  of  Chicago,  has  invented  a  syringe  that  I  have 
found  very  useful  for  treating  teeth,  and  especially  convenient  for 
introducing  medicaments  through  the  fistula  to  the  apex  of  a  tooth. 

In  writing  this  paper  I  have  attempted  nothing  scientific  ;  but 
to  give  a  plan  of  treatment  that,  if  carried  out  with  care  and  thor- 
oughness, will  give  satisfactory  results,  and  of  starting  the  discus- 
sion of  a  subject  that  is  to  me  very  important,  and  one  upon  which 
I  wish  to  become  more  thorouo-hlv  informed. 


PTOMAINES. 


BY  PROF.  CHAS.  MAYR,  SPRINGFILD,  MASS. 


Read  before  the  Union  Meeting  at  Boston,  July  11,  1888.    Abstract  by 
Ira  G.  Baumgardner,  D.D.S.,  Philadelphia. 


Prof.  Mayr  began  his  address  by  referring  to  the  danger  run 
by  physicians  of  inoculating  themselves  in  making  autopsies,  and 
performing  surgical  operations  in  certain  cases.  He  said  that  the 
theory  which  had  held  sway  for  many  years  of  a  chemical  poison 
had  been  disproven.  It  is  not  the  action  of  a  chemical  poison  in 
these  cases,  but  of  an  infectious  agent  which  enters  through  the 
wound,  and  afterwards  develops  within  the  body.  These  micro- 
organisms in  their  growth  throw  off"  certain  waste  products  which 


I 
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are  called  ptoinainen.     A  %'ery  Xat^c  numtier  hjivi»  Iwro  UilMku*l 
Othor  prodiictH  of  life  force  have  lieen  dincovrrp*!.  an,  for  iafUUMv. 

IcMicomaiiicH — a  Hiilmtancc    pnH|iir«'«|   diirin^'  I    olbvf 

phvsiolojfical  actionH  tlirnii.jlHiiil  th    '      •  > 

not   Im'CM   Mulllcifntly  innlaicd  ami   : 

liHtinct  ciiemical  indivifliiaU;  for  we  can  ii|h 

vi<ltiah  JiiHt  aM  well   an  iiiflividiiAN  in  mimTalitey.     litimaaifMn 

liave   not   lieen,  an  yet,  Rcientifleally    individ 

-iippimititioilH   IhmIjch.      I*t«''  on  tli« 

«  iiciiiirjil  4>iit,iti('H.      If  any  **;    ...  .invr  li;i>i    . 

to^rnpliy  you  know  that,  in  making  "  l>lu«*  pr> 

'inced  by  tin*  reducing  action  of  the  i«olar  my*.     Soinr  pc< 

have  the  name  reducing  |K)wer.     If  a  few  dropti  of  tbr  f 

luixtiire  used  in  phot(»i;rn|>hy  in  makit 

faji  into  a  mixture  containing  ptomaiii««  inr  orMiiiion  nni  nun  ■ 

atcly  turn  blue. 

It  ban  been  claimed  that  all  retrojfmde  pro«'^«rt  In 
body  are  putrefactive;  even  the  pnKluction  of  can  be  ftrorMi 

to  Ik'  a  putrefactive  chan^je.      It   U  merely  "  »  luiir   - 
words"  to  call  one  fermentation  andll 
IJrici^er  took  five  hundred  poundn  of  • 

putrefy  for  two  weeks,  after  whi«|i   h.  ^  f 

{>tomaines.     The  mont  abundant    ptomaine   found  bv   Hhrfpwr  wm« 
terme<l  neiuHilinf,  wliich  when  iHolale<l   rf*embU»«  » 
petre  cryHtaln.     It  in  entirely  harm'  '        ncxl  • 

covereil  as  a  result  of  the  putrefartnt    pt  '  .•   Irrm- 

inf.  another  jnilririnc  and  no  •••'    •  "h   na...i     .    L.tinL* 
TheMi"    are  all    comparatively  •^.      Th** 

tliMt    WHS   |)oiHonouH   waM  ternunl    nrui 
would   take  \  of  n  f^rain  of  thia  to  kill  a  htiroan   ^ 
has  also  investigated   the  waste  pr     " 
MotaMv   that    of    typhoi«l    fever  \u    - 
jioiHon,  which  he  denominated  ■' 
toxical  product.      I*n»f.  Ma\r  • 

ant  dincovery.     lie  allowi^l  the  uerm  of  t  '  fbv#f  lo  •rt  uftm 

raw  meat  and  obtainiMl  the  |>«n 
lie  wan  enabled  by  eviHTifn- 
t(»   pr«>du<'e    uuiny  of    the    ; 
pli'Hrnt    hi'    :itlributiMl    to    \. 
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periments  into  the  realm  of  tetanus.  It  has  been  found  that  lock- 
jaw is  produced  by  a  specific  micro-organism  which  enters  the 
system  by  means  of  a  wound,  sometimes  that  of  a  rusty  nail,  which 
makes  an  ugly  wound  that  does  not  heal  readily.  Brieger  obtained 
from  the  product  of  this  germ  a  new  ptomaine  called  by  him  tela- 
notoxine^  which  is  produced  in  the  circulation  by  the  germs. 

He  investigated  certain  clams,  called  mytilus,  found  on  the 
English  and  Continental  shores,  and  very  similar  to  our  Long  Neck 
clams.  One  day  fifty  persons  became  sick  from  eating  clams  pro- 
cured from  the  North  sea.  Some  of  these  were  sent  Dr.  Breiger, 
and  he  discovered  a  poison  which  he  called  mytilotoxine^  which 
could  only  be  procured  in  very  small  quantities,  but  which  was  very 
intoxicating,  fully  120  times  as  much  so  as  alcohol.  The  first  effect, 
when  poisoned  by  it,  is  an  excessive  exhiliration ;  soon,  however, 
followed  b}^  great  depression,  in  which  stage  many  die. 

In  making  these  investigations  the  substance  is  allowed  to 
putref}^ — then  the  fluid  is  filtered  out  and  concentrated  and  pre- 
cipitated by  bichloride  of  mercury.  All  the  ptomaines  combine 
more  or  less  readily  with  sublimate  and  are  liberated  by  sulphur, 
ated  hydrogen.  The  most  efficient  antidote  yet  discovered  for 
neurine  and  tetanotoxine  is  atropia.  The  symptoms  of  neurine 
poisoning  in  rabbits  appeared  very  rapidly  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  drug.  The  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands  were 
markedly  increased  ;  great  tears  would  drop  down  from  their  eyes, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  died  without  seeming  to  suffer  any  pain. 
These  chemical  compounds  are  seemingly  very  unstable.  In  mak- 
ing experiments  upon  putrescent  masses,  it  was  found  that  the 
ptomaines  were  most  abundant  at  the  end  of  one  week ;  much  less 
so  at  the  close  of  two  weeks,  and  that  only  ammonia  remained  after 
three  weeks  of  putrefaction.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Dr. 
Atkinson  as  to  whether  any  nitrogen  entered  into  the  composition 
of  ptomaines,  Prof.  Maj^r  said  :  They  are  in  their  constitution  am- 
monium bases — ammonia  has  the  composition  NH3,  that  is  one 
cubic  foot  of  nitrogen  is  combined  with  three  cubic  feet  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  If  united  with  one  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen,  we  would 
have  an  organic  ammonia,  called  mono-ethylanime,  and  thus  by 
substituting  one  hydrogen  after  another  by  an  organic  radical  we 
obtain  all  these  organic  alkaloids.  The  compositions  of  these 
complicated  ptomaines  has  been  very  well  established  ;  for  instance, 


President  And rviUA   Aaa*ess  to  Ut»    Luion  Mrrtxmg.         MY 

fitntridine  \h   ripreHCMitfd    by  ('.II.N,.     It   (•  Intrrt  ••  r^:*  to   know 
tluit    iiioHt   chfinicnl    eotii|Miiin(U    found    in 
oiiipoiindH ;   they  contain    the   <*ciroinon   rail  ! 

<  oncliision  the  eHsnyist  Hiii«l  :   It  in  f 
rcctly  traiiHltTahle  into  dollnrn  nn<i  ....i- 
not  preneiit  them  for  thnt   purpoHe,  but   i» 
ing  yoii  ill  probleniH  thnt  tjvlong  to  m  wi(i> 
reaching  outride  of  our  own  walU  that  wi  ••  oar  > 

PHF>4II)KNT  ANDKKWH'  AI)imh>SS  TO  THK  I.MON   M 


Ladicg   and    (nmtlemen :     //»/#•«/-    t,/"  tf,.-    r'w,»..       i' 

hcntistd: — It  in  an  honoraltU*  pi  \  ! 

•  I  the   hospitalities  and   fmternnl  courtenien  of  oor  citr.  aA«l 
loing  Ho^  I  may  be  (mrdoned  if  I  acknowleil^e  Mtmr  lit' 

iM'in;^  the  chom-n  repn»"  ••  of  mo  lar 

hretlirni    of  the   dental   ).■■  ■•■       T    •• 

the  name  of  the  Conneetienl    ^  ^ 

Dental  Society  also  Joins  moot  heartily  with  uii.ii. 

all  a  moMt  cordial  invitation  to  (thnre  with   uh  the  pi  wbirli 

hnvi*  iK'en  provided  for  your  entertainment.     To  -.»tn 

Canada,  I    would  May,  we  have  nnt    *"  *'  mcBH> 

rie.s  of  a  yrar  ajio.      In    lli«-     'i"U  in  ..nr 

noble   profession,   you    wti* 

brother.H  of  thin  free  Republic,  the  eoniial  i» 

heartH.    We  have  learned  from  you  that  fm' 
f  political  difTerence;  but  that  in  t'  li;v,AA4  ;ii 

ilie    d(V«lupnient    of   prnff**-  '  •** — *     •' 

riud«t>.  U'lonj^  to  all  who  ari 

'lut\       I   therefore  feci  a  |K'culiar  pride  ii 

tlii.M  old  historic  city  of  Boston,  the  eradlr  of  our  \mt  iIm 

tmditional  mother  of  moat  of  our 

ni/.e  with   grateful  nuinnr\   thnt  lh« 

is   the   nobU>   blootl   of  linj^lami         \'V  ■ 

coninwm  aneentrx,  and,  in  this  kin<»hip,  I 

•'hare  our   pleasures.     We   simll  not  try  to 

Inrp'ncHH  of  our  sehemo  of  enlerlainmcnl,  f«»r  w« 

warned,  by  our  ex|H'rienres  with   x 

spirit  of  emulation  in  this  at?   

Iiavi'  hesitated  with  windum  '. 
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3^our  lovely  city  and  its  many  places  of  public  interest ;  our  delight- 
ful rides  througll  your  rich  valleys,  and  over  your  noble  rivers ; 
nor  the  gr^and  old  pinnacle  of  Mount  Royal,  where  beneath  our  feet 
we  saw  3^our  splendid  countr}^  spread  out  like  a  land  of  promise. 
We  cannot  forget  your  untiring  and  painstaking  energy  to  open 
every  avenue  of  enjoyment  to  our  willing  eyes;  and  now,  that  you 
are  our  guests,  we  want  you  to  thoroughly  rest,  and  let  us  do  the 
serving.  We  throw  open  to  you  the  doors  of  every  place  of 
interest,  and  bid  you  enter  and  enjoy  yourselves.  Old  Boston  has 
the  reputation  abroad  of  being  a  very  crooked  city.  It  matters  a 
great  deal  to  you,  as  it  does  to  us,  how  that  reputation  is  inter- 
preted by  the  visitor.  We  make  no  boast  of  exceptional  morality, 
but  if  by  crookedness  is  meant  successful  uncertainty  of  street  ter- 
minations, we  have  only  to  caution  you  the  straight  and  narrow 
way  is  sometimes  a  fond  delusion  in  Boston.  But  let  me  add,  that 
to  get  lost  anywhere  in  this  town  while  you  are  in  our  hands  will 
be  a  moral  impossibility.  We  know  that  you  will  respond  cordially 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  profession,  and  its  earnest  friends  every- 
where, that  dentists,  as  a  class,  are  always  safe  in  council,  as  they 
are  in  practice,  and  that  wherever  progress  means  enlightenment 
and  scientific  advancement,  the  profession  of  dentistry  with  even 
and  steady  step  marches  in  the  front  rank  of  honorable  considera- 
tion. The  citizens  of  this  old  Commonwealth  will  therefore  feel  a 
just  pride  with  us,  in  having  among  them  as  guests,  our  brethren 
of  Canada,  as  well  as  those  from  our  own  States,  who  have  done  so 
much  towards  maintaining  the  dignit}^,  and  elevating  the  practice 
of  a  profession  that  has  been  such  a  blessing  to  humanity.  In  the 
name  of  our  brotherhood  of  dentists  I  extend  to  you  again  a  cordial 
welcome,  expressing  at  the  same  time  my  sanguine  hope  that  this 
reunion  will  redound  to  a  closer  friendship,  a  warmer  sympath}^  of 
professional  interests,  a  deeper  realization  of  our  unity,  and,  above 
all,  a  steadier  advancement  toward  the  attainment  of  our  highest 
ideals  of  professional  success.  May  your  visit  be  one  of  continual 
pleasure,  and  when  you  seek  again  the  busy  round  of  daily  duty, 
among  the  brightest  pictures  of  your  imagination, 
"  As  dreary  time, 
Leans  on  the  hand  of  thought," 
May  you,  looking  backwards,  recall,  with  pleasant  memories,  your 
visit  here. 


f '^"ngy I vania  S(ai«  Society.  ^^-^ 
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Kkpokteo  for  tub  IjtnsrrxDCirr  Praititiojii 


Hy  IRA  O.  RAUMOAHDNKK,  I)  V  *\ 
CoxTixiED  wmau   Page  in. 


DiHouHHion   on    |in|MT   rvni\   by   Dr   V    ('    K"^     -..t;»t— |  Myii^ 
Iinplniitntioii  of  Iliiinnn  Tf>ctli."anrl  |*!  iQalivr. 

Dr.  (ierhart — I    would    like  to  nak   Dr.  Kirk  bow  Innff  tboi* 
teeth  hnrl  been  extrnct«'<l  iKjforc  they  were  im; 

Dr.    Kirk — I    cannot    ijivr  th«  '  a.     | 

l^anlcd  the  (iiioHtion  of  th<*  Im^rth  •>.    :  '^-  \uk*i   i«>'n  rx- 

triicted.     Th(>v  nil  Imd  Ih'I'M  nut  thrt'e  i  i  auv  add  IImiI 

in  the  letter  Dr.  Herring  wrote  roe.  ho  stjitcd  tluit  he  bad  oat^I  a 
tooth  Im*  found  in  nn  old  cheAt,  the  key  of  which  h«d  l«ea  lost  for 
Heventcen  yenrM.  I  do  not  think  the  Mge  of  th<*  rxtrmcfrd  toolll 
has  any  effect  upon  the  o|M'ration. 

l>r.    (ferhart — i   a.nked    tin*    f|Ui-t;..ii   I-.  «ii-,^.   I   ..ti.^   .,-^1    ^ 
tooth  for  tninnplantation  that  had  >  tD|r 

thJH  time  of  apparent  death  vitality  M*emiii^ly  rvmaint  in  Ibo  |>rr>. 
OHteuni.     My  friend.  Dr.  lieek,  wiid  the  other  day  that  )  rM>t 

belirve  it  po^sibh*  that  a  tooth  couhl  l>e  vital  in   » 
traction,  and  Avhilc  I  dMnl»t«'d  it.   yet  I  have   had  -im  n  i-%j«^iirii.  <-^ 
that   it  HceniM  to  ine  that  it  muHt  have  vital  union       V.\*^ti  alWr  IW 
tooth  had   l)een  extrnctc<l  four  nionthM,  and  the    ,  n  I  ««miWI 

like  to  have  anHwcn^l  iH,  whether  in  tbi«  ap|mrrnUr  dvAd 
teuin  of  the  tooth  vitality  la  cafiable  of  r> 
If  a  tooth  will  remain  alive  ftir 
vcarH?     And  the  (picAtion  i*  wh.  ... 
latent  jjerni. 

Dr.  Kirk^X  would  like  to  %ak   Dr.  -  i  to  mn^m^f  Ibto 

qucHfion,  RH  he  Iirh  wf>rkecl  up  thl*  rtrjr  i 

Dr.  Sudduth      S.e  edil«  •  r. 

Dr.  (ffrhnrt     Si*  far  a-.  Ih  .    •.  f  rr^ ''i— 

lir  has  contlrmcd  tlieopint<»n  ot  i  *  • 

The  rennon  I  ditferiHl  fr»>ra  I>r.  H«'k  w»«  on  mh  «» 
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experience.  Something  like  ten  months  ago,  a  young  man  pre- 
sented himself  with  a  central  incisor  which  had  been  kicked  loose 
by  a  horse.  For  several  years  it  suppurated.  He  broke  off  the 
crown,  and  presented  himself  to  have  a  crown  put  on ;  but  on 
account  of  the  great  size  of  the  apical  foramen,  I  proposed  trans- 
plantation of  another  tooth — one  lying  around  for  several  years. 
Upon  the  extraction  of  the  root,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  any 
alveolar  process  upon  the  labial  aspect.  The  gum  and  the  soft 
tissues  were  flaccid.  The  tooth  I  implanted  was  too  small  for  the 
socket,  and  had  to  be  held  in  place  by  means  of  ligatures.  The 
tooth  in  position  was  a  trifle  longer  than  the  mate  in  the  mouthy 
and  in  the  process  of  healing  or  attachment,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  the  tooth  was  drawn  up — drawn  up  so  as  to  be 
one-sixteenth  inch  shorter  than  the  other  teeth.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  could  be  accomplished  except  by  vital  action  between  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  tooth  and  alveolar  border  of  the  palatine  aspect.  It 
is  only  two  weeks  since  I  saw  that  case,  and  I  could  not  explain 
the  reason  for  a  tooth  being  drawn  up  except  by  union  of  perios- 
teum and  socket  of  that  tooth  and  alveolar  border.  There  can  be  no 
explanation,  because  it  is  not  held  there  by  anchylosis,  and  if  there 
had  been  no  union  it  would  have  dropped  out. 

Dr.  Sudduth — May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  had  other  articu- 
lations— had  an  opponent  ? 

Dr.  Gerhart — It  had. 

Dr.  Sudduth — Was  the  tooth  too  long  ? 

Dr.  Gerhart — There  was  occlusion  of  the  two  teeth. 

Dr.  Sudduth — If  the  shortening  cannot  be  accounted  for  b}' 
occlusion,  it  may  be  because  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  which  sur- 
rounds the  root,  as  the  speaker  says  that  there  was  not  bony  anchy- 
losis in  this  case.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  revivification  of 
tissue,  many  experiments  have  been  made.  Tissues  live  longer 
than  might  be  supposed  ;  but  the  length  of  time  is  counted  by 
hours,  and  not  by  days  or  3- ears.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  in  skin-grafting.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Chicago  sent  clippings 
of  skin  from  the  surgical  cases  occurring  in  the  hospital  daily  to  a 
friend  of  his  in  Wisconsin,  who  grafted  them  on  an  indolent  ulcer. 
Some  of  them  were  detached  as  long  as  thirty-six  hours,  and  were 
transported  through  the  mails,  yet  grew.  They  were  kept  moistr 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  treat  them  antiseptically.     I  do  not 
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for  one  iiioincnt  Ik'Ucvc  in  tlu»  theory  of  r« 
•  nientiim  on  iniplante*!  riHtin.     It '»  forvign  to  mil  our  kJca* 
Jfr.   Faitfjht — I   nni  \«rv  iiiiw  li 
hiive  In-en  since  it  wius  tif^t  in''     : 
dental  literatnre,  nn<l  from  tl<- 
have  not  had  conliilcneecnon^h  to  iierfonu  • 

I  do  not  want  to  »ay  iin>  thinj<  a^ainit  the  lh«-or\  'cr 

otherH,  I  Htill  want  to  say  thatt!  •iKxikl 

be  taken  with  a  ;;und  dral  ofcon-  ii.      i    .  .|ll 

to  run  Mindly  into  the  npfnition,  •  .  ith  th«  ••••^nL 

Dr.  Barker  was  an  enthnsiaMt  in  thiH  matter.  U  »r  »nr 

ceHH  he  hnd,  l)nt  in  hite  yean«  be  Haid: "  It  in  a  thing  I  want  t 
hack  ;   it  iH  a  thin^'   I   want  you  all  to  very  carvful  of."     \V«  aU 
know    tin*    history   <if  tht-  cane.     I    would   " 
Ruhjfct  passed  witliont  raising  my  voicv,  t»tii  u 
from  a  practical  standpoint. 

Dr,  C.  B.  Kratzer — I   wouhl  like  to  aak  I>r   Kirk  wJh-iH^-t    to 
this  operation,  he  pays  any  attention  to  the  |Nit  us 

while  it  is  removed  from  the  so<.>ki*t.     Now  all  ufua  «jitr«ct 
the  pcriceinrntum  is  ofli-n  partially  ilcii     •    ■   ' 
shoidd  like  to  know  whether  Dr.  Kirk  ii«  ... 
whether  he  wantn  |>erf»*ctly  »ound  teeth,  ai 
it  will  destroy  the  pro^rena  orcon»ervntii»tn  in 

l>r.  Kiric — In  reply  to  Dr.  Kratxer,  nn  to  whriher   1   u»«'  %u\ 
care  in  selectin;;  the  tooth.  I   thought  I 

the  pap«T.      I  suppose  1  have  !      '    n  i«u  •«• 

places  to  know  whether  the\  >v         „  i  »i*r  \^*a\ 

they  Hhould  have  their  pericemental  cover 

take  the  greatest  cure  that  they  Hlmll  b«  perfri'tlv  bc»l'-  As  lO 

destroying  the  principle  of  consfrvn* 

inlluen<'e  upon  the  >«ul>iert.     If  a  nuin  i  <  iuuucatc*i    -i 

it,  he  has  n«>  right  to  pr '•'•••'••"•'-•  "^^  n.;..!.!   t-^    .a. I 

of  whiskey  and   high  li-  i  • 

account   of  the  decrease*   in    nam  Iter  of  aal  1  Afli 

Kratxer  has  made  the  |M)int  he  baa,  aiid  I   i  « 

brought  about.     I  am  earnestly  n  • 

of  liArni  th:it  han  or  can   rrsidt    !>  t 

that  the  gentlemen  who  m^lv.    'h.  ,  •• 

ing  HH  to  the  dangers  or  .^  .  •  •••  %kum 
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who  have  not  seen  the  operation.  I  am  reasoning  only  from  my 
own  results,  and  with  regard  to  the  special  operation  Dr.  Faught 
has  referred  to  of  Professor  Barker's  terminating  so  disastrously, 
we  have  heard  all  kinds  of  versions  as  to  its  cause.  I  want  to 
know  from  somebody  who  knows  everything  concerning  that  ope- 
ration and  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  result,  because  I  have  had 
the  version  of  so  many  that  I  do  not  know  what  did  take  place. 
In  regard  to  Prof.  Barker  reconsidering  his  views  of  transplanta- 
tion, he  was  equally  rabid  in  regard  to  nitrous  oxide,  and  yet  we 
all  know  its  value. 

Dr.  Smith — I  have  been  one  of  those  who  have  been  fearful  of 
treading  the  path  of  replantation  or  transplantation.  I  do  believe 
there  should  be  great  caution  taken  in  this  matter,  but  I  do  not 
consider  when  a  man  tries  a  new  thing  that  he  is  foolish  by  any 
means  ;  but  there  may  be  fools  who  might  undertake  it,  and,  there- 
fore, Mr.  President,  we  should  be  very  cautious  in  working  upon 
a  variety  of  diatheses.  It  has  been  spoken  to-day  that  we  must 
remember  we  are  working  upon  living  tissues  with  dead  matter, 
and  therefore  we  should  be  careful,  and  Dr.  Barker  has  left  us  in 
his  memoirs  something  to  think  about  and  to  ponder  over.  I  re- 
member something  about  the  case,  but  I  would  not  like  to  go  into 
details ;  but  to  cover  the  whole  matter,  it  was  a  matter  of  diathe- 
sis. The  trouble  Dr.  Barker  had  in  his  hands  turned  out  to  be 
tetanus,  and,  of  course,  was  likely  to  lose  the  patient's  life.  It 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  discussion  at  the  time,  and  especially 
by  Dr.  Barker,  who  had  cautioned  the  young  and  old  of  the  pro- 
fession to  be  careful  in  this  matter — to  know  whom  they  were 
going  to  operate  upon,  and  I  would  caution  Dr.  Younger,  if  he  is 
present  here  to-day,  and  the  doctor  who  wrote  the  paper,  to  be  very 
careful  whom  they  select,  for  they  are  going  to  drill  into  a  jaw- 
bone. The  work  may  be  done  excellent^ ;  but  there  are  contin- 
gencies in  the  matter,  and  he  must  take  precaution.  I  know  every 
professor,  or  any  man  of  experience  here,  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
saying,  to  be  careful  in  these  matters,  for  if  there  should  a  death 
occur,  a  great  loss  of  patients  would  result.  It  not  only  reflects 
upon  the  man  but  upon  the  profession,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  medical  profession.  Now,  in  the  growth 
of  tissue,  I  believe  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  living  cell  there  we 
will  have  growth,  but  when  the  cells  are  dead  there  will  be  no 
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iiiorf  ^^rowtli.      If  you  ntiek  a  Ifmiich   of  n  «r.^.  it.   iK-  .....^i^i g 

tiiok  one  in  the  ^ronnil  alouf^  time  Af(o,«i  wr.xtlA 

row — but  it  ha?*  tiiken  root.     There  were  no  ro<iU,  bat 

<  \U  there.     Hut  where  we  Imve  a  tooth  root  that  hjui  b««a  oat  Hx 

inoiithH  or  nine  yearn  it  in  i|.     '        ^  .^ 

liH  luy  I'rirml  nwhile  iii^o  righ;.,  ,„,.  ..  „„i»^r  ifi  gnjwtJi, 

but  of  jiiikylosirt. 

Dr.  James  Truman-  1  «lo  not  want  to  nay  much  upon  thw 
Hubject,  for  I  know  little  alH>ut  it;  but  the  matt4*r  brvMi^ht  to  miMl 
of  Dr.  Hnrker.  a  coliejii^ue  of  mine.  •.•<|  t«n  ymr*  !%  1  || 

has  iM'C'onu'  «!enlal  history.      I  "hi  n«»i  r.  ■  .^      -        .-aara  ai  all  a» 

the   Hunu'.      Ih*.  Hark(*r,  uh   you    kntiw,  i    :.  <>r  u\^   *--^%h 

from  a  lady  under  Hup|K)Hition  that  thcn>  u  ,jIa 

--no<luhir   depoHitH.     He    rephice<l    these,  and    the   Uuit   tooth  h» 
replaced  caused  the  death  of  the  |»atient.     Wh.tt  w«f«  tb«  road! 
tions  of  that  period  '     AntinrptieH  « 
ably  used    nothing  in   the  way  of  aii    .. 
the  ne<kH  of  those  teeth.      If  he  had   k^ 

period,  the  cane  would   not   have  reaultetl  an  it  did.     Thru,  airma. 
there  was  more  or  Ichh  irritation.     The  |  •  mi  waa  In  |4ac«, 

and  the  pericementum  was  aUo  in  place;  and  . 

un«lcr  thosr  conditions  was  differ.     •  *"     •     •*!«    \  "i  ••un^rr. 

an  illustnited   by  l)r.  Kirk   thin   ;i.:  I  *  fniinVf 

of  caHes.  and  I  cannot  Hee  the  ^reat 

The  cascA  are  not   Hynonymoua  at  all.     The  onh  dantfrr  I  do  •«• 
in  the  bicuspid  teeth  is  entering  into  the  anr  -mm 

that,   in   careless   haiuls,  this  miv  "  uii  luiua  II 

woiild    cause    jjreat    irritation    •!  '*  '-*i'"'      t 

lH*lieve  that   Dr.  Sudduth   ha**  c«.\ 

to  the  faMtenin^  of  the  tiHJth.  and  it  occura  to  nu*  whv  nm  mmlmnX 
t*»eth  at  all  y     Why  not  use  |M)rcelain  t«Tth  m*  •• 

or  Kcrew-lik*'  forms?  ami   then  we  v  •»(  ail  dauiiW  ot 

tranHniittiiiLT  disease  from  mIk 

Ur.  (hnlford     Tlnn     •-  t-.n!  th  •  ..r«f». 

tion  that  have  not  Uhmi  bi  "•• 

we  did  not  know  what  hati  in<luo«'d  Dr.  Ynunw**''  '  ••• 

beiuij  a  Californian  and  we  here.  nn>al  of  u« 
fool;"  Ih»cjium«»  we  tlio  *-*  '   ' 

did  not.      When  he  cam'    i.  fi,  im  i-  '••  •' 
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got  to  operate  upon  patients.  Practitioners  would  not  go,  and  said 
it  was  unphysiological.  But  when  Dr.  Younger  inserted  a  tooth  in 
the  process,  and  it  grew  fast,  there  was  evidence  that  something  had 
taken  place  to  make  it  unite  to  this  tissue.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion, How  can  this  be  done?  Dr.  Younger  said  that  the  tooth 
should  be  covered  with  pericementum.  As  Dr.  Smith  said  when 
the  tooth  is  dead  there  can  be  no  life,  Dr.  Younger  could  not  tell 
how  the  tooth  was  held,  and  thought  it  had  a  living  attachment. 
How  could  it  be  when  the  pericemental  membrane  was  dead?  He 
did  not  know  ;  but  was  willing  to  let  them  examine  the  case  and 
see  for  themselves,  and  explain  why  this  took  place.  Dr.  Atkinson 
took  a  small  bistoury  and  passed  it  up;  and  when  he  withdrew  it 
there  was  blood, and  said  there  was  a  living  attachment.  He  was  both 
wrong  and  right.  The  question  of  the  whole  subject  is.  What  sort 
of  union  takes  place  ?  Dr.  Kirk  has  given  the  best  hypothesis  in 
regard  to  this,  and,  to  make  it  brief,  it  is  about  this  :  that  while  the 
pericemental  membrane  cannot  be  revivified,  it  can  act  as  a  leader 
to  the  tissue  and  into  the  opening  into  the  cementum ;  and  while  it 
is  held  there,  it  is  not  because  it  fits  the  root,  but  has  little  pro- 
cesses running  into  the  cementum  that  hold  it  there.  If  you  use 
porcelain  teeth,  the  living  tissue  will  not  get  into  it,  and  conse- 
quently will  not  bring  about  union.  There  perhaps  may  not  be  a 
living  for  that  socket ;  but  there  is  a  healthy  growth  there  which 
takes  hold  of  this  dead -pericementum,  which  acts  much  like  a 
sponge ;  but  with  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  porcelain  tooth  the 
same  results  would  not  be  produced. 

Dr.  Kingsbury — I  find  that  Dr.  Truman  has  anticipated  a  line 
of  thought,  and  remarks  I  had  in  mind,  particulary  in  reference  to 
the  case  referred  to,  that  of  Dr.  Barker.  I  was  conversant 
with  the  case.  Dr.  Barker  and  myself  were  very  well  acquainted, 
and  one  day  he  called  at  my  oflftce,  stated  the  case  to  me,  and  desired 
me  to  come  around  to  the  Pennsylvania  College,  and  hear  his  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  that  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion were  invited  to  be  present.  The  fact  is.  Dr.  Barker  had  become 
apprehensive  of  some  unfortunate  and,  perhaps,  fatal  results.  He 
made  a  statement  of  the  case  and,  as  far  as  possible,  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  medical  profession,  and  he  desired,  as  was  natural, 
to  receive  the  endorsment  of  the  dental  profession.  The  operation 
was  a  A^ery  unfortunate  one ;  but  there  was  no  simularity  between 
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tlmt  o|)emtion  nn«l   the  one   now   prnrticed  by    hm.    V  •ihI 

Kirk.     In    Dr.    Uarker^H   case   Ave   or  tiz   tmeXh   men  9\ 

•in- jit'tJT  tlu*  othtT,  HH  a  r«*m«"!y  for 
r.iilr«l  to  ;;iv4'  luT  rt'lief,  lit*  <'oiic|iiil(>(l  i...  x 

t«Mtli  iiikI  excine  tin-  point.      He  «ll«l  •»!>  nn.i,    ^  I 

to  mc,  lie  (lid  not  flie  otr  or  smooth  in  hh}'  way  ^ 

rootH  aftrr  tliry  were  cxei«e<l,  !»ut  left  them  with  the  tli«r|»  |>«Mnti 
and  cuttin<;  v(\*rv\  mi'l  I  am  qnite  muh*  tlmt  tlie  r«M>t4  in««>rtr«l  in  thr 
siock^'tH  Ix'comin;;  Hiirli  a  H«'\  •  ..... 

torn  pnxlucLMl  thr  t<'l.inic  eili    :  

lHislie<!  over  ft«  mncli  n««  poHHihIe.     Tli-  i 

wan  witli  Pr.    Ilarkti.      \lv  wnn  ex|>erimentnl  in  hi«  wn 

prone  toetfortH  for  ailvaneement  in  wienee,  nnd  thi»»  par 

wan  a  fatal  advance:  l»nt  I  think  there  " 

operation  of  Dr.  Yotinixer.     When  I   hi->  f 

i>r.  Vonn;xer,  my  mind  reverted  to  other     ,  > 

ilar  in  their  charaeter.     In  the  first  year  of  my  pr. 

I  inohir,  I  extnicted  the  windom  tooth  aUo,  the  root*  of  the  Ms^ond 

molar  were  united  with  the  root**  of  the  »M»eond  m«diir  in 

that  the  latter  was  forced  out  with  ih'  *         '         v  ,  : 

;i  little  inexperience  had  Homi^thinv;  i -  ' 

iiid    it  became    very    firm.   tiw\    the    lii««t    I 

it    wan    a    useful   tooth    in   the    mouth.     The    o]  n    of  I 

plantntion    of  teeth    in    more    than    one    hundrvil    yram  it 

was    very    popular    amouuir    F^n*neh    dentititM    at  aimI 

iian  been   done   in  thi«  c«»untry,  and  there  li--      '  <i»orf 

<»r    less,  disastrous  conset|ueiic€*N    liy    the    ih  '4»a«* 

from  one  |H«rson  to  another.     I  have  l»e^n   %'rry  fntK»h  ii« 

in  it,  and  re«;ard  it  an  a  phenomenal  o|N*ration,a  mn 

of  advancenuMit.      I  would  not  attempt  to  explain  \\ 

lias  U'cn  deprived  of  its  vitality.  nn<l  !  I   Into  a   ii^n^   u«««»r. 

will  iHM'ome  so  firm  and   linrd,  as  w.  •  »t..-.*.  .*•*••      I   h%»t 

an  opportunity  to  examine  n  numU*r  ••  « 

Ih.  Kirk,  antl  I  have  lH»en  n«»tonUho<l  at  the  firmnr**  or  •» 

tin*  maxilla.     I  did  not  think  the  |M*rieemental  ro«i> 

tial  to  the  suiMM'SM  of  this  op. 

HMuarks  of  Prof  (fuilfonl. 

deprived  of  the  (M)Verin^.  It  "^ 

why  it  Hhould  not,  and  I  wouM  like  to  a*  - 
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scmpe  off  the  pericemental  tissue,  would  not  the  chances  be  as  fa- 
vorable for  the  operation  ? 

Dr.  Kirk I  think   not;  but  I   simply  speak  from  a  clinical 

standpoint,  and  not  from  any  theory  which  I  have.  Dr.  Younger 
has  had  several  teeth  implanted  in  his  own  mouth,  and  one  that  I 
saw  extracted  about  a  year  ago  was  much  absorbed  upon  one  side, 
and  was  altocrether  in  an  unfavorable  condition;  so  much  so  that 
I  thouoht  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  failure  had  it  been 
left  for  a  time.  Dr.  Younger  told  me  that  the  tooth  he  used  in 
that  case  had  a  defective  membrane.  A  microscopical  examination 
developed  the  fact  that  while  there  was  good  union  on  one  side  of 
the  root,  upon  the  other  absorption  had  made  deep  inroads  upon 
the  cementum.  While  I  do  not  have  any  faith  in  the  theory  that 
the  pericemental  membrane  is  in  any  sense  revitalized,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  the  idea  that  a  tooth  with  its  membrane  adherent  and 
perfect  is  a  source  of  less  irritation  to  the  tissues  when  introduced, 
and  the  process  of  healing  is  thereby  more  favored  than  it  would 
be  if  the  membrane  were  removed  or  imperfect. 

Dr.  Kingsbury — That  is  quite  an  important  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  but  I  think  still  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  no  more 
vitality  in  the  pericemental  membrane  than  there  would  be  in  the 
cementum  itself.  I  cannot  think  there  is  any  degree  of  vitality 
remaining  in  a  tooth  after  it  has  been  absent  from  the  mouth  for 
so  long  a  time,  and  in  the  line  of  experiment  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  try  scraping  off  the  membrane  of  the  root,  and  insert  it  in 
the  regular  way  by  Dr.  Younger's  method,  and  see  if  the  operation 
would  not  be  as  successful  as  with  it..  I  believe  it  would  be,  and 
if  it  would  not  be  I  could  not  favor  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Truman 
that  porcelain  would  work  at  all.  If  the  membrane  is  necessary, 
then  porcelain  could  not  be  used.  I  have  not  felt  like  going  into 
this  line  of  practice  myself,  and  the  chief  reason  is  that  I  have  not 
as  much  confidence  in  the  value  and  permanence  of  the  operation 
as  many  seem  to  have. 

Dr.  Guilford — I  would  like  to  remind  Dr.  Kingsbury  that 
sponge  has  no  life  in  it,  and  yet  it  fills  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  tissue. 

Dr.  Litch — I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Kirk's 
paper,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  certain  states  of  the  sys- 
tem that  would   make  the   operation  a  dangerous  one.     I  would 


f'f unity ivania  tUaU  Society.  &St 

Heh'Ci  vt>ry  earcriilly  my  pnticiil.  Umii^  c^nreftil  to  aToid  M>rolWI<NM 

coiHlitioiiH,  etc.     I  nin  not   fully  convinri'd  of  the   | 

tin*  o|uratl<»ii.      Wf  iiuiHt    nr:    •    '    r    tlint    *'      * 

pljKM*  in  cicatriciul  tinMije,  juii        .    iblc  to 

tiincft  melt  nwny.     Of  t-otirHC  you  miiMt  Uv 

-idt'rutiuii  ill  di'trrmiiiiti^  tlir  ofMTntion,  and  the  i  Ym 

iiotilicd   of  till*    iMiHHihU*    rif4k  mid   fAiliirr.      Thrrv   hm»  also  hr^o 

iDciitioiu'd  tilt' danger  of  fiitfriiiL'    tin*    uMlntin    in    tli«*  nuir  of  tbr 

Mc'UHpid  teeth.      It  would  rr'*iilt  in   intlanunat*"'    ■''  •' ••     '  — 

*r  tlio  autrnni,  an<l  nii^ht  produce  nrrroftiA.      • 
HarkcrH    \va8  performed   under  different   condition*,  ami.  ^»  Ur 
Kinirnhury  lian  remarked,  the  end  of  tlie  root  cut  ofT.and  n* 
I  tiiink  that  tlnit  condition  lar^^eiy  nccounti'*!  for  the  rmnlt. 
M()KNIN(;  SF>Sl()N.  JTNK  Ttii.  I§88. 
I'ai'kk  Kkau  hy  I)k.  W.  K.  >f  •    ••  ■    oj«  **  laa•!nrLAamt- 
^  lUjI." 
IM-    I    >-lOX. 

iJr.  (iuiljoni — The  only  tiling  we  can  do  with  n 

kind  JH  to  take  uf)  one  or  two  |>ointH  tli-  .  • 

One  of  these  pointn  is  in  regard  to  tin  i  ,:... 

a  preventive  or  corrective  methoil.     It  in  one  of  i 

requircH  the  lii^heMt  order  of  cultivated  Judgment,  and  al*o  •si- 
nce, becnuMc  if  it  in  done  Judiciounly  and  wiatdy,  it  la  one  of  the 

iM'st  thing's  that  ran  l»e  done:  ii       ' 

most  harmtul.      When  peopir  m-k  -  •»•». 

1  Hay   it  all  deiKrud**   upon   the   "iiri  „         '  mn 

poHtpone  the  extraction  of  n  tooth  until  we  can  •cr  what  th> 

are.  and    then,  if   neceHHury,  we  can  extract  ik     1> 

•^ometimeH  in  douht  nn  to  whether  they  nhonld  n 

fxtnul  the  tooth.      It   ii*  a  hanl  «|        ' 

know  what  to  dt»  alter  the  !ir'''  •- '^  i .. 

whirh  wantH  to  Ik*  earetullN  »  «>ne  I  '■ 

and  that  in  the  inhert*nt  force  of  nature,  a  t*K>lh  out  «f  .  «* 

iito  position   if  the  op|Kirtuiiity  ia  odbrvd.     It  oat 
r  removal  of  the  olintarle  in  iXn  way.     Th' 
I'HS  thirt  |M>Wrr  an  the  tMi«»pid    tn-lh        I'' 

111  the  mouth,  remove   tht*  l»i.  n-i     I     u 

plare.      It  in  the  inherent  foi  twmtm  tv»«l 

a  patient,  a  younj;  girl,  who  had  n  cuspid  (  t»*  atrt 
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of  line.  The  second  bicuspid  was  very  good,  and  the  molar  some- 
what bad.  I  said  I  would  extract  the  first  molar,  and  then  bring 
back  the  bicuspid,  and  draw  the  cuspid  into  place.  I  put  an 
appliance  on  the  second  bicuspid,  and  I  was  told  the  appliance  hurt 

so  much ligatures,  etc. — that  the  father  cut  it  off,  and  decided  to 

abandon  the  case.  About  two  years  after  that  she  came  back  to 
have  her  teeth  filled.  I  saw  a  beautiful  arch.  I  said.  Miss  A.,  3^ou 
have  been  to  a  dentist,  and  had  your  teeth  regulated.  She  answered, 
no.  I  asked  her,  have  you  had  nothing  done  to  bring  the  teeth  into 
place?  She  said,  no.  That  cuspid  tooth  had  forced  the  other  tooth 
back,  and  come  into  place.  I  make  this  point  to  show  the  inherent 
force  of  nature,  even  against  certain  obstacles.  There  often  is  diffi- 
cult}^ in  the  cuspid  teeth  where  they  do  not  erupt  into  line.  If  you 
can  preserve  a  space  for  them,  they  will  come  through  of  their  own 
accord.  If  we  give  nature  a  chance,  she  will  do  much  for  us,  and 
very  thoroughly. 

In  regard  to  interrupted  and  continuous  pressure.  Dr.  Magill 
prefers  the  interrupted.  I  have  studied  this  very  much,  and  I  have 
had  good  results  in  both  ways.  I  have  had  good  results  quicker 
with  the  continuous.  I  think  experience  shows  that  the  action  of 
the  metal  spring,  or  an3^thing  else  continuous  in  its  character,  will 
move  the  tooth  all  right.  I  find  that  in  continuous  pressure,  leaving 
out  soreness,  there  are  no  bad  effects. 

Dr.  Kingsbury — Where  the  inferior  incisors  come  anterior  to 
the  superior  incisors,  the  sooner  that  form  of  irregularity  is  reme- 
died the  better.  From  the  time  of  eruption  of  most  teeth — say  up 
to  the  period  of  ten  years — from  that  time  up  from  five  to  six  years 
there  is  an  enlargement  of  both  jaws  that  many  do  not  take  into 
account  in  considering  the  question.  While  there  maybe  a  crowded 
condition  of  the  teeth  at  ten  or  twelve  years,  five  or  six  years  after- 
ward this  irregularity  may  disappear.  I  regard  it  as  a  radical 
error  for  a  dentist  to  extract  a  cuspid  tooth  except  in  marked  cases 
of  irregularit3^  If  the  first  bicuspid  is  extracted,  there  is  usually 
no  difficulty,  with  the  enlarged  growth  of  the  jaw  during  the  suc- 
ceeding 3'ear,  in  bringing  the  cuspid  down  into  its  position.  In  a 
like  case  it  is  good  to  extract  a  second  bicuspid  to  meet  a  difficulty 
of  this  kind,  rather  than  the  first  one ;  because  the  second  is  more 
liable  to  caries  than  the  first.  In  all  cases  where  the  second  is 
extracted,  the  first  will  recede,  and  the  cuspid  come  into  position. 


Connectti  ut   i  alley  and  JJu^suchuMeUs  Ifr-ntal  " 

Or.  ChujH'in — I  waH  nlxjut  to  make  tbeimmc  nrmark^  that  Dr 
Kiii^Hbiiry   iniulc  wlit-n   In-  nrone  l^efort*  roe.     I  think 
inoHt  iiiiportant  chhch  that  cnll  for  the  interfrr 
wlun   the   Miiporlor  trrth  clonr    itiHi'le  of  the   i«>»»cr  Urth. 
'l«'toriijity  will  not  Iw  rtM-tifled  l»y  , .^•.     •     -    .,f  ^p*.  terlb,  auu  wai 
"iilv  Ix'  IiU't  bv  the  iutcTfiTrlU'c  of  • 
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Disct'Mioif  oif  Paper  Kkai>  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Htowkli^  ojr  "Tin  L*fl»  or  Curm 

Amalgam." 


i 


/^/ .  ii.  -1.  iiwjuc,  .New  Vork  rity  — I  iU* 
|>aiiMl,  I    Hhall   U'  alile   to   hjiy  aijytif:  •   -u    ih 
the  meeting.     I  did  think  while  th«  r  wu^  r 

i»at  w  hat  Hcemed  to  me  n  nlight  e\ 

:il   ini^ht,  perhaps,  be  corrected.     It  ih  true  thii'  r  anuiliniai 

iiHM  been   nHcd   for  many  yenrt  with  great  n\\  It 

has  alno  be»«n  .Hln)Wn   that  eert^iin  •4|K'eiineii««  mi   • 
pr«>vrn   tlninselve.H  destructive.     What   »»p  •    •"•  • 
and  what  are  nut,  I  am  unable  to  sav.     .M  < 
hhowi'd  me,  more  than  a  dozen  yearn  ago,  ' 
his  lather  put  in  twenty-two  yenni  pre%*ioii 
They  were  on  the  grinding   Hurfa«e'*  and 

hint    live  year**    I    have   »een  a  good    

that    bore  an  ap|H'arance,  an  fur  a«  d 

\yphoHphatc;  they  were  cup|H»<l  on  tl. 
in  true  that  copper  amalgam  will  not  tibrink.     It  i* 
palladium  will  not  nhrink.     It  ii*  not,  I  thi 

already  said,  that  rop|H'riH  in  !  "  '  'i».     ii  ,  .i-ii-  iu«  •%.. 

whih*  palladium — oUi'ofl'"  '-      •-  '■*•        ''    • 

true  that  chopper  may  Ih*  "        . 

uni  can  nearcely  Ih*  manipulated  in  any  other  way  bat 
that  contour  Idlings  can  Ih;  made  with  it.     When 
intennely  black 

There  was  our  mihuk    1*i     ■*'    -^■-"  '  -*--— '-'  ''t^- 

'  \c»«ption  to,  that  In-  i  .hiI.I  Ti.  • 
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has  called  "high  grade"  amalgam,  or  gold  filling.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  copper  amalgam  has  no  affinity  for  another  amalgam, 
and  that  if  union  does  take  place  it  is  purely  a  mechanical  one. 
If  it  is  anything  else  I  should  like  to  learn  it.  I  have  never  had 
an}^  amalgam  adhere. 

Another  thing  he  said  was  that  the  patient  should  be  cautioned 
not  to  bite  upon  copper  amalgam  fillings  for  several  hours.  I  think 
we  should  be  pretty  careful  not  to  put  any  amalgam  filling  into 
teeth  where  the  biting  surfaces  are  concerned.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  not  a  substance  we  can  safely  put  on  the  biting  surface,  or  where 
the  opposing  teeth  come  together.  The  amalgam  is  intensely  hard 
and  teeth  elastic,  and  I  have  seen  many  teeth  split  in  that  process 
Dr.  Stowell  alluded  to.  Perhaps  he  endeavored  to  make  the  same 
point  I  do.  Finally,  Dr.  Stowell  refers  to  the  antiseptic  properties 
of  copper.  Inasmuch  as  I  must  regard  all  the  bacterial  inhabitants 
of  the  mouth  as  scavengers,  I  earnestly  hope  that  copper  will  never 
be  used  in  the  mouths  of  our  patients,  relying  absolutelj^  upon  the 
independent  cleanliness  of  the  copper. 

Di\  S.  J.  Andres^  Montreal,  Canada — I  never  had  any  experi- 
ence in  using  copper  amalgam  except  when  I  was  a  young  man 
studying  the  profession  of  dentistry,  and  beginning  practice,  a 
great  many  years  ago.  The  only  thing  we  used  was  the  old 
"Spanish  Quarter,"  making  a  filling  that  stood  then,  and  will  now, 
better  than  anything  else.  I  have  seen  filling  that  had  been  in  the 
mouth  thirty-five  j^ears,  and  standing  firm.  I  think  that  in  the 
alloy  of  the  Spanish  quarter,  silver  and  copper  were  the  only  two 
metals  used. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Weagant^  Cornwall,  Conn. — I  had  the  honor,  last 
year,  at  Montreal,  of  reading  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  and  I 
think  covered  all  the  points  made  to-day ;  and  I  believe  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Stowell  in  ever34hing  he  said  upon  the  subject,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  I  agree  with  Dr.  Bogue  in  reference  to  making  ordinary 
amalgams  adhere  to  copper  amalgam.  The  only  way  is  to  intro- 
duce one  over  the  other.    They  will  not  adhere  to  copper  amalgam. 

In  reference  to  the  point  Dr.  Bogue  spoke  about,  the  copper 
looking  like  oxyphosphate  filling,  I  think  it  was  entirely  due  to 
impurities  in  the  amalgam.  That  has  been  my  experience.  If  the 
copper  amalgam  is  perfectly  clean,  I  do  not  think  an}^  such  condi- 
tion as  Dr.  Bogue  mentions  need  occur. 


C'onnrrticut  Vallei/  ami  M  tg  Itmtnl  s:rWw.*,-      %^\ 

Dr.  B.  A.  II.  (Htolirnjui,  New  York  City— In  rvfpinl  l« 

iim:ilt;aiij.  it  Hi-cni"*  niiiLnilnr  tluit  mo  nm   ■     ■        • 
it  ami  so  little;  ii^aiiiHt  it.     The  result  i-.  ,....,  ,  i,,  ti. 

^ioii  an;  likely  to  run  into  it  to  f^rt  out  of  th.  il.  , 

Ih*  that  co|>|MT  anial^nrn  in  a  tliiu  f^ermiridc  t4> 

an  only  Htop  where  it  toiicheM ;  niid  if  a  |N.Tiion  in  i. 
li-eth  may  ilecay  where  the  amalgam  «|im'h  not  t<iuch,  »tiil  X\ 
friil  when  they  reaeh   that  envity.untl  the  eo|»|HT  •iiiiilg!i 

top  it   from  ^oin;;  under  it.     I   allude  to  |>t>. .-.  w)..r 

<>p|>er  amalizum  in  a  |>OHterior  cnvity  of  ans 
.'iy  —  and    then    if,    tVoni     unclcAnly    hnhitA    of   the    |Mir 

uvity  forni.H  decMiyn  on  the  lin<xuinl  A«*|KM't.  and  biirrown  along  tli« 
niar<:in  of  the  ^uni.  and   then  under  that   Ailing,  in  the  r« 
time  the  patient    will  romc   baek  with  the  lillinu'  Ioomv      It 
iieeeMHary  to    take   that    tilling   out   and  refill  thnt   !<».•!,    i 
which  is  difllcult  for  unto  do,  for  the  lUlin^  is  no  liani 
is  not  original  with  me:  it  was  madu  hy  Horoe  other  .  %n,  IkiI 

I    think   it  in  a  well  t-aken  i>oint  to  wnni  \\n  thnt  wbvii  wv  tlu  anv 
thiuLT  (>r  this  kind,  to  look  out  for  t'       '    nU. 

I   have   not   hud    much   e\p<  ''•  ..;   u**!"''   '-'•pp«r  analfpui 

Miynelf.      I  have  only  used  I)r.  L  ".  of  ll.  u.     If  hai  not 

uou^li   mercury  to  make  a  stopping.     I   iindcmtand  I>r.  I 
puts  it    under  a  hydraulic   preMH,  ^ctA  out  the  inrruury.and  Ibra 
litMitH  it  up. and  tluMi  renewM  the  pri  'f  it  th'  ••.    In  ' 

way  the   ipnuitity  of  mercury  is    n-Mii<i-«t  to  a  Uhiihikiiu,  ami  ^^u 
h:i\r  to  add  mercury  to  it  to  put  it  in. 

Ill  regard  to  facing;  the  Oiling,  yott  cannot  work  amalgmm  a|*on 
It  well  or  use  foil  upon  it,  but  you  can  burnish  Watt's  cry^tjil  . 

iito  it.     Whether  that  givew  n  ^\)o*\  color  I  havr  not  had  liaw  to 
iin<l  out. 

hr.J.JL  A'lV/t/fr,  Lawrence,  .M"--       \  brother  of  m*"-    ••-•«i» 
years  older  than   m\j»ilf,  one  of  i  ii«r  pract!tinn« 

Hampshire — even   when  amal(;ani   was   under  a 
stuck  to  his  own  ex|H*rience,  and  fllUnl  teeth  with  1 

luive  now  in  my  mouth  flllin^n   thnt  tie   put  in  — iuAd«    ; 
dollars — that  have   U'eii    in   there  n'       *    •■"^*  '  .-hi.  # 

portions  of  the  teeth  h»\e  U'cli  lilli  ..  ^>  ••'^«' 

tilled   with   soft    ^old.  which  were  not  i 
a^'M.      I    then    had    them  lllletl  with  ox\pl  <*,  oO  MroMil  of 
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their  getting  old  and  frail.  As  far  as  amalgam  is  concerned,  I 
think  it  makes  a  good  filling. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Clapp,  Westfield,  Mass.— I  have  very  little  experi- 
ence with  copper  amalgam.  I  have  used  it  a  little  for  perhaps 
eighteen  months,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it. 

Dr.  W.  X.  Sudduth,  Philadelphia— This  is  a  practical  discus- 
sion which  is  almost  entirely  out  of  my  sphere,  yet  the  question 
was  raised  regarding  the  germicidal  properties  of  copper  amal- 
gam. I  have  made  a  few  tests  in  that  regard,  and  my  judgment  is 
that  its  germicidal  properties  are  very  low  indeed.  Certain  con- 
ditions may  be  brought  about  by  which  chemical  changes  will  take 
place, and  in  that  case  it  may  have  slight  power  as  a  germicide;  but 
as  a  dependent  I  think  its  value  is  more  due  to  non-shrinkage  and 
adaptability,  by  which  it  forms  a  perfect  stopping  for  teeth,  thus 
preventing  entrance  of  the  micro-organisms  into  the  cavity. 

Dr.  G.  A.  MaxfieU^  Holyoke,  Mass. — I  am  a  little  disap- 
pointed in  the  way  the  discussion  has  progressed,  as  I  was  in 
hopes  we  would  get  a  little  more  of  the  practical  experience  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  have  had.  In  my  practice  I  want  to  use 
what  is  the  best  material,  whether  copper,  gold  or  common  alloy. 
I  have  not  used  copper  amalgam  very  long.  Dr.  Weagant  gave  us 
an  excellent  paper  at  Montreal  last  summer,  and  since  then  I  have 
experimented  somewhat  with  it.  I  took  his  formula  and  made 
some  for  myself.  I  found  I  had  an  amalgam  which  was  much 
the  same  as  some  that  has  since  been  placed  on  the  market,  which 
— after  heating  and  crushing  in  a  mortar — forms  a  dry  powder, 
and  we  have  to  add  more  mercury  to  it.  If,  however,  you  heat  it 
up  three  or  four  times,  and  work  it  thoroughly,  it  makes  a 
very  plastic  filling,  showing  that  there  is  plenty  of  mercury  in 
the  filling.  The  trouble  was  that  we  broke  up  the  crystals  by 
grinding  in  the  mortar.  If  we  can  keep  that  crystallization,  and 
not  break  it  up,  we  get  an  amalgam  that  will  set  very  readily, 
perhaps  in  ten  minutes. 

Now,  as  regards  using  it  in  combination  with  other  alloys,  I 
have  done  this  :  Use  a  matrix  and  hammer  it  in  as  well  as  pos- 
sible with  bibulous  paper,  and  then  I  take  my  other  alloy  and  put 
it  in  the  same  way.  It  may  be  a  mechanical  union,  but  the  fillings 
remained  solid.     I  cannot  say  how  long  they  will  last,  for  it  is  only 


Connecticut  I'alieij  and  Mni-n-  ffj"  ftM  J/>ntai  ^  i: 

nino  iiiontlifl  Hinro  I  l»o^nn  iiHin^  tUo  combination:  but  I  wmw  *i.iw. 
IfiHt  week  tlint  liml   \>cvu  plnccfl   in  nine  months  Affo  that  «rr«  mm 

olirl  nH  wlirn  put  in  the  month.     Tbr  niloy  on  tl 
(hiintrrd  color.     There  i«  n  M/u-k  nhmle  when*  thi- 
ilors  not  ^o  lip  into  tJie  other  nn1nl^Ilnl.     In  t*"""-^ 
ainah^am   quick   nettinf^.  I    And    thnt   if  von 
hiihhlc,  tlien  you  hnve  n  very  clr^'  nmnL 

Dr.  S,  S.  Stowell,  IMttHflehl.  Mfu«fi.— i   wieh  to  My  a  woni  In 
(U'lriice  of  my  pa|H'r.     In  rcL'arcl  to  the  t«'  ilT  «>f  Xhr^^r  trni! 

gaiuH  with   f)th»T  .'illoys.  my  ex|M'rience   hn-    in.h    the  ^tiinr  ;»•  l»r 
Maxtiel^l's.     Whctlicr  there  in  a   |n'rfe<'t    union  of  m.  t  il  I  im 
prepared  to  hav.     I  only  know  I  have  mnde  the  c 
without  any  failure   or  Apparent  He|mmtion  of  tb«  top  fh>in  th« 
I  simply  know  I  have  no  failures  of  that  kind  that  h     • 
.iiu   umh'r  my  i>bser\ation  :  and  in  rei;«rd  !••    '  bvcomin;; 

rainilarand  cup-shnpiMl,  a.n  I>r.  !'■■"••    '••■'-  ••>-  ....-f  .  U'm 

liat,  wluii  that   nsiilt   followed 

ition  of  amalj^ams.     Thin  anuil^am  mriy  Ix*  heate<l  ami  ru 
a  mortar,  and  l>ecome  an  dry  an  finnd ;  and  you  begin  to  tbink  tbat 
there  in  not  Hulllcient  mercury.     The  HurpluM  of  ? 
:md,  if  you  add  any,  there  will  Ik?  tijo  much.    If  \ 
the  Hpoon  and  heat  the  amalgam  a^ain.  v<>ii  •  <oi  ■ 
plastic  amal}^am. 

Ill    re;;ard   to  the  introduction  of  thi«  cop|ier 

cneral   umc  of  it    in  this  coiintry^-one  dealer  toUl 
that,  four  year**  a^o,  he  im|M»rti'd  fr 
.'iinalLrnm.      His  men  on  the  road  t«M.rv  ■ 

Irnlists,  and   they  »lid  not  want    it.      He  i 

\vo    liiindred   ounces  of   cop|H*r  anml^nm  annunllv       I:     i"*  i    *  * 

\tensively  in  this  day  of  renenrch  and  atlvaneement,  there  ma«l  \» 

•  imething  in  it. 

/>r.  E.  A.  //oj/iir— i»r.  Mow 
tisin;;  two  hiindr«>d  ounces  of  coj.j.. 
•  >r   the  were  sohl.      I    think  thnt    i> 

We  arc  a  little  too  apt  lo  tbink  of  tbe  U»l  »•• 
run    afler  it    poHHihly  too  fatt     Now,  wblle   I  did 
majority  ui»til  a  few  yean*  n  ^ 

};randfatlier  so   far  a^  »    >-  •  • 

Stowrll    speaks  of  a    t.;.......^  '    '    ^ 
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liend  what  he  means.  If  he  means  a  cavit,y  shaped  like  a  well,  not  a 
well-sliaped  cavity,  I  can  better  understand  him.  Filling  a  posterior 
cavity  open  on  two  sides  is  a  different  thing.  In  the  former  case  I 
can  readily  understand  how  he  would  get  a  combination  filling  that 
w^ould  show  no  disintegration  between  the  two  different  metals ; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  a  posterior  proximal  cavity,  I  cannot  see 
how  a  filling  would  adhere  or  cohere  with  that  amalgam,  and  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  how  to  do  that  thing. 

Dr.  Stowell  speaks  of  faulty  manipulation  of  copper  amalgam 
being  the  cause  of  cupping.  He  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  saying 
that  fourteen  years  ought  to  give  one  some  experience  in  manipu- 
lation ;  but  I  have  had  these  fillings  go  back  on  me,  and  I  wish  to 
Q'ive  a  word  of  warning.  I  do  recognize  the  great  value  of  it  in 
many  places  where  other  materials  would  be  inadmissible.  In  all 
places  hidden  from  view,  where  thermal  changes  would  not  be  felt, 
there  use  copper,  unless  in  proximal  cases,  where  3^ou  cannot  get  it 
out  again.     There  I  should  want  to  use  something  else. 

I  prepare  copper  amalgam  exactly  as  Dr.  Maxfield  has  described ; 
and  if  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  mercury  in  it,  it  becomes,  in 
my  mortar,  soft,  although  it  ma}^  be  so  porous  and  granular  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  that  copper  into  a  mass.  I  then  place  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  Fletcher's  copal  varnish,  so  as  to  stick  it 
in — in  the  tooth,  of  course.  Then  I  put  in  my  copper  amalgam 
quite  soft.  The  balance  is  squeezed  out  as  hard  as  I  can  get  it,  and 
if  that  does  not  satisfy  me,  I  heat  crystal  gold  in  my  alcohol  lamp, 
and  put  on  the  surface  until  I  have  sponged  out  with  the  gold  all 
the.  mercury  I  can  get  out.  I  then  burnish  the  amalgam,  and  then 
have  it  almost  as  hard  as  I  w^ant. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Andres — I  have  seen  somewhere  the  assertion  that 
the  use  of  gold  in  any  shape  to  absorb  mercury  from  an  amalgam 
filling  would  injure  it.  I  have  used  Watt's  crystal  gold  for  nearly 
two  3'ears  to  take  up  the  surplus  mercury.  If  it  injures  the  fill- 
ing I  have  been  using  it  wrongly,  and  I  should  like  to  be  set  right. 

Dr.  Bogue — It  will  cause  the  filling  to  shrink. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Werner,  Boston,  Mass. — Some  one  has  expressed 
the  idea  that  he  is  not  a  "copperhead"  to  new  things.  It  is  the 
superficial  theorist  who  takes  the  profession  so  readil}^  Because 
it  is  200  oz.  it  should  have  no  weight  with  the  young  men.     I  have 
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not  lifted  the  article,  nnd  niii  pretty  mjre  1  ^hnll  not  antil  I  htmt 
more  of  it,  nnd  I  think  tlie  yoiini;  men  fthoiild  be  CAutionrH. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Sfou'rll.—\  hftv..     '  '  • 

line  it  when  the  teeth  fire  hnni  ^       ;  ..  •  ..ini.ii»rj 

A  thin^  I  ronlrl  not  ACconipliMh  in  nny  other  >^  fHb  tfiAt  krr 

ehiilky  and  Hofl,  iind  neem  to  defy  our  be*it  eflbrtii  by  othrr  m 

/>r.  O.  A.  MaxfiM — In  rej^nnl  to  the  200  oi.  of  copper  n?   > 
^:ini,  I  think  ji«  n  rule  our  profennion  \n  very  connen-tlWe.     T 
)iMx  heen  n  sirvwX    prcjiidirc  » 

Mack.      I  w:m  of  the    Hunir    .-iMiiM-n.  .i.i.i    .-...lu.i  | 

hi'ani  Dr.  Wejijjjftiit'H  paper  hint  year.     I  think 
hron;;ht  a!>out  Hiich  a  larpc  wile  of  ropper  an. 
nient  of  I>r.  Miller.     He   made  n  nerieii  of  xtry  rareftil  tc«tii.  ami 
dcMnonHtruted   that   eop|>er  amalgam   wan  the  only  (lllin{;  aniuod 
^vlli('h    the   Lnim««  will    not  live.     I   think   the  profe^uinn    will  uke 
that  as  reliable.     There   arc    very  few   of  uh  who  e»n    ••"»'-■    »t-..K» 
tcstH.     We  have  ^ot  to  jjo  !>y  teaehem.     If  Ihoy  are 
can  then  adopt  the  different  niaterialH.     We  do  not  know  how  > 
of  our  patients  ch'an  their  teeth,  and  we  mtiMt   tn>At  their  teeth  IB 
Hiich  a  way  that  the  jjerms  will  not  Btart  ck»oay  af^ain. 

/>/*.  (i.  t\  Wntem,  Boston,  Mann.  —  I  have  r 
those  who  have  spoken  of  this  cop|M'r  amnl;;nii 
into  the  hand  and  work  it.     One  Htntemeiit  ma<i>  « 

were  impurities  in  the  annil^am,  then  it  would  not  «tJind  « •  \^  «C 
is  the  reftult  of  working  amalgam  in  the  hand  !    Your  haml  f 

pores,  more  upon   the   palmar  surface  tliAO  on  the  1 

which  are  alfected  hy  altenitions  of  preiMurr.  'In.  ^mmi*  are 
thus  l»rou;^ht  into  a  slate  of  active  M'<*relion.  and  lh«  •  fT.if  iiiAtta«r 
of  the  body  is  thrown  to  the  surface.     Von  nu*  m  \ 

amalgam  earlM>nic  acid,  and   |H*rha|Mi  earlMU)  id  and  per 

sodium,  and  possibly  chloride  of  lUMlium,  and  i» 
It   certainly  is  not   a   pure  iiiaj»ii  y«»u   are   p' 
I  never  mix   amali^am   in   my  hand.  ItecauM*    ^ 
ol»tain  a  pure  mass  ju  that  way. 

Dr.  I).  IK  PrafHxhj,  Stoneham,  Maaii.— I  will  ••>•,  In  a; 

Dr.  Watem,  that   if  he   will  cover  the  hand  wUh  robber  'l^- 

cover  the  linger  with   kitl,  the  dlltlculty  tnr-  '  caa  bp  c 

overcome. 

(TobcramiataMl.] 
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SACCHARINE. 
This  newly  discovered  quintessence  of  sweetness  is  now  be- 
ing largely  used  in  the  arts  and  medicine,  and  gives  evidence  of,  in 
time,  becoming  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  open  market  with 
sugar.  It  has  already,  in  some  places,  supplanted  glucose  in  the 
manufacture  of  confectionary.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a  sweeten- 
ing agent  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  by  the  Germans,  so  much  so 
that  the  English  papers  are  advocating  its  use  in  England,  as  the 
German  article,  so  made,  can  be  sold  much  cheaper  in  England  than 
the  home-made  article,  and  is  thereb^^  undermining  them  in  their 
own  market.  Its  place  in  our  pharmacopoeia  is  not  as  yet  estab- 
lished. It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  animal 
economy,  and  it  was  this  supposed  characteristic  that  caused  it  to 
be  hailed  as  an  excellent  agent  in  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus.  It 
was  also  said  to  act  very  happily  by  internal  administration  in 
cases  where  there  was  a  tendency  to  ammoniacal  change  in  the 
urine  in  chronic  cystitis.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  when 
persistently  taken  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  very  apt  to  intervene, 
and  that  care  must  be  observed  in  its  administration.  It  is  elim- 
inated from  the  bodj^  by  the  kidneys  unchanged,  and  the  faeces  of 
patients  taking  saccharine  do  not  ferment  easily,  nor  does  putre- 
factive changes  set  in  as  soon  as  in  other  cases.  There  can  be  no 
question  regarding  its  antiseptic  qualities ;  but  the  modus  operandi 
has  not  as  yet  been  determined.  The  most  plausible  explanation 
is  that  it  forms  an  unsuitable  culture  media.  It  is  said  to  be  non- 
fermentable,  and  has  the  property  of  preventing  lactic  acid 
fermentation;  also  prevents  the  inversion  of  starch  into  glucose, 
and  therefore  forms  a  good  addition  to  our  tooth  powders  and  washes, 

PHYSICAL    APPEARANCE    AND    CHARACTERISTICS. 

Saccharine  is  a  pearly  white  powder  of  a  low  crystalline  struc- 
ture belonging  to  the  monoclinic  sj^stem.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot,  and  freely  so  in  boiling  water;  but 
it  is  precipitated  again  upon  cooling.  When  in  solution  it  gives 
an  intensely  sweet  taste,  which  is  not  perceived  so  distinctly  when 
the  powder  is  placed  upon  the  tongue.  The  solution  is  strongl}^ 
acid,  and  by  neutralizing  it  with  potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate 
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tlif  Hiiid  iniiy  he  nmdc  to  Like  up  a  Urger  |>er  r«*nt.  of  thr  rlniir>  ^i 

which  Hc|mratC'H  apiin  upon  ncidiiUtioii.     SuccIia! 

ble  ill  alcohol  hikI  fairly  ho  in  rthor.     The  \t*>y  ' 

iiiilikr   bitUT  aliiioiiilH.  which  iH   intciiniUtMl   I  .*.-.* 

tiincH  Hwcetcr  than  cane  HUj^ar,  having;  thi*  pnij  nitniv' 

a  dirttinctly  nwcct  taMte  to  70,000  timen  it«  oini  IhiIK  of  ll 

Kii^lish   niaiiiifactiire  it  in  qnantiticH,  putting;  it  up  In  one  tmnr^ 

packa^cH,  and   fiirniMhin^  a  Hniail   liorn  n\nKm  Xh»i  will  lift  •Uiiit 

one-half  j»rain,  wliich   ix  all   that  i**  nciMilctl  to  =        •  '  trm 

or  coilVc.     Some  iKTsonx  f*oon  tire  of  itn  p«*i ••  t 

taste,  which  Heenis  to  jjrow  more  and  more.     Thii*  n* 

itH  ((iinliten  arc  more  intenHiHefl  ah  it  in  cliliitc<l.     The  -  ■>( 

Miccharine  to  tooth  powdtTH  and  waHhcfl  in  the  Atn*n)(th  <>f 

to  the  ounce  will  iindouhtcdly  have  a  I" 

lactic  acid  fernicntatioii.  and  thun  hav«   ..i.    >.< 

cay.     There  is  no  <|ueHtioii  Imt  that  it  will  i 

into  UHc  an  an  adulteration  for  su^ar.     All  should,  th'  be 

familiar  with  the  tests  for  the   pure  arti(>le.     We  have  <  \  m 

few  tents  which  we  here  api>eiid. 

TBSTH    »X»R    SA«  n  K, 

■  It   fuHes  at  aliout  302     F.  ;   h!  1  ........  •.T.f;i..it.>  r.lT  ..» 

poni'Iain    it   emits  a   distinctly    |h  i 

alniondn  or  esMc^nce  of  mirhane,  and   finally   bum*  away  ^ 

leaving  a   residue;  a  white  rt^sidue  woultl   be  eridence  of  t 

adulterations. 

Koiir  ^railiH  «»f  s'lcrliarnir  Hlimii'i  miiitr  ^ 
a^italcil   in   a  tcfittuU'  with  J  drachms   of  <  • 
acid  ;  u|)on  gently  heating  this  H<dutioii  it  •- 

an  ensuing  brown  or  d:irker  color  wouhl  indicate  an  ad  of 

-mjarrt  or  other  organic  adulterants. 

\\\  ailditional  test    for  the  'ii  of    .  "•  •'* 

III   'ii«^snlvin|^  i    ijrains  of  the   •*:». .  ..  ..  t- ' 

liquor  p«»tassie,  wliich    shoiiUl   remain  • 

I  »  minuten.     The  same  Htdiition.  when  mixwl  *» 

i't'h I ing's  icHi  Solution  and  heat«Hl,  nhould  not  mid^r  •  bt 

turbidity  ;  else  ^ni|>e  or  milk  sugar  \n  indi« 

"   hi   nnirt    h.    .Viilim.  -••  fm:*f..rv   ..f   **<* 


liiriiie,  respectively  a  *♦ 
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sweetened  with  saccharine,  the  following  simple  test  is  recom- 
mended :  A  test-tube,  pointed  and  open  at  the  lower  end  (a  glass 
springe  answers  best),  containing  about  I  fluid  ounce,  is  closed  at 
the  lower  orifice  by  a  piece  of  cork  or  rubber  and  is  filled  with  the 
coarsely  powdered  sugar  to  be  tested  ;  the  tube  charged  with  the 
sugar  is  then  filled  with  ether  and  is  left  standing  for  about  one 
hour ;  then  the  lower  orifice  is  opened  and  the  ether  allowed  to  flow 
ofl*  into  a  small  porcelain  capsule  ;  by  placing  this  on  a  moderately 
warm  place  the  ether  evaporates,  leaving  any  traces  of  saccharine 
behind,  which  is  best  and  very  perceptibly  recognized  b}^  its  ex- 
tremely sweet  taste.  It  may  further  be  recognized  by  fusing  in 
the  capsule  containing  the  ether  residue,  at  a  ver}^  gentle  heat,  a 
few  grains  of  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  part 
of  potassium  nitrate  ;  subsequently  the  fuse  is  heated  to  redness. 
The  residue,  when  cold,  is  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and 
the  filtered  solution  is  tested  with  a  few  drops  of  test-solution  of 
barium  chloride.  An  ensuing  white  turbidity  of  barium  sulphate 
would  prove  the  presence  of  saccharine,  which  forms  at  such  in- 
cineration sulphuric  acid,  whilst  no  other  sulphates  possibl}^  con- 
tained in  the  sugar  would  be  extracted  by  ether," 

THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  UNION 

MEETING. 

It  was  our  first  visit  to  the  Hub,  and  we  were  cordially  greeted 
and  entertained  throughout  our  stay.  The  meeting  was  a  most  de- 
cided success  in  a  social  as  well  as  in  a  scientific  way.  The  people 
of  New  England  surely  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  entertaining.  It  is 
said  that  they  make  acquaintances  slowly,  but  ncA^er  forget  a  friend. 
With  the  remembrance  of  the  pleasant  time  had  by  them  as  the 
guests  of  the  Montreal  Society  last  year,  they  planned  an  elaborate 
and  thoroughly  enjoyable  return  visit.  The  weather  was  auspicious 
the  entire  week.  Every  minute  of  which  was  occupied,  either  with 
clinics,  papers,  exhibits  or  excursions,  each  vieing  with  the  other 
to  claim  the  time  of  those  in  attendance.  The  work  of  the  several 
committees  was  thoroughly  done,  not  a  single  hitch  occurring  in 
the  entire  programme. 

The  social  part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  first,  an  informal 
reception  at  the  Brunswick,  Tuesday  evening,  followed  by  an  ele- 
gant lunch.     The  hosts,  with  their  ladies  to  the  number  of  100, 
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received  the  Cnimdiaii  dcntiHtH  nml  their  la<lii*<i.  numtx  ririL'   lO  ..r 
more.     Tlie  whole  evening  wim  Mpent  in  m  way  • 

ill   linnds  n  cordial  aeqiiiiiiitancf*  with  <*mch  ot 

leiitistH  preHent   wvvv  Drn.  S.  J.  AiidreM,  J.  A.  1 

•  i.  W.  Lovrjoy,  Alfred  MrDmnnid  and  A.  Hr  .—  .  ;  >,\  M 
A.  W.  Ilyiidinaii  and  \,.  W.  Dowlin,  Sli.  rl  t^t ,  |V  ii 
Wiai^ant,  Cornwall,    I*.  1^.;    Heacock.  \\>  .  Ont 

< Quebec;  C.  N.  Pierce  and   W.  X.  Sndduth  of  IMiiln  i    i; 

N'ol.le  and   0.  I'.  Hickling  ol   WaHhin^ton.  D.  \\\  J.  H.  I, 

A.  n«»j;iir.  (1.  S.  Allan  antl   M.  L.  lUn-in  of  New  York  i» 

Cook  of  Brooklyn;  .1.   IJ.    Prrncott  of  M »...,,.,     \-     i-  i 

CurtiH  of  Hrunswick,  Mr.;  Thonian   K  i   the  \* 

I].  Hacon  of  I'orland,  Me. ;  L.  C.  Tnylor  and  .1.  McMnnii*  of  II .. : 
ford,  Conn.;    F.  Searle  and  (\  T.  Stockwell  of  Sprii  W.  H. 

•lone.H  of  Northampton,  Mann.;  J.  H.  Kidder  of  I^«»r«:  M 

K.  S.  (taylord  of  Nrw  Il.ivtii.  Conn. ;  and  William  H     ' 
NMice.  11.  1.   After  dinnrr s[)«fchi"*  were  diM|»en«..-.!  w  i* 
onahle  honr,  an  l>c'litttHl  the  memhcrs  of  a  du 
illin^,  the  jjuents  retired  to  reMt  feeling  on  iftMKi  term*  with  i 

llOrttH. 

All  memluTs  and  'jnrHls  wrn- *•! 
an  o|M'n  Mi*sam«*  to  many  point**  of  .....  ..  - 

of  Kine  ArtH,  HoHton  Society  of  Natnral  Hi- 

•  f  (lettyHbur^  and  Hnnker  Hill.     Them*  the  f^tienia  w 
'  «    :it  odd  timen. 

\V«'dnesday  afternoon  cnrn  were  in  r  *  in  fr 

lJriin'*wick   for  an  eXiMirnion  to  C.-n^  '      '  t.      i  nder  tl» 

«»r   I»r.H.   AndrewH  and    Tafl,  of  Cat...  •    »' "'^ 

licinenway  (tymnaHinin,  wlu*re  a  ithort  t 

till*  Mum))erleHH  applianeen  for  phyNienI  tmining.     On  dt 

were  j^iveii  a  peep  into  the  "  trophy  room."  where  the  §»• 

and  emhirins  <»f  IlarvanCH  atheletic  ' 

.Memorial  Hall  was  nr\t  viMited.     li  »^  >>  »••• 

Harvard's  graduate**  who   fell   in   the  Ir  ii       It 

into  ehapel  and  meHM-nMim.  which  latter  i«  a  pi 

to   llarvard'a  popnlation,  iKHmuae  of  the  fart  that  heir  Ul»  l»     » 

^iiltMtantial  iu>urishment  i»«  dii»|H«n»HM4.      | 

taken  to  Mee  the  lihniry.  chemi-        '   '  »   •   ' 

of  nnncraU  in  MovUton  Hall.      A  ^ -  ^  m^.l 
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Agissiz  Museum,  and  afterwards  to  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archieolog}'  and  Ethnology.  The  party  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  in  a  few,  well-chosen  words.  All  were  highly 
pleased  and  captivated  by  the  genial  professor's  untiring  efforts  to 
explain  the  object  and  contents  of  the  museum,  and  his  kind  atten- 
tion will  long  be  remembered  as  an  important  part  of  the  pleasant 
excursion.  The  collection  of  skulls  is  very  large,  and  the  teeth  of 
A^ariouS  ages  were  examined  with  much  interest  by  the  visitors. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  finer  collection  in  existence,  and  all  felt  that 
man}'  days  could  be  profitably  spent  in  their  examination.  The 
hour  of  departure  came  only  too  soon,  and  we  tore  ourselves  away 
from  viewing  decay  in  facto  to  study  it  in  causo  in  the  evening, 
by  listening  to  Dr.  Allan's  paper  and  looking  at  the  beautiful  slides 
exhibited  by  means  of  the  stereoptican,  and  which  formed  one  of 
the  very  many  pleasant  features  of  the  week's  entertainment. 

downer's  landing  and  the  clam  bake. 

Thursday  afternoon  a  trip  down  the  harbor  had  been  planned. 
Again  cars  were  in  readiness  in  front  of  the  Brunswick,  which  were 
soon  filled  b}^  some  three  hundred  of  the  members,  guests,  and 
their  ladies.  After  a  circuitous  drive  past  the  most  prominent 
buildings  the  Battery  wharf  was  reached,  and  all  boarded  the  steamer 
'^  Stanford,"  and  we  glided  out  into  the  pride  of  all  Boston.  In 
the  inner  bay  the  white  caps  were  still  running,  the  result  of  a 
storm  the  previous  night ;  and  before  Fort  Warren  was  reached 
more  than  one  face  had  grown  a  shade  or  two  paler.  A  landing 
was  made  and  a  visit  to  the  fortifications  was  greatly  appreciated. 
The  stiff  breeze  on  terra  firma  served  to  steady  the  nerves  of  those 
who  had  found  it  rather  uncomfortable  on  the  water.  The  next 
stop  was  at  Downer's  Landing,  where  a  clam  bake  had  been  pro- 
vided. Downer's  Landing  is  the  property  of  the  Downer  estate, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Littig,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  heirs.  The  genial 
doctor  and  family  spend  their  summers  there,  and  were  present  to 
welcome  the  visitors.  It  is  quite  a  favorite  temperance  resort,  no 
liquors  of  any  sort  being  allowed  on  the  premises.  The  buildings 
and  grounds  are  well  kept,  and  everything  done  to  make  the  visitor 
comfortable  while  there.  The  dinner  over,  some  time  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  grounds  and  quietly  chatting.  The  return  whistle  came 
all  too  soon.     It  had  been  intended  to  take  in  some  of  the  principal 
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lmr)H»r  public  iiiHtitiitiotiH,  hut  on  Account  of  tlir  ri*M|rli  •mm  \% 
given  ii|).     The  cli.'iiriii.'in  of  the  committee  on  cm  !• 

Shephrnl, '*iii«!    it  wjm  ji  |  "  ii,  nml 

woiilil  \h'  jliHcomlorte*!  l»\  .xj. .......   .i.  n<iiihl  y 

leiitl}'  fuiiml   the  Hiii;;le  ilKlividiinl,  for  we  enh 

ibout  7  P.M.,  fcelin;;  thnt  nn  enJoyAhle  nfteriiiMui  . 

I*erhnpH  one  of  tlie  niont   pleaiuint  featuriMi  of  the  union  n  •    ■ 

\u\i,   WAH  the  prcHeiitation   to   Dr.   Fkvius  Scarle  of  a  bm' 

bound   copy  of  the  full   pro^rnmme  of  the  \'\  .  nf  tiM 

CouiR'cticut    VnUev    I>enl:il    Soeietv.   field   »t    ^  .Maa**.. 

()cl«»l)er  1',  1«h7.      It  will   be  reineniUred  thnt  ii    ..  id  lirrn 

pre|)arud  for   Dr.  Searlc,  uiid  wn^  eiirried  out   with   •  ^ocre**, 
iH  followH : 

After  the  readinj^  of  his  pa|»er,  entitled  "  Ueiro*|>rrt,  • 
KetlectionH   Bused    upon    Kx|MTien<'eit  and   OhiK*r%'ation«  of    > 
^'eairt  «»f  Dental  Practi<e,"  the  di**. 
•  f  eon^ratulalor>   »|K'echeH  and   tL 
who    were    unable  to    attend.     Tie 
speeches  nuule,  some  forty  in  all,  wen*  preJH»rred  br  lh« 
l>r.  .Maxlleld,  who.  in  acconlance  with  a  re<»ohition   |iA«*e«i  br  llM 
Society,  had  had   them   hand.Hoinely  iNiund   in  a   U 
written  volume.  U'arini:   upon  it**   rover  the  • 
ted  to  Dr.  F.  Searle    by    the    C'onneetieut    Vu..    . 
I>r.  Searle  in  ju»tly  proud  of  the   ^ifl.a*  he   well  n 
lorn  eonjes  to  memU'rH  of  the  profennion  to  reach  - 
perience   in    active    practice,  and  the  wtirtU  oi  u  wo  ix 

»\ten<led.  prepared   in    Hueh    p«  'd  and 

Inil    to    beeome  a  valuable    heiii..  ...  ''•    **  ' 

iiauu-  in  more  to  Ik;  preferretl   than    n 
lud  Dr.  Searle  Hurely  hat  one,  if  the  testimony  of  I 
titionern  ean  Ik*  relietl  upon. 

THK  KX II I  HIT. 
Throuj?h  the  untiriujj  elfortn  of  Dn».  Ilomlio  C   MrrrtAin  A«d 
\\     K.  Paj^e,  Secretary  of  the   (.'ommittee  on  K\ 
>truetive    exhibit   wan   brought  t«-  ' '  ' 

the    Hedentary   nature  of  their   - 
tlu'  numufaeturers :  but  de|M'nil 
ti»  their  door«*  bv  the  tbaleiH.        \ 
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men  who,  in  most  instances  are  manufacturers  also,  has  been  devel- 
oped. They  have  put  drummers  upon  the  road,  and  sample  cases 
are  carried  into  ever}^  hamlet  and  village  where  there  is  an}^  proba- 
bility of  selling  a  bill  of  goods.  This  arrangement  has  been  agree- 
able and  advantageous  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  profitable  to 
the  dealer.  A  dentist's  time  forms  his  most  valuable  stock  in 
trade.  His  working  hours  are  limited,  and  his  earnings  go  on  only 
when  he  is  attending  to  business;  consequently  he  has  very  little 
time  to  run  around  looking  up  bargains,  and  as  a  result  the  pro- 
fession has  come  to  depend  upon  a  few  dealers  for  their  supplies. 
And  why  a  few  ?  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  supply  and 
demand  would,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  govern  competition  in 
the  open  market, and  so  it  would  in  the  dealings  between  an 3^  other 
profession  and  the  trade.  But  in  tlie  matter  of  dental  supplies  an 
organization,  offensive  and  defensive,  has  been  formed  by  the 
leading  dealers  and  manufacturers  to  keep  up  prices  and  cripple 
competition. 

A  prominent  feature  in  American  character  is  the  desire  to 
drive  a  sharp  bargain.  To  be  told  that  he  cannot  have  an  article 
any  cheaper  because  the  price  has  been  fixed  by  "  The  combination," 
naturally  irritates  him ;  and  while  he  may  for  the  time  being  acqui- 
esce, he  naturally  vows  to  get  even  some  time  or  other.  When  a 
man's  inherent  right  to  purchase  his  goods  in  the  open  market  is 
taken  away  from  him  he  naturally  rebels.  Such  has  been  the 
history  of  the  operation  of  the  combination  in  its  effect  upon  the 
profession,  and  which  resulted  to  produce  the  display  shown  at 
the  Boston  meeting.  The  profession  gave  expression  freely  to  its 
feeling  in  the  matter,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the 
outcome.  It  was  a  high  pressure  meeting  all  the  way  through.  It 
took  a  great  amount  of  energy  to  get  up  the  exhibit,  which  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  remonstrance  against  the  combina- 
tion, and  was  so  considered  by  ever^^  dentist  present  at  the 
meeting.  As  an  independent  journal  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
record  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  profession,  and  this  surely 
was  a  marked  feature  of  the  Boston  meeting,  and  one  that  forced 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  who  were  present.  Whether 
any  material  good  will  result  therefrom  we  are  unable  to  say.  At 
any  rate  for  the  time  being  the  producer  and  consumer  were 
brought     more     directl}^     together     than     ever     before.      Much 
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dt'pciitU    as   to    whcthor     tlio<ie    who   were    prcstnt   will    f 

up  this  advniitaire   by    K  '    th<»ir 

by  u<ivi*rtiHin;4   thciii  in    in.    jonrnnU  iui.    ti.    •  ^ .  m  t«>  rrc«jiTc  Ibvir 

ii«lv«'rtiHt'iueiit.s. 

THE  TLINICa 

ThccliuicH  rIho  formcil  a  proiniiuMit  fpntureof  tbtfmertinj^.aml 
Wore  fully  appret'lnted.  Tlie  forenoon  of  Wc»'ln*»«»<liiy  wma  occupied 
by  tin*  ()|Mr:iti<)n.s  of  the  foUow  '  n: 

Du.  \V.  I*.  CooKK,  Hunt. in  ....  Gold  Foil. 

Dii.  I).  M.  Clai'I*,  Uosioii.  I  ,     iinga. 

I)ii.  I).  I).  I'KAiKJDY,  Stouchuin,  Miuiti.,  Clinic  with  Wmck  Aciio« 
MnlKl. 

Viiov.  J.  l>uM)  Ijttio.  New  York  City,  rorieluiu   I 

Dii.  (»,  V.  Kamf.s,  Boston,  Ke^^ulating  by  KcplAntntioii. 

TnriisDAY. 

i)K.  i'^.  :5.  Gavluiu',  .Nov  Haven,  Cuun.,  ikiaiic  uuia  riiling, 
Tvory  lV>iutH. 

Dii.  Geo.  C.  Ainhwohtii,  Uonton,  Soft  Gold  Fil. 

1>K.  .1.  E.  Waitt,  Boston,  I*rojjrei*Hivc  Finishing. 

Dr.  C.  Frank  Bliven,  Worcenter,  Maf***.,  Filling  with  Klcctiic 
M:, !!.•'. 

liK.  >.  >.  .Ni<>\\  r.i.L,  i'lU-^iielil,  .MaiM.,  Copper  AnuUgAm  PlUing. 

KU 1 1>  AY. 

1)11.  i..  <  .  i.KAi  M.  i>(i>tun,  Porrolain  Tip**. 

Du.    |).    V .   WllITTKN.   '^"     l*.'-t..ii     •     IV.  i.it  ifi.ifi  iif    A  i>i>rii«!mAl 

Surfaet'.H." 

Dr.  .1.  (».  \N  .  W  KiiNKR,  Boston,  ••  Marjjinal  r»\ 

ThK  Knl.U)\VIN».    MoTlilW   HIITAULK    n»R    l»ltXTAL    riMI-^*iJ«    «  kMH  uX  KIMlH. 
TluN  AND   MUirr  or  THKJI  WBNH   til   •  *> 

KLi:(  TKIC. 
The   liaxtn-  lUeviric   Manu/acturtwj  d-    Moior  C^^  of  Aftlti- 
morr.  M«l.,  through  their  agtMit,  .Mr.   Frank   i  .of  IIJI  Dafoa 

■hire  Slri'ct,  BoHton,  t'xhibitrd  thi'ir - 

The    (ifo.    F.    Card    Manu/actunn^ 
•howuil  Huuill  KliH'tri'-  M..f..iH 

The  C\  (f-  C.  Ki'  >r  Co,,  DO  South  FifUi  ATtoiM,  N«W 

York,  vxhibitvd  tlioir  Klcctric  M*»lon». 
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The  U.  S.  Electric  Light  &  Battery  Co.,  161  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
had  on  exhibition  their  Batteries  with  Motors  for  dental  and  other 
purposes  requiring  two-horse  power  and  less. 

The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.  presented  the  Detroit 
Electric  Dental  Motor. 

The  Kellar  Medicine  Co.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  through  their 
agent,  Mr.  J.  R.  Baseman,  showed  the  Woolley  Magnetic  Dental 
Engine,  which  was  pronounced  perfection  by  many. 

GAS. 

The  Economic  Gas  Engine  Co.,  34  Dey  Street,  New  York, 
brought  out  a  one-eighth  horse-power  Engine. 

WATER. 

The  Benham  Hydraulic  Motor  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  were 
on  hand  with  their  small  Hydraulic  Motor,  suitable  for  dental  uses. 

The  Tuerk  Hydraulic  Power  Co.,  office  12  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York,  had  on  exhibition  one  of  their  No.  9  Water  Motors. 

The  Tuerk  Water  Meter  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  through 
B.  L.  Knapp  &  Co.,  161   Tremont  Street,  Boston,  showed  one  of 

their  small  Dental  Motors. 

S.  G.  STEVENS, 

Evans  House,  Boston, 
Secretary  of  Committee  on  Motors. 


UNION  MEETING. 

The  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  District  Dental  Societies  of  the  State 
of  New  York  will  unite  in  a  joint  convention  at  the  Leland  Hotel,  Syracuse, 
Oct.  24th,  25th,  and  26th. 

The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  profession  to  be  present. 

An  extensive  programme  has  been  arranged. 

Prominent  dentists  from  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  Toronto,  Newark,  Albany  and  other  cities  have  consented  to  take 
part. 

One-half  day  will  be  devoted  to  clinics,  and  demonstrations  of  improved 
methods  of  work  and  new  appliances. 

All  the  leading  dental  manufacturing  companies  have  arranged  to  be  present 
with  a  full  line  of  their  goods.  They  expect  to  outdo  previous  exhibitions  in  this 
section  of  the  State. 
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Aiiionf^  the  Ho<i.'i1  fi-aturcM  of  the  conTtotioa  viil  ht  a  ha^nwl  far  iJm  4a^ 

tifU  tttiti  u  rL-ci-|)ti')fi  |(jr  ihr  lailiea. 

It  l*  cx|>octe<l  that  ilentuiu  will  bring  their  viTee. 
A  ladies'  rrimmittee  hax  been  a|i|>rMntc<d. 
Synuruw.  <».  I.   ' ''^tilrman  i 

The  Fifth  Annual  Mei-tidK  of  the  Obiu  Male  I  ^) 

will  l»e  hehl  in  Cincinnati,  (hi.  ItJth,  ITt!-    ••  '    '-•'  »/ 

field  i'lacc  und  lUie  .St.      A  otrdial  inv.  « 

Profi'Hiion  to  attend  and  bring  their  familieR 

Kuilruad  rateii  on  account  of  the  Ceotenniai  hx]- 

i     '       i.'  at 

pho<;kammk. 

I.     ('                  Sc'usiiivc  I'  '  (i»(er,  1^4-  "It 

II.     I'l   .      ..  wiiti*.     F.  S.  .M. -.-...   - e. 

III.  .Machinery  aa  ('m(1  in  I>entiHtry.    C.  R.  Iliitler.  (1rrelafk<i- 

IV.  Implantation,  K«-|>lnntationundTran<]dantatiiin    If.  A.^r 
V.     Kxaniinin^  tlu*  Tivth  and  Jair«     ''  ^'     M*.     K.  O.  Bell/,  i  iorinn«iL 

VI.     lH?ntal  KdiK-ation.     J.  Tail,  (  i 

VII.     Medical  hxlucation  for  I)enti»t«,    ('.  M.  Wright,  nnrinnafl. 

\  in.     Volunt»H»r  l*a|K?ni. 

CLINMOi 

Method*  of  Cleaning  Teeth.     Wm.  Tafl.  Ciocinoati. 

hnplantalion.     M.  II.  Fletcher.  Ci: 

UpiTative  Dentistry.     D.  \V.  CUxu.^,  v    .        • -•• 


CAMPHORATED  CAKUHAC   Ac  ID. 

In  ih.    '•  '  "■      7,  lAM,  Dr.  Th-,i  -. 

Schneider  J  .  ■•  Ml  "•ietMil,  r»ii»i''«. 

and  very  convenient  aniiaeplic  preparation.'     A»  U  well  know,  wMa  ctm  fmi% 
oi  (Tyf«talli/.ed  cnrbolic  arid  nnd  tlir>  "<ivd9rfd  CBSipbor  MV  AmMI  ^ 

together  in  a  tcjil  lul»e,  a  mlorhrws  '.. •■,  ■-  ■   »•  pfodoctd.     TIlU  mIiMM  Am» 

Dot  iMiaHevfi  either  the  chara*  lrri-»tlc  i-lor  or  the  rubelacieol 
ties  of  carlKilic  acid,  while  the  ai.  •  r  of  tl.' 

When  pluriHl  on  lie  '"  '        ;  "••*.••*  Wimi«g  ■»••• 

tioiw.     It  hna  no  ell  jm^ml 

Thia  pn'pamtlon  would  form  an  elegant  aotuUoo  In  •  Veep  i*w»« 

broachea. —  Kl» 

ACID  I  ni:un.-i\  1.  misliMmi    ^'ii  I'"> 

Dr.  ♦).  Biuwid  (Wamaw)  In-  •  -    '  '-  '*-  ^—   '-  '  »»mn  an  aiUI*!.- "'t  Hr# 
cent,  hydro*  hloric  arid   to  I   i.  ^J»  «  ■•» 

»dution  in  njoro  certain  than  neutral  ami  alkaline  M»lui»am  ./ 
m»dily  I't.-.  <»f  meif-.         *■        -  rtf^rmi  ky 

gruiiiim,'«  I  I ^  «-«of  h*''  «  onoff  Wm,  i»i 

mixing  with  6  lilree  of  wal«r.     The  auliUialea  and  i%ihammtm  ftmmA  km 
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are  decomposed  by  the  acid,  and  are  without  action.  Other  surgeons  in  Warsaw 
have  used  the  same  solution  for  some  time  with  good  results. — Translated  from 
Centralblatt  fur  Bacteriologie,  No.  3,  188S. 

THE  MICROBE  OF  TETANUS. 
The  bacillary  origin  of  tetanus  is  rapidly  being  placed  on  a  sound  ba?is.  In 
some  recent  experiments  with  a  certain  bacillus,  which  is  credited  with  this 
pathogenic  power,  forty-five  guinea  pigs,  seventeen  rabbits,  two  lambs  and  one 
sheep  were  inoculated  with  a  cultivation,  with  the  result  that  twenty-seven  of  the 
animals  died  of  well  marked  tetanus,  twelve  suffered  from  tetanic  symptoms,  from 
which  they  recovered,  and  ten  died  from  acute  systemic  infection  without  tetanic 
manifestations.  Although  the  investigation  bore  on  the  pathology  of  idiopathic 
tetanus,  it  is  highly  probable  that  traumatic  tetanus  is  due  to  the  same  cause. — 
3Ied.  Press  and  Circular. 

Dr.  Bell  Taylos.  writes  in  the  British  Mtdical  Journal :  M.  Pasteur's 
treatment  has  already  been  followed  by  186  deaths;  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  who  have  visited  him  were  in  no  sort  of  danger,  and  it  does  seem  a  pity 
to  induce  such  patients  to  incur  the  terrible  risks  inseparable  from  the  hypoder- 
mic injection  of  rabid  matter.  Dr.  Lutaud,  chief  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Medi- 
cine de  Paris,  says:  M.  Pasteur  does  not  cure  hydrophobia;  he  gives  it,  and  per- 
haps he  is  right.  ■ 

Dr.  G.  D.  Sitherwood,  Bloomington,  111.,  uses  lanoline  as  a  menstruum,  also 
glycerine.     He  prefers  the  following  formula  for  eucalyptus : 

^     Oleum  eucalypti HJJx 

Glycerine §  j 

M.    Sig. — Apply  locally. 

For  an  atiseptic  and  prophylactic  tooth  powder,  he  adds  to  an  ordinary 
powder  one-half  its  bulk  of  acidum  boricine. 

Ohio  State  Dental  Society. — The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  October  16,  17  and  18,  1888. 
J.  E.  Callahan,  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  Secretary,      Jere.  E.  Eobinson,  President 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1888-89,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York,  following  the  example  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, will  require  a  three  year's  course  of  study  from  its  students. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia,  also  re-establishes  its 
three  years'  course,  which  had  been  lowered  last  year  to  two  years'  actual  attend- 
ance and  one  year  with  preceptor. 

A  New  Medical  College  has  been  incorporated  in  Brooklyn,  known  as 
"  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn." 

The  cost  of  the  last  International  Medical  Congress  in  Washington  was 
over  $54,000,  much  exceeding  that  of  any  one  of  the  previous  three. 

Roller,  the  discoverer  of  cocaine,  has  removed  from  Vienna  to  New  York. 


THE 
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NoTic— No  |tu|M>r  publtNlK'd  or  to  Ih*  |i«il>lt«li<Ml  in  ■michrr  Jo<. 
.ti'crpU'd  for  thift  (IrpiirtiniMit.  All  |Mi|M>rM  uiuat  >>•  >"  •>■•■  >>••■•*>•■<  >»">  > 
the  flrat  diiy  of  the  month  pn^rodlnK  tiMt  In  wi 

Extni  copirM  will  b<>  fiirtiiNlicd  to  rnrli  •     ' 

Rnd  rcprhitu.  In  piiuiphli-t  form   miiy  \ 
ni'  I  wlwn  t ' 

1i-  \>\v  f«ir  t. 

(•nu<m1  promptly,  on  tin*  first  dny  of  tmrli  month 
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Tin-  nlntion  of  •ImtiHts  to  the  ornl  cmvliv  t«  -o..K  •».  i..  .t^tn^n^f 
of   tlu'iii  a  tlioroii^li  uii(lcr*«tnii(liii);  of  nil  •  nr. 

tionn,  iiM   \\v\\   iiH  it.H  luuitoiiiy   iiikI   |Kitli<*,      • 
artiriilation  nrv  ainoii^   itM  iiioHt  im|M>rtnnt  fum*tion«.  »ti(i  «iortli% 
the  tlinn;:lit fill  coiiHiih'mlii)!!  of  thiM  Uxly, 

lliivin';  had  roiiHi<lrra!»lr  jH-rxonal  (\--" ••*   ' *    --'•  — 

favnralilc  ami  tinfa\urtil>lt',  ami  aUo  in  ti. 

obturatorH   for  olfft  |»aIalo,  I   hnvr   Ut«n  ln«l 

mon*  or  It'Hs  tlioroii^lily,  ami  I  Hml  my  ron 

furiMit  from  tlio  ttmrliiii^Hof  iltMitnl  toxt*lKX)k«.tUjii  1  fe»lt^**i»i 

to  otffr  thi'in  for  voiir  con^itlomtion. 
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The  action  of  the  soft  palate  has,  perhaps,  greater  influence 
npon  the  tone  of  the  voice  than  any  other  organ.  I  have  consulted 
many  treatises  on  both  singing  and  speaking,  and  nearly  every 
writer  has,  according  to  my  observations,entirely  misconceived  the 
action  of  the  velum.  Drs.  Flint  and  Lennox  Brown  are  the  more 
notable  exceptions.  It  affords  me  satisfaction  to  observe  that  by 
personal  consultation  I  find  that  teachers  of  singing  and  speaking 
are,  m  man}^  cases,  giving  much  better  instruction  than  is  written 
in  the  books. 

Few  writers,  indeed,  have  made  personal  examinations  on  the 
subject,  but  have  been  content  to  take  for  granted  the  general  ideas 
of  others.  Not  a  single  work  on  oratory  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  gives  any  definite  idea  at  all  of  the  action  of  the  organs  of  the 
human  vocal  apparatus  and  in  them  no  attempt  is  made  to  define,  de- 
scribe or  explain  the  action  of  the  soft  palate.  Some  physiologists 
have  described  its  action,  as  observed  by  them,  but  in  wrongly 
educated  subjects. 

Dr.  Kingsle}^  says  :  *  "  Pure  vocal  sounds  can  be  made  by 
the  resonance  of  the  buccal  cavity  alone.  Let  any  other  cavity 
communicate  with  it,  and  the  purity  of  the  vowel  sounds  is  de- 
stroyed. If  there  be  any  escape  of  breath  or  sound,  however 
small,  behind  the  curtain  of  the  palate,  the  vowels  will  be 
nasalised." 

Dr.  Carl  Seller  states  :  f  "The  cavities  of  the  nasopharynx 
and  nose  are  separated  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  vocal  cords  by  the  adaptation  of  the  soft  palate  to  the 
pharyngeal  wall." 

Dr.  Seller  conceives  the  head  cavities  to  be  a  reinforcing 
power,  but  thinks  they  are  set  in  vibration  through  the  walls  of 
the  palate,  and  not  tjirough  an  opening  behind  the  velum. 

This  is  entirely  at  variance  with  facts,  as  verified  by  my  own 
experience  and  observation.  The  true  oflfice  of  the  soft  palate  is 
not  to  close  but  to  modify  the  opening  into  the  nares,  and  thus 
attune  the  resonant  cavities  to  the  pitch  and  timbre  of  the  note 
given  by  the  vocal  cords,  throat  and  pharynx.  A  sound  confined 
to  the  throat  and  mouth  is  harsh,  weak,  and  without  penetrating 

*  Oral  Deformities. 
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j>.>\s«r  ;  Imt  ai<hMl    by  the   reinfor.  m-    .  I 

\u'An\  (Mivities,  the  voire  iK't'onie**  huH    -• 
i^'reeublc  to  the  enr  of  the  IiHtoner. 

To   un<lerMtaii<l   liow  the   pnlntv   or   loelh  n:'  »r 

iiuiHt  undcrHtiiiid  how  the  beitt  tone  is  pnKltired.     This  we  am  ^*\ 
l>y  Htihlyinj;  the   orpiiiH  t!iein«*rlve«  mid  f  *"      orjpUM 

^vhich  ^ive  forth  tlie  iiiiinnn   wnw  coiiHtiti.  nuiHrnt 

rj,'reat  miige  and  powiT.     Kvery  tridy  nni-  ■  i.  ha*  in 

it  three  elements — a  power,  a  vibrator  and  ■  resonator. 
has  the   bow   for  n  power,  the  Htring  for  a  vibrator,  ami  a 
bo<ly  with  its  contained  air  for  a  n*  The  Frrneb  h 

the  lun':s  of  the  phiyer  for  a  power,  in*    nj  r   i  v  ♦  r  k* 

gradually  enhir^in^  tiiU*,  terminating  in   r>.     '     .a,;   u...  -.^^^ 
produce  the  quality  and  resonance. 

In  all  of  thene  instrumentit,  the  quality  and  |»ower  of  tli€  toiM 
<le|)cnd8  upon  the  presence  of  the«e  three  |>nrt*(.  andthrir  |m  • 
•  f  construction  and  proper  relation  as  t  ..-h  other  a*  t^' 

lid  position,  and  upon  tlu*  iHTleet  use  •'•  ....  ••  j...rt. 

A  split  sounding-board  spoils  the  piano;  a"cnieke<l  fli 
the  Hynonym   for  everything  disa^n't^ble;  and  the  indcnt<<«l 
ilestroys  the  lovely  tone  of  the  French  horn. 

The    human    vocal  instrument   ban  thefte  tb 
each  element  variable  accordini;  to  the  will  or  fe« 
This  constitutes  a  modifying;  |>owrr.  which  jjive«  ^ 
ity  known   in   no  other  instrument,  and   make*  it  t 
admiration    of  mankind.     To  thcf»c   is   added   another  elemrat^ 
rpuiH  for  articulation. 

In  this  human  instrument: 

1.  The  lun;;s  ^ive  tlu*  powiT. 

2.  The  vocal  CDrds  are  the  vitirator. 

M.     TheniAsal  and  benil  cavitiei*  are  the  resonator. 

4.     The  mouth  an<l  lip»  are  the  articulator. 

The  moililUation  of  these  |iarU,  prtHliierd  by  thr  T 

the  Hin;5er  or  H|H'aker,  >(ive  qualities  of 

tion  a  |H»rson  may  fetd.  hm  |min  <»r  plen'«ui«'» jo^  "r  ^»"  •,  «"Mf»^ 
tV'ar. 

The  ipuility  and  jMiwer  of  m»ont%  well  il 

tuninji-fork,  which,  if  iK't  in  vibration,  can.  unnid.t|.  '.   » 
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little  distance,  find  only  faintly;  but  if  rested  upon  a  table  or  plate 
of  glass,  or,  better,  upon  the  edge  of  the  bridge  of  this  violin,  it  will 
set  lip  a  series  of  vibrations  of  the  same  pitch  and  character,  which 
are  distinctly  heard  throughout  this  large  hall.  A  column  of  air, 
contained  in  a  C3^1inder  or  pipe  of  the  size  and  length  to  reproduce 
the  note,  or  a  bottle  with  a  neck  the  right  size,  will  produce  the 
same  effect  when  the  vibrator}^  fork  is  held  before  the  opening  ;  but 
if  the  opening  be  stopped  up,  the  vibrations  can  be  only  very  im- 
perfectl}'  and  faintly  reproduced. 

The  walls  and  contained  air  of  the  head  cavities,  which  consist 
of  the  mastoid  and  ethmoid  cells,  the  antra,  vomer,  turbinated 
bones  and  frontal  sinuses,  present  a  vibratory  surface  of  scarcely 
less  than  fifty  square  inches,  and  contain  from  twelve  to  twenty 
cubic^  inches  of  air,  and  constitute  a  resonator  of  wonderful 
power ;  but  if  they  be  shut  off  from  the  vibratory  cords  by 
closing  of  the  velum  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharj^ix, 
their  resonating  power  is  lost,  and  the  tone  goes  out  undeveloped. 
The  tuning-fork  was  not  heard,  but  the  vibrations  of  the  resonant 
violin  upon  what  it  rested  were  loud  and  prolonged,  and  filled  the 
hall.  The  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords  alone  are  insignificant. 
It  is  the  vibrations  of  the  resonant  apparatus  of  the  human  instru- 
mentwhich  give  pleasure  to  the  ear,  and  are  sonorusand  far  reaching . 

The  nasal  tone  so  much  dreaded  by  vocal  teachers,  and  the 
"  Yankee  voice  "is  not  produced  by  an  open  palate,  and  the  vibrations 
extending  to  the  nasal  passages,  but  b}^  obstruction  principall}^  of 
the  outer  nasal  passages  by  contraction  of  the  alse  of  the  nose.  If 
the  nostrils  be  contracted  by  muscular  actions  or  by  outward  pres- 
sure, the  nasal  twang  will  be  pronounced  ;  but  if  the  nostrils  be 
fulh^  opened  a  full  clear  tone  is  given  out.  If  while  giving  the 
prolonged  sound  of  ng  the  exterior  opening  of  the  nose  be  alter- 
natel}^  compressed  and  distended  the  difference  in  the'sound  will  be 
very  marked  as  to  nasal  quality.  The  genuine  "  Yankee  tone  " 
seems  to  be  dependent  also  upon  a  contraction  of  the  posterior 
nares  and  elevation  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  ;  but  the  pure 
nasal  quality  is  produced  as  above  described. 

That  the  velum  is  drawn  forward  allowing  a  free  passage  into 
the  posterior  nares  during  the  vowel  sounds,  I  have  had  proven  by 
observations.     Prof.  Harrison  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  kindly  gave 
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his  attention  to  tlu?  matter  and   i 

nrj<I  found  tliin  to  U*  tlu?  cnHi'.      I»i    i    i,    imm.    «,, 

Vcrilicd  the  ('onditioii>4.  :iii<I    I.riniMV    Itrown    ti..L. 

mcnt. 

Singcr»  cannot  obtain  the  bcMt  qimlity  of  %'oi< 
wny,  and  an  speaking  is  only  ino^Iifle^l  *»ini;ing  the  nmmr  r 
j;oo<I   for  tlie    formal    -        '     i     am    for    the    n'w  ^' 

Hin^inj(  voice  in    ho   m;. *'"•   i..-» i    i 

prodiK'tionH  to  ilh^trate  the  i 
ing  voice. 

Singini;  is  a  formal  continuous  tone  unbroken  bctvren  thr 
wonls.    S|»eakinj;  in  broken  betw  wonU 

in^  is  contincd    to  some   particin.ir   pitch  and   tuan^e*   irum  unc 
pitch  to  another  by  rejjular  intervals. 

8|>eaking  is  unrest raine<l  by  such  limits  »nd  rnHr*  wtthont 
relation  to  pitch  or  interval.     Yet   the  ac(-ompli»h«'<l  'r^ 

very  largely  a  definite  pitch  and  mu<iieal  tone. 

The  BingiuLT  and  s|>iMiking  tones  mro  protlui^ed  by  ' 
organs   in   the    same   way  and    in   p<  '«iDe    fw:us    «iiii 

the  same  resonance  and  the  same  arl.»  .i.^.  ."n  •-  ..m.*iI. 

A  great  deal  is  said  and  writt*"  •''""«»  •»  •  i.««r..  f..i»..  **  ti«it 
writers  do  not  describe  it.  and  it  is  n. 

We  arc  told  to  s|H>ak  and  sing  natumi,  for  the  natimil  tone  t« 
correct.  This  is  also  indefinite.  What  is  a  nAtursl  tone?  ll  i*  mi* 
tnnil  for  a  child  to  imitate  the  first  itound   it  ii  He 

French  nas.-d,  the  <ierman       **   ~\\  or  lb-     ^'  In 

either  ••••sc  tin-  iliIM  Imifi-  fur   it  r»l 

tone. 

To  be  natural  is  the  hanlest  lesson  to  lr«ni,  and  it  i*  nt 
H'sult  of  severe  and  prohmmMl  dl«<'ipline.     I'ntrAine*!  n»t    -»    «-^ 
is  tin*  perfection  of  awkwanhi- 

The  involuntary   t"'  m«»  hi   -  fnc- 

naturally    perf«»rnuMl    « ..\.      V  \i\"t% 

swallowing  and   breathing  «2in   1< 

cry  of  the  infant  when  ushert»<l   into  the  world  h 

which  is  recogni/e<l  throughout  the  ) 

in  their  action   by   imitation  ami  d  «jus   "ui 

soon  l>e  corrupte<l  by  faUr  example*. 
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The  essential  qualities  of  a  tone 
are  now  recognised  to  be  softness  and 
resonance,  the  last  making  it  far- 
reaching  and  effective.  Power  and 
volume  are  the  product  of  increased 
resonance  and  largeness.  Resonance 
is  increased  by  the  more  perfect 
focusing  of  the  vibrations.  Largeness 
is  improved  by  a  general  expansion 
of  thecavities  of  the  throat,  mouth 
and  nose,   especially  by  depression 

^^'  _  of  the   tongue.     To   properly  form 

Fig  1  shows  the  position  the  tit  j_  ^^    J^^ 

palate  1»nd  tongue  should   assume  ^^^   deliver   a  tone   all    the    organs 

while  giving  the  sounds  of  vowels  involved  should  be  correctly  trained 

and  dipthongs-a,  e,  i,  o ;  qo,  oi,,  oy,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Correct  breathing  is  very  essential,  and  this  is  universally 
conceded  to  be  the  abdominal  breathing.  The  lower  part  of  the 
thorax  is  enlarged  laterally,  and  the  abdomen  is  enlarged  both 
laterally  and  anteriorly  by  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  shoulders  should  never  be  raised  a  particle,  but  should 
remain  as  fixed  as  were  Demosthenes  under  the  points  of  the 
swords  hung  above  him. 

Expel  the  breath  by  contraction  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are 
trained  and  strengthened  will  the  possible  force 
and  intensity  of  the  tone  increase.  The  weak- 
ness of  many  singers  is  the  result  of  weak  breath- 
ing. Observe  a  sleeping  infant ;  it  will  afford  a 
perfect  example  of  abdominal  breathing,  and  no 
one  could  have  a  suspicion  of  sex  from  any  dif- 
ference in  the  function.  In  my  judgment  all 
the  peculiarities  of  female  breathino^  are  the  re- 
suit  of  customs  practiced  in  after  life. 

Fig.  2  is  the  profile  of  an  accomplished 
vocalist  and  shows  correct  breathing.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how 
much  more  the  breathing  capacity  can  be  lessened  than  increased 
from  the  state  of  rest. 


Fig.  2. 
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1  Ponition  of  diapiirBgin  at 


during  full 

**  Cheat  and  alMiomen  td 

••        "         -  •*  full  iwp.rat.    t, 

"       '•        ••  ••  "    cxpirau.n 


The    larynx    shouh!    rest   in    tlu-  |M>Hition    it    take*    »l 

^awnin^  inspiration  ;  any  lioblun^  Afoiuul  "r  m.  .»..l    l  ■*•!»  u - 

mental  to  the  ((uality  of  the  toiu*  ami  injur  ^ati. 

The  hea«l  should  l>e  inclineil  a  little  forward,  the  chin  dovn, 
and  the  under  jaw  dniwn  Imck,  the  tongue  i«hould  He  aa  Iov  aa 
poHHiblc  in  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  and  pharynx  mndr  Urg*. 

rhis  will  throw   the   vt>lum   forwanl  ami  ofien  a  frre  [nwgt 
inio  tin*  nrtr«*s. 

Tlu:  principal  centre  of  vibrations  \n  the  middle  of  the  ikmw. 
The  tone  should  8eem  to  l>c  made  in  the  none  and  hmd.  and  Um 
\  ihratioHH  can  l»e   plainly  felt  by  placinj;  the  finger  oo  Um 

thin  boncB  of  the  nose  or  upon  the  top  of  the  bend. 

All  gooil  ningcr*  produc* 
their    up|H*r   - 
way;    but    n 

am-; 

the  morv  nearly  the 

foeuMNl.aihet 

low  toncnaa  i» 

lietter  r'      • 

« >  1 1 1  \  ill  ■  _ 

of  whi<*h  a   \ 
cafmble  be  ol 
The  renter  of  a 


i'J"' 


r  imn  «iv«i 


"I 


If  llir*4«  rul. 
thr    vout>    will    oof    bt 
I   by  ar- 
the  speech  will  ai»om  to  U'  entirely  intle|H'ndent  of  the  lauc  a« 


ItMlTlON   or  nSAD  AKD  CIIIK. 
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articulation  of  the  solo  singer  is  independent  of  the  organ  tone 
which  surrounds  her,  though  she  sets  all  the  air  in  vibration 
by  speaking  the  notes. 

Many  theories  are  held  as  to  the  registers  of  the  voice. 
Some  claim  one,  some  three,  others  six.     While  one  at  least  finds 
as  many  registers  as  there  are  notes  in  the  compass  of  the  voice. 

Reoister  means  as  I  understand  it  a  condition  of  the  vocal 
organs  as  to  position,  focus  or  tension,  of  one  or  more  parts,  which 
changes  when  passing  from  one  register  to  another. 

My  own  studies  lead  me  to  the  belief  there  is  but  one  register, 
or  rather  no  such  thing,  further  than  it  applies  to  the  compass  of 
the  voice.  Such  as  head,  middle  and  chest  registers,  are  artificial 
divisions  made  by  education,  and  to  my  mind  a  false  education.  Of 
one  thing  I  feel  sure,  that  if  a  singer  or  speaker  will  focus  and  de- 
liver the  tones  throughout  the  compass  of  the  voice,  as  described 
in  this  paper  the  questions  of  register  need  never  be  raised,  and 
the  diflflculties  of  "  blending  the  registers  "  will  never  be  found. 

Vocal  organs  nsed  as  thus  described,  will  scarcel}^  feel  fatigue, 
and  hoarseness  will  be  to  them  almost  unknown, and  "  minister's  sore 
throat  "  an  unheard  of  trouble. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  each  organ  of  the  voice  must  be  not 
only  well  trained,  but  well  formed  in  all  of  its  parts ;  hence,  if  the 
teeth  are  mal-formed,  irregular,  or  there  are  spaces  between  the 
anterior  teeth,  or  they  sufier  other  mal-arrangement,  the  quality 
of  the  voice  will  be  disagreeably  affected. 

A  prominent  upper  or  under  jaw  or  the  absence  of  one  or  more 
teeth  render  vocalizations  and  articulations  more  or  less  imperfect 
and  peculiar. 

The  palate  must  also  be  perfect,  and  harmony  of  proportions 
and  relations  must  exist  between  all  parts  of  the  vocal  organs. 
Artificial  substitutes  for  lost  or  absent  parts,  whether  they  be  teeth  or 
palate,  can  never  full}:  perform  the  functions  of  the  natural  members. 
The  expectations  of  the  patient  and  their  friends  may  be  moderated 
so  far  as  to  be  fulfilled  ;  but  to  the  educated  ear,  the  imperfection 
will  be  apparent. 

The  soft  palate  moves  in  all  directions,  not  only  forward  and 
backward,  but  upward  and  downward;  it  also  shortens  and 
lengthens.     As   yet  no  obturator  has  been  constructed  that    can 


llir  Jlrlntion  of  tfw   7%-rlh  timl  fnftif,//,  T'^i/i.*..        Flllthf^ncn    S4& 

rompiiHg  mon?  timn  the  two  lirni  tno%'ffneiiU.coti  • 

|KMT«'<'tly  Miipply  tlir  ftl>H«'nl  imrl. 

Dr.  Kiiiiislry'f*  Hut  nofl  niMN-r    %•  mm    n  liU,    i\^ 

condititjiiH   re(|uiitM|   tliuii  iiiiy   other  yet   in.    ..  '^■«- im»- 

terial  whh  not  ao  i>criHhfihlef  it  would  lie  all  th.  \«nfi. 

.ihly  (IcHired.  The  ball  ohtiimtor  hiin^  in  the  thromt  in  u 
<'al  and  iin-phyHJolo^icnl.      It  IIIIh  up  the  |  ro  the  iuiiy«  at 

MtniclH  the   eiitrunci'   to    tin*    !•                r  ol   Itiv    \oice.      '^  ^ 

pnciHi'ly  what  it  is  (lesinihle  t«>  i   .  •  ♦»., ^i  •    ' 

Hard   rnl»l»er   i«  cleanlv  ami  •!  A 

lor  this  purpoHc. 

All  obturator  which  haH  8€rve<l  mo  hc«t  i«  one  tn 
riil>i»er  nearly  tlat,  curved  to  correspond  to  the  f 
velum  Ion;;  f>n<>ii«;li  to  reach  bark  n  *  *' 

ntluH  and  attached  to  a  plate  by    i 
freely  back  and  forth  with  the« 

niuMclcH  of  the  nplit  velum  will  Junt  cIohc  forwanl  of  it  ami  • 
it  back  agaiiiHt  the  posterior  wall  of  the  plinryi 
in^'  or  ^*|)eakinJ;.     Tlw   nizes  and  form  of  the   >  r 

portion   where  the   liin^re   Ih  atta<*hrd.  nlif  ■•'•?    •  f 

the  cleft    HO  the   parts  will  junt   chme    at  v 

contract.    Such  an  inntrument  Hervc«i  very  nearly  thi  <* 

Hoft  rublH'r  velum,  and  in  in  harmony  with  the  | 
production  an  to-day  demonstrated. 

The  training;  of  the  laruix  n)>    *    '  • 

eanily  determined  by  a  yawning:  in. I 

niUHt   Ik?  to  leave  it   unre?*! rained   by  thr  n«r  • 

and  Kurroundin^  muscleM.     The  pitch 

miiscleM  controlling  the  vocal  cor*' 

exterior  to  the  larynx  in  one  gn^at  4  4»u*45  of  ll*e  ihiaaiv  luttc  m 

common  and  ho  injurinuH. 

Any  exercise,  as  lifting,  r«iwini7  or  dumb  !»«1I.  which  rrrin^rr* 
a  fixation  of  the  breath,  will  nti  ii  the  n  <" 

muscles   an<l  increase  the  bn^athinft  |H>wer.     Kull,  d«  • 
loii;;ed  inspiration  will  inereaite  lb«  ' 
spiration    and    expiration    will    jrl%e 
eiiablr  one  to  use  at  will  the  jMimr   ■- 

Many   «>ther  points   cro%»d    \\\  * 

with  this,  but  the  limitn  of  the  hour  will  not  • 

discuss  them  at  tin*  prewnl  time. 
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ROOT  CANALS  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  FILLING  AND  PRE- 
PARATION FOR  ARTIFICIAL  SUBSTITUTES. 


BY   LOUIS   OTTOFY,   CHICAGO,   ILL. 


READ  BEFORE  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY 

AT   ITS 

EIGHTEENTH   ANNUAL   SESSION   HELD   IN   ASBURY   PARK,    THURSDAY 

EVENING,   JULY    19,    1888. 


I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points  relative  to  the 
preparation  of  root  canals  for  filling  or  for  the  attachment  of  arti- 
ficial crowns —points  of  more  or  less  importance,  though  often 
under-estimated  in  dental  practice.  We  are  painfully  aware  that 
not  only  the  less  positive  scientific  branches,  which  enter  into  the 
study  of  dentistry,  are  enshrouded  in  mist  and  veiled  with  a  certain 
amount  of  indefiniteness  and  unreliability  ;  but  we  find  that  even 
those  branches  which  are  known  as  the  foundation  on  which  the 
others  have  been  built,  are  very  crude,  uncertain,  and  in  many  in- 
stances entirely  false.  This  is  true  in  some  measure  of  dental  anato- 
my. Many  errors  in  relation  to  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth  have  crept 
into  early  editions  on  anatomy,  or  have  been  culled  from  works  on 
general  anatomy,  written  or  revised  by  eminent  scholars  in  general 
medical  sciences.  The  statements  have  been  accepted  as  facts, 
and  published  and  republished  until  these  fallacies  have  become 
well-grounded  opinions  of  many  members  of  the  profession. 

It  is  not  so  deplorable  with  those  subjects  which,  instead  of 
being  misinterpreted  by  dental  anatomists,  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  ignored;  because,  at  least,  if  the  student  is  not  enlighten- 
ed, he  is  not  misled ;  but  remains  in  a  position  to  receive  correct 
impressions.  Dental  anatomists  have  not  given  as  much  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  root  canals  as  their  present  importance  de- 
mands. To  the  dental  practitioner  of  to-day  the  shape,  size  and 
probable  length  and  location  of  a  root  canal,  and  the  relative  size 
of  the  canal  to  the  root,  is  of  the  utmost  importance — of  more 
importance  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  To  the  dentist  of  the 
future  much  will  be  clear  and  concise,  which  to  the  busy  practi- 
tioner of  the  past  and  of  to-day  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance, 


Root  Canatt.^Otto/tj.  j^- 

niid    freipieiitly  the  caum*  of  failure.     For  the  AttAchiDMit  of  tk9 

woodni    |M'ir  pivot  of  the  eArlicr  time*,  wh  :^ 

Htriote*!  iiHiuilly  to  Mtrnif;lit-n>ot«i|  nnt«T  -^ 

diiction  of  tillin^H   into  thr   caviti****  'f* 

roots   iiiiflllecl  (a  venthoic  or  nii    it 

piitrcHceiit  coiitentM  of  the  canal),  a  Iimito<l  know 

root  itself,  or  the  channel  within  it,  waa  Mtifllcicnt,     For  IIm  turfed 

o|M«nitinnH  of  root   filling;  and   tTownn, 

form  of  root   eanaln  i^  r*»H«iiti-i    —  !  n  tn--...,^,,  ,j 

dental  anatomy  in  almost    iii*l  Me  to  tin    hu 

of  dentiHtry. 

The   information  dentnl  anatomteA  conUin  in  n^e^rvl  to  moi 
canal.H  Ih  generally  embodied  in  the  very  incom|tr<  "%\ 

exprertHJon  :  "That    the   pulp  rhanilior  and   ntut  rr\  rvl 

with  the  fjeneral  outline  of  the  tooth.'*     In   the  m 
and  the  perfect  kn<»wledj:e  of  the  anatoinv  •r  ''■ 
marily  in<liH|H.Mi8ahle.     It  ccrt^iinly  i*  r 

of  a  root  docH  not  always   indicAtc  the  size,  «i  i  or  p* 

bifurcation  of  its  root  canals. 

That  much  is  to  be  sAi<I  in  regard  to  the  canAlii  of  '  ^r 

central    incisors;    these   teeth    have  '  *' 

shaped  roots  of  any.  and  it  must  '"• 
any  manipulation  within  the  pulp 

do  not  result  favorably.     The  conipn>si»ion  of  the*  root*  of  tbi— 
teeth,  as  ho  often  met  with  in  the  lAtcrml  •! 

weakeninjj  of  a  fniil  root  while  pt- 
pivot,  or  when  n-movinj;  decayed   jm.hi..ii- 
Ihj  the  result.     The  form  of  the  rm»t     "f  iti. 
deceptive;  relatively  s|H>akin^,  the  r- 

wide  from  the  mesial  to  the  distAl  stirfnc*o  a«  the  root  •  '«! 

incisor.     The  crown  of  the  lAteml  incinor  is  r-  %JI 

the  crown  of  the  jM-ntnil   it  niid   henc»«  Ihi 

to  wejikcn  the  root  while  «i...  '   '^ *' 

root  of  this  tooth  is  j(roovet|  «•: 

that  much  care  must  Iw  exerci^Ml  not  to  r.  too  »<  k. 

substance  so  as  to  possibly  |N*rfonitc  or  •  lb*  root* 

The  roots  of  cuspids  r«H|uin*  |M»rhA| 
care  bestowed  on  the  i-entml  inci«t»ni.      iU»;i  \  Uj  i*  tmi- 
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tened  latemlly  should  be  remembered  during  the  preparation  of 
their  canals  for  the  reception  of  the  pivots;  neither  must  one  forget 
the  tendency  of  their  roots  to  bifurcate,  as  evinced  by  grooves  on 
their  mesial  and  distal  surfaces,  and  by  the  frequent  division  of 
their  canals,  which,  however,  generally  unite  before  reaching  the 
apex  of  the  root. 

The  form  of  the  root  of  the  first  upper  bicuspid  varies  perhaps 
more  frequently  than  that  of  an 3^  other  tooth,  about  thirty  per 
cent,  being  bifurcated,  and  of  the  remainder  but  few  have  a  single 
canal  the  entire  length  of  the  root;  most  of  them  have  either  two 
partl}^  or  entirely  distinct  canals  joining  near  the  apex,  and  having 
only  one  common  outlet ;  or  a  single-rooted  bicuspid  may  be  provided 
with  two  canals,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  foramen. 

The  second  bicuspid  seldom  varies,  is  generally  single-fanged, 
having  a  single  channel,  and  therefore  in  its  relation  to  root  filling 
and  artificial  crown  attachment  offers  no  impediments. 

In  regarding  the  lower  teeth,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
roots  of  the  incisors  and  cuspids  are  generally  flattened.  While 
the  roots  are  seldom  bifurcated,  the  canals  often  are  bifurcated  a 
part  of  the  distance  of  their  length;  but  they  generally  unite  and 
have  a  common  foramen.  This  is  true  oftener  of  the  cuspids  than 
of  the  incisors. 

The  roots  of  the  lower  bicuspids,  like  those  of  the  upper  second 
bicuspids,  offer  no  impediments  to  the  ready  attachment  of  crowns 
or  the  filling  of  their  channels. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  introduce  posts  into  the  roots  of 
molars,  and  hence  their  consideration  in  that  relation  is  dispensed 
with. 

As  a  rule  the  drilling,  reaming  or  any  other  method  of  enlarg- 
ing root  canals,  is  pernicious  practice  and  should  be  almost  entirely 
abandoned.  When  a  proper  entrance  to  the  pulp  chamber  has  been 
secured,  before  any  effort  has  been  made  to  enter  the  root  canals, 
the  reaming  or  enlarging  of  the  canal  will  not  be  found  necessary. 
Opening  into  a  pulp-chamber  and  securing  an  entrance  into  a  root 
canal  should  always  be  done  under  perfect  antiseptic  precautions ; 
for  this  purpose  flooding  the  cavity  with  one  to  two  hundred  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  has  been  recommended  and  found  very 
efficacious.     The  objections  to  its  use  in  this  way  are:  its  property 


¥ 


Hooi  ('analn.  —  niinf*j.  n^^^ 

to  (.'orro«h'  tin*  broaclM-*^  ti'4«<l.  tliiin  r 

which  Mhoiihl  alwaVH  ln'  (Iclicatr  ;  ni...  ,,-  . 

very  mil rkcci — f)f  coiit:'>l'»tin.r  rvlhtimi n       |, 
oiiie  interestiiij;  <'X|)«  'IhyDr.  O.  V 

iig  the  antiHe|)tic  proiRTly  of  CHAcntinl  oils,  nod  olMvrviog  th« 

proiKTty  t«)  Im'  |>oHHeMHe(l  in  nn  t^xtraordiimry  (loj^nf  liy  the  oil  of 

(  HKHin,  which   in  very  iliiriinilih'.   I    hnv«»  Imm'Ii  li-<l 

thin  purpoHc  with  very  HatiHfactory  rcHiiltn.      !•■  • 

th(*  Hix  anterior  up|)cr  tevth.  <lit1lcultie.H  nn- 

Accpt  from  the  occAMionnI  Hmnll  ftizo  of  the  c«niil  in 

incisor,  which  can   1h»   reailily  |>enetmto4l   hy  n   fine  linmrb.  If  no 

foreij^n  HiibHtance  han  l)cen  forced  into  it. 

1Mic    rule,  that  over-lian^in);   ledges  iihould   be  cot  mm%\ 
iiitUxiMc  wluii  ajjplicd  to  all  tin*  teeth  off' 
especially  cinj)liasizc'<l  when  the  lirst  iipp'  • 
in  the  treatment  of  these  teeth  ea^  a«  • 
The  U8C  of  two  broaches  Ia  ^owX  practice  ;  introducf 
which  has  been   found,  a  lar^e  broach  (fm  large  •  one  thmt  can  b* 
inserted),  and  while  leaving  it  there,  endeavor  to  And  anotbrr 
bv  means  of  a  line,  stiff,  oiled  broach. 

The  upper  first  and  sec«>nd  molars  are  •  mm  n  ; 
nnnoyance,  ln'cause  their  canaU.  eH|KM.ially  the  |h.  : 
ometimes   very  ditlicult   to    fln<i;   fnM|uently   the  m 
mals  are  also  difficult  of  approach.     It  if«  pn*f»umrd  tlial  ttV9 
isy  access   has  )>een   8ecure<l.     In  extreme  cum'^.  when  tb« 
cannot  l>e  found  (m»nerally  due  to  imp*  ' 

rnnge  for  a  sccon«l  sitting;  if  in  th 

iicalyptol,  for  instance,  has  lK*en  *«< 

filing  how  reiylily  a  canal  is  found,  wIio«m)  location  It  was  i: 
ble    t«>  determine    at   the   previoun  aitting.      Kn>m  olMNTvini;  iIh* 
locality     in     which    many    drill,    bur    or    cut  in  l« 
entrance  to  the  posterior  buc(*al  ntot  canal,  I  am  Iwl  ' 
either  tiur  knowledge   of  «lenl:d   aMJ»f..tii\   U   min  ti 
under  the  impression  that  the  rantii  •m 

lK;r  very  much  like  the  legi*  of  an  invertol  tri|MMl.  fh>ai  ' 

r  the  seat,  in  an  exact  triangle,  ancl  bent*c  tl.  •  l 

lor  too  mar  the  posterioratid  buccal  |h'>  in  nuia- 

ing  cross-sections  t»f  the  molar  teeth  »i  im  | ^  -  .    f^iaicalkMi  of 


/ 
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the  canals,  a  triangle  is  never  found;  on  the  contrary  the  tendency 
is  toward  a  straight  line  between  the  palatine  and  antei'ior  buccal 
roots  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (root  canals  of  upper  first  molar),  is  most 
often  met  with. 


tf     ft  0    "3ltl 


F/G.  t  FIG.  S  FIC.  3  FIQ^  M 

The  canal  will  generally  be  found  slightly  back  of  a  straight 
line,  between  these  two  and  a  little  nearer  to  the  anterior  buccal 
than  the  palatine.  Fig.  2,  which  shows  the  usual  entrance  to  the 
root  canals  of  upper  molars,  is  a  typical  case  to  illustrate  this 
point.  "^ 

In  filling  the  roots  of  any  of  the  lower  anterior  six  teeth, 
their  tendency  to  bifurcate  should  be  remembered.  The  use  of 
two  broaches  is  a  good  practice ;  one  broach  will  often  not  readily 
pass  to  the  apex,  but  a  finer  one  sometimes  follows  the  first  broach 
at  the  opening  of  the  tooth,  passing  into  the  bifurcated  portion  of 
the  root,  then  entering  the  main  channel,  and  passes  beyond  the 
first  broach  to  the  apex  of  the  root.  This  is  also  often  the  case 
■with  the  upper  first  bicuspids. 

In  filling  the  roots  of  the  lower  bicuspids,  their  extreme  length 
should  be  remembered ;  aside  from  that,  the  canals  present  nothing 
unusual,  are  readily  accessible,  and  easily  filled. 

The  manner  of  treating  of  the  lower  first  molar,  and  the  posi- 
tion and  form  of  the  root  canals,  is  perhaps  less  perfectly  under- 
stood than  that  of  any  other  tooth.  It  is  generally  described  as  a 
two-rooted  tooth.  Remembering  that  the  pulp-chamber  and  root 
canals  have  the  general  outline  of  the  tooth,  the  supposition  that 
there  are  but  two  root  canals  is  very  natural.  However,  we  do 
oftener^find  three  root  canals  than  two.  The  canal  of  the  poste- 
rior root  is  the  most  accessible,  no  matter  where  the  entrance  to 
the  cavity,  or  where  the  location  of  the  cavity  itself  is;  while 
ready  access  to  the  anterior  canals  even  in  badly  decayed  teeth 
must  generally  be  obtained  by  the  dentist,  if  by  no  other  labor,  at 
least  by  the  cutting  away  of  some  overhanging  ledge.  It  will  then 
be  found  that  whenever  the  canal  is  bifurcated  the  broach  will 


Hoot  (Jttnali. —  nitff'y.  i?l 

).  i-s  moHt  readily  into  the  antiTior  !iii< 
\iMtencc*  of  an  niiterior  liiiu'wal  <  aiiril 
hrce  bronflii'H  in  u  ^m.d  wm  ?..  .t.  ?.  t- 
'f  the  cniinls. 

Fi^.  3    illuMtrntiH   a   eroM   section   of  the   rooU  of  m  lower 
molar,   which    in   not    fully  dcvclo|NHl,  and    '  the   toolb   a« 

we  usually  find  it.     Cjenorally  ft  br*  '  r 

ha«  cntcMod  a  canal  at  a,  the  other  ....  m  luam 

iinlillecl.     Thi>  may  not  lje  of  much  «  ,  r^ra!« 

have  one  common  foramen ,  or   when  the  )>ronch  t: 
the  canals  pasHeft  to  that  foramen  ;  but  when  Keparfttc  formminm  • 
'-an  I  have  seen  them — or  when   the  l»ronch  en* 
the  two  canals,  and  does  not  penetrate  to  *' 
iiij^  of  it   is  almost  inevitable.     In  the   * 
find  this  condition,  and  when  acceHA  han  I 
the  root  canals  in  not  fraught  with  many  unfavorable  | 

The  roots  of  the  third   molars  above  and  below  are  1« 
treated  and  filled;  but  when  tluK  is  done,  th«> 
tion  approximates  nearest  to  that  rerpiire'!  •"  i^. 

The  posts  of  |)ivot  teeth  are  enlirel\  '  '.<>«^ 

<»f  the  Logan  crown;  on  pa|)er  the*e  |Kj«»tM   1 
but  if  the  root  Ih  to  be  cut  away  sulllciently  to  n 
there  will  be  either  nothing  left  of  it,  or  at  Icaal  it  ndl  br  » 
to  a  dan«:;erous  extent. 

In  attaching  porcelain  cro^^n**  *"  *'"•  ••*»"*•  "f  a«'^  "f  *^>' 
anterior  teeth,  whethei    with  or  \^ 

culties  are  encountered;  but  when  the  flmi  upper  1  i«  art  to 

l)e  pivoted,  the  I)ut<"h  biwuit-»ha|>e<leoiu»t 
hv  rcinendHiretl,  and  also  the  fact  Iwirne  it 
j)erinittc(l   to   extend    only  for  a  hh^it   di 

crowning  the  lower  teelh.^wheii   ti.n  -  i..  f 

the  six  anterior  teeth  must  Ik«  i  I 

For  the  molam  above  or  below  all-gohl  ra|»«  are  brtlrr  •i- 
Rn<l  the  u»e  of  po»tM  can  generally  be  dl«|»i'n«e*l  with. 
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BENEFITS— DENTAL  AND  OTHERWISE. 


BY  C.  C.  BARKER,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Kead  Before  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  Massachusetts  Dental  Soci- 
eties, Boston  July  10,  1888. 

The  dental  practitioners,  who  in  this  year  of  grace,  1888,  ful- 
fills the  duties  of  his  chosen  specialty,  has  at  hand  many  advan- 
tao-es  which  come  to  him  like  a  blessing,  and  deserve  the  name  of 

benefits benefits   resultant   from   the   efl"orts,   investigations   and 

labors  of  others — pioneers,  predecessors  and  co-laborers,  which  de- 
mand and  deserve  our  recognition  and  appreciation. 

You  who  have  noticed  the  derivation  of  the  term  anatomy, 
(a?za,  "up,"  and  temnein,^'- to  cut")  will  remember  that  it  originally 
signified  a  cutting  ;  a  "  dissection  of  organized  bodies  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  structure,  situation  and  use  of  the  various  parts." 

If  we  accept  and  insist  upon  this  primal  sense,  then  we — den- 
tists  are  most  certainly  and  practically  anatomists ;  for  our  life- 
work,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  b}^  month,  and  year  by 
year,  is  a  cutting — a  dissection — the  everlasting  cutting  of  the 
dental  and  oral  tissues. 

But  the  term  in  accordance  with  modern  usage  "  has  been  ap- 
propriated," says  Dunglison,  "  to  the  study  and  knowledge  of  the 
number,  shape,  situation,  structure  and  connection,  in  a  word,  of 
all  the  apparent  properties  of  organized  bodies." 

Yery  properly  and  wisely,  those  in  charge  of  our  dental 
schools  have  made  anatomy  and  physiology  fundamentals  in  the 
curriculum. 

And  it  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  these 
studies  as  foundations  upon  which  to  base  an  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful practice  in  our  specialty.  Modern  dentistry,  with  its  won- 
derful achievements  and  blessings,  is  thus  based  ;  and  the  benefits 
which  the  world  has  received  at  its  hand,  doubtless  began  with,  and 
are  co-incident  with  the  special  study  of  the  dental  organs. 

With  the  first  crude  knowledge  came  the  idea  and  commence- 
ment of  eff'orts  at  conservation  ;  and  the  successes  gained,  and 
benefits  attained  since  that  time,  run  in  almost  parallel  line  with  the 
advance  of  knowledge  in  this  regard. 

I  considered  these  facts  as  axiomatic  and  self-apparent. 


ItfUfhln — Drtuiftl  and  Othcrmae. iiarktr.  ^1% 

A  knowledge*  of  structure  ami  orf^aniKAtioQ,  or  aiuiioflij.  U 
nccc'88iin"  in  ortliT  timt  we  unclenttnnd/  and  x\\aX  iibrooai. 

ena,  which  we  vt\\\  pliy^iol" 

We   nniHt    n*(Mi»„'niz»'   ii.i-  wmx 

properly  (liHtin^ninh   the  expi-  ,^...  %itm 

nnd  wliicii  latter  we  call  pathology. 

i'utholo^ieul  perception  ih  re<|uir(Hl  that  wc  mav  n,  r 

treat  the  (liseaHed  condition  either  for  tta  removal  or  ail- 
the  treatniiMil  which  we  teehniciilly  d. 

I  niiike  this  simple  statement  of  ..  j...  ,,.  .  ;..  , 
phasize  the  fact  already  insi*«ted  npon  that  *>\\t  !• 
(IndH  its  true  foundation  in  anatomy  and  \>\\ 

I  cannot  attempt  to  elaborate  or  to  enumerate  in  any  deUiM 
manner  the  benetltH  derived  since  the  birth  ot  this  knowle«li;i       I 
hhall  only  aim  to  speak  suLTiri'^tivdy  in  a  d  wajr.aml  Uu  r  ..tj 

of  some  Hpecilic   puinUs  «'r  in..i.-   .lii'mif.  .f    t..  ....r^«.i^,.^    ^, 

practitioners. 

Pcntal  knowledge,  like  that  in  many  another  tle|inrtment.  la  of 
com|)aratively  recent  origin. 

I'nllowing  the  discovery  of  enamel  and  lu  ninction  ram«  iht 
idea  of  filling,  or  "  stopping  **  a  tooth,  as  the  operation  «aa  Xhnk 
called. 

It  was  so  like  stopping  :i  leak — The  very  term  «ho««  that  th« 
thing  was  done  with  some  philosophical  aense. 

I  need  Mot  trace  accurately  the  history  through  all  \hm  hkX%9f 
experience  during  which  it   l»e<*ame  plain  that  n  'h 

impunity  impinge  upon  or  interfere  with  the  fuiM-ti<Mi  <>i 
et<-.,  etc. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  intelli*ctiial  development,  and  ben^U 
accruing  therefrom:  to  which  «*ach  one  of  TOU  e«n  friT#  apteial 
testimony. 

lldW  great  thea<lvance  since  that  Ih<*i    i 

v\\\iv   and    in    practice   up  to  the   prenent.      \V 

recognitiuii  of  the  vitality  <»f  the  cemenlum.  rnd  l*  f- 

ions  action  of  the  |M>ridental  membrane,  many  an  u 

lated  mouth  can  In*  rehabilitate*!  with  a  worthy  I 

grounded   upon  nature's  own  f»»undati«»n;  and  H 

had  hitherto  dwelt  in  gn»Jit  triludation  happily  wv«r»  "  jj^eii-u  rr^>«». 
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Is  the  alleviation  and  cnre  of  dental  irritation,  and  the  pro- 
longation of  human  life  in  comfortable  and  happy  circumstances  a 
benefit  ? 

Is  it  anything  to  preserve  or  supply  to  man  his  masticatory  appa- 
ratus, Avhereby  the  nutritive  functions  continue  unimpaired,  and 
"  by  reason  of  strength  "  man  attains  unto  his  four  score  years  or 

more? 

These  are  the  blessings  which  modern  dentistry  confers  upon 
human  kind,  everywhere  pertinent  and  grand. 

And  right  here,  in  passing,  I  wish  personally  to  express  my 
humble  acknowledgments  to  the  pioneers  and  workers  of  the  past 
and  present,  through  whose  devoted  and  toilsome  efforts  the  present 
accretion  of  knowledge  has  been  attained. 

We  dentists — whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not — are  en- 
joying the  fruit  of  their  labors.  It  is  a  question — not  altogether 
out  of  order — whether  we  properly  sense  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe.  May  I  not  suggest  that  if  it  has  not  been  already  done,  these 
dental  societies  of  New  England  should  lose  no  time  in  placing 
themselves  on  record  in  acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered 
to  our  specialty  by  the  co-laborers  of  the  past  and  present. 

Their  efforts,  however  humble  some  may  consider  them,  have 
been  stepping-stones  and  vantage  ground  for  farther  progress.  Do 
you  speak  slightingly  of  some  of  their  methods  as  crude  and  un- 
tenable? So  will  some  of  those  who  are  to  come  speak  of  us 
to-morrow.  Even  their  blunders  confer  benefits  upon  us,  as  ours 
certainly  will  upon  the  new  generation,  provided  they  have  wisdom 
enough  to  profit  by  our  experience. 

It  is  not  many  years,  really,  since  dentists  began  practically 
to  magnif}^  their  calling;  and  the  results  have  proved  that  those 
structures  upon  which  we  are  called  to  expend  our  energies  and 
skill  will  bear  magnifying.  The  greatest  advance  yet  made  in 
knowledge  of  the  dental  tissues  has  been  wrought  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope. 

There  is  a  little  band  of  skilled  workers  in  our  ranks.  All 
honor  to  them  for  their  patience,  assiduity  and  untiring  devotion. 
They  have  done  us  great  service.  Not  all  of  us  are  microscopists ; 
indeed,  only  a  few  are. 

It  requires  constitutional  fitness  to  use  the  binocular  well; 
and  time  and  opportunit}^,  and  the  very  best  ej^esight,  aided  b}^  a 
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trusty  objoctivi'.     TIioho  thin;;^  we  cannot  nil  f-  — ■-' 
tiiil  elt'in<;nt  orconHtitiitionul  titiicH<t,  I  Apprt  !,. 
accurate  juil;^inent  of  form.  uniiwen'c<l  h\ 
tioii. 

Vou   know  one  mnn,  lookiiti;  oviThcttil  in  tli«  n 
riintustic  HhafwH  in  the  Htnrry  heaventi ;  while  *  poiiiun  ju  nu 

Hide,  e<{iHiliy  intellij^ent,  »eeH  n<»tlilti'  .if  the  ji-  . ,       -  •"!*.  iTatw*  |^ 
often  henr  whis|>erinL;M  from  the  ^  .  Aome  cUim  fr  .ip. 

tntionn  from  the  devil ;  while  othem  still  nc%'er  bear  n  >m 

either  iin^el  or  devil. 

Iina^iiintion    erenten    Hfipnii  riii<l    ^ivc«  more   color    to 

thrill  tliHU  the  niinhow  it'*elf  vuu  ........i». 

The  eye,  without  the  nHHintuncc  of  a  fK>wcrful  Iciia,  f^ 
discern  the  complex  structure  of  the  teeth,  a  stmcturv  which  %hm 
microHcopc  han  proven  to  In*  »mi  generis. 

hy  it8  meaiiH  the  startling  •!  ry  wa«  made  • 

an-  developed  in  the  mucouH  mem  -i  :iiir.  and  n^    *     ' 
ality,   nuMnl»ers  of  the   Iwiny  nkelrton  ;  hut.  ii.  :  — 
*'  outer  or  dermal  HyHtem/*  and  of  Himilar  ori^^in  a«  ' 
hriir. 

The  principles  of  dental  embryolojfv  and  \u< 
less  well  and  correctly  eHtahliMlnnl  in  the  m 
iK-autifnlly  pn'Sfntt-d  to  uh  in  the  wnti»t  '- 
by  Dr.  Suddiith  of  Philadelphia,  l>r.  A> 

honored    PreHiilent,  Dr.  Stowell   of  Ann   Arbor,  Dr  '  !■■■, 

Abbott  and  Ba'deeker  of  New  York,  and  •  ' 

Although  dilferiu);  somewhat  in  dcUil.  wiih  herv  and  t 
"  minsinj^  link" — prtK)f  that 
ren.  still  '*  see  thn)ui;h  a  ^lans  .i:iim\         »  • 
the   histological   character,  natiir«-    »i»d    fun 

nu'nts  composing  the  dental  •»ti  ••    ba*  l>t««i»»  ao  wtM   »W>**" 

bended  an<l    revealiMl   as   t«)  >; really  aid  oor  «  •«  of  ; 

hyjjienic  and  theraiH«utic  irtalmenl;  and  wc  and  u»»f  |«ti«ttU  b*** 
lK?en  corrcHpondinjjIy  iH'nefUed. 

Hut  too  much  mu«»t  not  be  cv  -.^-..w 

There  are  those  who  talk  a**    n 
Icnis  will  yet  Ik*  ho1v»m|  by  th«'  i".  -H 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  U 
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Proof  that  this  cannot  be  is  very  readily  furnished. 

For  instance,  protoplasm  is  the  nnit  from  which  all  our  begin- 
nings proceed.  It  is  what  the  et3^mologT  of  its  name  signifies — 
protos — first,  and  plasso — to  form — that  is — the  first  form  of  liv- 
inor  matter. 

We  know  that  the  life  of  every  animal  organism  begins  in  the 
ovarian  egg,  which  is  declared  by  embryologists  to  be  "  a  minute 
globule  of  protoplasm."  They  also  state  emphatically  that  "  the 
undeveloped  ovarian  egg,  immediately  after  its  fertilization,  is  uni- 
form in  appearance  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  the  human 
ovum  at  this  stage  corresponding  in  structure  to  those  which  stand 
at  the  ver}^  foot  of  the  zoological  scale." 

Now,  who  cannot  fail  to  realize,  with  a  moment's  reflection? 
that  in  this  immense  ovarian  group,  from  which  over  one  hundred 
thousand  distinct  species  of  animal  life  are  evolved,  that  each  one 
of  those  eggs,  which,  remember,  as  nearl}^  as  can  be  discerned  with 
the  most  powerful  lens,  are  only  "  minute  globules  of  protoplasm," 
and  "  uniform  in  appearance."  Yet  each  one  of  them  represents  a 
distinct  species,  differing  from  each  other  in  almost  infinite  varia- 
tions. 

This  one  will  be  a  pig;  that,  an  elephant;  this,  a  frog;  that,  a  man. 

It's  a  long  catalogue — over  100,000  names — and  all  varying  to 
an  indescribable  degree. 

But  here  in  the  beginning  all  are  alike,  so  far  as  human  ability 
employing  every  aid  can  distinguish,  and  we  call  them  protoplasm, 
wiiich  conveys  to  us  the  sense  of  homogeneousness,  likeness  and 
simplicity  of  nature. 

But  their  subsequent  varying  development  proves  that  this  like- 
ness in  the  early  stage  is  a  seeming,  rather  than  real ;  for  who  can 
doubt  that  wrapped  up  in  these  protoplasmic  globules,  we  have  the 
distinct  plan,  the  prevision  of  the  creature  that  is  to  be.  So  what 
we  call  proto — first — is  not  first  after  all. 

No.  1  lies  further  back. 

There  is  something  resident  in  these  little  granules  which  es- 
capes our  keenest  visual  penetration,  and  eludes  one  test  of  our 
finest  chemistry.  So  you  see  on  two  sides,  both  the  Physicist  and 
the  Chemist  reach  impassible  barriers  in  their  attempts  at  ultimate 
anal3^sis. 


JienefitM — Pental  and  Othrrwite, —  Ih:  r.*T 

I  linvi*  Hpokt'ii  tliiiH  for  the  \ 
iiH-  to  (mil  your  thr)iii;litH  to  the  <li:  a*&. 

Ihts  of  a  siii^^h'  ^roiip   from   vnch  ^,    „^,   omit 

^rotip — the  hiiinaii  niaiiiiiial — nmn. 

ilow  varitMl  arc  the  CMiiihiiiAtiuiifi  ofiif^niiit,  n«  m  ^ 

the  <liir<i*reiict*8  in  MJze,  form,  wri^ht,  coh>r,  U^xturr,  r 
inciit  of  parts;  in  Hhort.nll  thoHc  •! 

rnliarity   ami   iiuliviilnalit y    to   r\.i%  i.Miu>n 

fainily,  all  thi'H*'  marks  rfnitli-  in  that  • i«tii 

And   thiH  is  not  all  ;  iifithpr  ciin  I  attempt  - 
which  (k'tcrmini'H  tin*  mental  development,  tl  ••  ami  cluirmctrr 

of  the  intellei't,  the  tem|M'niment.    '  •«  and  • 

to  which  humanity  in  heir,  in  there  wvahkhX  up  in  i 

And  ofeoursi' we  sliall  not  fail  to  r  '       *'    * 

and  the  detail  of  plan  which  nliail   wi.. 

cording  to  a  dellnite  character  of  form  and  t-  . 

is  resident  altto  in  tluH  marvellouft  atom,  which  aftrr  all 

at  all. 

I)o  1   believe  )U  lliinilty  ? 

Most    certainly,   an«l    not    m    »  n^wf.*-,  general  ^-'    '"*•  ••'  •'*-' 
tiuest  detail. 

I  suppoHe  no  argument  l»  neccfwiry  here  to  ■'h  Ibr  fotin* 

dation  of  thiH  truth. 

A  recent  writer  correctly  states  th»' 
nant  with  .awful  meaning  than  the  faetn  ot  lut  in: 

It  nuM'tH  the  phy?«iciau  on  hU  daily  rmincU,  |«ai3twiiig  •«••  *•- 
and  filling;  him  with  -'"■>••*. 

Tin*  lepiid  of  til.  ut  Or*«ek^  picture*!  the  u. 

pur^iuing  fainilieM  from  geiienition  ration  and  rei> 

deHolate. 

The  furien  still  ply  their  w»»rk  of  ' 
Htrippcd  tluin  of  the  garh  which  ••up 
and  they  now  ap|H'ar  to  our  exi-'   iti 
less  awful  form  of  hentlitary  •• 

Modern  Mctcnce. which  Iuim  caat  illumination  in* 
corners  of  nature,  haii  hIumI  a  now  ami  atill  n 
wordn  of  the   Hebrew  ncripture:  *•  Tl"  "•    i^>"«^'  •"» 

visited  tipon  the  ehihlreii  unto  tho  ihi*-.  ••  '^'   •rnrr«lirt«» 
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Sir  Henry  Holland  says  that  "  No  organ  or  texture  of  the  body 
is  exempt  from'the  chance  of  being  the  subject  of  hereditary  disease." 
Our  own  experience  ^s  dentists  furnishes  us  daily  proof  that  the 
teeth  must  be  included  in  the  category. 

And  when  I  say  this,  I  mean  to  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  every 
tooth  in  the  human  mouth  has  an  individuality  of  form  and  size,  and 
color  and  texture  of  position  and  articulation  which  in  the  larger 
degree  has  been  determined  by  the  parentage. 

Positive  proofs  of  this  are  attainable  wherever  we  have  the 
opportunit}^  to  carefully  compare  the  conformation  of  the  dental 
arches  of  parents  and  their  children,  and  notice  how  the  teeth  of 
the  3'ounger  generation  seem  in  so  man}^  instances  the  copy  of  those 
in  the  mouths  of  the  older,  which  stand  there  like  original  types. 
A  most  striking  instance  has  occurred  in  my  own  practice  within 
the  last  year. 

These  marked  examples  are  only  the  more  striking  and  appar- 
ent instances  of  that  law  of  heredity  which  determines  the  character 
of  the  dental  structures. 

Every  practitioner  within  even  limited  experience,  quickly 
discovers  that  there  are  many  grades  of  tooth  texture — from  that  of 
almost  chalky  softness  to  that  of  nearly  flint-like  hardness — with 
corresponding  capacitj'-  and  endurance. 

Of  these  variations,  the  microscope  has  as  yet  failed  to  give  us 
anj'thing  like  an  intelligible  or  recognized  classification,  or  to 
emphasize  to  us  what  we  may  consider  as  the  ideal  tooth. 

But  the  dental  surgeon,  as  he  cuts  with  the  excavator,  burr, 
or  drill,  is  immediately  aware  of  these  varieties ;  not  always 
through  the  medium  of  sight,  but  by  virtue  of  the  sense  of  feeling, 
of  touch,  and  as  we  well  know  by  means  of  this  recognition  which 
comes  to  us  primally  through  the  touch — the  feel.  Sight  itself  be- 
comes educated  to  that  degree  that  unaided  by  any  microscope,  it 
can  often  identify  these  varying  tooth  characters  without  the  con- 
tact of  touch. 

There  are  some  teeth  so  exceedingly  frail  in  point  of  struc- 
ture, that  the  finest  operations  within  the  capacity  of  dental  skill 
will  fail  to  save  ;  and  the  hardest  thing  perhaps  for  patients  to 
understand  is  this  variation  in  tooth  character  and  structure. 

Until  they  are  able  to  discern  this  more  full}'-,  so  long  will 
they  fail  to  distinguish  carefully  between  good  operations  and  poor. 


Connecticut   Valley  nnd  MnnaarhuMtUt  Dmtal  ^t      iT^ 

Urporta  of  lioiirlij  lllrflmu; 


TflK    (X)NNF:CTirTT    V\LI,EY     AVf.    ^'  K-^^Kf'UV^rTT^     DKXTAL 

IMUN   MKt:TI?*0,  Jl'LT,  13315. 


KePoRTKD  KOR  the  "  iKDKPKNt'KIIT  rKAOTtTlOVm**  Bt  ItLk  (h 
WAVUGAHVntM^  I).  D.  H. 

DisciiHsioii  oil  Pi.  AIlftn'H  |Mi|M>ron**  The  O Tu>  .r^  <it  ininai 

Curies,  wftH  (>|h'IhmI  by  Dr.  \V.  X.  Sti'Miitli,  1  '.i». 

Owin<^  to  tho  IntonpAH  of  the  hour  I  hHaII  m.i  rrtiuiHi*  a* 

brief  HH  ixmnililf.     Dr.  Albiii  Iiaa  prescntc*!  a  fn«»^t  tl  |«prr 

upon  the  Hiibject  and  I  hnve  never  seen  the  ex)  o  !»?• 

nesHe<l    to-lii«;ht    exeelb'<|    in   thin  r         *  7"  rogrmfi!^* 

nn*  the  finest  it  Ii:is  ever  U'eii  my  pi ^  .        \r»,K..^, 

huH  fairly  outdone  himnelf  in  tlH'ir  |irr|>arati**ii.      lU*-  \  '-» 

demonHtrutioiiH  ah  compared  with  dmwin)^  cannot  \tr 
3'ou   have  Heen  thrown  on  the  »cn*«*n  the  ■lunlowi  of  ib«  k»< 
found  in  the  dental  tubuli.     They  :ir.  *       '  ,' 

they  did  not  exist  c«»uld  not  have  I  « :tiu«'r» 

neverlnvents  or  «lniws  on  its  ima; ith  %n.! 

deaU  only  with  facts.     No  chiinem  can  And  i 

obHcura.     IIowe%-er  stronpl}*  the  coniu'ction  of  tlic«r  t 

isms  with  the  etiolojjy  of  decay  may  N»  denie<l,no  n 

fmm  tliis  hall  to-nii;ht  and  say  tliat   th«ir   pn  *.iii  «•  i 

tubuli    has   not    Imtu  el«*arl'    ■' ^t..-.  ?        T    .  , 

mysilf  how  it  is  that  the  pi 

has  been  so  ftverne  to  accept injj  the  **  jjerm  tl  ll»l 

its  advocates  promul^ntiil  thtHiHtm  that  wrrr  m 

tliose  which  have  held  Hway  for  ninny  *^ 

p«rhaps,  havr  In-en  due  to  thin  fact.      It 

^Toiind,  h«»wi'ver,  until  to-<hiy  i»   i-  fiMul 

ture,  medical  ami    dental.     Ti> 

only  t4Mided  to  eatablish  it  all  the  more  tb 

mi^ht  1m>  mentioned  in  thJH  cot  • 

men  wIm»  have  come  into  tin*  p-  •-  ia»^  <i.*  »i«^  »»»♦ 

accepted  it  with  but  vrry  few  ♦  v, ,  j., ^  •*^"  *»«*^''  ♦•"'  '^ 
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most  streiiuoiisl}^  against  it  are  the  older  members  of  the  profes- 
sion who  were  educated  under  the  old  regime  and  who  have  found 
it  diflicult  to  shade  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  and  accept  the 
only  theory  that  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the  heretofore  unex- 
plainable  in  medicine.  The  "  Germ  Theory  of  disease  "  has  done 
more  to  remove  the  "  Ifs  "  from  out  our  pathway,  and  make  an  ex- 
act science  out  of  medicine  than  all  the  other  work  that  has  been 
done  put  together.  Dr.  Miller's  theory  of  the  formation  of  cavities 
by  the  action  of  a  digestive  ferment  upon  the  basis  substance  of 
dentine  has  been  the  only  theory  ever  advanced  that  explains  the 
formation  of  cavities.  At  one  blow  he  swept  away  all  the  specula- 
tions of  past  years  regarding  the  etiology  of  decay.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  speculation  and  theory.  A  theory  must  have 
some  basis  in  fact  while  speculation  may  soar  aloft  untrammelled 
by  sordid  reality. 

I  would  say  more,  were  it  not  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  I 
hope,  however,  that  the  subject  will  be  called  up  in  the  morning. 

MORNING   SESSION,   JULY    12,    1888. 

Discussion  Continued. 

Dr.  W.  H.  AtJcinson,  New  York  City — I  have  nothing  but 
commendation  to  offer  for  Dr.  Allen's  paper.  It  was  clean-cut  and 
straightforward,  but  he  said  it  was  a  collection  of  what  he  had 
read  on  the  subject  more  than  what  he  had  done.  Other  than  the 
making  of  specimens  and  his  interpretations,  the  paper  is  exactly 
a  reversed  truth.  He  said  that  the  secondary  dentine  that  so 
uniformly  follows  the  insertion  of  fillings  in  decayed  cavities  in  the 
teeth  settled  the  question  as  to  the  non-inflammatory  process  of  the 
reparatiA^e  activit}?^  that  forms  secondary  dentine.  Had  he  known 
the  influences  operating  to  produce  it  he  would  have  seen  it  was 
the  exact  initiative  of  the  process,  which,  when  arrested  just  before 
it  becomes  pronounced  inflammation,  becomes  "  reparative  "inflam- 
mation. The  difference  is  that  it  has  not  arrived  at  the  true  inflam- 
mation. 

He  also  said  he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  endorsing  Dr. 
W.  B.  Miller's  statement  regarding  the  identity  of  artificial  decay 
to  that  produced  in  the  mouth  according  to  the  natural  process. 
There  is  not  one  of  those  cases  that  cannot  be  discovered  in  an  in- 
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-I ant  i\H  to  whicli   wan  iintiiml   u 
that    wfiH  artilicinl   the   iiiit;n>-<>i^.... 
iluilcH  without  Htrikiu^  into  the  <  ,   ,„), 

•Mice  timt  we  cull  the  Imftii*  siilMtance  of  the  • 

I>r.  )l.  L.  IthHn,  New  York  City— I  wouM  lik. 
inti  rpntiition  of  the  pi|N'-st4>m  ''. 

Dr.  Atk'inAon — It  Htrikr*.  uw  i\. 
Iicir  t'oriimtioM.     It   ha.n  not  U>cn   j 
\\M  pipe-stcniK.     What  is  it  that  m 
itn  tliat  Hays  it  is  an  nci<l  provi-  \\t\\  haw 

men  of  a  lateral  inrisor,  cut  tliirty  yearn  a^o  by  l>r.  (J.  8.  A 
my  laboratory  in  Cleveland.  ().     Have  we  .  vl  oft' 

•''»n  tiiat  is  in   that    slifleyet)'     Not   by  a 
•  -<lay  to  hUow  that  what  has  Ik'^h  mil.l  \\\ 
not  ho  new  an  it  wouhl  ap|H*ar 

I  have  Hhown  you  clinically  in  yeani  paat  cmiiM  of  a  %Vu 

♦•HHCM    that  were  pumped  fidl  with  wimmI  r- 
iistulouH  opening?  was  \vhitene<l.  and    the  r 
and   they    remain    sound   until  to-day.       O 
rememlK'r  of  a  man  atfei-ted  twenty-four  \< 
flstula — left  i'cntnd   in<'isor.     In   four  wiM'k»«,  with  tw 
plications,  it  was  cured.     Kven  if  we  nnd  dillieulty  in  ^  lat 

tiiese  microlH'H  are,  we  do  know  how  to  Mpielch  Ih*  m 

Prof.   Mayr's   pa|>er  was   almost    iwrfect.     It  did    n 
-.in«:Ie  amhi;;uity,  and  was  so  luminous  that  all  ' 

take  our  little  torches  and  li^ht  them  at  the  i 
ments  to  nwike  U8  see  what  there  in  in  atarr. 
The  cadaveric  poison  ill  ptomaincH,  be  Maid,  muAt  have  ti 
ammonia.     If  we  were  to  eompreheml  the  chemistry  • 
8o  occupy  us  that  we  would  not  do  anything  but  •ltt«t\  z\ 

all  the  remaintler  of  our  lives. 

Dr.  C.  X.  /Vc/vr.  riiiladelphia— l^t  me  thank  x^n.  Mr.  f*halr 
man,  for  the   opportunity  of  expressinff   my  ■•   (i»   1^ 

teniu);  to  the  two  pa|H*rH   read,  by  I*n>f.  Mavr  Ami   lU 
came  to  HoHton  almost  exclusively  to  bt*ar  ' 

Dr.  Sudduth.  in    his    i.         '  '     ' 

people   Were   so   slow    in    a  .  .  ,    ...^ 
I  want  to  Hay  just   one   woni,  and   s|>eak  of  an 
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among  many,  that  I  have  recognized  as  reasons  for  the  slowness 
with  which  the  theory  has  been  accepted.  In  a  scientific  body  in 
Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  came  before  the  association  with  a  paper 
on  a  poisonous  substance  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  the  kidneys. 
The  paper  was  well  illustrated ;  but  upon  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  the  article  that  had  been  examined  microscopically  was 
not  what  it  was  thought  to  be  at  all.  The  servant  had  thrown  out 
tlie  original  urine,  and  to  cover  up  his  carelessness  had  substituted 
something  else.  In  another  instance  an  elaborate  paper  was  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  a  new  vomit — low  forms  of  life.  A  subse- 
quent examination  which  was  directed  showed  that  the  patient's 
bed  was  close  to  a  window  near  which  grew  an  ivy  vine,  and  what 
the  physician  had  found  in  the  vomit  in  large  quantities  was  the 
stellate  particles  of  the  ivy  leaf.  The  patient  had  chewed  these, 
and  they  made  him  sick.  This  liabilit3^  to  error  which  is  known  to 
exist  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  have  been  slow  in  accepting 
the  germ  theory  of  disease. 

I  have  one  criticism  to  offer  on  the  delightful  paper  and  exhi- 
bition made  by  Dr.  Allen  last  evening.  In  his  desire  to  impress 
upon  the  audience  the  influence  of  microbes  or  low  forms  of  life  in 
the  production  of  dental  caries,  he  was  disposed  to  ignore  what  we 
term  predisposing  causes,  or  an  influence — constitutional  or  local — 
that  may  prevent  or  modify  the  progress  of  the  disease.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  intentional ;  but  it  might  appear  so.  He  showed  us  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  lateral  incisor,  upon  the  palatine  or  lingual 
surface  of  which  was  a  deep  fissure,  running  down  from  the  basilar 
ridge.  Such  a  fissure  in  the  mouth  of  a  young  miss  about  to  grad- 
uate from  school,  striving  for  prizes,  etc.,  with  a  stimulated  nerv- 
ous system,  would  go  to  the  pulp  in  less  than  three  months.  Sup- 
pose that  fissure  now  in  a  tooth  in  the  mouth  of  a  mature  individ- 
ual, with  good  nutrition  and  functions,  in  which  case  it  might  re- 
main there  without  material  change  for  three  years,  and  not  endan- 
ger the  pulp  chamber ;  so  that  nutrition  and  function  have  modify- 
ing influences,  and  must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  the  prog- 
ress of  dental  caries. 

Again,  suppose  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  mother  or  a  person  about 
to  become  a  mother,  where  every  energy  is  taken  in  building  up 
the  child — we  have  the  same  result :  decay  extending  into  the  pulp 
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ill  three  moiitliH;  where*,  in  the  iiorinnl  con<lilinii,  whrn  <»M  ti.«.  rr.cr 

icH  nre  pro|>erly  protected  aikI   the  Nynteiii  i«  r>  ,^t 

iiiitritioti,  it  may  n'mtiin  there  for  yemrn  without  f 

The   Iwaiitifiil   illnHtnitioti  of   the   tm 
'  ilmli  HhowtMl  ihit  ill  riTtain  tulmli  •*     ' 

:   life  iiiulviii^  ^jrt'Ht   <lfHtriictioii ;  v. 

it.     They  clu  not  iittnck  mo  miieli  the  roor« 

i«>  wralvent  |N>rtionH ;  nn<l  timt  in  why  they  enter  the  tu> 

(there  hecniiAc  there  is  orgniiic  matter' 
iiim.     Where  we  have  no  pntuiiim,  ^v     '       .   m,  uic.     i^iic  i*  a1«a\* 

|»n>i»*iit  whrrr  tliere  is  anything  Iom.  ; »t. 

Anotlier  w«>nl  re^nnlinjj  I)r.  AtUlii-...ii'..  ritnirL,      T  ^-tTn..  »,;#« 

^  :i  teacher,  and  know  him  to  lie  p<> 
attainments;  liiit   he   made  a   remark  thin  m(»niini;  * 
nnjii!st.     Ilr  referrod  to  the  illnnt ration  nhtiwn  ln«*t  nit;ht.  wt. 
biieilli  wvrr  shown  in  the  tiiluilf^.Hiid  a^ked.  H 
art"  low  forniM  of  life*'     We   iianlly  think  I*-^ 
Andrews  would  come  In'forr  thin  IxmIv  or  » 
in  thoHe  tnhnli  we  had  low  or^anittmi,  unle^H  * 
vinced  «»f  their  identity. 

When  I  eame  to  the  city  on  Tnendny  morning,  n' 
gentlemen    I    met    said,  **  Well,    Pieret-,   liave 
yet  ?"  alluding  to  the  infenMice  that  I  wm  -  -    * 
•  Iioory  of  dental  eari«*H.     I  am  a   Urm 

vv  forniA  of  lifr,  whendiy  dental  < 
the  BtatemeiitH  of  Dr.  Allni.  .Miller  and  other*,  tliat  a: 
has  iK'rn  induced  liy  the  presence  of  the«e  low  formn 
a  firm   believer  in  the  fact    that  dental  • 
out  these  low  forms  of  lifi- ;   hut  what  I 
it  reco;^nized   that    there   is  a  power  tl. 
overcome  them  ;  and  that  where  you  liA%*e  an  > 
bear,  either  through  syHtemic  or  locftl   c* 

lierwise,  they  may  Ik*  o%.  ;  may  i 

uiid    that    their   inlluenre    i^   „i.  iterwli. 
recuperative  force.    Then  it  i^^ti.  >f  ili.  h. 
do  the  greatest  mischief. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Jihein—l  was  yery  much  lnlrrr*twl  la  tbe  a<l»lf»- 
Me  illustrations  which  we  all  witmmiMsl  laat  ni);ht.aiHl  I   $md  ■y- 
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self  voiy  mncli  in  the  position  of  Dr.  Pierce.  I  believe  that  the 
germs  play  an  important  part  in  the  etiology  of  dental  caries,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  the  author  of  last  night's  paper  wants  us  to 
believe.  As  I  understood  him,  he  places  the  entire  cause  of  caries 
upon  micro-organisms,  and  allows  nothing  else  to  enter  into  the 
consideration.  This  is  the  antagonizing  point  that  Dr.  Pierce  has 
taken  up,  and  it  is  that  which  met  me  at  every  stage  of  the  illustra- 
tion last  night.  All  of  the  illustrations  tended  to  convince  me  that 
there  were  other  points  entering  into  the  cause  of  the  caries. 

I  want  to  protest  against  the  point  laid  down  by  Dr.  Allen 
that  we  know  the  cause  of  dental  caries,  and  that  the  "  Germ 
Theory  "  explains  everything.  There  is  to  my  mind  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  explained  than  what  was  explained  last  evening. 

There  was  one  more  point  in  the  paper  that  I  oppose,  and  that 
is  the  statement  that  the  enamel  is  non-vascular.  The  illustrations 
presented  last  evening  distinctly  showed  that  vascular  fibrils  pene- 
trate the  enamel.  We  know  that  the  enamel  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  dentine ,  in  one  sense ,  as  the  epithelial  laj'er  of  skin  does  to  the  true 
derm.  That  there  is  a  constant  w^aste  and  repair  in  the  epithelial 
layer  of  the  skin  is  not  questioned,  and  yet  we  find  no  evident 
traces  of  vascularity^ ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  directly  under- 
neath there  is  not  vascular  tissue.  In  some  teeth  I  have  seen 
under  the  microscope  very  great  vascularity  under  the  enamel. 

Dr.  W.  X.  Sudduth — If  any  one  has  a  right  to  speak  authorita- 
tively in  regard  to  this  matter,  it  is  surely  those  who  have  worked 
experimentally  on  the  subject,  who  have  actually  cultivated  and 
studied  these  germs,  and  who  for  years  have  given  it  their  atten- 
tion. There  are  several  men  in  the  profession  who  have  done  this. 
The}^  desire  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  men  of  clinical  experience. 
Whenever  I  find  that  my  scientific  work  does  not  agree  with  the 
daily  experience  of  those  who  work  at  the  chair,  then  I  immediately 
doubt  my  own  conclusions  and  not  those  of  the  clinician.  If  we 
cannot  practically  demonstrate  our  theories  to  you,  and  harmonize 
them  with  your  experience,  then  the  probabilities  are  that  we  are  at 
fiiult. 

There  is  no  other  way  that  a  cavity  can  be  made  but  by  micro- 
organisms. The  action  of  acids  will  not  produce  cavities.  It  is 
only  by  the  action  of  a  digestive  ferment  that  they  are  formed.    Every 
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tooth  contiiiiiH  ImHiH  Hiit>Mtniie<*,  nii<l  it  i»  not  only  In 
"f  tin*  liiiu*  snltH  ;  luit  !>y  tlir  ili-     '        •  out  *.*" 

t  liat  cuvitirH  call  Ih*  foniir«l.       '1..-^,     .-.I' •  •  rro  trir».f% 

havi;    never   given    tinv    plnimilile  opiii  it^ttic»  aiv 

formed. 

In  re^nnl  to  the  queHtion  of  nntuml  nn«l  nrtiflnnl 
^icial  caricH  iH  i(h>ntical  in  it^  hi  cftl  iip|M*«ninr«-  « 

carirH  and  no  one  ran  t«>ll  th«-  dtiii  Min-e. 

Dr.  AtLinson — I  can  tell. 

Dr.  Sudduth — I  will  take  a  numU*r  of  nlhlpn  of  mr-h.  nmf  mur- 
nntee  that  Dr.  Atkinnon  or  no  one  elite  cnn  tell  the  i\ 

The  micro-or^aninmH  follow  in  the  line  of  the  li 
from  one  to  the  other  througli  the  Inteml  bmnchc«  %»  mm»  mo  bma- 
tifnily  shown  hint  evciiinL:.     Dr.  Atkin»i«>n  erir  '  what  I  naif!  rr. 

•janlinjx   their   |)hy.sic'al   apiH'arnnee.      Hv   nii-*..,  ,..•  ••■*-'    f 

-.'iid  tiiat  we  did  not  have  to  dc|Hnd  rntindy   n|M>ii  tl 
We  can.  in   many   instanceM,  differentiate  the  neveral  \ 
their  phyHicnl  ap|M-arnnce  in  the  tent  tube.     Jt  in   not  al^ 
n«'(TMRary  to  use  hi^di  powers.     DitfiTent  varicticfi  havr  ««ai.. 
differrnt    physical   ehanicteriHtie»,  nueh    an   vn-     * 
was    demonstrated     last     evening.        Otliem  "t  .:   . 
with  which  they  li(|uefy  «;elatine;  Htill  othem  in  ll> 
rowths,  or  the  nhape  of  the  coloni(*ii  on  plnti*  ciiltun*«.     To  an 
tand  these  different  expresfiions  and  to  a  full  undrr*' 
idijrct  it  is  essential  that    on**   liavi*    m«»rr  «»r 
i«nee  in  the  lahoratdry.      One  e«M»Hpi»  n    •  -  ''' 
these  discnssions  and  that   is  that   tli< 
Thei.ry  "  use  the  ternia,  -  I  think,"  *'  I  Mlevr/'  flc.  nli 
lack  of  positive  knowhilge  on  the  iinliject,  whilr  thoM  oC  ••  «• 
have  workeil  nn  tli(>  snhject  have  at  leant  a  Iw- 
It  is  an  iiuincntly  pnutieal  snhjtrl   and  ••' 
tion,  and  wv  ^jave  y«»u  a  dem«»n«*tn»tiiin  ,>f 
iM  the  dental  tuhuli  last  evening. 

J>r.  Werner,  Hnnton— I    tlcairr   to  call   the   atlrtiiiafi   «if  lb* 
B|)caker  to  the  ivsistive  |>ower  in  the  tiMith  whilr  it  !• 

Dr.  Sudduth — In  my  opinion  the  only  n  " 
ttMtth    in    rxpreHHe<l  in    the  pidp  «' 
Hit. tndarv  dentine.      The   tooth,  exr«j'«    i"r   »•!•"» 
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sive  ao-eiit.  I  have  given  this  subject  more  attention  than  any 
other  phase  of  caries.  It  has  been  held  that  a  zone  of  resistance  is 
thrown  out  by  the  tooth  in  advance  of  the  forming  cavity.  No  ex- 
periments have  ever  been  made  that  substantiated  the  statement ; 
it  therefore  remains  the  merest  speculation.  On  the  other  hand  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Miller  show  that  there  is  probably  no  increase 
in  the  amount  of  lime  salts  found  in  the,  so  called,  zone  of  resis- 
tence.  The  chances  for  error  are  so  great  that  I  very  much  doubt 
if  the  question  will  ever  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  chemical  anal- 
ysis. I  think  the  best  answer  to  the  question  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  same  mouth,  that  teeth 
with  devitalized  pulps  do  not  decay  any  more  rapidly  than  do  teeth 
in  which  the  pulps  are  alive.  Some  may  dispute  this  latter  state- 
ment but  I  think  that  the  further  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  the  profession  that  pulps  are  not  as  valuable  as  they  were 
once  considered,  bears  me  out  in  the  statement.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion is  a  sure  indication  that  clinical  experience  finds  little  or  no 
difference  as  regards  the  liability  of  pulpless  teeth  to  decay  over 
those  containing  live  pulps. 

EVENING  SESSION.       THURSDAY,  JULY  12,  1888. 

Close  of  discussion  on  Dr.  Allen's  paper. 

Dr.  Geo.  S.  Allen,  New  York  City — If  you  remember  I  said 
that  Dr.  Miller  had  found,  as  have  others,  bacteria  in  the  dentinal 
tubules  erf  carious  teeth.  I  told  you  that  he  had  obtained  a  pure 
culture  of  these  bacteria,  and  had  continued  them  for  successive 
generations ;  that  into  this  jDure  culture  he  had  placed  pieces  of 
some  healthy  teeth,  adding  to  it  a  fermentable  mixture,  also  steri- 
lized ;  and  that  artificial  caries  had  been  produced  simulating  abso- 
lutely in  all  physical  characteristics  that  of  natural  caries.  In  the 
artificial  caries  the  bacteria  from  the  original  pure  culture  were 
found  in  the  dentinal  tubules.  What  could  be  more  conclusive  than 
that? 

Dr.  Sudduth  also  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Miller  had  gone  one  step  further  than  most  workers  in  mycology.  He 
has  not  only  produced  artificial  caries  by  the  action  of  bacteria ;  but 
has  found  out  what  the  "  ptomaine  "  of  the  carious  fungus  is^ 
namely,  lactic  acid.     In  the  demonstration  I  gave  you  on  the  screen 
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of  :irtili('i:il  aiiit  iiatiiral  iari«'M,  1  am   |  t   no   ii  ^t 

coiiM    \i'\\   tJH'iii    apart.       It    i«       '      '  T 

ii)a<l«'  by  Dr.   AtkiiiHon  to  tin- 

th<*»o  viowH  In-  coij1<I  t«'ll  the  «li; 

iitxlorHtnii'lin;:.     I  think  it  U  time*  thjit  in  our  <lrnljil  m* 

when  a  scientific  (iiicHtion  comes  up,  that  it  iihould  be  • 

thr  spirit  ill  whifh  it  Ih  pn-         ' 

uHHrrtiniis.     ThiM  Huhject  is  i.--  -..  ... 

thinking  men  that  it  iH  not  likely  to  )m 

nient. 

hr.  R.  Ii.  Andrewa^  Camhri<)^e.  MriAS — Dr.  All«o  spoke 
ca.Hi'  when*  pircrn  of  dentinr    \\vT*'    Hulij**!*"*!   to    thr    nrtion   of  tlw 
fluid.      Will  he  kindly  tell  uh  nmre  nlxmt  the  ex|M*nm«'nt  ' 

Dr.  Allen — The  exiHrrimmt  I>r.  And- 
Into  a  tniM'  containing;  a  ptin*  <Mdttir»*  of  t  « 

pieces  of  sound  hfalthy  te»'tli  \*lii«li  had    f  ,  1 

were  plnce«l.     The  mixture  UHtnl  was  a  bcvfcxtmct.  to  r 

cent,  of  cnne  su<;ar  had  Imh'H  ndde<l,  so  as  to  make  it 
mixture.     In  this  tube  contninin;;  thi*  nt*  '    liprf  • 

Ku^ar,  and  tin*  Hterili/.e<l  ti'<'th,  with  t! 

ihesi'  «xp«rinientH  wi-re  made.     Thr  '.  \ 

eott<m  ]»lu;f,  Hterilizrd,  and    the  who|«-  ,  i 

connistA  of  nn  ov(>n  in  >vhieli  the  tero|H*mtun*  can  bt  evMily  r 
tained  for  any  length  of  time.     At  the  cml  of  n   llir  |  f 

Hound  healthy  tt>eth  plactMl  in  thin  niixtiir  I 

that  they  cnuhl  Im-  InMit  readily,  nhowir  f 

the  lime  salts  had  lH*en  e\tnicl<i|.     Tl  • 
lime  HnltM  out  of  t(N>th  NubHtnnce  but  an  acttl.     It 
of  breaking  up  the  lime  salts  by  any  other  way  tluiB  by  ll>  > 

ofsomencid.     At  thu  end  of  two  weeks  th« 

inenced  to  show  niijus  of  di(*int<  '  r 

three  months  tin*  winde  ?■••'•  '  • 

show  that  thrre  were  tW'  ' 

dissolvetl  out  the  lime  salts,  and  a  |M«ploi) 
the  lime  was  dissolvinl,  had  broken  down  thr  t«»- 
tooth-animal  matter,  wh 

This  ex|H*rinii'nt    l)r.    Mm«  r   i«j«  uim    iMnmnii 
(piestion  about  its  valuf. 


Hl»i     »•»•»»• 
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Dr.  Fierce — The  doctor  stfites  that  the  solution  used  had  been 
})reviously  sterilized,  was  the  object  of  sterilization,  intended  to 
keep  out  all  other  organisms  except  the  one  desired. 

Dr.  Allen — That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Pierce — If  I  understand  you,  the  decomposition  of  the 
lime  salts  was  through  an  acid  product  of  the  germs  placed  in  the 
liquid. 

Dr.  Allen — Yes,  the  question  that  Dr.  Andrews  asked  led  to 
the  statement  of  the  fact  that  there  was,  in  addition  to  the  acid 
present,  a  peptonizing  ferment  that  carried  on  the  work  that  the 
acid  left  unfinished. 

In  couA^ersation  with  one  or  two  dentists  this  afternoon,  and 
also  in  listening  to  my  friend  Dr.  Pierce  this  morning,  the  idea 
came  to  me  that  I  might  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  indirect  causes 
of  decay,  which  was  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Pierce  and  Dr.  Rhein  of  New 
York  city.  Dr.  Miller  has  investigated  fully  all  these  indirect  causes 
of  decay,  so  called,  such  as  fissures,  crowded  arches,  etc.,  and  im- 
perfectly developed  teeth.  Dr.  Miller  draws  a  line  of  distinction, 
however,  between  cause  and  conditions  favorable  to  decay.  The 
latter  are  not  causes  of  deca}^  Dr.  Miller  appreciates  all  these 
points  fully  and  places  stress  upon  the  one  fact  that  the  active  cause 
of  the  decay  is  bacteria,  and  by  the  action  of  these  alone  he  has  pro- 
duced artificial  caries  showing  all  the  similar  characteristics  of 
deca}'  occuring  in  the  mouth. 

Subject  passed. 

Discussion  on  paper  read  b}^  Dr.  Cheney  on  "  The  Treatment 
of  Pulpless  Teeth,"  published  in  October  number. 

G.  N.  Pierce.,  Philadelphia — This  paper  was  of  especial  interest, 
conservative,  and  markedl}^  correct  in  the  course  of  treatment  pur- 
sued. The  methods  of  filling  pulp  cavities,  however,  adopted  by 
different  members  of  the  profession,  varies  in  diflferent  localities, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  various  forms  of  treatment  may  be 
equally  satisfactory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pulp  chamber,  once  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  made  entirely  free  from  the  debris  resulting  from  dead 
pulp  or  food,  and  well-filled  should,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  remain 
entirely  healthy — healthy  as  regards  any  subsequent  disturbance 
that  will  injure  the  pericementum.      We   have,  however,  a  great 
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many     pnticntH    that  tire    |)ri*<|i<*|M>H4'i|    to     irr.  of    |i* 

and  the  fact  that  w<?  havi*   ilind  <  ^^ 

tiXith,  hy  (livntinj^  the  flow  <#l    ...,..,   ,, 

mcntiiiii,  pnxliKTH  »  |H>ri(-eiiioiititi«i  mi  \. 

iNTiceiiU'iitiiin  thiiH  often  l>c<-omuH  the  Kent  of  . 

often  of  intlaniiiiatioii.    HecniiHc  a  tooth  lieromiii  AlTrctrvl  * 

cement itiH  aftcT  the  |»iil|)  han  iN-en  dcMtroyiHl,  ami  thr  r\nt%  • 

iri  DO  evidence  that  it  has  n<*t  In-cm  done  in  •>■ 

perfectly  as  poHnihle.      We  n»a\  liip'  I'«  ■■•■••  <  ,.,ii,..,i  x^sn, 

wnnld  pnxliice  perfectly  healthy    i  tirr  latirnt* 

owin^   to  nhnornial    condition^,    )md    rv«ult«    tiuiy   u:  \ 

occur  Hiniply  throii^di  the  different  conNtitutional  IcodrociM  of  tW 

patient,  so  that  it  in  not  Hjife  to  condemn  a  n  or  a 

condition  that  exi^tH  InManne  the  frntient  in  «iiiii  riu^  irum  pvrir^ 

nicntiti**. 

In  my  practice  in  filling  pulp  chnnil»eni.  whether  |»ul|»  d* 
li/ed  hy  mvHelf  or  pulpn  dead  for  Homc  time.  I  prefer  to  ua*  • 
of  zinc   mixed  with  chloride  of  zinc  in  pn'fert>n<*e  to  |; 
and  I  like  it  l>ecaUHe  of  itn  thoroughly  :«  i 

all  the   roots  with   what  mi;rht    1h>   t«rm<-.  ..    ..i   «>...  .  * 

mi.\in<j:  it  in  the  form  of  a  thin  paste.     <iu(t:i  ,  riol  a  lbcr% 

|)cutic  material  ;  it  is  a  mechanical  n$;cnt.     In  many  ca*r«  wr 
more  than  the  filling  of  the  root — we  went  an  a^ent  for  flllittg  that 
has  antiseptic  pro|)€rties.  and  thoM?  wc  p^t  in  tl>-  .<!•  of  •!•€ ; 

and  I  ^ct  U'tter  results  with  it  than  %^     '  iia, 

\Vh»*n  1  recall  the  yearn  «»feX|H*r4«  ..  •»  "rm.  i.".-.^  ^twt 

see  the  lar^e  inimU'r  of  te«*th  that  nn*  '»n\ 
out  the  pulps  — I  think  it  n  pn*tty  ^ood  re<*or%l  for   i 
tion,  and  while  I  leel  that  the  tooth  U  lietter  with  a  live  |)>  I 

\H  possihh*  to  »nve  it— when  the  pulp  i« 
hope  of  Hulvation  from  local  or  constitntt. 
it  is  j;oo«l  practice  ti»    ilevitnli/i-   If       'I 
encourage  us  in  so  doin^. 

The  (|ueHtion  of  lUlinj;  or  treating  leelh  U  ont>  thai  • 

every  dentiHt,  and  one  that  comes  home  t«»  e\.  rv  \  * 

we  ought  not  to  Ik*  at  a  lomi  for  any  amount  oi  • 

Buhject ;  for  every  one  has  cases  to  treat,  and  .  »• 
In  worth  something. 
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Dr.  G.  T.  Stockwell^  Springfield,  Mass. — I  would  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Pierce  if  the  chloride  of  zinc  has  anything  more  than  a  momen- 
tary antiseptic  quality,  if  after  it  is  used  it  does  not  become  inert? 

Dr.  Pierce — When  I  place  ox^^chloride  in  the  root  I  place  it  in 
very  thin,  and  do  so  by  wrapping  my  instrument  with  some  very  short 
fibres  of  cotton,  and  pass  it  in,  using  a  pressure  sufficient  to  cause 
the  fluid  to  thoroughl}^  saturate  tlie  walls  of  the  pulp  chamber.  By 
so  doing,  if  any  pulp  tissue  has  been  left  in  the  canal,  it  becomes 
saturated  with  zinc,  and  is  protected  from  decomposition. 

I  sometimes  find  that  cavities  which  have  been  filled  with  gold 
or  gutta-percha,  some  months  afterward  become  offensive,  because 
gutta-percha  in  the  pulp  chamber  has  to  a  certain  extent  become  dis- 
integrated ;  whereas  with  chloride  of  zinc  we  have  no  disintegration. 

Subject  passed. 

Discussion  on  Dr.  Fillebrown's  paper,  read  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Eillebrown,  of  Portland,  Me.,  on  "  The  Relations  of  the  Teeth  and 
Palate  to  Yocalism." 

Dr.  G.  N.  Pierce,  Philadelphia — To  criticize  the  paper  is  be- 
yond m}^  capacity.  I  can  only  say  that  its  conception,  its  thorough- 
ness and  the  manner  of  presenting  it  have  been  almost  perfect.  I 
would  simpl}^  say  that,  in  regard  to  articulation,  I  should  like  to 
have  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  importance  of 
the  teeth  in  certain  sounds ;  because  it  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  us  regarding  the  replacement  or  retention  of  those  organs. 
Many  of  us,  oftentimes,  greatly  impair  the  speech  of  our  patients 
by  the  awkwardness  or  imperfectness  with  which  we  insert  dentures; 
oftentimes  b}^  our  means  of  correcting  certain  defects  and  leaving 
spaces  between  the  teeth,  patients  complain  that  they  are  biting 
their  lips  or  cheek,  when  it  is  simply  their  eftort,  with  the  lips  or 
cheeks,  to  supply  the  office  of  the  lost  tooth  in  order  to  make  the 
cavity  essential  to  articulation.  I  have  given  more  attention  to 
this  feature  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Gharles  G.  Barker,  Meriden,  Conn. — I  would  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Fillebrown  the  function  of  the  uvula.  That  falls  under  the 
head  of  oral  tissues.  It  touches  a  point  I  am  A'ery  much  interested 
in.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  the  function  of  the  uvula  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tone. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fillebrown — My  researches  have  not  gone  far 
enougli  for  me  to  knowwhat  the  office  of  the  uvula  is;  personsseemto 
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HpCftk    jlIHt    »H   \\v\\   IlflJ-r   It     !•»  .         1     I  M 

its  phuL*.      I  am  a  linn  U'lievt.  r...f... 

tiling  wliicli  waH  not  ih'ccIcmI.     TI 
(iiiderMtoocl ;  yet  it  in  nii  eMiientinl  part  of  tin'  U 
to  tilt*  uvula. 

Dr.  Ottoliinfitt  —  What  part  «lo  the  i 

J)r.  Fillrbrownlf  lUvy  -■      •        '';;•■    n»«-^  impj^jc  u*c  %oic«. 
Tliry  tlifu  form  a  iii«-«-liauic'al  .   l    <n. 

Wliilf  I  recoiiimeiHl  the  rcmovnl  of  a  fwrtion  of  enlsrr*^  tatf 
Hi! ;  yet  I  would  not  ri'inove  any  coiiiiiilvrmble  |ioi  *  r  lb« 

o|>i'ratioii  abnorption  will  hooii  tnke  care  of  the  rwi.     io  to 

tin*  <>))turat(>r,  tlu>  action  of  tile  II         '  ....  ^ 

of  the  hin^^cd  end,  and  will  thro-.v  .  ....  i 

)m'  lon^  enough  to  come  down  to  tie  in  of  ti. 

when  it  Hprin^n  hack   it  will  Htrike  a^ninut  the  hiuiiUr  pr 
reached  that  coiicluHion  only  a  (thort  time  hj         I  nuule  two  utiC»> 
rators  for  a  patient,  and  Mhe  had  trouble  with  t  '  Sc 

matter,  and   tlnally  nuidf  a  third  one.  and  i  n^  ii^* .  apU 

it  Mcemed  that  her  l»a.sihir  pnu-esM  na^  h»wer :..  -  ''^      f  Mv».!r 

one  for  her  so  that  when  it  >»i>ranj{  Uuk  it  w. 
proceHH,  and  nhe  han  improveil  wonderfully. 

I  had  a  cano  of  a  youn^  num  ntutlyin);  for  the  vl- 

thoui^h   very   lirij;ht,  liin  deformity  nhown  the  ln« 
Helectitui  of  a  profeHnion.      lie   Iih««  a  cleH  «  ' 
ate,  and    could   not    talk    wril    »Mii»u:.'h   t-  ' 
him  out  wonderrully.     I  made  himaiiol 

hard  in  the  practice  of  voi*ali»m;  and  when*  he  fur  ad  a  ••?♦• 

dent  voice,  it  iH  now  couHidenibly  •<  .  and  he  cmo  AprAlt  \km 

mute.M  without  dillUMilty,  ami  ^etn  hi*  *i»<»« 

/>r.  //.  A.  IlaLrr,  Honton— Thl-*  !•  a 
intriesteil  ill.  I  do  not  want  to  critic  - 
except  in  one  Ktatem«nt,  and  that  itt  in 

"  he  tidkn  through  hi**  iiom«."     Now  all  «  •• 

your  nose  and  you  can  jflve  all  the  nlphaliel  but  m  aad  •. 
perfectly  corri'ct  in   r»*pird  to  m  and  r« 

are  two  dilferent  thin^'H.     A  \  ^       '  *»  ftr^-.tuajr 

an  well  :\x  any  one;  but  refHin«ii« «-  i"  -«-  ni'i.-*""  •  •••--     -^  *  ^"  k»fdli 
l»e  heard. 
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This  calls  to  mind  a,  case  I  had  a  number  of  years  ago — a  case 
where  a  polypus  had  been  taken  out  of  the  nose,  and  there  was  an 
immense  cavity.  I  put  in  an  obturator,  and  the  patient  could 
articulate  as  well  as  anj'^  one,  but  the  resonance  was  very  bad.  As 
many  of  you  know  I  have  had  experience  in  some  one  hundred 
cases  covering  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years.  He  speaks  about 
the  "  ball  obturator."  I  think  one  of  my  first  experimeiits  was  an 
obturator  similar  to  what  he  has  shown  on  the  board,  almost  like 
it,  with  the  exception  that  it  had  a  piece  of  flat  rubber  stitched 
on  to  articulate  with  the  pharyngeal  wall ;  but  I  have  had  better 
success  with  others.  I  think  I  have  something  like  ten  cases  in 
which  I  do  not  think  a  person  in-  the  audience  could  detect  anj^ 
deflciency  in  the  articulation. 

(continued.) 


AMERICAN  AND  SOUTHERN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


JOINT    MEETING    HELD    AT    LOUISVILLE,    KY.,    AUGUST    28,  29,  1888. 


Reported  for  Independent  Practitioner  by  "Mrs.  M.  W.  J." 


The  American  and  Southern  Dental  Associations  met  in  joint 
session  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  28  to  September  1,  1888.  The 
Gait  House  was  made  general  headquarters  for  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  both  associations. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  and  the  National 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  held  their  sessions  in  the  Gait  House 
parlors.  Exhibits,  clinics,  committee  meetings,  separate  meetings 
of  the  two  associations,  and  the  joint  meetings  of  both,  all  found 
ample  accommodations  in  the  elegant  building  of  the  Female  High 
School,  which  had  been  secured  for  the  occasion. 

ADDRESSES. 

Each  association  having  held  a  meeting  at  9  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Aug.  28,  they  met  in  joint  session  at  11  a.m. 

The  opening  proceedings  were  presided  over  alternately  by 
Dr.  Frank  Abbott,  President  of  the  American,  and  Dr.  B.  H. 
Catching,  President  of  the  Southern  Association  ;  Drs.  Geo.  H. 
Gushing  and  L.  P.  Dotterer,   Secretaries,  and  Drs.   J.  N.   Grouse 


Anieritan  and  Soufht-rn  Oenlai  An^  i%3 

(proti'm.)  aii(i  II.  A.  l^iwnMiri-.  Tr«  nttirruft,  of  \hm  rr«|-    •     >    v.... 
ciatif)rm  occiipvinj;  Hentn  on  tin*  plHtfortn. 

Mnvor  Jacol)  and   tlif'Ki'V.    .Mr.   M'""--       •''  T— tia%Mi«^ 
rMcortcd  to  tin*  plntforin  hy  tlifexec*titi\« 

Tlic  Uev.  Mr.   Moore  deliverc^l  n  iihort  pmycr.  ««k!n-  t  »-*r*^ 
in^f  upon  the  work  nl»out  to  Iw  entcrrd  upon.  nft.  r 

Jacob  (IrlivcnMl  a  brief  hut  Cf>nlinl  A<l(lrf«»«»  of  »»  |»r.  A.  O. 

IlawN,  on  iM-half  of  tin-    K-  T'  ^9 

tlicassociatiouHH  inoHt  coni 

outfltrrt(li('tl,"to  which  Dr.   K.   O.  Diirhv,  of 
PimI'.  .1.  V.  Crawfonl,  of  the  Southern,  re)«|K>n<lr«l. 

hi*.  Parity,  in  neceptinf;  the  hoftpitnlUy  of  Kn.  miUI  tlHU 

it    had    Iteen    o!)Herve<l   that   if  n  di-' 
Hrarch  of  a  beautiful  wife,  to  nhine  a*  r 

went  to   Kentucky   for  lier.      If  a  in; '.o 

prcHent  tlic  Chief  Kxeeutive  with  n  |mir  of  ti  .*# 

fToefl   to   Kentucky  for  them.     If  nn  epicurean  tippler  vitbM  to 
tickle  hin  own  palate,  he  HcndH  to  Kentucky  for  the  wt  i^L 

iVof.  C'niwfonl  dwelt  nt  Home  len;;th  upont'  %Mmf* 

Kentucky  has  furninhed  to  the  rolN  of  me<licinc,  sur,;ir \ .  and  drft. 
tiHtry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hix  addren*  the  meetinir  ndl'nmrfl  to  T.3© 
r.M..  when  the  two  I*ret*i<Ient«»  delivere<I  their  n  i 

l>r.    Frank    Abbott,    Preniclent   of  the    American 
called  attention  to  the  ndvnnccH  uindc  by  the  pt  •t 

few  years,  the  increased  facilitie*t  for  n  t!  «». 

brilliant  acliievcinents  of  American  ilent  - 
ui.'idr  tlirou;;h  microscopical   re-.earche«». 

Dr.   B.  n.  <'iitchinj?,  President   of  the  rti   A*« 

took  for  his  topic  the  <|ue«lioii         !     the  avmi'^e  •! 
ft  specialist  in  medicine '"     He  tooli   the   i;rtiun«l    '  * 

system   of  <lental  »••■*'  •  •  « 

sulllciently  elevated  --  ..■...•  '* 

upon   his  vocation  as  a  mecli 
s|M»ciftlty.     While  mechnnical  H!>lllt%'  i*  i 
led^e  of  medicine  nnd  surj»ery  i**  d.     Tl 

proficient  in  that  which  e<|ui|M»  themr  ^^  •^-* 

entitles  him  to  recognition  nn  n  •|Hi'inn't  n»  .uimmi"«       -I**  *^***' 
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ers  the  present  system  of  dental  education  too  narrow  and  con- 
tracted to  permit  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  possibilities  of  our 
grand  calling.  Higher  qualifications,  a  broader  curriculum,  an  exten- 
sion of  time,  are  the  demands  of  to-day.  The  surgical  part  of  den- 
tistry is  its  most  distinctive  feature.  The  general  surgeon  is  master 
of  medical  science  in  so  far  as  it  is  taught  in  the  medical  schools,  and 
so  of  all  specialists  in  medicine — the  occulist,  the  otologist,  the 
dermatologist,  and  all  the  others — the  dental  surgeon  alone  is  not 
master  of  medical  science,  because  he  is  not  taught  in  the  medical 
school.  Hence  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  dental  student 
should  first  pass  through  the  medical  college  and  receive  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.,  and  then  enter  the  dental  infirmary,  where  he  would 
be  taught  the  practical  methods  of  the  dental  surgeon,  the  manipu- 
lative art  of  the  dental' operator.  He  also  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  a  more  thorough  training  in  medical  science  in  view  of  legal 
complications,  the  degree  of  M.D.  affording  protection  in  certain 
contingencies  which  the  degree  of  D.D.S.  alone  does  not  secure. 

This  paper  elicited  a  very  animated  discussion,  participated  in 
b}''  Profs.  Truman,  Morgan,  Crawford,  Pierce,  Carpenter,  Drs.  N. 
J.  Roberts,  Cushing,  J.  J.  R,  Patrick,  Brophy,  H.  A.  Smith,  Ottofy, 
Jas.  Johnson,  Sudduth,  Freeman,  Friedrichs,  Peabody  and  others. 
While  it  was  universally  admitted  that  a  certain  degree  of  medical 
science  and  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica  was  necessary,  it  was 
held  that  this  was  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  dental  college. 
To  the  dentist  mechanical  skill  is  essential,  and  a  training  of  hand 
and  eye,  which  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  medical  school. 
Dr.  Roberts  thought  that  the  average  dentist,  who  had  not  been 
educated  in  general  medicine,  would  not  be  able  to  follow  out  the 
line  of  treatment  in  cases  of  necrosis,  blood-poisoning,  tetanus,  etc., 
and  without  the  degree  of  M.D.  would  have  no  protection  in  case 
of  fatal  results. 

Dr.  J.  J.  R.  Patrick  said  that  neither  common  law  nor  criminal 
law  would  hold  a  man  guiltless,  if  guilty,  no  matter  how  many 
diplomas  he  might  hold,  or  how  many  degrees  xie  might  claim. 

Dr.  Brophy  said  that  a  man  who  had  been  educated  for  a 
certain  line  had  a  right  to  follow  that  line.  Under  the  diploma 
of  a  certain  institution  he  had  a  right  to  practice  anything  taught 
in  that  institution. 
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Dr.  SiKMiitii  Hftid  that  evcr^thinj;  <i  I  oo  the  a 

the  iii«Iivi(lii!il.      If  t!if  -  mmm  n>  i  Um 

collet;^  from  whicli  he  hni  u.-  ~        i  uc  prriudte«4 

by  thut  fact ;   Ixit   if  he  cotihl  -  i.-.t  .twl  —taipcw 

t€nt,  the  prejuilice  could  !»e  o\ 

III  cloHin);  the  diHctiHHion,  in  wl  loy  other  potnu  w»r» 

broii;;ht   out,  Dr.  Catching  iMiid  that    one  fact  vma  y 
|)hyHi<iiifj  :idinit)iHterH  clilnrororm  with  fatal  ., 

Hjiy  :  '•  lliurt   failure!  "and   he  in  •■''    '-it 
the  deutiHt  nieetH  with  the  Haine  i 
give    the  certinciite,  :in<l   if-  it  ia  adveme  to  the   1 
iM'hiiid  the  iron  bars.     Dr.  Catching;  humorously  r* 
opponents  on  the  fact  that  thr  in 

ffssors,  with   the  <le};ree  v>f  M.D..  »•»  ^>in<ii  .-u  aiiAcnea 

So  much  importance  that  they  i};nored  their  :  ..   .^.  ...:;rely. 

JOINT    MKETINOS   FOR   PAPCRii    AMD  Wf "-- 

Joint   mcetinjjs  of  Ixitli   A *•♦<>'  '"•'■••-  "••'-  «;  f^ 

A.  M.  and    7.30  P.M.,  to  hear  the    i    .  _  itnltti 

reading  of  paiiern  recomniendetl  by  the  coromittct*,  and  d 
of  the  same. 

All  of  the  papers   prcHenteil  by  a  oomimttrv  wrrr  rm 
cesHi«)n,the  disrusnion  coverini;  all  of*'  '       "     ' 

in   the   dilfen-nt    papers.     Thin    plan, 
tions,   wan   adopted    aa    the    only    pi 
through  with  the  va«t  amount  of  work  lieforw  the  two  A 
Each  committee  wan  repreHi«nto<l  by  a  chairman  fVom  both  A' 
atiouM. 

EVRNINO   SKMIOM,  AK. 

The    report    ..f    tlw    roiumitt«»«»   on    OiKTmlive    lU 
called  for. 

VtfAK    li      WiNKI 

K.  T.  IM 

Dr.  l)arb\j  reHpi»i><li  .1  m  • 
it  had  l>een  nllottrd 

/>/•.  Darby  reported   four   |>a|H»ra  ami 
MubJectH  attracting  nio»«t  attention  w- 
plantation  and   the   une  of  cop|H»r  anwi^   "         » »••    k^'^-*  — ** 
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iiinilo  in  Iho  use  of  ocnnieidos  lias  so  removed  the  danoer  of  septic 
conlMiiion,  that  <2,ivat  operations  are  now  safely  undertaken.  Im- 
plantation is  undoubtedly  a  success  for  the  time  beinjy;  but  time 
alone  can  solve  the  problem  as  to  its  durability.  Copper  amal- 
oam  has  made  its  way,  and  retains  its  position  as  the  best  filling 
material  in  a  certain  class  of  cases. 

Dr.  W.  Sforer  How  read  a  paper  on 

rollOKLAlN    INLAYS, 

illustrated  by  numerous  specimeus,  which  were  handed  around  for 
inspection.  The  details  for  manipulation,  both  of  cavity  and  of 
porcelain  stopper,  are  substantially  the  same  as  given  in  the 
Cos))iOf<,  July  issue. 

Dr.  J.  J.  J\.  Patricl'  read  a  paper  on 

METlIOl^S   OV   MOUNTING    ARTIFICIAL   CROWNS, 

the  method  being  practically  as  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Illinois  State  Society  in  its  recent  meeting  at  Cairo. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Kdh.  Jr.^  made  a  number  of  interesting  experi- 
ments, illustrating 

TllK   CONDUCTn  irv    OF    FILLING    MATERIALS, 

by  means  of  a  very  delicate  thermostat,  the  expansion  of  the  dif- 
ferent materials  ringing  an  electric  bell  at  varying  intervals  of 
time,  according  to  the  conductivity  of  the  material. 

Pr.  II.  (iilmcr  read  a  paper  describing  his  method  of  making 
cheap  crowns,  which  are  a  recognized  necessity  for  many  of  our 
patients  who  cannot  atl'ord  the  more  costly  goUI  and  porcelain 
crowns.  In  Dr.  Gilmer's  method  a  platinum  band  is  fitted  to  the 
prepared  root,  and  tilled  with  modeling  compound,  the  patient 
biting  to  give  the  correct  articulation.  This  is  removed  from  the 
mouth,  and.  after  any  necessary  trimming,  invested  in  plaster. 
This  is  drilled,  the  wax  removed,  and  AVeston's  or  Watt's  metal 
poured,  making  a  low-priced,  easily  made,  serviceable  crown  for 
the  posterior  teeth.  For  the  anterior  teeth  a  low  carat  gold  band 
may  be  used,  with  porcelain  facing.  The  subject  of  crowns  and 
the  preparation  of  roots,  called  forth  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
proper  methods  of  dealing  with  exposed  pulps — whether  too  many 
pulps  were  not  being  ruthlessly  destroyed  to  make  place  for  the 
pins  and  posts  o{'  artilieial  crowns,  and   whether  it  is  not  time  to 


Amcriran  and  Situ/hern  Itfulal  .\0">^  mtiont.  j'jt 

<all  a  li.'ilt  niid  return  to  more  coiiHervntive  mi'tli 
sion  Allowed  timt  the  younger  meiiilwrt  as  a  rulr  r  tc  poln 

ripping'  in  toto,  while  the  ohier  iiieinl>ent  adrocatc  tUe  |irr^rr»lion 
mC  the  piilpH. 

Ih-K.   ('.  S.  Pirrrf,   W.  JJ.  Aliinmn,  Ali/>oH,  /V.-^„.  .,.     If  .  ...« 
Ta/t  ami    />'.   7'.    I>arby  Hpoke  elo(|iietitiy  Atid  •  r 

•f  ^^iviii^j  the  pulp  every  poHHJhle  chnnce. 

/>/•  Pirrcc  would  cautcTize  the  pulp,  nnd  no  get  a  ii 
in;^'  snifac*'  under  the  liHin^. 

Pr.  Alkinnon  touciies  the   pulp   with  *  *». »'»..*.    nifi   j..;. 
it  a  concave  cup  of  jjjtWd. 

hr.  i'nrmnn  does  not  wIhIi  to  kill  n  pidp  with  ; 
thev   are  j^oinjj  to  <Ue  they  will  die  more  kindly,  the  kindrr  •• 
treat  theuK 

lh\  Tnft  cuiisidtr^  that  (Un  iinii/.aii'Mi  i"  i"i. 
tioii.     There  in  loss  of  continuity  of  Htructun*. 
lown,  indc|iendent  of  <lecay :  it   wcnrs  rapidly  under  at- 
•^eciuH  to   wear  away.       The  pidp  furni<«lii*ii  the  nutrient   \ 
throu;;h  which  the  dentine  liven  nnd  retnini  it 

Dr.  Monjnn  thinks  that,  thoui^h  the  eememtiiro  c 
l>e  nourished   l»y  the*  pericenuMituni  after  the  «T       " 
that  a  puipi'.'ss  tooth  is  not  ncccHsariiy  **  n  <l« 
theh'Hs  ))artialiy  devitalized,  nnd  ct»nHtM|uentl\ 
tion  ns  one  which  in  alive  in  all  itt  |»nrt«(. 

Ih'.  rntrivi,  on  the  other  hand,  eon«iden» 
xperience,  contrary  to  phy»iol<»>fy,  that  n  rupturi-«l 
an    recover;  that  it   han  never  U-en    prnxed  that 
The   ollice   of  tlu'   pulp  is  to   province  dm'  "•     •"'  ' 
Wen  acconiplishi'd  all  tlie  pulp  can  d.»  i>*  ' 
cation  continuin«4  from  the  eircum 
roots  in  old  people  Ikmu'^  Hometimen  complete!)  \\\\M  up 

Dr.  CrarenM  said  that  from  the  lime  th 
pulp  lahorn  to  kill  itsidf,  by  pi 
Ix'coniinjj  <piit««  insennihle  and  tli«  tii"uii  ;im  y 
Inj^  no  nutrition.     He  in  conviinM-d   fl»»t   in 
pulp  is  of  little  e»»Mential  serxicc 

/>/ .    h'illn  said   that    in   a   hundnil  » nM»«  of  y 
would  look  for  ninetv  nine  fnilun**. 
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Dr.  Story  (Texas)  has  never  been  able  to  save  a  diseased  pulp. 
He  uses  arsenic  every  time  and  fills  with  oxychloride  of  zinc,  and 
never  has  any  further  trouble. 

Dr.  Darby  has  been  very  successful  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
applies  to  the  surface  of  the  pulp  a  soft  paste  of  oxide  of  zinc  and 
creosote,  followed  by  oxychloride,  finishing  usually  with  gold.  He 
has  one  case  in  which  a  [pulp  has  been  capped  three  times, 
from  difi'erent  cavities  of  decay,  and  is  living  now,  responding  to 
every  test. 

Dr  Truman  had  not  found  it  possible  to  save  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  exposed  pulps.  If  the  pulp  has  been  irritated  and  con- 
gested he  deems  it  next  to  impossible  to  save  it.  Where  the  indi- 
A^dual  possesses  extreme  vitality  and  all  conditions  are  favorable, 
it  may  be  possible  to  save  an  exposed  pulp ;  but  it  is  not  the  rule. 
He  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Taft  as  to  the  deterioration  of  pulpless 
teeth.  The  dentine  is  covered  by  the  cememtum,  which  is  nour- 
ished by  the  pericementum,  and  so  kept  in  health. 

HISTOLOGY   AND    MICROSCOPY. 

Dr.  Wilson,  Burlington,  Iowa,  read  a  short  paper  on  The  Api- 
cal Portion  of  the  Cementum  in  its  Physiological  and  Pathological 
Relations. 

After  describing  the  structure  of  cementum,  and  the  function 
of  its  surrounding  membrane,  he  said  that  the  main  point  of  interest 
was  the  fact  that  though  a  devitalized  pulp  does  not  interfere  with 
the  vitality  of  the  cementum,  yet  in  destroying  the  pulp  the  apical 
portion  of  the  cementum  is  sometimes  destroyed,  and  necrosis 
ensues,  through  the  eff'ect  of  arsenic  applied  to  the  pulp,  reaching 
the  cementum  through  the  canaliculi.  A  portion  of  the  cementum 
being  dead,  nature  must  dispose  of  it ;  this  is  accomplished  through 
solution  of  the  lime  salts.  For  this  reason  arsenic  should  be  used 
with  great  caution.  If  the  first  application  fails  there  is  danger  in 
a  second,  and  more  so  in  a  third  application.  Many  incurable 
abscesses  are  the  result  of  arsenical  poisoning. 

Dr.  Atkinson  said  this  paper  had  a  close  bearing  on  the  occult 
movements  in  nutrition  and  de-nutrition. 

We  may  burr  out  all  diseased  tissues  in  pulpless  teeth — one- 
eighth  or  one-quarter  of  an  inch  without  fear;  then  disinfect  and 
leave. 
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"I" I  t^tmjtiaii' 


Arwnic  nctn  through  the*  nfllnity  of  ar-  f.^    ll^ 

pn)toplaHrnic  tiMMiic  in  the  pulp,  nnd  iu  n« 

iniifli  H«mi-(1iiirl  niat.nal  tlM-n-  i«.      If  only  tU    U^it,tuM,    .iwoioai 

it  will  h1im|)  till  (iabrii'rM    triitnp. 

IImw  many  linvo  oxtntetiil  n  t<M»lh,  fHt  of  thf>  tn.!  ..f  il.-   ,.-  • 

•  ml   llinliiij;  it   rnii^r|,,  gay;     »»  Yi*<i,  that  tooth  I 
Rut  if  In*  had  pot  at  tin*  rnd  of  the  root  nnd  tn'Str*! 
wniiM  liavi'  Imm'Ii  all  ri«jfit  in  its  own  p! 

Jh-.  J'rnvk-  Attfutll,  rrad  a  |m|N>r  rntiti«-<i    ■  1  ut-  «• 
llctntioii  to  Dfvelopiiip  Dentini*." 

Dr.  AblM»tt   llrHt  ri'virwcMl   th«>  M*cn*tion  throry,  to  whlrh  hr 
with  many  othi'i-M  hrld,  for  «  lonjf  time,  hut  which  hail  i. 
M'd  liiin,  and  which  h«>  had  aim nd«»iiod  fort Ih*  t 
"IMTially  as  applied  t«»  d«'vr|opinp  dentin* 
iiictncnt  of  HtnH'tnn*  all  othtT. 

Tlir  main  masn  is  nntcnrtdn^^inoun^but  'An*  \i.!.liii  '  ;rifllir'.r..f 
with  linir  Halts.     The  oidy  ccIIh  are  the  • 

•  *trsli<M>ts  upward  and  dn\%n\vanl  to  tli«*  impilln,  only  tlir  oatrr  U\>  r 

t'tlic  pidp  only  \H'\\\\f  coiK-rrniMl   in  fonnin;;  di  ^  llr  ilrtnr^ 

tli.'it  the  whole  pulp  iM  tmnsformtil. 

I>r.  Ahhott  ipioted  the  theories*  mI  l»r-     \  utJ 

ileit/.man.as  to  the  origin  of  the  dental    * 
the  remnants  of  the  eentrnl  iM>rtion«*  of  ti, 

lieir   origin  U'tween    the  latter,   Andn«wt  iv  that  «i«ilr 

•  rtain    iM>ar-sha|H*d    iMlontobhiMts  are   fibril  • 
lleit/.man  thiit  the  tNlontoblasts  split  \\\ 

•  »nal  tismn-  corimseles,  the  livini;  matt*  - 
:»rli('le  on  eluirnitis. )     The  return  of  Tl 

iHHue,  iH'fore  inliltnition  with  lime  » 

^  to  the  coiitinuons  masn  of  dentine  utrurturr.  It  liHnf  ot 

•  ptionally  stratillnl,  a.s  in  a  cuiip. 

The  diseusHioii  whieli  followwl  tli<*  n* 
•uliued  to  Ors.  .^udtluth  and   AblMilt.  t'  inm^-      -r 

eretion  theory,  eHptiMally  for  thel*  "  •»••  Irf^: 

on  of  linu'  salts,  the  aetion  of  the  • 
the  ameloblasts  in  the  enamel,  of  the  «»-• 
that  I)r.  .AblMitt  nuide  no  distinction  lictwrrn  t 
-lions  portions  «)f  bone,theso  Umujj  •ccrrtwl  lu  li  la 
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the  cortical  portions  a  sheath  is  laid  down,  from  a  membranous,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  forn  a  cortically  layer  which  is  secreted  with 
reo-ularity,  and  only  in  certain  lines  and  certain  places  ;  and  so  of 

dentine there  is  a  power  which  directs  this  secretion,  which  does 

not  occur  indiscriminately.  He  said  that  Dr.  Abbott  also  ignored 
the  nuclear  structure  of  tissues.  Dr.  Sudduth  said  that  he  had 
visited  the  laboratories  of  Drs.  Bodecker  and  Hirtzman,  and  been 
shown  some  of  their  specimens;  but  was  unable  to  see  whence  they 
drew  their  conclusions.  In  specimens  carefully  stained  the 
nucleus  can  be  clearly  seen,  but  in  their  specimen  it  could  not  be 
made  out,  so  that  they  proved  nothing  The  study  of  the  secretion 
of  shells  substantiates  the  theory  of  the  secretion  of  enamel  and 
other  hard  tissues. 

Dr.  Abbott,  in  reply,  said  that  if  we  did  not  differ  in  opinion, 
we  should  never  learn  anything.  Different  men  can  look  at  the 
same  thing,  with  the  same  glass,  and  yet  see  and  understand  in 
widely  different  ways.  No  two  will  see  alike.  The  secretion 
theory  contemplates  a  row  of  odontoblasts,  their  distal  ends  in 
contact  with  the  ameloblasts,  and  which  secrete  lime  salts  and  all 
other  substances  which  fall  back  and  are  found  around  the  pulp. 
Kollicker  concluded,  in  1850,  that  this  could  not  be  ;  that  the 
odontoblast  itself  becomes  dentine,  another  row  forming  under- 
neath, the  nucleus  splitting  up  again  and  again  and  the  odonto- 
blasts increasing  in  length.  This  seems  more  rational  than  the 
secretion  theory.  Another  theory  is  that  the  odontoblasts  become 
calcified,  beginning  at  the  centre  and  working  to  the  periphery  ; 
this  is  denied  by  many.  In  every  odontoblast  there  may  be  dis- 
covered a  reticulum  full  of  little  nuclei ;  but  this  is  only  a  provis- 
ional step  in  the  formation  of  dentine. 

There  is  a  layer  of  tissue  between  that  inhabited  by  organisms 
and  perfect  dentine,  that  has  never  been  explained  except  on  the 
reaction  theory.  In  the  process  of  caries,  if  we  take  a  section  of 
dentine  with  the  cavity  in  it,  we  find  the  first  layer  of  carious  sub- 
stance soft,  and  filled  with  micro-organisms — micrococci  and  lepto- 
thrix  principally — deeper  in  we  find  a  layer,  which  by  process 
of  staining  colors  different  from  the  other — micro-organisms  pene- 
trate to  a  certain  extent — but  as  we  go  further  we  find  a  yellow 
stain;  the  line  of  demarcation  is  very  plain.  We  find  dentine 
broken  down,  disorganized,  yet  not  an  organism. 


tjwt'ii'ttn  ititd  Stiii/ftfr •.    /)^../<i/     tigucMll'-"'  401 


The  living  iiinttcr — ^liii'-((ivinK  im»it^  auImI 
irritation,  tnkeH  oil  intlniiiinntory  <  ,  do  boC 

cans*'  decay;  tliey  comr  there  Ih'i- 

/>/'.  Suddut/i   Haul  that  no  the«  .  .      .  -t  -^pfct^i— i 

the  production  of  the  cavity,  except  the  ,  Mtltrr 

of  Herliii.      Lactic  ncid  disHolven  lime  mUm.  bat  the   f 

dentine  in  unchanged.     Certain  hacterim  of  the  hiinuiii  iDoalli.  d»> 

velopin*^    in    decalcified   dentine    throw   out   .1    "  • 

wliich   breakn  down   tlir   form  of  the  tiHith.       I  >.•     ».. 

^'ivcH   the   ditferent   color* — vellow    llp»t     «-»   *v.  r.    *  \    I» 

Dr.  Miller  standn  pre-4-raineiit  in  thin  line  of  iii%< 

covery,  and  an  time  rolln  on  he  will  get  the  en^lit  due  bim. 

hr.  Ahfuitt  replied   that   the   lime  fialtn  are  not 
wc  find   iiinler   the  excavator  that  they  an*   there.  ' 
down.   In  the  cavity  everything  i«*  jr«»ne.   Whrthrr  m 
have  chewed  it.  or  whether   they  are  at  all   to  Maiut 
of  no  importance.      If  the  teeth  are  kept  |>erfeclly  eiran  the) 
not  decay:  there  are  iindotihtiHlly  or^^aninma  in  tliemooUi  •••«• 
where  else. 

Dr.  Sudduth.  —  If  you  do  not  fjive  crwlii    i"    tn.    |«»ri   mn  r^^. 

Or^iiniHm.H     pla\     in   dt-cnx      tlull    lioW   do     \  Mil     ••\|>Iniil     thr   foriAAtloB 

of  the  cavity 

Dr.  .Vtbott. — No  cavity  in  formetl  except  by  arid*  ;  bat  * 
from  d(*compoHin};  focMl  or  from   micro^rgani«int  !•  In      ' 
inc.     When  it  jjets  through  the  eimmd  it  rrn-  ' 
<d'  iivinjx    matter;    thin    Ih-coiiich  irritat4*<l: 
pioce.HK  lime  ^allH  are  jlisplacctl,  united  down 
Ih  formed;    the    diHH<dved    lime  aaltJi  are  wa«ihc«l  out  ami  oar 
away  the  name  an  any  other  prtxluct. 

Dr.  Sudtluth. — The  adminnion  that  the  I 
due  to  micrn  iirLTaiiiHinH  in  the  very  t!i  '  •»»  w»^ 

reiuain  indeliiiittly  in  pntrifyin"  •"'^'  t*  K».1 

<»n  it.     There  in  only  one  form  ■ 
the  dinrtolution  <if  the  Imain  nulMtance  ami  fonn  a  cn 

Dr.  Afiftott,  in  conclualon,  denie«|  that  be  biul  oumIv  tin-  •dn:  • 
siou  ftccredited  him  by  l>r.  Sinblulh. 

[tu  BK  CuNTINUKU.] 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 


AT  THEIR  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  HELD  IN  LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  AUGUST 

27th,  28th  AND  29th,  1888. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  p]xaminers  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Dr.  Geo.  H. 
Gushing,  nt  the  Gait  House,  Louisville,  Ky.,  August  2tth,  1888,  at 
8  p.  M. 

Dr.  Fred  A.  Levy,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Gushing  explained  that  as  he  was  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners,  he  could  not  be  considered 
a  member  of  the  National  Association,  so  vacated  the  chair  in  favor 
of  the  Yice-President,  Dr.  T.  S.  Waters. 

Roll  call  showed  the  following  State  Boards  represented  : 

Illinois,  Drs.  G.  B.  E.  Koch  and  R.  N.  Lawrance  ;  Georgia, 
Dr.  S.  B.  Barfield ;  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Fred  A.  Levy ;  Mississippi, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Westmoreland  ;  South  Garolina,  Dr.  G.  F.  Wright ;  Ohio, 
Drs.  J.  Taft  and  H.  A.  Smith;  Indiana,  Drs.  P.  G=  G.  Hunt  and  S. 
T.  Kirk  ;  Maryland,  Dr.  T.  S.  Waters  ;  Kentucky,  Dr.  A.  0.  Rawls  ; 
Wisconsin,  Dr.  B.  G.  Macreklein. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  was  then 
read  and  placed  on  file  : 

STATE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS,  WISCONSIN. 

La  Crosse,  August  20th,  1888. 

Fred  A.  Levy,  D.  D.  S., 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  is  not  positively  known  that  any  number  of  this  Board  will  be  present  at 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Louisville.  Permit  us,  however,  to  re- 
spond present  upon  the  roll  call  in  sentiment  if  not  in  person.  There  are  one  or 
two  matters  which  it  seems  advisable  to  bring  before  the  Association,  the  most 
important  of  which  has  bothered  us,  viz. :  The  licensing  of  first  course  college 
students.  The  practice  does  not  seem  right,  although  they  correctly  answer  the 
required  percentage  of  questions  submitted  at  their  examination.  The  average 
standard  of  qualification  for  graduation  at  our  colleges  is  low  enough,  and  for  a 
State  Board  to  license  a  person  who  has  acquired  but  the  half  or  even  less  prepa- 
ration demanded  by  the  college,  seems  to  represent  it  as  being  satisfied  with  an 
inferior  standard,  and  willing  to  admit  into  practice  men  of  inferior  capabilities 
or  less  preparation.     Doubtless  all  State  laws  providing  for  examinations  in  lieu 
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of  a  diploma  may  lie  cr>njiitlered  weak  in  their  ooPMpCkMi  tdtnmmmt. 

<liH|Mmiii(>n  to  cnfori-c  the  law  in  '  •  igber  d'.  .1 

imiil  public  H«niiiiicnl  tiliall  havr  .,  ,.,  penaii  .-..  ....  .     «   r  <^juaJl 

making  (l>o  ciiplomoji  the  onlr  Im  ttlon     )^gm*m*m\^mmfrw* 

t>e  recomiiten«lc«i  to  aiwiAt  tin  arvi  oihrni  to  orvrrnti.- 

2.  State  l^<arilii  mnnot  I-   '  ■•      -^  '  •     -  =^H  tiiirTwr  irun 
monthn.     If  there  Iji  any  pr<>v  4i«  eaactawai  « 
"  tem|K)rary  lU^nAeH,"  we  hare  not  ditruwrvd  tbeto     Ho  UuU  tlkvrr 
ity  f..r  u'r:in!:                                        enKaffioK  in  prartlrs  in  the   ioUf.A. 
HoiiittiiiM"*  a                                            lire  BImI  lost  of  iMitiraalA.      Ifth 
repreeentativee  of  uny  Board  can  MiKg«et  th«  r  r«  to  puntte  la  Ukb  aMtt** 
muh  luivit-e  will  In-  verv                   !r 

3.  1m it  not  <i(f»iratiU-  : a  lietter  and  ••■■  »-  ..«:<'......  i  *4  ^^^  •i«*r^..jiii  ir, 

govern  State  lioanU  in  examina  ionN?     The   \  '*r^**v«>  «pa«  llbeAr 

former  edortM  in  thiit  liirection  hy  the  ap|-  :;       •  i  -  ten»«lM9 

Huch  lit«t  to  Ih!  Hiihmitte<i  at  the  next  ann  ,  i!  : 

TheencliwH-d  c'py  of  our  thinl  am.  ..«1   o  !  «hr»w  \\m  flale«nr6t«  rv. 

garding  the  workingw  under  our  law  which  we  rr,  qt  of  tW  k» 

All  rneinlMTK  of  till'  I  -       "  •rem  to  Iw  veil  vilUflrd    »  "        ♦   ,- 

vinions;  the  lloanl  i-  :.  .       -     - ■  ,in>«^t  in  rut.  rin.*  !t   »ii.!  ^  i 

ing  to  all  who  are  laboring  to  arcomplish  thr 

Charles  C.  Cmlttkndkn,  •.«/*.«• 

President. 

On  motion  a  HiiHiiu^tis  Cotniiiittiv  «tf  thrrv  »a*  in.l 

th<*  coiininiiiicatioii    ivffrriHl    to  tlinn  ebftir 

TiiH,  Koch  nii<l  Kartirhl  tlir  Commit t<i-.     i>r.  K(>cb 
inatioll  iiM  to  thr  Htniidiii;;  «»rthc  I^ciital  I' 
Uiiivrrsity;  alno  iK'iital  n<*|>jtrtm«'iit      '" 

both       of       WMxtllllP'toll.  Oil       liiotloll 

adoptiMl  : 

lianUttii,  that  the  Scerelary  »»•  Fui|>i>«rml  aod  rrqurrfed  to  liatw pdlwl  iev 
hundre«l  cupim  of  the  o>oMitutioo,  by-lawa,  aimI  alaodtnt  tmokmkam.  AW  IW 
following: 

lUM>lctd,  that  a  (omuiiUee  of  threr  br  appoialed  to  p««f««« «  Ibt  W  iW 
Dental   ('ollege«   which  thU  A«»«ialion  will   r«r^»tn«»e«d  l«»  ■*   ?»*a«e 

lioardfi    whoMJ   diploii  '  '  .      '       ■  etaaaiu.i 

CarritMl.      \\     ,  ,  ''••!• 

Thr  iiuM'tiii^  thru  a«IJ«»uriii*«l. 

Au^.  JmIi,  nuftiii);  cnlU'<l  to  .  l>r.  \l 

Dr.  Levy,  Set" rt'tarv.     Minutr*  wm*  i« 
Dr.  M.  r.  Marshall  ami   L.  U.    Uol>rrt«,  U'lii  i'»'      ^»^  "  •» 
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Board    were  present  and  joined  the  Association.     Business  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows  : 

Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  letter  of  Dr.  Edgar  Palmer,  See- 
Tetary  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Examiners,  respectfully  recommended  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  practice  of  giving  permits  to  practice  dentistry  to  students 
during  the  time  of  their  college  work  or  before  their  graduation. 

We  also  recommend  that  any  applicant  for  examination  and  license  to  prac- 
tice dentistry  between  the  regular  sessions  of  the  respective  State  Boards  may  be 
examined  during  such  interval  by  one  or  more  members  of  a  State  Board  as  may 
be  designated  by  said  Board,  and  upon  such  examination  being  satisfactory,  a 
permit  may  be  issued  to  the  applicant  to  practice  dentistry  till  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board  and  no  longer.  This  examination  and  permit  shall  in  no  case  ex- 
empt the  candidate  from  an  examination  by  the  full  Board  at  its  next  regular 
meeting.  Your  Committee  does  not  believe  it  advisable  to  have  a  uniform  list  of 
questions  for  examination  throughout  the  country.  We  would  recommend,  how. 
ever,  that  State  Boards  embrace  in  their  examinations  the  following  branches, 
and  that  there  be  not  less  than  ten  questions  on  each  of  these  branches,  viz. :  An- 
atomy, physiology,  pathology,  histology,  hygiene,  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  operative  dentistry,  prosthetic  dentistry  and  dental  juris- 
prudence. We  suggest  that  each  State  Board  formulate  its  own  list  of  questions, 
and  that  this  list  be  changed  at  least  once  each  year,  and  that  a  standard  of  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  be  required, 

J.  Taft,  1 

Chas.  R.  E.  Koch,  [-Committee. 

S.  B.  Barfield,      J 

Received  and  adopted.  The  Committee  on  List  of  Colleges 
offered  a  report  which  was  accepted.  Dr.  Koch  resigned  from 
Business  Committee  on  account  of  having  to  leave  the  city,  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  following  resolutions 
were  then  offered  : 

Resolved,  that  the  resolution  appearing  upon  the  records  of  this  Board,  the 
same  being  presented  in  writing  by  Dr.  Coyle  and  unanimously  adopted  by  this 
Board  at  its  meeting  at  New  Orleans,  the  said  resolution  being  in  effect  to  pre- 
vent members  of  faculties  from  acting  as  members  of  State  Boards  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers, be  hereby  rescinded. 
Carried. 

Resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
co-operate,  so  far  as  they  can,  with  the  profession  in  the  different  States  in  secur- 
ing a  uniformity  in  the  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  States. 
Carried.     President  appointed  Drs.  Taft,  Bawls  and  Barfield. 

Resolved,  that  the  State  Boards  be  requested  to   furnish  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  laws  in 
force  and  any  amendments  in  their  respective  States  and  their  efficiency. 
Carried.     Adjourned. 
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Aiijjiist    'J'JtIi;    imi-tin^   rall<-«l   to  «»nlrr.     Dr.  W»i. f  :..   »k- 
I>i      \sv\y\   S^'crHnry.       Uoll    eall    aHowf*!    th. 
Stiiti'M  n|inHiiit«*«l  :      IllinoiM,  Ohio,  GtHiiyin,  Iti<li«iiJi.  NVw  Jrr 
M.iryljiiul,  SiMitli   Cumliiia,   \V;  H.  Ki-titiirkx    ami   Arku..x« 

Miriiitcft  of  luHt  iiicctiiit;  n*atl  uii'i  .^yy^  '  u.     XI*- 

«ollc«j«*H  |in*H4'iitc«l  uii<l  ar(T|il4><i  at  tile  1  -  .......  ,,.,^r»^L. 

Tlir  iJHt  WHM  tlu'n  roffrrtNl  lm<-k  to  ttu*  <  ^,t  ^^.i 

was  upiiii  |)n'«««>ntc<l  to  thi*  Annocintion  :  wii«  nmctvlfHl  Ami  a 
MS  folInwH  : 

1.  Iljiltimnre  Collc-Kr  of  fVnUll  SurfvrT,  fUhm,   rt,  VI  ! 

2.  Ik)«tton  I>entAl  (  nlU-Kr,  lUMton,  Maai 

3.  ('hicai^o  ('ollr);^  of  Ik-nul  SiirKvry,  ChiaiffQ,  III. 

4.  Harvard  riiiviTnilv,  I  >«>ntnl  T  •  hridgi^  Miml 

5.  KanMAN  CitT  I>eMtal  (  olleRr.  K -  .:  . 

0.   MiniioAola  H'«pital,  lH>ntal  lH'|>artrocol,  MinMttpoUi^  Hiam. 

7.  Muwwiuri  IVntal  Colle^*,  St.  I^^ui<s  Ma 

8.  New  York  (.'ollf^f  «»f  I>enluitry.  New  V   -'^  '  ^*7« 
9!  Ohio  Collctfe  «»f  I)«-ntal  Siirj(cnf,  (  in<  ' 

10.  IVnnitylvailia  ('olh'icv  nf  IVnlal  SurirvrT,  l'hilafir||>KU,  IV 

11.  Phihuidphia  iHrntal  College,  PhiUdrt 

VI   St.  i'iuil  Mi><hciU  Collegct,  DraUl  V9\m  Sc  p»ul.  Mim 

18.  Unirentily  of  California,  IVntal  I>rf>anmeot,  Han  Kraoriit-t\  (  at 
14.   rnivi'ptity  i»f  Iowa,  IVntal  I'  it,  |o«a  i  i!».  I*. 

lo.   rnivontitjr  of  .Mil -hi)cnn,  I)«nu.  ...  .rrrvm*    f-       »  •'-  r.  Slirli. 
10.   rniviTBity  of  lVnnH\  Ivawa,  I  H-nia.  I  •- j  >  '<-1|>Kva.  IV 

17.  V'anilerbilt  rnivrmity,  mrntal  I>ppani   •  r««a. 

18.  .N<»rthw.    •  lU'K'r  of  iK-utal  >iir<.  hi 
H>.   l>(>(iih\ili'               I' of  I K'ntiairr,  1^-    i 

20.   IiKlinna  hfutal  (ollrKV,  Intliaiui|Htlia,  Iixi 

31.   iH'iitnl  iKpartmnit  of  Nnrthwcat.        ^  ».       IIL 

'I'l.    IVnial  I>»'|inrtnicnl  of  .Snithrrn  M  ■  i^ 

23.  I)enlal  Dt'imrtiiH'nl  of  rnircr»il»  '«a. 

24.  Sch(M)|  of  iK-iitiiitry   of  .Mrharrj    .Mcilinil  i*vpaiiaw«4  'i^  i'm/LnX  T«» 
miiiHH'  (*olli»^;i-,  N-t-^h villi-.   T'lin. 

Till*  A'*'««M'i:ili<>ii  iIkii  |.t.'<  ••f<l«nl  Iu  tht*  olrrtiun  of  «t|Scrrft  With 

thr  follnwinjj  rfMul!  :     rn'i»i<l«'nt.  Dr.  T.  8.  Wnirr*.  «»f  lUltib-. 
M.I. :   Vico-PriHiiUnl,  Dr.  8.  T.  Kirk.  K«>kniiio.  Iml. 
rnaHuror,  Dr.  Fn^l  A.  Levy,  Omnu«'.  N   -^ 

On  iiintioii  it  UMH  n>Mnlv«*4l  that    *»fi   "  '*'  ~" 

inert    ni)  tli«>  «lay  aiiit  at  the  plar*     -T  ni. 
AMMooiatinii,  at  9.30   A.   M.     ( /.  ^ 

18«'.>)'     MimitoH  won*  tlirn  nwl  «n«l  ii|»|T«»vnl  mxI  Ihr  i  M 

MUiriuMl.  ,  Fliiu*  A    l.ttT.  ^ 
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THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  FACULTIES. 

The  fifch  annual  session  of  this  association  was  held  in  the 
Gait  House  parlors,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  27th,  28th  and  29,  1888. 
The  following  colleges  were  represented  : 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgerj^  M.  W.  Foster  and  B. 
Holle}'  Smith  ;  Boston  Dental  College,  J.  A.  Follett ;  Chicago  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  A.  W.  Harlan,  T.  W.  Brophy  and  J.  N. 
Grouse  ;  Harvard  University,  Dental  Department,  Thos.  Fillebrown ; 
Kansas  City  Dental  College,  J.  D.  Patterson ;  Missouri  Dental 
College,  W.  H.  Fames  ;  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  Frank 
Abbott ;  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surger^^,  H.  A.  Smith  and  G. 
Mollineaux  ;  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgerj^,  C.  N.  Pierce  ; 
Philadelpliia  Dental  College,  S.  H.  Guilford  ;  University  of  Iowa, 
Dental  Department,  A.  0.  Hunt,  L.  C.  Ingersoll  and  I.  P.  Wilson  ; 
University  of  Michigan,  Dental  Department,  J.  Taft  and  N.  S. 
Hoff;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dental  Department,  Jas.  Tru- 
man and  E.  T.  Darby ;  Yanderbilt  University,  Dental  Department, 
W.  H.  Morgan  and  Henr}^  W.  Morgan  ;  Northwestern  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  F.  H.  B.  McDowell,  E.  J.  Perry  and  N.  J.  Koberts  ; 
Louisville  College  of  Dentistry,  A.  W^ilkes  Smith  and  J.  Lewis 
Howe ;  Indiana  Dental  College,  Junius  E.  Cravens ;  University 
Dental  College  of  Northwestern  University,  John  S.  Marshall  • 
Dental  Department  of  Southern  Medical  College,  L.  D.  Carpenter; 
Dental  Department  of  University  of  Tennessee,  J.  Y.  Crawford; 
School  of  Dentistry  of  Meharry  Medical  Department  of  Central 
Tennessee  College,  G.  W.  Hubbard  ;  Dental  Department,  National 
University  of  Washington,  D.  C,  S.  J.  Cockerill. 

The  last  named  college  was  admitted  to  membership  during 
the  meeting,  and  completes  the  list  of  twenty-three  colleges,  only 
one  of  which  was  not  represented,  viz. :  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Dental  Department.  Two  Colleges,  the  Minnesota  Hospital 
College,  Dental  Department,  and  the  St.  Paul  Medical  College, 
Dental  Department,  had  dissolved  during  the  j^ear  ;  and  from  their 
two  faculties  has  been  formed  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis.  This  and  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment of  Howard  University  were  proposed  for  membership;  but^ 
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tinrler  t)ic  rule  adoptcfl  ill  18H7.  thrir  Api  n   Ium1  owr 

ono  year.     Tho  nn'«-tinir  wjim  r   "    *  ^  "if 

A.  ().  Hunt.  (>r  the  Pnitn)  I>«|  t. 

J.  K.  ('nivi'HH,  of  thf  Iixiiiiiiii  1  , 

The  qiioHtion  nriMin^  with  r(>};iir<l  to  tbr  }  o  of  r>  , 

H(>cri*t  HCHHion,  thiH  (lilllnilty  wan  overcome  bjr  a  motion  to 
the  Secretary  to  ap|>r>iiit  an  !!»•■  l>f, 

('raveriHthen  procrejled  to  api«>iiM    i-  ■  ..  i  -ir  tw^t^ 

Heiitativi'S  of  tln' Heveral  ji>iiriialH   prfM-nl,  w  :.  rnrfnt^-p* 

of  the  a»HOcifttion.     While  the  committee  on  order  of 
preparing  to  report,  the  question  of  cre<lentiaU  m%»  btouMhl  ap 
and  fully  (IiHCUHHe<l.     From  the  remarkfi  maile  il  WM  '  tb*! 

only  a  Hninll  proportion  of  thonr  prfH««ut  wcreenpo«<'r>  i  •  >  i  f»ir 
their  inHtiliitionH.     Thin  ditlienlty   will   U*  rem*"'*-  '  -^r 

by  complying  with  a  renoliition  otfrre*!  !»y  Or.  1  •* 

BCH8ion,  to  the  effect  that  '*  hereafter  a  delrjjnto  rri  iff  m  eol> 

lejife  of  the  ansociation  Mimll  Ik?  a  meml>er  of  the  tm  if 

Ruch  college,  and  Hliall  prrnrnt  pPHMrly  i- 

fvinf;  his  authority  to  n-prcHnit  hin  «'«»ll.  »!• 

lowed  to  vote  on  queniionH  U-forr  the  »•»-  \  if 

any  decided  action  had  l)eeii  taken  at  the   n  bat  f*  >• 

collep'8  wonld  have  felt  thrniHelve*  Imtind  by  Ibr  artion  ol  tllvir 
nprenentative  in   cane   thin  action  did  not  unit  ihr  'w 

faculty.      We  cc»nMider  the   retolution  irivm   rInn.  «• 

most  cHHcntial  pM'^'^rd  :il  the  iii.-t;...r       |f  ih.-  .  tl 

and  pasH  on  tlir   n's«i|iiiion  o  l»y   |>r.    i  -*» 

Heiise  of  the  meeting  that  the  coume  of  instruction  la  all  e«IWf*« 
in  thin  aHsociation  Mhould  l>e  three  y«»ar»  of  not  !«»••  tbaa  Sv»  BKiatk* 
each  ;  and  that  the  «lrlc;;ateH  nhnll   »'  tb#4r 

rcMprctive  faciilticH,  and  rr|M)rl  ihnr  n.  *  •  ;  -   w-w--.  .•;.*»•  at 

its    next   annual   meeting,  in  onli-r   that   a    .  •!•  oa   %kU  ^99^ 

tion  may  be  had,"  then  we  may  l«M»k  forward  to  •amm  tWiaU» 
action  iH'in^;  taken  on  iht-  (|ue«tlon  at  tb«  ntkl  m««tinf  of  tb»  •»• 
Hociation. 

A    I".   I  ^    WiTiioiT  Ai  Tii«»aiTi 

Ah  matters  stood,  it  wan  evident  to  all 
tion  was  little  more  than  aneihicv 
relating  to  the  welfan»  of  dental  «mi.  vi  ... 
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resolved  about ;  and  that  aside  from  the  moral  influence  little  else 
could  be  accomplished.  Our  advice  in  the  August  Practitioner 
of  leniency  towards  those  schools,  that  had  not  lived  up  to  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  previous  years,  was 
taken,  and  a  probable  rupture  in  one  or  two  directions  thus  aver- 
ted. In  fact,  the  association  was  in  no  condition  to  inflict  disci- 
pline upon  any  institution,  since  it  is  neither  an  incorporated  body, 
nor  even  a  convention  that  required  credentials  in  order  to  gain 
membership.  The  extention  of  the  length  of  college  courses  was  the 
principle  topic  of  discussion.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  im- 
pression that  it  had  to  come,  and  that  right  early  ;  but  just  how  or 
when  was  the  open  question.  The  meeting  had  a  decidedly  benefi- 
cial effect  upon  the  members  present,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  that  the 
entire  teaching  faculty  of  the  countrj^  could  not  be  present  and 
listen  or  take  part  in  the  discussions,  because  no  accurate  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  meeting  can  be  formed  from  verbal  or  printed 
reports.  There  was  a  favorable  feeling  towards  the  movement,  and 
if  anv  common  plan  can  be  agreed  upon,  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
adopted.  An  apparently  insurmountable  diflSculty  in  the  way  of 
extending  the  length  of  the  college  term,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
spring  term,  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  colleges 
are  departments  of  medical  colleges,  in  which  the  term  of  instruc- 
tion is  only  five  months.  A  lengthened  term  would,  of  course, 
make  it  necessary  for  the  medical  men,  who  hold  chairs  in  the  den- 
tal faculties,  to  give  a  longer  course  of  instruction  to  the  dental 
than  to  their  medical  classes,  unless  the  extended  time  should  be 
given  entirel}^  to  clinical  and  laboratory  work.  These  institutions 
would  much  rather  extend  the  time  to  three  years  of  five  months 
each,  than  to  two  of  seven  or  nine  months  each.  On  the  whole  we 
were  favorably  impressed  with  the  evident  turn  the  question  is 
taking.  What  is  wanted  is  to  extend  the  time  for  laboratory  work, 
as  well  as  for  study;  for  it  is  evident  that  manual  training  is  one  of 
the  essential  features  of  a  dentist's  education,  and  that  this  can  be 
obtained  only  by  actual  time  spent  in  the  laboratory  and  the  oper- 
ating room.  A  course  of  study  embracing  three  years  of  five 
months  each  will  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  the  subject  than 
will  two  years  of  seven  or  even  nine  months  each.  B}^  the  former 
plan  the  student  will  have  three  winters  and  two  summers ;  while, 
by  the  latter,  he  will  have  only  two  winters  and  one  summer. 


Kdtiorml, 

If  ft    ^r:ulf«l    ••(Mir-^r    of    Htii'lv    «  \    m^ktttm^ 

training   couhl   In;  fnlly  intnHlmcil.  ..  >«rp  ia  %4- 

viincc;  HtudtMitM  could  Iw  lakcii  one  >«-«i  •.  r  Iri^^.n^ 

the  graniniar  Hchool,  lii*forv  liabitu  of  utiidy  luivr  \m* 
nnd  could  H|>cnd  the  Hmt  >ear  in  the  Ulionitoricii  and  la  tbr 
of  umni|MilHtion.  hm  tnu^dit  in  m-IkmiIm  for  muniuil  tr- 
instruction  c<juld  of  c«iur«*r  In*  nKMliHed  frotr  •' 

to  Huit  the  particular  nccdn  of  drnliittii.     At  .i 

brought  out  by  the  roll-call  tun  to  wliat  in^tr  .  p. 

rcHentativcH  had  recetvc<l  rej^nrding  the  niatirr,  and  a*  U>  vbit  tW 
collc^^cH  of  thoHc  who  were  not  instructed  wouUI  |irul4ihl\  a^rtv  to. 
Nine  out  ofci^htien  annwerin^  either  hnd  nlread\.  or  wrr  ng 

to  ad<i|)t,  a  three  years'  courne  of  from   five  to   • ^"  ^ 

Seven  were  in  favor  of  extending  the  prenent  ■ 
to  hIx,  Heven  or  nine  nionthn,  and  in  the  caA«  of  th«  New  York  r«4< 
lege  to  twelve  moiithM ;  no  one,  however,  ncvined  to  oadervlAAd 
juHt    what    Dr.    Ablnitt     meant.       Five  n 

failed  to  report,  viz. :   HoHton  I>ental  ('•  i  n  . »  i.  «! 

Collej^c,   Vanderbuilt   University,  l>ent;      .     ,  krtmcir  'v 

Dental  Collcjre  of  North wenteni    Univcmlty,  and    \ 
California,  Dental  Departnu'ut      The  la«t  two  named  had  M>  rw|if»* 
HentativeH  present  when  the  vote  wa*  t  '  • 

the  above   table  that   ouIn   two  <»f  ihone   in  §scu  uiri&*<iv«* 

were  not  in  favor  of  an  extension  «»f  ♦'"    ^-  ^  iim-      T^*.  f.»I 

lowiuj^  is  the  list  as  voted  l>v  »*ach  ii» 


Harvard  University,  Dental   l»epMrtmint S  year* 

Kan.sas  <'ity   Dental  Collejfe. 

Missouri  Dental  ColU'^e  or  • 

Ohio  Collej^e  of  Dental  Surgery :*  ^ 

rennsylvanin  Coll.-:.    «»f  Detitol   ^ •* 

University  of  Mu  lii;^un.  Dental  I'   , 
Univi-rsity  of  IVuna.,  Dental  De|wrtmeui 
Northwestern  College  of  Dental  ^ 
Louittville  College  of  Dentistry 
University  of  Tenni-HH,-*',  1  Cental  !••  ; 
National    University.  Dental  Deparl:.. 
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The  representatives  of  the  following  colleges  stated  that  while 

they  have  not  been  instructed,  they  felt  justified,  from  what  they 

knew  of  the  feeling  of  their  respectiA^e  faculties,  in  announcing 

their  positions  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

Length  of 
Time.  Session. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 2  years        7  months. 

Indiana  Dental  College 3      "  0 

School  ofDentistry,Meharry  Medical  College,  3      "  5 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 2      "  12 

DentalDepartm't  of  Southern  Medical  College,  2      "  5 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery   3      "    6  or  9 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Dental  Department,  3      "  5 

During  the  forepart  of  the  session  considerable  reserve  was 
shown  by  the  members  about  committing  themselves;  but  when 
once  the  ice  was  broken  a  perfect  storm  of  resolutions  was  pre- 
sented looking  toward  lengthening  the  course  of  instruction. 
The  members  vied  with  one  another  to  see  who  could  get  his 
resolution  in  first;  but  as  there  was  a  standing  rule  necessitating  all 
resolutions  that  embodied  radical  changes  to  lie  over  one  year,  a 
large  number  that  obtained  seconds  were  laid  over.  We  give  a 
few  of  these  in  order  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  The 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Taft,  off'ered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  less  than 
two  years  of  study  and  instruction  is  insufficient  properly  to  pre- 
pare any  one  for  the  practice  of  dentistry  as  demanded  by  the 
progress  of  the  times ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  at  least  two  years  of  bona  fide  study  and 
attendance  upon  two  full  regular  courses  of  instruction,  in  separate 
years,  be  required  before  graduation. 

Mr.  McDowell  then  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for 
the  resolution  of  the  executive  committee  : 

Resolved,  That  after  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year,  1889  and 
1890,  attendance  upon  three  regular  winter  courses  of  instruction 
of  not  less  than  six  months  each,  held  in  separate  years,  be  required 
of  students  by  colleges  in  this  association,  before  examination  can 
be  had  for  graduation. 

Dr.  Howe  offered  these  resolutions  : 


h%1ii.., ;.,! 


«ll 


'  cotiri««,  oC 
•t  HMtrieak. 


liewlved.  To  fiiilmtituUf  for  nniolution  n  in  K. 

the  rollr)win^:     **  Attenflnticc  ti|>4)ti   thrv«  full 
not  lt?HH  timn  rtvo  moiitim  rarlj,  in  iu*|mrTi* 
lx?fore  (^xninitintioii  for  ^nKluutin^  :  nml  j. 
utite<I   until  iit   leant  twenty-eight  monthii  n. 
tion." 

/tt'Holved,  To  amend  rcdoltition  u  N    V.,  |*H4,» 

in«;  111  the  pince  of  ''  oiu*   yenr*H   priv  "    ttal   ofBc*,     iW 

words  "  one  eoiir***'  of  lectnren  in  a  d« 

Renolxjed,  That  recomniendntioii  ^  V    Y     lt«i  "*  TWi 

three  yearn'  Htudy   of  dentintry,  incliidinir  alt-  iwo 

re«^iilur  coiirseH  of  lectureH,  Ik?  rc4|uiro<l   prcvioua  to  •  • 

for  jjradiiation,"  l»e  made  nmndntor\. 

I>r.  Jamrn   Tnnnan  ojfrred  tht*  f  "  ^: 

Whtrras,  The  |»re.H*'nt  confuncd  •■    ..  ..;.«»n  "^  .l.».»^t  ^L.^-^i..^ 
in  thi><  country,  having;  lar^jely  j^rown  out  of  im  ^ 

^ard  to  proper  nioden  of  trainini;,  ax  well  a«  okmIcii  of  • 
and 

IK/i<r<'rtH,   It  in  vital  t«»  tin-  ImhI  ; 
wi-  should  constantly  keep  in  view  ih.*;  » m.    i.|-i.ii.. 
application   conduned   alone  ensure    huc**!**"*   in    nnv 

Whereat*,  The   profession,  throu^^h   il« 
has  demandetl   of  this   asMociation    that    It   rmlM  tb«  •taixUnl  of 
traininjj.     He  it  therefore 

JteKoIred,  That  in  comi>liaii«  r  wun  •  «- 

sire,  and  in  conformity  with  »Mir  own  c«.:..  • 

de<Tees    that    the    srH?,innft    of  the    c«dlej;r«  m 

shall,  at  the  close  of  the  coming   ^•n»inn«  of  !»*«««  « 

len^^ihened  to  at  least  seven  months  ;  and  l»r  it  furthrr 


••I 

I 


Ileaolved,  That  in  the  ev«-nt  of  the    »  " 
rcj^olution,  the  spring  conrnr  of  K^'lurr*  l- 

It   will    thus  l»e  seen    that  the    niir  r 
and  that  next  year  we  may  ho|H»  to  •». 
the  direction  of  hijjher  education. 

Am  Karmmt  Mkittiho 

We  were  impressed  with  the  evident   • 
nuMnhers  in  their  «leslr«  to   formulate  •onw^  pUn  «§«•• 
could  unite  f«»r  thr  (Muninon  jjotmI.      All   M^tneil  tn 


f  tb«  forvfuiag 
A. 


II 


\\r    II 
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need  of  some  co-operative  action.  Inability  to  force  any  movement 
was  only  too  evident,  since  the  association  is  held  together  by 
bonds  too  frail  for  any  of  its  members  or  even  for  a  majority  of 
them  to  adopt  aggressive  measures.  It  is  an  educational  institu- 
tion, and  must  use  only  such  means  to  inculcate  its  measures  as 
will  foster  and  not  drive  out  its  membership.  It  is  an  institution 
where  the  representatives  of  the  several  faculties  can  get  together, 
compare  notes,  and  suggest  methods  of  advancement  in  matters  of 
dental  education.  While, widely  differing  views  were,  in  some  in- 
stances, expressed;  j^et  the  utmost  good  feeling  prevailed  between 
the  members  throughout  the  meeting.  Still,  we  do  not  want  to  be 
deceived  by  this  apparant  harmony  and  outward  expression  of  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  the  association  as  a  body,  for  the  adoption 
of  rules  looking  towards  the  advancement  of  the  standard  of  dental 
education.  There  was  no  excuse  for  anything  else  but  harmony. 
No  positive  steps  were  taken,  nor  indeed  could  have  been  taken 
under  two  years,  that  would  directly  affect  the  present  regulations 
which  the  colleges  are  following.  Even  if  all  the  colleges  take 
action  on  Dr.  Eames'  resolution  the  present  winter,  and  send  rep- 
resentatives to  the  next  meeting,  authorized  to  vote  for  a  three 
years' course  of  five  months  each,  which  is  highly  improbable.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  w^io  will  refuse, 
claiming  that  they  had  sent  out  their  announcements  for  the  year 
1889  and  1890,  and  that  it  is  too  late  for  the  new  regime  to  take 
effect  until  1890  and  1891. 

This  is  putting  the  matter  in  its  most  favorable  aspect ;  for  if 
only  a  few  colleges,  say  one  or  two  of  the  strongest  colleges  numer- 
icall}^,  shall  refuse  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  and  be  bound  by 
its  action,  then  all  farther  legislation  will  be  blocked,  for  there  is  no 
power  to  force  them  into  it.  This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  which  to-day  stands  as  a  serious  menance 
towards  the  action  of  the  association.  The  other  colleges  will  re- 
fuse to  act  for  fear  of  the  competition  of  these  institutions. 

The  Way  Out. 
It  is  evident  that  the  only  waj^  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties  has  to  enforce  its  action  is  through  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Dental  Examiners.  They  have  the  law  on  their  side,  and 
have  almost  arbitrary  power  as  to  what  institutions,  the  degrees  of 
which,  they  shall  recognize. 


I 
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If  the  Niitioiml    A  ^h...  iniu^n   ,j|    li.ntai    i 
LouiHvillu  luectiii^  patHiil  ;i  refMilutioii  to  lli. 

1,   18K9,  tlic  (liploiiin  of  no  college  would   U  t 

not  nM|iiire  attoiidcncc  up  to,  At  lejint,  flftcen 
fiot  inclixUn^  Huppionieiitary  upring  coumm.  m  ich  co 

wtTf  inndi' olilii^fttory.     TIiim  would  li:< 

lllld   U   \l\T)lV   \HiY  (Tilt,   of  tlu*  COJIl'jrrn    u 

tioii  on  tlu*  part  of  tlie   National    A•»^ 

adopt  cither  a  two  ycnni'  cournc  of  m- . 

or  n  three  ycnrB*  courf«e  of  Ave  months  each.     I>urinfr  Ihv  cvfOHDf 

HCHHion  a  teat  caHc  o(  the  power   of  the    National     \ 

Dental  KxaniintTH  to  force  an  in««titiitiMi)  into  line  - 

made  of  the    rnivernity    of   .Mar\Iand.    Ht  ntal    HfiiuiiiiM  ik       ^\  w 

wait  with  connidiTaMc  intcrcAt  tiie   rcMulL     In  the  nir>an  tfmr  tkr 

good  work  of  educating  the  fieveml  fncultiea  aatolh- 

time  JH  going  on,  and  cannot  help  hut  hare  a  bcnettcial  IniotftetL 

Several  of  tin- colleges  have  alri^ndy  taken  ^ 

diet  that  lK.»forc  any  decid«'d  action  ha*  Ih  .bju 

Association   of    Pcntal    Faculties*,  a    wny-.  •>!  • 

majority,  will  have  adopted  nn  extension  of  time  fo.  f 

study.    This  whole  movement  may,  however.  I»r  prrripilalr*!  \*\  ibr 

action  of  the  National  Hoard  of  PcntAl  Kxaminrr* 

sion.      \Sv  hope  that  the  Hcveml  Statr  H. • 

ing  winter,  act  «»n  the  matter,  and  nvn-l  • 

nn'eling   prepare«l  to  adopt  Home  fftr' 

solution  of  the  problem. 

AN   KNJOYAIII.K   AKKAlR- 
By   invitation    we    were    preiicnt  al  A  lMii>«|urt   gt 
Odontologicftl  Society  of  New  York,  In  \  f  I>r.  J 

port,  of  Paris,  on  the  eve  t»f  hi*  clo|Mrtur<    i.r  ii*mi         . 

covern  were   laid    at    Martinelli'it,  and   a   \er\    «i  » 

ha«l.     Dr.  Davenport,  although  a  y«»ung   n*'*"    h^ 

himself  a  name  among   the  original  ii 

The  high  character  of  hit*  work  wa»  t 

wftH  pleasant   to   hw  the   oldiT  men  ^ 

honor  was  due,  without  th.'it  air  of 

m.'Ui."t Imt  sMiiii'f  hiw".  I  ti  rj.  iiit«»  i?ri 
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the  vouno-  men,  we  say;  give  them  a  chance  and  a  helping  hand,  if 
need  be.  Better  be  too  lavish  with  praise  than  to  stint  it.  We  all 
like  to  be  appreciated.  Nothing  serves  as  a  stimulant  to  higher 
attainments  more  than  to  know  that  if  there  is  not  money,  there  is 
something  better,  viz.,  the  satisfaction  of  having  attained  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  purchased  with  money,  and  to  the  posses- 
sion of  which  there  is  no  royal  road.  There  were  present,  beside 
Dr.  J.  F.  Davenport,  as  guests  of  the  Society,  a  brother,  Mr.  D.  T. 
Davenport,  of  Passedena,  California,  and  an  uncle.  Dr.  A.  F.  Daven- 
port, of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Dr.  J.  F.  D.'s  former  preceptor,  and 
ye  editor.  The  members  present  were : 
Drs.  W.  H.  Dwindle,  Chairman.  William  Jarvie, 
Frank  Abbott,  C.  A.  Woodward, 

J.  Morgan  Howe,  C.  F.  Ives, 

Benjamin  Lord,  A.  H.  Brockway, 

S.  F.  Howland,  F.  A.  Remington, 

Z.  T.  Sailer,  W.  A.  Bronson, 

J.  Bond  Littig,  George  W.  Weld, 

S.  G.  Perry,  W.  H.  Atkinson, 

H.  G.  Mirrick,  S.  E.  Davenport. 

One  thing  that  impressed  us  was  that  the  International  Dental 
Journal  Company  was  largely  represented  around  the  board,  and 
we  were  farther  rejoiced  to  obtain,  during  the  evening,  a  promise 
from  Dr.  Davenport  to  act  as  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Journal  in  Paris.  We  shall  look  for  some  valuable  and  interest- 
ing contributions  from  his  pen.  Word  has  been  received  of  the 
doctor's  safe  arrival  in  Paris. 


DENTAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

We  call  attention  to  the  announcement  of  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment Dniversit}^  of  Iowa,  located  at  Iowa  City.  The  department 
has  been  thoroughly  organized  by  the  new  Dean,  Dr.  Hunt,  and  the 
fall  term  opens  out  with  bright  prospects.  A  full  corps  of  teach- 
ers have  been  elected,  and  the  seventh  annual  session  promises  to 
be  the  best  ever  held.  Sixty  students  have  matriculated  up  to 
date,  Oct.  12,  and  ten  morehaA^e  been  heard  from  that  will  come  in 
later.     Fifty-six  was  the  largest  class  previous  to  this  one. 


Lauunal. 
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AX  KXIM.AXaTIOX 

Soini*  of  our  rffiilerM  who  tnkc   t)  mom  mmv 

tiioii^lit  Htniiigf  tltnt  three  of  the  !  if  thr  i 

Socii'tv  inci'tiii;;  hIioiiM  npjH'nr  in  liui  m  • 

flr(;te«l   ollirial   rf|K>rttT  lor  th«'  *..■•<  3«»r      ii 

was  eHpcoinlly  irritalin^j,  in  Ihnl  w.  ..„,   fK»i  ..f 

Dr.  Kirk,  a  it'n<lcr  in  our  ori^inAl  commni 

Wc  arc  HatinfUMl    thnt   it  was  ad  over  •   n^  ||^ 

timrnde  fionornhle  thr  »'\    '  -mI  in  a  *h«*fi  .  ,1  In  iii^ 

Octolx?r  niini)»fr  of  the    <  "    ^»i : 

'^Owin^   to  a  uiiHiuHh  i  >••  nf  ttii>  tMi- r.   *...t  ^i 

tho  Pennsvlvania  State  Dental 

:irran;:einriit    U'hm^ed    to   the    txi>i:i*Exi>KKT    rRiiTiT> 
printetl  in  full  in  the  Dental  Cmtmoti  f 
iM<«"'*'nry    to   say    that    tin-     /ffnlnl    < 

NJolat*'   the  coiirteHios   of    honoruMe   i  ' 

mother  Journal.      It  doeH  not,  exeept 

tiiatarenot   intenile<l  for  iU  eolumii«i,  niueh   h  1 

for  otliern." 

Wv   do    not    intend    to    print   any  artielen   un<lrr   ih*  t 
in^    of    orij^'iiial    eounnnniriitiont*    whieh    h- 
oilier    journal;     and     not   only    tir  •      'it     hi 
poHrtible,  to  have  the   exelunive  e«'!,  '   th»'    i 

"OcieticH  for  which  we  re|M>rt,  exee|»t.  of 
desire  ahstniets   we   Hhalt   not  ohj.    •       \N  . 
room   for   um  all   to    follow  out  dilferenl  liMe».    Iipi 
our  readers  and  the  JiuirnnU  ali»o. 

COMPLIMKNTAHY. 

We  desire  (•>  enll  attention  To  thr  ivi»«irt  «tf  fhr    ^mrr-mr 
Southern  Dental  S.»eietle»  intH-t 
l.y  Mr-'.  M.  W.  .1.     While  it  It  only  an 
way,  is  all  we  ever  intern!  to  print  of 
i«>urnals,  yet   Mrs.  W.  ha**   « 
I  hat    no   oiu'.  even  of  tho^e  ... 
luis  heen  oiuilt«'d.       We  have  l»- 
froni  error. 

We   can    well    unden»tand,  how,  \ 
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detailed  report  can  be  obtained,  providedthe  reporter  is  conversant 
with  technical  terms. 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  person  not  acqnainted  with  short-hand, 
could  so  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  as  to  give  such  an 
accurate  a  report. 

We  gladly  give  this  note  of  commendation  to  Mrs.  W.,  because  in 
her  case  it  is  deserved ;  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
impression  is  extant  that  women  cannot,  or  at  least  do  not,  make 
good  reporters.  Here  at  least  is  a  notable  exception  to  the  rule,  if 
such  it  be.  What  one  woman  has  done  others  can  do,  and  we  believe 
that  the  reason  that  most  women  have  not  entered  this  light  and 
most  suitable  field  of  employment  is  because  of  lack  of  opportunity 
and  special  training  rather  than  any  unfitness  of  mind  or  body  for 
the  occupation. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE. 
Owing  to  the  extra  amount  of  matter  which  has  been  crowded 
upon  us  this  month  we  have  added  a  half  form  to  the  journal, 
notwithstanding  which,  however,  several  important  items  which 
we  were  desirous  of  getting  into  this  issue  must  necessarily  be  left 
over  until  next  month. 


durrent  JT^tus. 


DOMESTIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Editor  Independent  Practitiomr : 

In  your  editorials  in  the  August  and  September  numbers  in  discussing  the 
question  of  "  Dentistry  a  Specialty  in  Medicine,"  you  make  use  of  the  word  pro 
fession  several  times;  we  would  respectfully  query  what  profession? 

Every  attentive  reader  of  the  dental  and  medical  literature  produced  during 
the  last  five  years  will  recognize  the  pertinent  force  of  the  above  query. 

From  the  time  that  Chapin  A.  Harris  and  his  coadjators  made  overtures  to 
the  medical  colleges,  endeavoring  to  have  dental  professorships  incorporated  in 
them,  and  the  scornful  rejection  of  their  propositions  up  to  about  1883,  dentistry 
was  not  confounded  in  thought  with  medicine  by  any  one.  It  was  understood  to 
to  have  its  own  literature,  colleges,  societies,  etc.;  and  the  medical  fraternity  lost 
no  opportunity  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact  that  dentistry  had  nothing  to  do 
with  medicine.  Dentistry  as  an  independent  profession,  however,  thrived  and 
grew,  and  made  for  itself  so  prominent  a  position  that  its  respectability  and 
strength  were  felt  far  and  wide.     Medicine,  ever  jealous  of  her  supposed  preroga- 
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tiret,  hu  noted  the  healthy  palM,  and  duriaff  tk*  Imi  §▼•  f«»f»  K«i  imI«  gtvai 

<  lianK*'  in  her  attitude  and  from  her  orifinAl  l»*\iry      I^lnnf  tKu  imt^t4  m  mt. 
•^tHtcnt  ntlempt  haa  been  made  br  the  niedi'-al  \ttnUm»"^  4  MidM«laai| 

that  deiitiHtry  it  a  aitecialtT  in  miflirinr.  Tht«  rffurl  h»«f.  .•.  -^r  itkmwtmnwiA 
(iiiich  iiitert^tiuK  reading  IwariuK  it\>'>u  the  ■itl>jr«t,  Ua  !.*•  .n  no  vIm  kva  iM* 
to  nmkr  dentiHtrjr  a  »|>et'ialtY  in  meduine;  bat,  rather,  Im»  tamkmmdif 
niui\  the  fiict  that  the  hi>alinK  art  i  '  «!•  of  ftn>  ftmi  4itlmtl  mmi 

bntnrkf* — mrdteinr  anil  ihnhAir\^.  I  gmil  lodflpradenL     Tkk*  fatlai 

written  with  the  view  of  railing  alteniioo  to  Ihia  e»|>haBM 

KviTv  nrtirlt'  that  ban  \tvrx\  written,  every  aiiMrh  thai  bM  hmmm  t^»mt^ 
v(K-atinK  denliNtry  ait  a  fi|>ciialtj  in  niciicinc,  ia  filled  vUb  tlM«Jp"*~    '- 
profeMtion."     Hut'h  eniphaAia  ahf>wt  how  der|>lT  ii 
ffjtfiion. 

Did  Hpace  |M-rniit  I  would  rniiinemtr  and  <)Uo<e   fr 
lion  of  the  gcn<>ral  rt>ailer,  hut  n  few  tjiki>n  fmrn  vntir  lale 

The  italim  an>  oura. 


ari.i> 

»'■■"  •'■  ^ -^ 

>  ia<n^  flf 
ti.  •#!■'/»«  w«jt  ••^•.  •f-r^'^tmm.'' 

In  otMtetr:  nm  «f 

Ver)'  coDniM.  i  i»M.'   iiii-  ..^»  I.,  u-  I.-  H  J 

In  M|K>nkinK  of  the  at-tion  of  th<  -unl  Aavrtalloa,  ftm  «•▼ 

"To  tun)  our  harkii  u|Mtn  them  now  would  be  ur>  km,  lo  9%f  iW  Ul: 

It  would  t)e  hnrd  to  tell  whiit  i«  to  lie  apf^-  '     r\cH  am  ym»  fm  m^ 

"  the  overlook  in^;  of  our  ch'fuicnrien;  "    •'  ipt  lo 

^{lorioiiJi  Work  of  m)  mnnv  denlnl  yearn  into  tlx  tjm 

cretiit  for  tho  cn»p.     Tndy  i'  "' «▼  k*t»  mat 

Hown."     Kvery  one  who  haii    - ,  '<   \ts>r'.  ka 

Nfciiical  AiMociation  and  the  Ninth  International   M< 
|ueHtionnhlene»M  of  the  "wo  hare  been  nu«t   n 
iiliNtM  in  niodicinr."     An  adoption  ia  no  atlopti-  ••  ->>• 
iich  in  the  even  of  the  law  '" 

The  tttatrnitnt,  "Step  hy  Mrp.  one  after  ai»*4berol  ibr 
Im  .11  in(-<>r|K)rnte<l  ini  iiniil  now  It  i«  »>«■» 

t.i  I  iiiploy  liirKely  uw'  nflfwcf  In  ikow  Wa^ 

urate.  The  medical  branrhcis  ao  rmlled.  were  all,  and  atot^ybiid  hi  thm  4^ 
tal  rurriculum  when  the  Itnit  dental  collefv  waa  laUhlialliii  a^d  kaev  Vmw  fw> 
Ininnl  over  nint*o 

In  nmt  limion,  we  mnat  aay  that  it  arvm^  a  llltla  fieciiliar  aad  «l 
to  warn  a^tiinM  the  practica  of  implantation  by  th«««  boldia* 
I>.  I>.S.     The  ojHrnlion  ia  one  pi      '      '      •    '  -  ^^i    ..     ^.^.., 

that  ia,  and  only  «nn  l»e,  |»erform»  t  aaUaS  b 

with  "ihuH  are  ihi' ncfei«itl«"»  for  hnnulrr  ««a«4l7 

the  notiix"  of  thr  /.r/.j.*-  h."      \Vr  wo'i' 
U<iipectiully  \.iiir^  ! 

(Vt.  11.  1S8^,  HlrwlL  nUlaMf4la 
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MEDICAL   APHORISMS, 

A  correspondent,  signing  himself  "Artz,"  sends  to  the  Canada  Lancet  the 
following  professional  aphorisms  of  Amedee  Latour: 

(1)  Life  is  short,  patients  fastidious,  and  the  brethren  deceptive.  (2)  Prac- 
tice is  a  field  of  which  tact  is  the  manure.  (3)  Patients  are  comparable  to 
flannel — neither  can  be  quitted  without  danger.  (4)  The  physician  who  absents 
himself  runs  the  same  risk  as  the  lover  who  leaves  his  mistress — he  is  pretty  sure 
to  find  himself  supplanted.  (5)  Would  you  rid  yourself  of  a  tiresome  patient, 
present  your  bill.  (6)  The  patient  who  pays  for  his  attention  is  but  exacting; 
he  who  does  not  is  a  despot.  (7)  The  physician  who  depends  on  the  gratitude 
of  his  patient  for  his  fee  is  like  the  traveler  who  waited  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
until  it  finished  flowing,  so  that  he  might  cross  to  the  other  side.  (8)  Modesty, 
simplicity,  truthfulness! — cleansing  virtues,  everywhere  but  at  the  bedside;  there 
simplicity  is  construed  as  hesitation,  modesty  as  want  of  confidence,  truth  as 
impoliteness.  (9)  To  keep  within  the  limits  of  a  dignified  assurance  without 
falling  into  the  ridiculous  vauntings  of  the  boaster  constitutes  the  supreme  talent 
of  the  physician.  (10)  Eemember  always  to  appear  to  be  doing  something — 
above  all,  when  you  are  doing  nothing.  (11)  With  equal,  and  even  inferior 
talent,  the  cleanly  and  genteelly  dressed  physician  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  untidy  one. 

ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  tenth  anniversary  the  Odontological  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  hold  a  two  days'  session,  commencing  at  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday, 
December  12th.  The  programme  will  consist  of  addresses  and  essays  upon  subjects 
pertaining  to  dentistry,  which  will  be  especially  prepared  for  the  occasion  by 
leading  members  of  the  profession,  A  series  of  clinical  demonstrations  will  also 
be  given  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  having  new  features  to  present  relating  to 
special  methods  of  dental  practice. 

An  interesting  exhibit  will  also  be  made  by  dealers  in  and  manufacturers  of 
dental  goods,  who  will  be  afforded  an  ample  opportunity  to  show  the  latest 
improvements  in  their  respective  lines. 

The  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  have  determined  to  make  the 
occasion  a  notable  one,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  meeting  interest- 
ing and  attractive.  A  general  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  the  dental  pro- 
fession to  meet  with  us  and  take  part  in  the  exercises  and  discussion  of  papers. 
The  programme  will  be  issued  at  an  early  date. 

H.  C.  Register, 
Chairman  Anniversary  Committee. 


The  price  of  Dr.  Wardwell's  very  useful  corrugated  rubber  foot  pad  for  the 
tread  on  dental  engines  has  been  reduced  from  $1.50  to  $1.00  each.  We  are  sure 
that  at  this  moderate  price  no  dentist  can  find  excuse  to  do  without  it.  Those 
who  have  used  them  say  that  they  would  not  be  without  them  for  any  price. — Ed. 
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A  COLLAPSED   l)\: 
"  I  want  some  conMcratcd  \rt,"  h«  •IowIt  a:.  i.  m  Im 

'*  You  mean  concentraU<l  Ije,"  Mifftaud  iIm  Uraffirt,  m  Im  m^mmmi  % 

Well,  marbe  I  .io.     It  <1n«s  niilm^f  any  ililbr«oc«k     It't  mkm  I 
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glance.     "  I  ammonia  only  a  norice  at  the  Uiaiiie*.  ibough  !'?«  aoda  pa 
pun<t  that  other  punstom  n*a|><Nl  th  '-m't  rmf9  a 

far  a.H  I  am  concerne«l,  tluiu^h  they    ......  toiM  cl«e«  till  iWf 

wouUln't  know  what  wa«  the  maildrr  with  I  •Ikh^WIVi  tmyrr^ 

myrrh.     We  ha  i  a  pluAiiant  time,  an^l  I  nhnii  i-amway- 

It  wiw  l4Ki  much  for  thr   !-    -  ■'■"^     He  criUafwsi  — /*»-  oi.-  r'<*  1   *mK 
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A  NEW  ANTISEPTIC  SOAP. 
Until  quite  recently  a  satisfactory  soap  containing  as  an  antiseptic  one  of  the 
salts  of  mercury,  has  been  difficult  to  prepare  on  account  of  the  alkaline  soap 
refusing  to  yield  a  good  lather,  oleate  of  mercury  being  formed— a  compound 
which  has  little  or  no  germicidal  action.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  mer- 
cury salts  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  bichloride.  Moreover,  it  is  cheap  and  easily 
soluble,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  extremely  poisonous  and  easily 
reduced  by  albuminoid  matter,  with  which  it  combines,  thus  being  rendered 
inactive.  In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  by 
John  Thomson,  the  solubility  of  the  red  biniodide  of  mercury  (which  is  claimed 
to  be  even  a  more  powerful  antiseptic  than  the  bichloride)  in  iodide  of  potassium 
has  been  made  use  of.  A  soap  can  thus  be  easily  prepared  containing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  biniodide  in  a  soluble  form.  It  is  stated  to  be  permanent, 
having  no  tendency  to  separate,  and  to  be  more  germicidal  in  its  properties  than 
any  other  antiseptic  soap  yet  known.  Experiments  were  made  to  demonstrate 
this.  In  experiments  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  with  other  antiseptic  and 
ordinary  soaps,  it  was  shown  that  the  growth  of  the  organisms  in  many  cases  was 
not  prevented.  The  importance  of  such  a  soap  in  medical  and  sanitary  science 
is  very  obvious.  The  biniodide  soap  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  eczema 
with  well-marked  success,  especially  where  the  irritation  is  due  to  the  fermenta- 
tion of  actcumulated  secretions,  the  fermentation  being  set  up  by  micro-organ- 
isms. It  has  also  met  with  similar  success  when  used  in  parasitic  skin  diseases, 
such  as  favus  and  ringworm.  As  a  parasiticide,  too,  the  importance  of  its  appli- 
cation to  patients  during  the  period  of  desquamation  in  scarlet  fever  is  evident. 
— Lancet. 


LIQUEFIED  CHLOKIDE  OF  METHYL  AS  A  LOCAL  ANESTHETIC. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  theSociete  de  Biologic,  M.Gallippe  {Bulletin  Medical, 
No.  xi,  1888)  stated  that  for  the  last  two  years  he  had  been  employing  liquefied 
chloride  of  methyl,  dissolved  in  ether,  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil  or  a  medicine- 
dropper,  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  with  the  best  results.  By  i  s  aid  he  has  been  able 
to  practice  section  of  urethral  strictures,  open  abscesses,  incise  the  skin,  and  even 
draw  teeth,  without  the  experience  of  the  least  pain  by  the  patient.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  only  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  extraction  of  the  last  molars  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  Sometimes  he  has  found  sloughing  of  the  mucous 
membrane  to  follow  as  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  chloride  of  methyl ; 
but  this  is  rarely  the  case,  and  when  it  does  occur  is  but  superficial.  In  acute 
periostitis  the  application  of  chloride  of  methyl  is  often  painful  by  implicating 
the  neighboring  teeth,  and  the  anaesthesia  is  obtained  with  difficulty  ;  but  never- 
theless the  pain  of  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  is  greatly  reduced.  He  has  also 
employed  it  in  opening  alveolar  abscesses  and  in  various  operations  within  the 
mouth.  Finally,  he  claims  that  the  hemorrhage,  which  is  often  troublesome 
after  the  extraction  of  teeth  or  operations  upon  the  mouth,  is  really  controlled 
by  the  application  of  liquefied  chloride  of  methyl. —  Therapeutic  Gazette. 
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have  faded  from  the  earth,  if  ever  that  unpractical  and  un-American 
period  comes. 

The  foundation  of  dentistry  is  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the  sup- 
porting substructure  of  scientific  principles.  But  strange  as  it  may 
appear  in  this  age  of  a  regal  and  imperial  materialism,  there  is 
another  standpoint  from  which  we  must  view  our  profession  and 
from  which  we  must  judge  what  is  to  its  best  interests,  what  best 
comports  with  its  true  elevation,  and  that  we  may  say  is  the  ethi- 
cal standpoint.  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  can  come  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  in  the  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances  of 
our  times  and  surroundings — with  the  examples  of  older  professions 
to  guide  us,  and  the  free  thought  of  younger  minds  ready  to  give 
potent  arguments  for  new  courses — with  the  experience  and  judg- 
ment of  an  older  order  of  things,  and  the  ardor  and  courage  of 
youth  and  its  attendant  spirit  of  audacity,  innovation  and  investi- 
gation. A  judicious  mingling  of  these  elements  of  conservatism 
and  desire  for  change  should  set  us  aright  in  our  discussion  and 
decision  of  this  great  and  interesting  question.  First,  then,  let  us 
review  briefly  the  example  and  experience  of  medicine  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  examining  at  the  same  time,  if  we  can,  the  reasons  at  the  base 
of  its  course,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  course  on  the  progress  of 
medicine. 

The  position  of  medicine  is  flatly  opposed  to  patents  among 
the  members  of  its  profession,  and  medical  ethics  brands  it  as  an 
unprofessional  action  for  an^^one  bearing  an  M.D.  after  his  name 
to  take  out  a  patent  for  a  medical  or  surgical  invention.  To  those 
of  us  who  so  strictly  insist  on  recognition  as  a  branch  of  that  noble 
and  time-honored  profession,  it  seems  this  should  be  an  all  suffi- 
cient reason  for  a  similar  decision  on  our  part.  Those  who  become 
members  of  a  family  or  society  by  birth  or  by  adoption  cannot  ex- 
pect to  alter  its  established  traditions  and  laws,  while  composing 
but  a  small  part  of  its  body  politic  in  numbers  or  influence.  They  must 
therefore  accept  the  regime  under  which  they  have  been  received, 
until  their  weight  and  influence  are  sufficient  to  change  it ;  and  to 
all  dentists  who  rejoice  in  their  kinship  to  the  noble  science  of  med- 
icine I  would  sa}^  whether  you  have  taken  u.p  medicine  or  medicine 
has  taken  up  you;  in  either  case,  the  ethics  of  j^our  profession  must 
1)6  the  ethics  of  medicine.  Your  claim,  if  there  be  any  among  you 
who  have  such  a  claim,  to  the  warrantableness  of  patents  in  your 
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by  dint  of  scooping  n,nd  scratching  from  the  main  and  from  his 
brothers'  ducats  strive  to  increase  his  pile.  If,  then,  our  mission  as 
professional  men  does  not  have  money  getting  for  its  sole  aim  ;  if 
it  is  our  desire  and  purpose  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  promote 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  we  should  certainly 
take  the  humanitarian  view  and  enrich  the  profession  by  the  result 
of  our  labors,  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness  and  honor,  learn  that 
the  advancement  of  the  profession  is  more  than  the  profit  of  the 
individual,  and  be  content  with  that  honor  which  dentistry  hastens 
to  pay  her  brainy  and  unselfish  sons.  If  my  brother  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  a  discovery  by  which  the  pain  of  thousands 
may  be  lessened,  why  should  he  not  rejoice  to  make  known  his  dis- 
covery to  his  thousands  of  brethren  that  the  dominion  of  misery 
and  disease  may  be  abridged  ?  Why  does  he  withhold  his  benefit 
with  suspicious  eye  and  reluctant  hand  in  order  to  reap  a  handsome 
profit  from  pain  ridden  humanity?  And  yet  my  brother  would 
fain  acquit  himself  of  the  monstrous  charge  of  trading  in  human 
suffering.  He  would  evade  the  issue  b^  calling  on  his  brother  den- 
tists to  pay  him  for  the  product  of  his  brains,  forgetting  that  the 
increased  cash  of  his  bonus  on  his  patented  invention  does  not  fall 
on  that  professional  brother,  but  on  the  ultimate  beneficiary. 

All  that  is  known  to  the  profession  my  brother  has  the  advan- 
tage of.  Does  he  refuse  to  contribute  his  share  to  that  knowledge 
and  practice  which  enable  that  profession  to  accomplish  its  mis- 
sion more  readily  and  effectively  ?  Does  he  cavil  amid  the  sighs 
and  groans  of  an  afflicted  humanity  about  the  price  he  has  paid  for 
his  professional  knowledge  ?  Can  he  ever  form  a  cash  estimate  of 
the  value  of  those  services  which  the  unrewarded  and  unthanked 
philosophers,  the  pioneers,  the  explorers  and  subjugators  of  science 
have  given  to  truth,  to  investigation  and  to  him? 

We  have  been  told  that  our  superiority  of  vocation  is  assumed. 
That  no  services  can  be  performed  for  mankind  for  which  it  cannot 
and  does  not  desire  to  pay.  That  all  men  in  this  peculiar  respect 
are  equal  before  God,  all  are  kings ;  but  we  confess  that  we  see  no 
kingly  attribute  in  this  indecent  clamor,  not  for  honor,  not  for 
glory  or  renown,  but  for  pelf.  Kingliness  and  munificence,  royalty 
and  honor,  regal  plenty  and  abundant  gifts.  We  have  associated  ; 
but  to  haggle  and  chaffer  for  prices  and  payments :  these  are  not 
the  acts  of  nature's  monarchs. 
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been  revealed,  the  results  and  conclusions  of  those  revelations  by 
mere  virtue  of  its  kingly  office  as  healer  and  curcr.  The  normal 
function  of  each  member  of  the  profession  is  to  help  augment  its 
knowledge  luid  increase  its  skill.  In  soberness  and  truth  he 
should  remember  that  he  gets  much  and  gives  little.  What  we 
want  to-day  is  the  scientific  spirit — the  spirit  which,  like  Chaucer's 
noble  student,  will  gladly  learn  and  gladly  teach.  The  spirit  which 
inquires,  investigates,  invents,  discovers  and  scatters  the  results 
broadcast  to  the  world ;  the  spirit  wiiich  has  done  more  for  den- 
tistry as  a  daughter  and  descendant  of  science  than  all  the  selfish 
stimulus  of  patents  ever  will  or  ever  can  do.  Can  those  who  patent 
their  inventions  in  a  profession  be  said  to  possess  this  spirit  ? 
Tliej^  lack  its  essence  and  vitality.  Not  onl}^  do  they  not  add  to 
the  sum  total  of  professional  knowledge,  but  they  subtract  from 
it  by  stunting  and  dwarfing  its  more  general  growth.  Just  as 
patent  medicines  have  made  it  possible  for  quackery  and  charlatan- 
ism to  thrive,  so  will  patent  dentistry  foster  stagnation  among 
dental  professional  activities.  The  weaker  brethren,  instead  of 
either  becoming  stronger  or  going  to  the  wall,  as  they  ought,  will 
hang  on  to  reflect  discredit  upon  dentistry  by  a  lame  manipulation 
of  labor-saving  patents.  For  the  progress  of  an}^  profession  de- 
pends more  on  the  thorough  study  of  that  science  which  lies  at  its 
base  than  on  a  helpless  and  impotent  reliance  on  toil- saving  con- 
trivances, alike  enervating  to  the  invention  and  energy  of  the  poor 
dependents.  If  it  be  said  that  the  free  gift  of  inventions  will  pro- 
duce a  3"et  greater  degree  of  enervation  and  lassitude,  I  respond 
no.  Patents  stifle  general  exercise  of  professional  inventive  genius, 
not  because  of  the  invention,  but  because  of  the  patent.  It  becomes 
the  policy  of  a  successful  and  powerful  business  to  push  its  patents 
to  the  supplanting  of  other  inventions — a  few  whales  swallow  all 
the  rest  of  the  i\\\\\y  tribe,  and  the  very  device  looked  upon  to 
foster  and  encourage  inventive  talent  has  the  opposite  effect.  * 

Have  surgical  devices  been  fewer,  and  have  other  branches 
than  dental,  surgery  suffered  by  the  exclusion  of  the  patent 
system  from  their  practice  ?  Free  discussion,  candid  criticism,  and 
unpaid,  well-merited  praise  have  served  the  student  in  surgery 
well.  The  medical  and  scientific  world  are  looking  with  impartial 
eyes  upon  his  efforts.  What  he  does  that  is  good  is  approved  and 
adopted ;  while  with  the  approval   there   is  a  flavor  of  brought-up 
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ill  a  pnper  read  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Association, 
in  March  of  the  present  year.  This  paper  is  certainly  well-written, 
nor  can  we  think  that  better  arguments,  better  put,  can  be  pro- 
duced for  that  side.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  our  point  of 
view,  that  the  discussion  is  cast  in  a  low  ke}^  The  pro-patent 
advocates  are  no  sooner  in  the  field  than  they  make  a  bee-line  for 
their  legal  bulwarks,  and  set  up  a  vigorous  outcry  about  theprotec- 
tion  afforded  their  propert}^  in  all  the  courts,  both  of  law  and  of 
equit3\  Thus,  at  the  outset,  they  shift  the  ground  of  contest, 
and  evade  the  point  at  issue,  which  is  as  to  its  being  professional  or 
not  for  a  dentist  to  patent  his  inventions. 

The  position  of  the  pro-patent  upholders,  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  is  impregnable.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  assail  it.  We  cer- 
tain l}^  know  that  a  patent  is  property,  and  that  the  law  protects  a 
man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property.  Our  friends  have  ably 
defended  a  point  about  which  there  has  never  been  the  slightest 
dispute,  and  though  they  have  wasted  much  ammunition  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  about  to  be  assailed,  they  have  done 
themselves  the  credit  of  showing  considerable  legal  lore  and  foren- 
sic acumen. 

Why  should  a  dentist  go  into  a  convention  of  dentists  in  a  dis- 
cussion like  this  and  talk  about  the  law  of  the  patent  system  ? 
Have  we  either  to  make  or  construe  the  law  on  that  or  on  other 
points  when  the  law  touches  us  ?  Is  not  this  matter  troublesome 
enough  as  it  is,  without  any  legal  complexities  ? 

We  grant  all  they  demand  as  to  property  right  and  court  pro- 
tection. What  then?  The  question  we  argue  and  the  principle  we 
contend  for  is  to  be  settled  right  here  among  ourselves.  Patent- 
rights,  "  the  most  unassailable  rights  to  property  on  earth,"  will 
not  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
a  settled  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  weight  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession that  patents  are  unprofessional.  So  let  us  discuss  the  ques- 
tion here  from  a  professional  standpoint,  in  an  amiable,  dignified 
manner,  and  leave  to  the  legal  luminaries,  truth-twisters  and  petti- 
foffofers  the  drawing^  of  nice  distinctions  between  truth  and  false- 
hood,  theft  and  profit,  etc. 

If  the  pro-patentees  had  continued  their  researches  through  the 
antiquated  and  fanciful  Blakstone  to  the  modern  and  philosophic 
Austen,  they  would  have  discovered  that  the  law  does  not  regard 
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sold — find  if  we  ever  do  adopt  .the  motto  of  Charles  I,  that  "  Every 
man  has  his  price,"  I  trust  with  splendid  folly  we  shall  prefer  even 
empt3''  honors,  such  as  the  gratitude  of  humanity,  the  esteem  and 
reverence  of  our  professional  brethren,  as  the  price  paid  us  for  our 
inventions  and  brain-products,  rather  than  with  business-like 
instinct  to  sell  for  hard  cash  not  onh^  our  professional  services,  but 
our  sense  of  honor. 

Not  onl}^  are  the  tests  by  which  our  patenting  brethren  would 
decide  the  professional  qiiality  of  their  action  unfit  criteria,  but  the 
motives  which  tlie}^  impute  to  all  who  oppose  the  patent  system  are 
singularly  sordid  and  impure.  They  not  onl}^  simply  but  openly 
assert  that  all  the  talk  about  professional  honor  is  naught  but  the 
high  flown  courtesy  of  a  highwa^^man.  A  subterfuge  which  would 
enable  the  poor  patentee  to  be  robbed  of  the  result  of  his  labors, 
that  tfie  pockets  of  his  brother  dentists  might  be  lined.  In  other 
words  our  pro-patent  friends  delibei'ately  close  their  eyes  in  this 
debate  to  every  Anew  of  the  subject  except  the  narrowest  and  most 
selfish.  Having  openly  avowed  their  principal  defense  to  be  the 
legal  right  which  they  have  to  their  propertj^,  having  utterly  ignored 
the  claim  of  humanity  and  the  profession,  having  set  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  barter  as  the  basis  of  their  conduct,  they  go  yet  one  step 
further  and  declare  that  all  who  dare  adopt  any  other  basis,  do  so 
because  at  their  heart  they  are  thieves  and  robbers. 

As  the  patent  law  is  their  mainstay,  so  professional  honor  is 
their  great  bugbear,  which,  since  they  cannot  comprehend,  they  in- 
vest with  qualities  too  foul  to  contemplate,  bitterly  bemoaning  the 
sacrifices  which  it  exacts,  and  the  depredations  which  it  commits. 
We  must  say  to  our  friends,  however  much  we  may  deprecate  the 
injustice  of  such  dishonorable  imputations,  we  must  and  will  still 
recognize  that  there  does  3'et  exist  such  a  thing  as  professional 
honor.  The  crown  and  ornament  of  our  vocation.  Does  the  sun 
cease  to  shine  because  an  owl  more  or  less  cannot  see  it  ?  We  de- 
sire to  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject  with  an  appeal 
against  a  too  great  yielding  to  the  encroachments  of  the  matereal- 
istic  tendencies  of  our  times.  Here  everywhere  its  power  is  felt, 
but  we  cannot  and  will  not  believe  that  there  are  influences  and  im- 
pulses which  cannot  be  treated  as  things  to  be  coldly  analyzed  and 
scientifically  dealt  with  as  materials  subject  to  material  laws,  and 
material  manipulations.      And   these  make  life  worth  living  and 
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discovered,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  pulp  cavity  should 
be  filled  at  ouce,  or  whether  a  delay  is  advisable.  It  is  my  experi- 
ence, and  I  fiud  it  also  to  be  the  experience  of  others,  that  immedi- 
ate root  filling  is  not  wise  under  the  conditions  just  described. 
Thouo-h  the  dead  pulp  may  not  have  given  rise  to  trouble  previous 
to  its  having  been  exposed  to  the  air;  yet,  when  so  exposed,  it 
seems  to  furnish  particularly  good  soil  for  the  growth  of  putrefac- 
tive and  suppurative  germs.  If  we  were  able  to  remove  every  par- 
ticle of  such  a  pulp  at  one  sitting,  then  it  would  be  wise  to  fill  im- 
mediately. We  are,  however,  not  sure  of  so  doing,  and  a  small 
remnant  being  left  is  capable  of  being  infected  with  germs  and 
settino-  up  severe  peridental  disturbance.  The  influence  of  germ 
life  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  is  probable  that  no  suppurative 
process  occurs  without  the  agency  of  specific  germs.  The  putre- 
factive process  is  likewise  due  to  germs.  So  long  as  these  organ- 
isms are  kept  from  a  dead  pulp,  the  pulp  creates  no  disturbance, 
but  when  once  admitted,  they  produce  characteristic  results.  The 
filling  of  root  canals  of  the  class  described  above  should  be  delayed 
till  the  dead  pulp  has  been  thoroughly  removed  and  the  canals  dis- 
infected. We  can  know  that  this  result  has  been  obtained  when 
the  tooth  remains  comfortable  for  a  short  period,  after  having  been 
tightly  filled  with  cotton  and  stopped  with  gutta-percha. 

A  third  condition  requiring  root-filling  is  where  the  pulp,  by 
its  death  and  decomposition,  has  started  up  an  inflammation  or 
abscess  in  the  peridental  tissues.  This  condition  we  treat  on  true 
surgical  principles  when  we  remove  the  irritant  and  establish  as 
free  drainage  as  possible  for  the  products  of  inflammation.  Un- 
fortunately, in  inflammation  about  a  tooth  we  cannot  get  at  the 
seat  of  the  disturbance  so  readil}^  as  we  could  desire.  We  must 
rely  on  the  small  ay)ical  foramen  offering  an  outlet  for  the  dis- 
charge. To  close  this  outlet  before  all  disturbance  has  subsided 
and  the  discharge  has  ceased  seems  to  me  bad  surgery  and  bad 
dentistry.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  in  such  cases  the  root- 
canal  be  stopped  at  once,  subsequent  trouble  may  be  met  by 
approaching  the  abscess  through  the  outer  alveolar  plate,  thus 
giving  exit  to  the  abscess  and  gaining  access  to  the  apical  space 
for  treatment.  Is  it  wise,  however,  to  force  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion to  burrow  about  in  the  bony  alveolus  and  effect  a  passage  out- 
wards ?   Is  it,  moreover,  wise  to  make  an  artificial  opening  through 
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Reiimers  like  the  Morey  drills  which  follow  the  canal  and  cut  at 
the  sides  are  the  safest  and  most  useful.  Use  a  large  size  drill 
first,  then  smaller  ones  in  succession.  Even  these  drills  should  not 
be  forced,  but  should  be  gently  advanced  only  so  far  as  they  go 
easily.     There  are  two  reasons  for  enlarging  root  canals. 

1st.  It  is  easier  to  fill  enlarged  canals  than  those  of  natural 
size. 

2d.  The  mechanical  removal  of  the  dentine  adjacent  to  the 
pulp  is  the  best  wa}^  of  disinfecting  that  tissue.  It  takes  time  to 
disinfect  root  canals  by  drugs,  and  we  cannot  always  be  sure  that 
the  drugs  which  we  apply  do  their  work.  If,  however,  the  infected 
substance  is  to  a  large  extent  removed  bodily  the  health  of  the  re- 
maining dentine  is  greatly  promoted.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the 
extensive  drilling  out  of  root  canals  as  practised  by  some.  A  pro- 
cess which  often  results  in  the  perforation  of  the  root  and  leaves 
broken  instruments  to  give  rise  to  serious  trouble.  I  do,  however, 
believe  in  the  careful  enlarging  of  root  canals  to  remove  decompos- 
able or  decomposing  substances.  When  root  canals  are  not  en- 
larged, broaches  are  commonly  used  in  many  ways  and  not  with- 
out risk.  The  peridental  tissues  may  be  by  them  infected  through 
uncleanliness  of  the  instrument  or  by  forcing  up  putrifying  ma- 
terial. 

If  root  canals  are  to  be  filled  immediately,  great  care  must  be 
given  to  small  details ;  an  antiseptic  condition  must  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  established  and  maintained. 

While  the  enlargement  of  root  canals  should  be  the  most  im- 
portant antiseptic  measure,  yet  there  may  be  parts  of  the  root 
canal  not  completely  reached  by  this  process.  Certain  drugs  are 
therefore  of  value.  First  to  be  mentioned  is  peroxide  of  h3Tlro- 
gen,  which  has  the  power  of  converting  decomposing  substances 
into  harmless  ones.  Not  being  a  violent  caustic,  it  does  not  close 
the  tubuli  to  the  entrance  of  its  medicinal  power.  Having  the 
property  of  disingaging  bubbles  of  gas  as  long  as  any  decomposing 
substance  is  left,  it  affords  a  correct  guide  for  the  duration  of  its 
application. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  extract  a  tooth  which  had 
become  thoroughly  infected  by  decomposition  \  it  was  reall}^  a  dead 
tooth.  This  I  immersed  in  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  several 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  complete  renovation  had  taken 
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The  first  dentists  extracted  teeth ;  next  came  those  who  re- 
paired and  saved  diseased  teeth,  or  replaced  them  by  artificial  ones. 
The  third  step  was  the  introduction  of  crown  work,  in  which  the 
root  is  saved  ;  and  of  bridge-work,  in  which  two  roots  are  made  to 
do  the  work  of  three  or  more.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  next  higher  step  has  been  attained  in  implantation,  where  the 
diseased  tooth  is  replaced  by  a  sound  one,  which  takes  its  place  as 
if  it  has  been  an  own  child,  and  not  an  adopted  member  of  the 
family  ? 

My  own  faith  in  the  permanent  success  of  this  new  method  is 
strong,  and  I  trust  that,  after  a  suitable  period  has  elapsed,  I  shall 
be  able  to  report  the  continued  success  which  has  thus  far  followed 
the  implantations  I  have  undertaken.  The  mere  fact  that  unfavor. 
able  symptoms  have  not  appeared  after  the  lapse  of  several  months 
is  in  itself  a  promise  that  the  results  will  be  permanently  beneficent. 

A  patient  who  has  the  use  of  the  new  teeth  even  for  a  period  of  not 
longer  than  two  or  three  years  would  be  well  repaid,  but  the  experi- 
ence thus  far  recorded  indicates  that  where  operations  have  been 
performed,  after  due  care  has  been  taken  in  respect  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  patient,  and  the  selection  of  suitable  teeth,  and  with 
needful  and  antiseptic  precautions,  implantation  is  permanent. 
When  this  is  fully  established  by  the  lapse  of  time,  dental  science 
will  have  been  shown  to  have  taken  one  of  the  mightiest  strides  in 
its  history. 

Implantation  has  already  proved  a  benefit  to  the  profession, 
and  a  boon  to  suffering  and  disfigured  faces.  It  has  stimulated  the 
best  minds  in  the  profession  to  discover  methods  for  establishing 
the  permanency  of  the  new  operation,  and  it  has  already  had  im- 
portant results  in  elevating  and  broadening  the  scope  of  our  work. 
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HOMCEOPATHIC  THERAPEUTICS  IN     DENTAL  PATHOLOGY. 


BY   W.  IRVING   THAYER,  D.D.  S.,  M.D.,   BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Read  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  18, 1888. 


Homoeopathic  therapeutics  does  not  consist  in  the  dilution  or 
size  of  the  dose  ;  but  "  the  healing  power  of  medicine  rests  upon 
its  faculty  of  producing  symptoms  similar  to  the  disease  and  su- 
perior to  it  in  strength  ;  so  that  each  individual  case  of  disease  is 
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eveiy  time.  If  asked  why  they  would  so  proceed,  their  answer 
would  be  because,  sooner  or  later,  say  in  a  year  or  two,  that  pulp 
will  surely  die  I  Yes,  indeed  !  "  it  is  appointed  unto  man  once  to 
die,  and  after  that  the  judgment." 

Should  a  patient  come  to  me  with  an  exposed  pulp  that  had 
long  given  him  trouble,  with  severe  congestion  and  a  throbbing 
and  beating  pain  ;  he  desires  to  save  that  tooth  ;  and  if  the  cavity 
is  so  arranged  that  I  can  get  a  good  view^  of  the  pulp,  horns  and 
all,  I  save  that  pulp  alive.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  tooth  with  a  live 
and  health}^  P^lp?  with  an  alveolar  abscess  on  its  fang,  or  tend- 
ency thereto.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  tooth,  black,  dried  and  brittle, 
that  has  a  live  and  healthy  pulp.  These  are  some  of  reasons  for 
objecting  to  destroy  a  living  pulp. 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  lame  and  poor  argument  for  me  to  say, 
"  I  always  kill  exposed  pulps,  because  sooner  or  later  they  will  die, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  one  will  have  a  putrescent  nerve  and 
alveolar  abscess  to  deal  with."  This  may  be  the  sad  experience  of 
some  gentlemen;  but  with  me  it  has  been  different. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  every  pulp  can  be  saved,  but  the  large 
majority  can  be. 

It  is  no  trouble  for  one  to  save  a  freshly  exposed  pulp  that 
has  been  exposed  by  the  burr.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is 
no  acute  or  chronic  inflammation.  Dress  with  carbolic  acid,  creo- 
sote, or  the  bichloride  of  mercur}^  to  provide  against  the  microbes  ; 
then  gently  cover  the  exposed  portions  with  oxyphosphate  ;  gently, 
without  pressure.  A  freshly  exposed  pulp  will  tolerate  gentle  con- 
tact, but  will  always  rebel  against  pressure ;  but,  in  cases  where 
there  is  or  where  there  has  been  acute  or  chronic  pulpitis,  or  any 
inflammation,  no  pulp  that  has  ever  come  within  the  superintend- 
ence of  your  speaker  will  permit  even  gentle  contact,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  pressure. 

Provisions  against  contact  and  pressure  are  two  of  the  most 
important  matters  to  be  attended  to  in  saving  exposed  pulps,  es- 
pecially those  that  have  been  once  inflamed. 

It  is  readily  understood  that  it  would  be  the  heigth  of  folly 
for  one  to  proceed  to  cap  a  nerve  while  there  was  an}^  inflamma- 
tion and  without  making  the  parts  thoroughly  aseptic. 

Should  I  find  any  inflammation  or  slumbering  irritation,  I 
should,  for  all  acute  symptoms,  depend  on  aconite,  third  centesimal. 
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this  be  done  ?  By  giving  a  remedy  that  will  cause  just  such  a  con- 
dition as  we  find  in  the  frog's  foot,  and  here  we  will  find  that 
homoeopathic  therapeutics  can  have  an  advantageous  position  in 
dental  pathology. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  aconite's  most  useful  position  is 
in  the  primary  symptoms,  and  not  after  an  exudation  of  lymph. 
Mercur}'  is  the  remedy  then  ;  but  many  times,  if  too  much  procras- 
tination has  been  practiced  by  the  patient,  and  organized  lymph 
beo-un  to  form,  nothing  but  death  of  the  parts  and  suppuration  will 
be  the  result. 

To  resuscitate  a  drowning  man,  one  must  immediately  begin 
artificial  respiration,  and  not  wait  three  or  four  days  to  consider 
the  subject.     To  treat  successfully  congested  pulps,  one  must  begin 

early. 

Those  persons  who  have  had  exposed  nerves  capped  should  be 
instructed  to  report  early,  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  show  them- 
selves when,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  a  few  doses  of  the  third  dilution 
of  aconite  will  completely  stop  all  farther  progress  of  the  disease, 

A  cap  must  be  constructed  which  is  so  much  concaved  that 
should  a  little  swelling  of  the  pulp  in  its  grief  ever  occur,  it  will 
have  room  enough  to  enlarge  until  you  can  reduce  its  size  by 
aconite,  belladonna  or  gelsiminum. 

Caps  made  of  beaten  silver  or  gold,  no  thicker  than  writing 
paper,  made  concave  by  a  punch  on  a  piece  of  lead  or  wood  by  a 
broken  excavator,  have  served  3^our  speaker  very  satisfactorily. 
The  cap  should  rest  be^^ond  the  horns  of  the  pulp,  and  on  solid 
ground,  where  no  softened  dentine  can  give  waj'  and  precipitate  a 
pressure. 

I  will  close  by  calling  3'Our  attention  to  one  more  remed}^ — 
the  extract  of  Hamamelis  Yirginica,  for  the  venous  congestion  of 
the  gums,  after  the  extraction  of  the  teeth.  This  extract  is  highly 
curative,  and  will  serve  a  much  better  purpose  than  any  other 
mouth-wash  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  we  have  endeavored  to  prove  to  you  that 
there  is  a  law  of  cure,  and  that  homoeopathic  therapeutics  is  a  val- 
uable aid  in  dental  pathology. 
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The  very  fact  that  we  have  to  eat  something  that  has  just  died 
is  a  serious  question.  The  bread  and  butter  question  is  horrible 
to  contemplate.  And  the  bread  and  butter  question  being  based 
upon  financial  advantage,  who  is  entitled  to  the  advantage  ?  When 
we  graduate  a  man,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  belonging  to  the  grade  which  he  has  attained.  Iniquity 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  of  it  ?  What  right  have  we  to  any 
rights  that  are  not  right  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Hayhurst — Perhaps,  looking  a  little  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  the  profession,  which  embraces  only  a  small  proportion 
of  mankind,  the  mention  of  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world  to-day  is 
contained  in  the  expression  of  the  big  fish  eating  up  the  little  fish. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  profession,  but  in  the  world  at  large  everywhere, 
this  great  eternal  grasping  for  something  more  than  you  have  got. 
It  is  exemplified  in  the  great  monopolies  of  our  country,  in  the  rail- 
road system,  in  the  telegraph  system  and  in  the  trusts,  combining 
to  appropriate  everything  that  is  good.     And  this  patent  system 
has  been  reduced  to  the  level.     As  has  been  observed  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  man  whose  brain  was  fertile  enough  to  make  an 
invention  received  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  it  goes  into  the  maw  of 
these  trusts  or  monopolies  which  absorb  and  take  all  the  benefit, 
and  the  poor  inventor  goes  penniless  and   supperless.     It  is  that 
evil  which  we  have  to  strike  at  in  the  profession,  and  it  was  that 
which  this  paper  endeavored  to  depict ;  and  so  far  as  its  general 
course  is  concerned  I  think  it  was  an  admirable  paper.     In  its  gen- 
eral trend  it  is  just  what  we  need.     If  all  the  human  family  had 
that  which  belonged  to  them,  that  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
them,  it  would  be  all  right ;  but  when  the  rights  of  the  human 
family  are  taken  and  sold  as  merchandise  and  kept  away  from  the 
masses  and  any  benefit  derived  from  them  has  to  be  paid  for,  it  is 
an  evil.     You  had  that  evil  in  the  Goodyear  patent.     I  received  a 
circular  not  long  ago  with  the  very  same  mark  as  in  that  case,  and 
signed  by  the  very  same  man,  threatening  to  prosecute  me  for  put- 
ting on  Richmond  crowns.     This  is  an  evil,  and  it  grows  out  of  the 
patent  system.     I  say  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  true 
man  within  the  bounds  of  society  to  set  his  face  like  a  flint  against 
the  extension,  the  support  and  the  maintenance  of  this  patent  system. 
Dr.  Thayer — The  profession  of  dentistr}^  would  not  be  to-day 
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DISCUSSTON  OF  DR.  THAYER'S  PAPER. 

Dr.  Genese — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  we  have,  as  Dr. 
Thayer  has  said,  many  sceptics  in  regard  to  the  saving  of  exposed 
pulps,  and  I  can  only  say  tliat  I  have  a  record  of  over  two  hundred 
cases  of  pulp  capping  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  was  able  to 
say,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Odontological  Society  a 
short  time  ago,  that  some  of  these  teeth,  the  nerves  of  which  had 
been  capped  during  the  last  six  years,  were  to  my  knowledge  still 
doing  good  service.  The  avoidance  of  pressure  in  the  capping  of 
nerves  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  do  not  use  anj-  metallic 
substance  in  capping  nerves  ;  I  use  a  preparation  that  will,  while 
soft,  take  the  form  of  the  nerve  tissue  when  it  is  hardening.  One 
of  the  preparations  that  Dr.  Thayer  has  mentioned  I  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with ;  that  is  the  sulphate  of  lime.  I  have 
ver}'  rarely  found  that  to  fail  in  hastening  the  process  of  suppura- 
tion. I  have  discarded  aeon  te  altogether,  for  the  reason  that  we 
get  so  great  an  eifect  from  small  doses  in  some  patients.  In  one 
case  I  used  a  ver}'-  small  portion  of  the  diluted  tincture  of  aconite, 
and  the  next  day  I  was  visited  and  accused  of  poisoning  the  gentle- 
man. I  had  placed  in  the  cavity  a  very  small  portion  of  aconite  on 
a  bit  of  cotton,  yet  the  effect  was  so  great  in  a  short  time  that  I 
never  could  persuade  the  gentleman  that  he  had  not  been  poisoned. 

The  cases  of  sixth  year  molar  exposure  of  the  nerve  have  been 
the  greatest  successes  that  I  have  had  in  capping.  The  most 
failures  have  taken  place  in  cases  where  the  nerve  was  excised.- 
The  principal  thing  that  I  have  used  in  combination  with  capping 
has  been  the  oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  and 
cocaine.  I  will  show  3'ou  that  exposed  pulps  capped  with  this 
preparation  will  be  perfectly  oblivious  to  the  action  of  cold  or 
warmth.  I  think  the  exclusion  of  air  and  pressure  in  treating 
exposed  nerves  before  we  attempt  to  fill  will  preserve  a  ver}^  large 
number  that  would  be  otherwise,  lost. 

Dr.  IfeeJcer — I  consider  myself  densely  ignorant  in  regard  to 
homcGopathic  therapeutics,  but  I  must  say  that  Dr.  Tha3'er's  ex- 
position of  the  homoeopathic  law  of  cure  has  been  the  best  that  I 
have  heard. 

I  have  used  nearly  all  the  remedies  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tha3'er. 

Dr.  Ivory — In  every  case  of  exposure  of  a  nerve  there  is  a 
consequent  inflammation  from  various  causes,  such  as  the  fluids  of 
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ted  by  mmiy  in  the  profession  and  in  this  paper,  except  the  condi- 
tion of  the  teeth  is  of  a  certain  favorable  character.  It  seems  to 
me  nnphilosophlcal  to  suppose  that  a  pulp  in  a  highly  inflamed 
condition  can  be  capped  and  its  vitality  retained.  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  done  except  in  certain  conditions,  conditions  of  great 
vitality  of  the  individual,  exemplified  in  very  dense  teeth,  and  in 
those  cases  softening  of  the  teeth  precedes  the  capping.  I  have 
seen  recently,  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Jack,  in  Phila.,  a  few 
such  cases ;  the  teeth  were  extraordinarily  dense  in  structure, 
showing  great  vitality  in  the  individual.  How  many  cases  of  this 
favorable  character  come  into  our  hands  ?  Those  most  frequently 
met  with  are  of  an  entirely  opposite  condition,  and  we  have  to  meet 
this  condition,  and  not  the  others,  which  are  comparatively  rare. 

In  regard  to  homoeopathic  treatment,  I  am  really  glad  that  the 
New  Jersey  State  Society  is  liberal  enough  to  admit  a  paper  upon  this 
subject.  I  believe  in  broadening  our  views  by  an  honest  examina- 
tion into  these  questions.  Certainly  homoeopathy,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  about  as  foreign  to  m}^  conception  of  therapeutic  treatment 
as  anything  possibly  can  be  ;  but  I  always  hold  myself  open  to 
conviction. 

Dr.  Luckey — Mr.  President,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  rise 
to  say  anything  on  this  subject,  about  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  much ;  but  I  have  noticed  a  very  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  gentlemen  present  in  regard  to  their  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  pulps  generally.  And  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  call  to  order  two  or  three  gentlemen 
who  have  been  talking  about  nerves  here.  I  am  very  sensitive 
about  that  term.  We  are  dentists ;  and  we  treat  not  only  the  teeth, 
but  dental  pulps — not  nerves..  The  public,  and  most  of  the  dental 
profession  should  be  made  to  understand  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  treatment  of  nerves  except  as  a  part  of  the  dental  pulp. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  them,  there  seems  to  be  great  diversity 
of  opinion,  especially  between  Dr.  Genese  and  Dr.  Ivory.  Dr. 
Ivory  believes  that  air  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  pulp.  We  have  been  taught  that  the  air  is  full  of  microbes  ; 
and  if  anything  will  start  up  inflammation  in  a  dental  pulp,  the 
admission  of  air  carrying  these  microbes  will  do  it.  Dr.  Genese 
covers  his  pulps  with  thymol  cocaine,  and  says  the  teeth  will  not 
respond  to  thermal  changes.     I  believe  that  is  true.     But  the  ques- 
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alive.      TlMTe  are  eanrs  of  ''  '  jlu  u.  aaic^l. 

but  I  think  it  in  a  very  sn: *  »«••>  *^-- 

arneniouH  acid,  nor  anything  of  *■ 

oHlee  for  dentroying  |»ih***t  ^^  t*  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^'  ^- 

self,  hut  he  in  doing  inju*<tice  to  hid  |wticnt.     1  -^ 

eoining  to  the  handM  of  the  | 

h4>lh  patient  and   practitioner   i"  'm'-hh'^    im^  l»ii|«^  »ii4i> 

save  them. 

Dr.  Thayer — With  reganl  t^»  lh<»  n»miirli  ••:  »  mho 

Raid  that  he  did  not  t>eliovc  it  |  ^gv  of 

pulpH  that  waMclaime<l  l»y  your  »|i«*i»krr,  I 

(listinetiy  and   positi\rly,    that  It   wn«  §•  »o  i   'rrj 

hazardouM  to  attempt  t«»  eap   a   pnl|»   ii  %  ir^tl.^r  of 

pnlpitiH.      Your  Hp«aker  luver  *  \\y^  .1   i 

Hign   of   inllammation.      Ho   nHlucm   tbo  InfUmmattoii  aad 
capH,  and  invariably  haa  huc*  «  I  do  not  a^^ 

l»clieve  ine.       I  know  it  i««  a  • 
HuhjiM't  han  lurn  uii  '  kI    i-^ 

what  in  true  in  m\  «•        1 

fesMion  in  entirely  «l 

Ih    >'  i  Lion — How  do  you  know  iliry  •f 

/>/•.   Thayer  —\' 

l)r    <      ■     'I— .[lu  ^uu  cui  laiu  luc  !•«  i'>  ' 
nil'  aliVf  <• 1 
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Dr.    Thayer — No.      If    there   has  been   no    inflammation   or 
pnlpitis  it  is  evident  that  the  pulps  are  living. 

Dr.  Genese — The  only  proof  of  success  is  the  examination  of 
the  cases  after  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed.  In  all  our  ope- 
rations time  alone  will  tell  whether  they  are  successful.  Dr. 
Stockton  asks  the  question,  has  Dr.  Tha3^er  or  my  self 'examined  the 
capped  pulps  afterwards  to  see  if  they  are  alive.  I  can  say  that  I 
have  in  very  many  instances.  Like  Dr.  Thayer,  I  reduce  the  in- 
flammation before  I  attempt  to  fill  the  teeth.  The  cap  that  I  put 
on  can  be  easily  taken  off  a  day  or  two  afterwards  and  another  put 
in  its  place.  One  day  a  little  girl  presented  herself  with  a  sixth 
year  molar  for  treatment,  and  when  I  attempted  to  remove  the  dis- 
integrated tissue  the  whole  mass  came  away,  leaving  the  pulp  ex- 
posed so  that  I  could  see  the  pulsation.  Here  was  a  typical  case 
to  test  the  method  that  I  had  adopted.  The  child  was  in  great 
pain  and  crying.  Dr.  Knapp  was  in  my  oflSce  at  the  time  and  I 
invited  him  to  see  the  child.  I  showed  him  that  even  warm  water 
— cold  water  was  quite  out  of  the  question — could  not  be  endured 
in  the  mouth  at  all.  I  took  some  of  this  preparation  I  have 
named  on  a  small  bit  of  cotton  and  applied  it  immediately  over 
the  pulp.  The  preparation  which  I  use  does  not  give  the  slightest 
pain  when  applied  to  an  exposed  pulp ;  it  can  be  applied  to  a 
freshly  cut  wound  without  causing  pain.  In  this  case  when  I  ap- 
plied it  the  pain  ceased.  The  child  was  allowed  to  rest  a  little 
while,  and  then  water  was  applied  warm,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water  gradually  reduced  until  I  could  apply  cold  water  with  a 
S3'ringe  to  the  pulp  without  giving  the  least  pain.  The  effect  is 
obtained  b}"  excluding  all  moisture  and  air  and  pressure  from  the 
pulp.  When  the  patient  comes  again  the  pulp  is  capped  and  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  way  for  several  days  until  the  capping 
graduall}^  hardens,  taking  the  form  of  the  pulp,  before  any  pres- 
sure of  filling  material  is  put  upon  it.  I  would  say  to  Dr.  Truman 
that  I  have  found  less  success  in  teeth  of  very  dense  structure 
than  I  have  with  softened  dentine. 

Dr.  Watkins — In  answer  to  Dr.  Stockton's  question  as  to 
whether  any  teeth  that  were  capped  had  been  opened  to  ascertain 
if  the  pulps  were  dead  or  alive,  I  would  say  that  I  have  opened 
such  teeth,  and  instead  of  finding  a  beautiful  live  pulp  with  a  nice 
formation  of  new  dentine  over  it,  I  have  found  a  nasty  lot  of  pus 


U>yttit'jJ    S^'jilily 


—  am  fnt 


t    llMt  IM  llMm. 


ill  the  cuvity  in  nlinoMl  e%'ery  int>t  Th«>^ 

yenrH,  and  I  havi*  clnimiMl  thi-\ 
t(iM  ttiiH  Mociety  alxjiit  tli«*  ^rcnt  •< 
poHcd  piilpM,  iif)  iiKittrr  how  hndly  • 
Imt  Jiflrr  awliiU',  wiieii   llu-   |mti«iil    . 
would  o|M'ii  thcHo  t4H*th,  niid  flinl  n  iiniit>   ; 
every  caHc.     With   iiic  it  i-  nlincNit  ini| 
pulp  alive  by  capping.     Pr.  Lurkry  lum  r* 
two  ill  t«'n  woiihl  U*  a  very  jj<km|  \h 
heard  a  ^enthiiicn  whiH|>or  tliat  li«    ...■    ,^.. 
very  ^(ood    perceiitaj^e.      I  think   »o,  too.      I 
Haved  more  than  one  in  ten. 

I  thou^^ht   Pr.  Thayer  made  ii  very  KOO<l  p 
did  not  kill  nerven;  he  did  Monf 
I  tlioii^^dit  that  wa«  very  ;:o<>4l,  Imu 
he   did    Have  theiu.      Dr.   Tluiyer  h 
from  the  fact  that  he  treatn  them  d 
ditl'erently  from  theunual  methtMl ;  he  treat*  thrm 
It  may  Im>  that  he  ha»  thiM  i^rnnd  iiucv  I  Ibiit 

the  same  HiicceHH  if  we  treated  »'  T 

is  adiiiirahly  written,  and  I   "■ 

Jfr.    (icnttif — I    would 
opened  within  a  year,  and  the  pulp  mm»  fonnd  t» 
same  condition  an  when  it  wan  c*mp|M<«l.  an 
It  has  lK*en  reeapprd.      I  have  m*vn  it  never al  liliM* 
quite  r<»mfortal>le. 

/)r.  (fUolrn'im      I  would  like  to  en»i»ha«I/r  thr  rrmartt  ..f  !»? 
Luekey  in  rejjanl  to  the  une  of  tbc  t 
minuite  <d  termn  in  that  way  gWca  ua  a 
tints  do  not  have  tu  deal  with  dental  n 
nected  with  the  ti 
He«|ueiit  pain  :  and  |m 
ti.HHiie  environed  l»y  ti 
I  underntand   the   pulp  to  bt  « 
amenable  t<»  all  the  lawn  that 
that  Huppuration  in  it  would  lie 
of  its  pusit  ion. 
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for  any  swelling  that  might  ensue ;  and  afterwards  he  told  us  that 
he  never  capped  a  palp  until  he  had  it  cured  thorough^  by  treat- 
ment. Now  if  a  tooth  is  thoroughly  restored  to  health  when  capped, 
what  advantage  is  there  in  leaving  that  space  ?  And  if  it  is  not 
cured,  what  is  the  advantage  of  the  space?  If  it  is  not  cured  it 
would  have,  from  the  irritating  edges  of  the  cavity,  an  additional 
cause  of  h^'pertrophy,  and  the  space  in  the  cap  w^ould  be  a  place  for 
h3'pertroph3''  to  get  into,  and  that  would  not  likely  to  become  nor- 
mal tissue  again. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  these  pulps  being  saved,  but  we 
hear  very  little  about  their  being  opened  and  found  to  be  alive  after 
a  length  of  time ;  whereas  we  do  open  many  pulps  that  have  been 
capped  by  men  of  excellent  reputation  and  find  them  dead  and  pu- 
trescent. I  have  opened  some  that  were  capped  by  dentists  in  for- 
eign cities,  men  of  great  reputation,  and  my  experience  has  been 
the  same  as  Dr.  Watkins'  that  we  generally  find  the  very  worst  con- 
di*:ion  of  things  in  there  ;  if  not  pus,  at  least  an  odor  is  noticed  as 
soon  as  you  open  it.  It  is  true  that  some  teeth  in  which  the  pulps 
are  dead  never  give  any  trouble.  The  pulps  have  been  destroyed 
in  some  way,  perhaps  by  a  blow  or  by  regulating  appliances,  and 
still  the  dead  pulps  have  remained  without  giving  trouble  ;  but 
when  you  drill  in  and  let  that  "  beautiful  air  "  in  which  is  so  nice 
in  these  cases,  I  think  you  will  hear  from  it  in  a  few  days.  I  fancy 
that  the  majority  of  successes  that  we  have  in  nerve  capping  are 
simply  gained  hy  covering  up  the  pulp  from  the  air  and  hermeticall}^ 
sealing  it,  especially  in  cases  where  there  is  a  minute  foramen.  In 
cases  where  the  foramen  is  large  I  do  not  think  one  in  a  hundred  is 
saved  alive.  Therefore  I  think  a  little  arsenic  is  handy  to  have 
around. 

Dr.  Truax — Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Luckey, 
I  think  it  is  discourteous  to  say  to  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
invited  here  to  make  an  address  or  read  an  essay,  that  we  do  not 
believe  the  statements  he  makes.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Dr. 
Thayer's  assertion,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  reputation 
for  truth  and  veracity,  and  while  I  may  not  believe  just  exactly 
what  he  does,  yet  I  do  not  treat  the  teeth  as  he  does,  and  when  he 
comes  here  and  makes  a  positive  statement  of  results  based  upon 
entirely  different  methods  of  treatment,  I  think  the  least  we  can  do 
is  to  accord  him  the  courtesy  of  assuming  that  he  tells  the  truth. 


It 


>•/ 


til 


I  <lo  not  think  then*  wmiM  f»r  anr  n  t..  thit 

due  reH|H;ct  to  Dr.  Lur 

/>r.  Luckey — I' 
rtuid  was  not  in? 
tli.'it  1  dill  ;iot  11.....V  ..   ..  . 
Iiu  Htatt'l.     Dr.  Thayer,  I 
nine  out  often  of  the  teeth  h* 
tniniu};  the  condition  of  the  \* 
will  hold,  that  he  i««  ni: 
And  I  think  inv  '    ' 
in  conMidtTi'd  <li   . . 

Dr.  Thayer— ^^  ,    t^iinrd  tn1r,.t 

to  open  u|>  the  wicrcd  ^mven  of  nil  my 
tain  if  they  are  in  fact  denil      Such  :i 
oncH    palientH    an*    untler   c 

exaininatioUH  it  in  found  that  ii-  • 

has  suprrvenetl,  wr  may   know  ti 
normal,  enjoying  perfect  pliyMiologiml  n 
rection  or  unnt'ccHsarv  po«»t-mortem 

Dr.  Stoi'i'ton — I  have  no  doubt  t  ;irn 

the  i;rav»'H    you  woi  '  '  '      '  ** 

Dr.  (itiu'se  —  1  ; mlTurr. 

save  expoHfd  pidp«<  <*ouu'  I 
rapping. 

/>;•.   Thayer — i  think  the  wh 
in^  the  operation,  so  n 

before  it  i"*  made.      I  li  •«  n  -...»'. 

tlian  twenty  yearn  nf  .> 

Dr.    Wm.   II.    Tr 
alwAVH  Heeme<l  to  me  to  be 
Kxposetl   pulp?<   may  ) 

practice   and    e\  "ni 

acconlin;?  as   \\»    .1  ^  '••» 

recently  eNpuHi'd,  ui. 

1  think,  treated  »nd  enp|HHl  >^  * 

cases  in  which  I  think  I  In  ^* 

Ihjen  expoMcd  by  l)  ^^J  »^*  -•    ■• 

dinea.sed  c«>ndition.  i  u"   >  -  •  mk****-**"*  "JT 

anv  method.      Then-  \\.\\v 
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that  will  certainl}^  go  on,  and  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  cause  the 
death  of  the  pulp.  Perhaps  they  may  be  kept  quiet  twelve  months, 
possibly  three  or  four  years,  but  death  is  inevitable.  A  careful 
microscopical  examination  of  a  tooth  that  is  seriously  affected  by 
caries  will  show  a  number  of  changes  which  are  constantly  going 
on ;  the  effort  which  nature  makes  to  resist  decay  sometimes 
changes  the  vitality  of  the  organ.  My  own  experience  in  cases 
that  seemed  favorable  in  every  way  is  that  sometimes  I  have  Suc- 
ceeded ;  but  in  cases  where  I  am  not  sure  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able, I  do  not  now  attempt  to  cap.  I  think  it  is  better,  when  a 
pulp  is  partly  dead,  to  apply  arsenic  and  destroy  it  at  once  and 
completely.  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  do  this  than  to  put  a  cap 
over  the  pulp  and  have  it  die  afterwards.  Pulps  that  die  under  the 
cap  leave  the  tooth  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  would  have  been 
if  it  had  been  treated  with  arsenic  in  the  first  place. 

I  never  like  to  doubt  any  one  else's  experiences.  It  is  true 
that  some  dentists  succeed  by  precisel}^  the  same  method  that 
others  find  failure  in.  The  paper  that  has  been  read,  and  which  I 
have  listened  to  with  extreme  interest,  has  been  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  written,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  say  much  about 
it  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it  over.  To  me  it  is  a 
new  subject,  and  there  are  new  suggestions  there  which  have 
impressed  me  favorably,  and  I  shall  look  for  the  publication  of  the 
paper  with  the  extreme  interest  that  I  have  listened  to  its  reading 
this  morning. 

The  paper  w^as  passed. 

The  next  subject  presented  was  the  application  of  Logan 
Crowns  b}'' 

Dr.  B.  A.  R.  Ottolingue — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I 
have  not  prepared  any  paper  further  than  what  you  see  on  the  wall. 
(Referring  to  drawing  illustrating  the  subject  of  tooth  crowns.) 
I  think  that  the  subject  of  tooth  crowns  is  so  practical  a  one  that 
I  can  tell  you  all  I  know  about  it  as  easily  as  though  I  w^ere  to 
write  it  beforehand. 

When  the  Logan  crown  was  first  made, I  commenced  to  use  it, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  it  was  simply  meant  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary pivot  tooth  with  the  pivot  made  of  metal  and  baked  into  the 
tooth;    having  the   advantage  of  the   pin  being   fastened   in  th;;. 
crown,  and  the  cement  with  which  it  was  set  in  the  root  taking  t      , 


Bejtorh  of  -  ^^ 

[>l;i((!  of  till?  Hirclliii^  of  tlif  oM  ^y 

I  lirnt  got  hold  of  tlu?  Lmj^tui  .  ,  _  . 

Unit  the  oxyphoHphntc  cftiu'iit  wa^  f 

think  the  HrHt  one  I  set  came  oat  In  aboat  two  «e« 

ono  I  think  <li(l  n  littU*  ;  hut  I  tluit  bII  •    • 

which  I  Hvi  witli  <»xyph< 

Tlifn  I  tried  aiiinl;::un:         ... 

out  InMt    wi-ck.      I  thiMi   l>4  ^nn  put 

tind  nioHt  of  those  1  net  with  gutt«'|iercha  have  kt\ 

Still    I  vriiH  not  Mntinflotl  that    1    wan  doiii;;  mnrp  Hum  lui|>lHU»rd 

work,  and  I  wunttMl  to  d- 

wliut  I  consiiJiT  wiiH  nn   ....,  ...,    i  m^jn 

to  show  you  how  the  ohl   ni>  _       i  .  fh.-«^  t.ot 

ill   with  oxyphoHphiUi'.     The  pin  wn«   |Miintr«l:  and  t^ 

ri.'prcHented  in  thin  rhart,  is  gener  a|  boliL 

Wlijit  is  the  rcMult?     The  only  |H)iiii  ai  %» 

w.'illrt  of  the  runnl,  if  it  ton*'        *'  rni  at  nii.  .•»    ■  •<  uttt   li 

tirst  entiTH  the  root.     Con^  , ly,  the  •>•  •  •- '  «n  tW 

('Anal,  the   wider  l)ecomcit  the   layer  of  '^   |ita. 

What  hnppen.H?     The  tooth  in  the  opfMMite  jan  lk« 

crown  nt  thin   point,  and  there  is  a  t<  ^  to  Up  it  ha 

There  iH  a  eonslunt  strain  m  ' 

niitted  to  enter, tlie  eeuuiil  i-  i 
Ah  to  the  erowiirt  put  in  i» 
originally  l)egun  with  a  hninll  rotiml  |> 
gam  eat  up  the  pin.     The  pin  that   m  um^I  !•• 
crown  the  anialgnni  doin  not  eat  up; 

tightly  art   it  can   l»e  with    either    •  ^  .  "r  ^«i  .» 

pi-reha.     In  the   eane    I   n|M>ke    -f  «-  •»«t  t*it 

week,  I  do  not   nuppone   that  »; 
of  anybody.     The  boy  originally  l»roke  bla  tooth  la 
liall;  then  the  crown  which  I  put  on  waa  ki 

ball.      He   wore  thij«  last    er«»wfj   |\  la  iu<vk    i 

was  kn«K'ked(»ir  witha  bi       »     '  .T.^.t  v      ri 

at  was  to  make  a  tool  wh 
to  receive  the  pin.     Thin  Inntrumrnl 

to  the    manufacturer,  and   I  take  ••   i»   •y««f  *^»  * 

ited  very  conniderately  and  '  ' 

inako   the    intttruroenta   aa  1   ^ni'i^^i    ^   r»«»  •••■  ' 
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changes  were  made  they  turned  out  the  instruments  as  they  are 
to-da}^,  and  which  cut  the  canal  very  nicely  indeed.  The  reamers 
are  made  in  three  sizes,  and  thej'^  make  the  hole  to  fit  the  pins. 

The  next  point  is  in  regard  to  the  old  method  of  setting  those 
crowns.  The  crown  comes  shaped  as  we  see  it  here  (referring  to 
drawing).  The  object  was  to  be  able  to  fit  that  to  the  natural  root 
"without  tearing  the  gum.  You  had  to  use  very  small  stones  or 
chisels,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  j'ou  lacerate  the  gum  to  a 
considerable  extent;  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  re- 
cession of  the  gums.  I  went  to  the  dental  depots  to  find  a  facer. 
Ever}^  facer  I  found  was  convex  on  the  surface,  so  that  it  would 
cut  a  concave  hole  in  the  root,  or  they  were  simply  burs  ;  the  result 
being  that  at  the  first  turn  of  the  instrument  it  would  clog  and 
would  not  cut  any  more.  These  instruments,  which  I  have  devised, 
are  narrowed  back  from  the  point  towards  the  shank,  so  that  the 
cutting  point  is  the  widest  point.  Then  these  flanges  allow  the 
debris  to  run  down  between,  so  that  the  instrument  will  cut  ahead 
ad  libitum.  When  that  instrument  is  put  into  the  root  of  a  tooth 
it  cannot  cut  anything  that  is  not  already  a  canal.  The  further 
you  go  down  the  greater  the  diflfiiculty  of  cutting,  and  the  less  the 
danger  of  going  through  the  end  or  the  side  wall.  From  its  rigidity 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  turn  a  ,curve,  as  with  some  instruments. 
The  instrument  being  curved,  will  take  up  the  debris^  which  it 
cuts ;  and  when  you  remove  it  from  the  tooth  the  debris  in  the 
groove  will  show  exactly  the  depth  to  which  you  have  cut;  and 
that  can  be  laid  on  the  pin,  and  will  show  exactly  how  much  room 
you  have  for  the  pin.  Dip  the  instrument  in  a  glass  of  water  and 
it  can  be  perfectly  cleaned.  The  other  instrument  should  also  be 
cleansed  after  use,  otherwise  the  blood  and  other  material  upon 
them  will  interfere  with  the  cutting  edge. 

The  way  I  set  a  crown  is  first  to  ream  the  canal  so  as  to  exactly 
fit  the  pin.  But  I  want  to  warn  you  against  being  in  a  hurry,  for 
one  object  I  have  is  to  depend  not  merely  on  the  cement,  or  what- 
ever material  is  used  for  setting  the  crown,  but  somewhat  on  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  pin  in  the  root.  A  cross  section 
shows  that  the  pin  is  flattened  in  the  center,  and  has  a  flange  on  its 
two  edges.  If  the  reamer  be  allowed  to  cut  down  into  the  canal, 
and  is  simply  moved  backward  and  forward,  it  will  drill  an  elipse, 
an  elipse  that  will  be  perfectly  rhomboidal ;  therefore,  when  the  pin 


kl»~»i 
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ifl  put  into  tli4*  toiitti  if  f.. II. •)...«  ft.»  ...11 

Tliere   ln-in:,'  :i  -  ^  i  u.  r.^    it 

on  both  Hides  for  c*«*nH>iit. 

for  tlic  cement;  conm  .  in  aildltioD  t 

the  cemrnt,  you  have  t 

walls  of  thi'  r-riuni  at  T     . 

I   HMTlltly   li:i«l  a  «:i«.  'tn'  ri-iiwti  ..f  o.  •■.t.tr  ^^ 

80  bftdly  det'ftvcd  thnt  In  ^ 

of  the8e  crowuH.     The  Intcml  aIao  IumI  «  Ur 

pntient  winhed  to  hiive  the  IntenU  cut  off  r  ^ 

vi.Hnl»le  to  Hiive  it.      I  rut  off  '•'  o^ 

pin,  and  whh  nlK)ut  to  net  it  ^ irr«iii«4 

to  have  the  other  one  cut  off  nnd  <  I  ..?»;«-,  t^ 

to,  and   referred  the  niatt4*r  to  her  father.     la  th 

the  lateral  with  oxyph<iH|ihate  And  put  a  hofpM  crow*  am  tto  twt^ 

tnil,  not  UHin^  any  cement,  for  the  muion  that  I  «Ubc«l  u 

oif  subsecjuently,  for  the  ranier  fiW'inff  of  the  Utrml.     Al«j^        »•- 

time  I   went  to  Albany,  and  the  |iati**nt    w-v*  ,,r.i  .,f  tK.- 

threc  monthH  ))eforc  I  miw  her  attain  :  t 

to  have  the  lateral  cut  off  and  cniwn.  I       i     .  rtd  iW 

result  waa  that  the  cane  wan  left  to  nir.     8hv  mmm  , 

and  wante<l  to  know  if  the  -'v 

until   nhe  come   back.      I    w  v  ■  .   ^..  ^^   ,, 

occurred  to  me  that  I  had  i.  !..-»rnn  «itt.     | 

tried  to  remove  it,  and  found  it  tk  air  i«^f»rt. 

To  bu  Hurc  about  the  matter  I  looked  up  Ihr  r>  \^ 

the  crown  had  not  Ihh'u  net       !>'  t  ;•  > 

CrpS   to   rcim>\<»    it.        I    did     fi  maunniji  I  tt«4 

ciii-umstuncc  is  related  hmhi  f  ihr  fur.  h&ai -i! 

adaptation  of  the  pin  to  ' 

order  to  jjet  that  |K»rfort  a»la  yoo  tx. 

the  reamer,  Iwcau!**'  while  the  reamer  t  i^ 

pin,  it  i«  only  the  ex.id  hI/.o  ..ft*  a  tiu^:  ..  4i»  \ 

as  far  as  the  pin  L;«»e«*.      If  >    •! 

your  canal  will  be  lo»«  iiir-r  •       ' 

tie  and  try  your  pin, 

and  do  on  until  you  got  U  In,  m 

The  tooth  must  not,  at  tl 

the  mallet,  and  must  be  fllic  i  »u  ii^iiu;  m^*  • 


T  *•*.  ♦  •  r.tW^t 
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to  remove  it.     That,  I  think,  is  the  ideal  way  of  fastening  a  crown 

in  position. 

A  word  of  caution  about  the  facers.  Tliey  cut  very  rapidly 
provided  the  canal  has  been  reamed  large  enough  at  the  mouth  to 
allow  the  tip  to  go  down  and  rest  on  the  tooth  structure ;  and 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  cut  right  down  to  the  gum,  which  I 
have  done  to  my  cost.  Be  careful  too,  instead  of  cutting  your 
tooth  square,  cut  it  at  a  slant,  leaving  as  much  of  the  tooth  sub- 
stance on  the  lingual  or  palatal  aspect  as  there  is  in  the  mouth.  I 
generally  square  it  off,  as  you  see,  considerably  above  the  gum 
line  then  cut  this  side  off  and  ream  a  little  down  into  the  cavity. 
I  put  in  my  pin,  and  if  it  does  not  touch  at  this  point  I  ream  a 
little  deeper  and  try  again.  In  nine  cases  in  ten  you  will  find  that 
you  will  need  to  take  very  little  off  the  palatal  side. 

If  you  have  everything  fitted  properly,  when  you  tap  the 
tooth  into  position  it  will  form  a  good  joint.  If  the  edges  do  not 
come  out  as  smooth  as  they  should  they  must  be  ground  off  with 
a  smooth  stone  and  disks  in  the  mandril,  used  alternately.  That 
edge  must  be  squared  up  to  fit  against  the  square  edges  of  the 
tooth.  Perhaps  it  will  not  fit  as  well  as  you  can  get  it  with  plati- 
num burnished  over  the  end  of  it,  but  well  enough.  And  the 
crowns  stay  on. 

I  may  say  right  here  that  I  have  not  said  much  about  grinding 
the  crowns.  I  don't  do  that.  If  my  tooth  is  too  long  for  the  bite 
I  take  it  off  the  root.  The  pin  comes  quite  near  to  the  surface,  and 
whatever  you  grind  away  for  the  bite  weakens  the  tooth  very  ma- 
terially. Every  bit  of  material  that  you  take  away  lessens  the 
value  of  the  crown  if  you  take  it  away  from  around  the  pin. 

In  these  cases  where  the  roots  are  not  straight,  where  the  canal 
seems  to  be  curved,  if  the  teeth  were  to  be  set  in  accordance  with, 
the  angle  the  point  of  the  tooth  would  be  out  of  line  so  that  the 
articulation  would  interfere  with  the  crown,  and  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  bend  the  pin.  It  is  very  easily  bent  and  then  driven 
home  in  the  same  way  as  before.  The  bending  of  the  pin  almost 
invariably  makes  it  necessary  to  have  the  joint  above  the  gum  line 
on  the  palatal  side.  Therefore  first  find  out  the  direction  of  your 
root,  and  the  direction  of  the  pin  can  be  changed  to  suit. 

Now  when  you  come  to  a  case  where  the  crown  is  not  cut  off, 
a  case  where  the  pulp  has  been  dead  for  a  long  time  and  decay  has 


HejtorlM  of  SoH^iif   »,'  4j| 

pono  on,  iIhto  will  !»«•  Im.i  i.n^',    ;i    •. 

Suppose    tliut   lilt?  whIIh    rir.-    ntil!   •»  c    w«,su   •uii-:w-aii« 

strong.     It  then  inakfM  11  <2k-«'    f..r    -  v     Tlir  .t«  *•  ..  •• 

moved  uh  far  hm  |)ofi(iihie  with  tpoun   • 

Bcnipeil  out,  leaving;  the  intideAii  roa|{h  mi  |io*  .  r^mtt 

you  He*'  tlu'  flnnuMH  wliicli  I  •♦jMike  of  on  •  \kntm 

Hnnj^fH  with  a  knifd*  and  I    •   '      -  •»  ^^^  ^1^  pla  ^ 

barU'tl  Jippeaninco.     The .  „ ^  tlivpia  mi4 

the  pin  driven  into  place,  and  it 

In  regard  to  guttji-|NTeha   fiwcllin};  to  At  to  split  tW  root,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  you  muat  uae  ^isg  tW  t*«tlb 

in  whirli  to  place  it :  you 
is  weak  enough  to  '"•  -•■'  •  ...   ,. 
is  not  much  to  Ix*  i  Now 

the  Mpace   in  Urnt   flllcd  with   anml;:nin 

hold  the  nnialgani  in,  and  while  it  i-  ^ 

into  it  and  turne<1  around  in  it,  and  '  to 

next  day.     \\\  thi**   method   of  -^  iiir   (<Jt| 

Huhstance  of  the  t«»otli.  an<l  r« m;  ••-..,-  <..» 

the  pin,  the  root  if*  confix 

Mere  is  a  tooth  that  lookM  very  roucb  like  a  I  ».  aa4 

I  take  great  pleaMure  in  hringin^  It  to  \  I 

believe  it  ha**  not  Ikm-u  hIi.iwh   ]«.  " 
Boston  by  I>r.  Hlivan.  of  W    ■ 
crown  he  use<l  and  he  dencri'  ■ 

ninlied  over  the  end  of  the  root.     A  I.  fc  iW 

center  of  it  and  the  pin  in  Utt^Hl  into  the miuil.     II  ui 

crown  pin.      lie  then  taken  a  pinle  t 

it,  lltting  it  nij'cly  and  »»ettini»  it  at  rr«i  •nijir,  mo*t  •u'w^n^ 

the  tw«)  pins  in  the  tooth  to  wrap  at  •   •»»»»  iK»l  !•  •€%  In  tlm 

canal.      lie  then  packH  tooth  IhmIv  x 

the  furnace.      In  thin  way  bo  pr  ^  lAJf«*  rf*»«»  to 

each  cane.     The  only  advantage  m  thai  he  jjru  •  peHW^  )o4r 
the  platinum. 

Dr.  Van  WoertS*  .  r..n„  •— "-  •» ••illlg,  •^•^  "^ 

exception  that  the  llnnl  elen>- 

Another  rea^MU  wli\   1  cull  \  •* 

it  will  not  only  make  a  very  pr%Ht  j»^  •• 

attachment  for  bridge  work  wilhoui  »•>■•  ••yt»JU>  m 
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rights.  After  backing  yon  can  solder  a  bridge  to  it  when  that  is 
desirable.  My  experience  with  the  Logan  crown  tells  me  that  this 
tooth,  if  properly  and  accurately  set,  will  last  as  long  as  any  other. 

I  don't  wish  to  argue  that  any  method  is  a  failure  because  of 
the  failure  of  single  cases  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many  teeth 
roots  have  been  lost  that  have  been  banded.  I  presume  that  is 
largely  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  bands  are  put  on — because 
they  are  many  times  improperly  fitted  ;  I  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  their  use.  I  have  seen  Logan  crowns  fail,  as  in  those  that 
I  put  on  before  I  made  these  reamers.  It  may  be  in  some  cases  a 
band  is  a  good  thing,  but  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  tendency  to 
gingivitis,  or  similar  diseases,  a  band  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  put 
under  the  gum.  And  it  seems  to  be  not  absolutely  necessary, 
because  the  porcelain  makes  a  prettier  piece  of  work,  and  the 
joint  is  much  better,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  case  where  the  gum 
has  inflamed  around  a  Logan  crown. 

bers  of  the  society  to  defray  the  expense  of  publication.  Dr.  Levy 
ofl'ered  an  amendment  that  the  treasurer  make  the  assessment. 
Amendment  accepted,  and  resolution  adopted  as  amended. 

The  Pi^esident — The  discussion  of  Dr.  Ottolengui's  paper  on 
the  Logan  crown,  read  last  evening,  is  now  in  order. 

Dr.  Thayer— 1  would  like  to  ask  if  Dr.  Ottolengui  has  had  any 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  Brown  crown,  and  what  his  opinion  is 
as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  that  and  the  Logan  crown. 

Dr.  Ottolengui — I  did  not  say  anything  last  night  about  the 
Brown  crown,  because  1  like  Dr.  Brown  and  I  don't  like  his  crown. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  advantage  whatever  in  the  straight  or 
single  pin  tooth  over  the  others,  but  in  the  double  pin  tooth  I  think 
there  is  a  decided  disadvantage.  The  double  pin  being  set  at  two 
different  points  in  the  tooth,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  substance 
of  the  tooth  between  the  pins,  that  little  portion  of  tooth  substance 
between  the  pins  is  a  point  of  weakness.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Logan  crown  that  has  two  pins.  The  pin  is  almost  as  tight  as  if  it 
were  vulcanized  there,  and  when  you  tap  the  crowns  into  place 
they  split.  I  have  never  broken  a  Logan  crown  until  yesterday 
here.  That  was  a  double  pin  tooth,  and  it  broke  while  being  driven 
into  position.  I  do  not  use  the  Brown  crown  for  this  reason.  In 
the  single  pin  I  like  a  groove  on  the  side  of  the  Logan  pin  which 
gives  a  space  for  cement. 


T/f  of  ,^ 

Dr.  Thayer — Unlike  I)r.  Otl.  !•  plmii   T  ttiin^  n  r**^'  ''--'*  ♦'C 
Dr.  Hrown'H  crown,  ami.  like  ihr  1  ^••^.  ,, 

Brown.     There  U  no  qtie«tion  in  mv  mirxl  t  •§ 

increuHe  of  Htren^th   in  the  Brown  AnUrinr   tcKHh  Dt, 

Brown  conHtnictH  lijg  crov'  •    i  mAnn*  «  Um 

pin  a  small  portion  of  the  I     .,  i-  ^-  ui4  | 

think  Hint  niltU  n  j^reat  deal  of  ttt  .  ofaa 

crown  IB  ^oii^cmI  out  at  thin  |>oint  (rvfprrinff  to  di^  %tA  lld« 

ifl  the  point  where  the  f^n^ateiit  strain  coibcm  apoo  aa  Aftilkial 
crown,  in  my  opinion,  fnrlher  down  in  the  to<»th :  an«l  tlu»t  \%  «||j 
I  consider  the  Brown  erown  vaxtly  «i!*  -  -  m  •trrftgili  to  MIJT 
other  crown  in  the  market,  more  than  n  L  1  f>cf  rrat   iTraagar. 

Dr,  Lxttig — I  would   like  to  aak   Pr.  < '  ^  IM 

hn8  been  setting:  thenc  crowns. 

Dr.   Ottolengni — I  have  U'cn  netting  thrro  r# 

made.     I  think  the  new  pin  h:i    '  \ii-4  *  -^ 

Dr.  Littvj — Have  been  h-  -ajr  »^'  '-  * 

Dr.  0//o/» /jj/ui— No.     It;  1ft   or   If  m 

made  the  rcnmeni.     For  that   len}«th  of  tlmr   1  luiv« 
them  in  that  way. 

Dr.  /.i7/i</— There   h:. 
market  and  a  larje  jT":  - 

1  don't  think  wc  ha\r  * 

aH  yet.     Ah  to  the  lJr«»wn  erunn  1 

have  a  ntronjjer  crown  aimply  by  the  addition  •• 

the  f  trenj»tii  \»  uaually  given  to  a  to  •  lU  -^         - 

the  first  phiee.  and  when  wo  aild  to  it  ^c  -lo  n.«i  iw^w  iIm  •••t-  -U- 

jjrce  of  streiiL'tli. 

/>r.  7'Aflyrr— The     White    Dental     M  'l**y 

maniifaetiire   thef«e   teeth  in  a  ni<»ld.  And   Ibry  b'  *• 

tlieir.    There  i«  no  <iuei»tion  that  if  ^ 

there  you  have  more  filrennth,  n'  ?*•  ' 

litth'  is  stronjj  a  jrood  <lral  i»»  i»t»«'i.^.  •     »...  r«ii..i 

tliat.     They  are  both  mad.-  In  :»  ni..M. 

The  subject  was   pans.    . 

[to   III   ' 
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THE    CONNECTICUT    VALLEY    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    DENTAL 
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REPORTED    FOR     THE  "  INDEPENDENT     PRACTITIONER,"     BY    I.     G.     BAUM- 


GARDNER,  D.D.S.— (CONCLUDED). 


Paper  read  by  Dr.  B.  A.  R.  Ottolingui,  of  New  York  city,  on 
*'  The  Esoteric  Law  of  Core." 

Dr.  Ottolingui,  by  way  of  an  introductory  to  his  paper,  said  : 

"  The  only  apology  I  have  for  presenting  this  paper  is  that 
dentists  are  sometimes  willing  to  hear  of  things  outside  the  pale 
of  dentistry.  The  question  was  raised  whether  dentists  were  allo- 
pathists  or  homceopathists,  and  in  this  paper  I  desire  to.  maintain 
that  we  belong  to  no  medical  school  or  system,  and  therefore  have 
the  right  to  use  anything  that  is  best."  * 

The  only  remark  on  the  paper  by  way  of  discussion  was  by 

Dr.  Geo.  F.  Eames^  Boston,  Mass.,  who  said  :  "  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  allopathy.  It  is  the  old  school  of  medicine,  and  the 
platform  is  as  broad  as  any  can  be ;  also  the  system  of  giving 
medicines,  including  physiological  actions  of  medicines  and  the 
fixation  of  disease  by  experimental  therapeutics  to  a  certain  degree. 
I  object  to  the  term  '  allopathy'  as  designating  the  old  school  of 
medicine.     All  regular  ph^^sicians  object  to  it." 

A  committee  appointed  to  investigate  Dr.  McLean's  method 
of  sharpening  instruments  report  that  Dr.  McLean  claimed  that  he 
could  give  a  greater  cutting  power  by  his  process  of  sharpening 
than  by  any  other  known  ;  and  after  an  examination  of  the  instru- 
ments and  tools  shown  them  by  Dr.  McLean,  they  endorsed  the 
claim. 

Dr.  McLean  was  then  formally  invited  to  present  his  method 
to  the  society. 

Dr.  3IcLean — The  method  which  I  shall  show  you  to-day  may 
seem  very  simple  to  most  of  you.  It,  however,  did  not  come  to 
me  at  once  ;  but  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  and 
is  one  which  I  have  now  practiced  for  a  number  of  years.  My 
method  is  simply  to  use  emery  paper  of  different  degrees  of  fine 


Dr.  Ottolingui  accomplished  his  task  fully  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience  > 
but  as  the  paper  was  not  of  a  character  suited  to  our  columns,  we  have  not  in- 
cluded it  in  the  report. — Ed. 


•U«      •Wll 


RejtorU  of  Hori^^   \'  ^| 

nCHH,  runiiinj^  from  0>00-000-0000,  scconiiriL'  i-.  iJ.^  1{^^ r  .^ 

in\\lv  I  winh  to  priMliioe.     For  •mall  in  ,^ 

from  emery  |m|M>r,  name  Nize  lui  the  ««ii  .^ 

for  poliHliin^  filliii<^'s.  I  hrnt  |i|jir«*  on  tb«  m 
a  disk  (Mil  from  •iomc  tliiti  nittnl  of  •arnf  %\t. 
disk;  aii«l  on  iImm  iiietnl  'link  n  niru't  ^r  ./.  I 
piistcboiinl,  niid  on  tluM  im  pliicvcl  tli>  rW 

of  tiie  proceHH  Ih  nlwnyii  to  hold  the  inntrutoriit  aI  th«  -mm* 
ii^^niiiHt  the  disk,  iind  to  run  the  di»k  %m%\  frun  '■ 
and.  as  soon  as  ihi*  fi'M*'  '  ,,^ 

of  tinery  paper  until   .      .  .,   „,,^  ,  )«-r:«^ 

ed^e.     Tlie   reanon  why  ii  than  •  rtcww  !• 

that  the  ntone  wearn  away  undi*r  the  iti  'tHp  it^  \hfm 

formin;^  ^roovcH  or  irregular  •  tluit  It  in  lo 

iiave    an   even   Murface    under   thu   r  ^ff 

heiii;^    tlexlble,  and  th.  •    '       -'  i;   ms  m  cu«iu«Jtt« 

alw  ivs  keepH  an  even      . 

Another  important  n<. 
\a  thnt  the  ed^e  of  the  inHtrument  in  aW  h» 

ing  carefully  the  formation  of  .^  -4. 

Thin  eannot  !»e  done  on  a  Mtonr  .    Uti*- 

The  eonseipH-nfM*  !•*  tit-'   •• 
MTvv  of  Hharpiu"*H  is  m 

I  have  tried  emery  |Mi|M'r  niiule  by 
have  not  found  any  that  ciitn  a«  well  M  UuU 
which  is  n  French  |m|H'r. 

For  sharpcnin'/  l:i  ir  hmhiv  nmv  «  ■■p*- 

dary's  wheel,  that    run •  fi.ir'i..iitAltv.     Bj 

having  the  tlisk  mo  run  you  •  •  p  •  U  -^i 

of  the  inntrument,  aM  it  i>»  alway*  in  pUin  %  •  « 

For  rtharpening  Inir*  I  une  hanl  ru^  4- 

ing  the  ed^e  «>f  the  dink  thin  ' 
The  coruntluni  disk  i**  plnriMJ 
hand.       I    find    a    }••«.  1.  t  \    \ 

judging  when   the  ^ 

groove**  in  the  I  Mir.      A  %'cry  liin>ortiini  ^ 

and  inntrumentH  get  very  dull  *•  '< 

every  day  lliere  will  U«  no  tr      '  •«'    ' 

in  good  order  and  ^^•"    •  ^ke   .   ••  •   *■•■ 
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over  all  your  instruments  in  quarter  of  an  hour.  [Dr.  McLean  then 
gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  his  method,  sharpening  both 
burs,  excavators,  ordinary  vulcanite  scrapers  and  pocket  knives, 
until  they  were  sharp  enough  to  split  hairs  or  shave  with.] 

Dr.  Emerson. — I  wish  to  endorse  the  claims  made  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Lean. I  have  used  instruments  sharpened  by  him  for  sometime.  I 
did  not  know  his  process  before,  but  I  knew  that  the  instruments 
sharpened  by  him  cut  better  than  any  others  I  had  ever  used. 

Dr.  Maxfield. — A  paper  which  I  read  at  Montreal  last  summer 
gave  a  very  simple  process  for  making  these  hard  rubber  corundum 
disks  alluded  to  by  Dr.  McLean.  This  paper  was  published  in  the 
Independent  Practitioner  for  October,  188T,and  has  since  ap- 
peared in  three  or  four  other  journals  published  in  this  country  and 
in  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science^  published  in  London, 
copied  from  the  former  journal.  The  expense  of  making  these 
disks  is  very  slight. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Stevens — I  would  like  to  present  for  your  examina- 
tion a  new  head-rest  which  I  have  recently  had  made.  It  is  made 
of  wire,  woven  together  similar  to  the  woven-wire  mattresses.  I 
find  it  the  most  comfortable  of  an}- thing  ever  used  for  a  head-rest. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  place  it  on  the  market.  I  will 
pass  it  around  for  your  inspection. 

Dr.  Andres — I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  process  for 
tempering  instruments.  Every  dentist  should  know  how  to  temper 
his  own  instruments  ;  and  of  the  many  methods  of  doing  this  I 
think  this  one  the  best.  Take  the  crystals  of  cyanide  of  potassum, 
melt  them  in  an  iron  crucible.  Heat  the  instruments  in  this  liquid 
and  then  dip  them  into  a  solution  of  silver,  such  as  is  used  for 
silver  plating.  By  doing  this  you  will  get  an  instrument  that  will 
stand  better  than  if  tempered  by  any  other  method. 

Dr.  Waters — I  would  like  to  utter  a  word  of  caution  in  regard 
to  using  this  process.  The  CA^anide  of  potassum  is  a  violent  poison, 
and  great  care  must  be  used  to  prevent  inhaling  the  fumes.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  safe  process  to  use. 

Dr.  Stanton — The  same  result  can  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  ordinary  potash.  Heat  the  instruments  to  a  red  heat  and  plunge 
into  crystals  of  potash.  Heat  to  a  bright  cherry  for  common 
cutting  instruments,  and  there  is  no  need  drawing  of  the  temper 
afterwards. 


Iif]''trt9  of  ^tf§^ 

Dr.  Searlc — TIkti*  Ih  n«. thine  ruw  r\T-.iit  i!i.    t.r.^.r«^      I 
brought  before    the  Conn* 
cussed  hy  them  over  twenty  \  > 

Dr.   Waters — When  I   mnn  a   U.y  in  mr  tcmii,  iIm   BiAki^f  ol 
penkiiifi'  l)la(leH  for  my  ?         '  aimI  tW  I'    ' 

I  used  to  make  wen*  (*tj; <  »  0O«l4  •'^* 

My  method  of  teiii|K*riii^  wim  ;  rrvmrri^  »iH 

brought  to  nn  e<l^e.     I  then  woiiUI  warm  it  Aod  •lick  it 
of  sonp,  then  I   woidd  hrnt  it  to  a  obcrry  red  mad  plu    . 
water.     Tiie  Hurfnce  would  corot*  out  perfectly  cIcah.    1  itoaiJ  \bt9 
draw  the  temper  to  the  <legrec  deniri-*!. 

Dr.  J.  K.  StuMtou  prcHent4*<l  a  nimilo  «iminLmnritt  for  Bttkiftf 
a  gas  furnAcc  for  continuous  ^um  i«  f 

which  did  not  exceed  three  dollarit.    A  full  •  li»|i«^ 

lislied  Inter. 

The  committrr  :n.j...iMt.  .i  t<.  "-    BaT* 

wood's  nitrous  oxidt:  l»l»iw  i'i>'«  »&"<» 

without  any  restrictions,  i  ( 

construction,  and  economy  In  U(i«.  tkty  fell  no  br-  t 

cndorsin;^  it. 

Dr.Ji.  n.  AmlrrirH—Mr.  1'  • 

Bomi'  appreciation  fo^^^'  ■•  '  • 

mectiip^,  I  would  like  t' 

Ki'sulved,  That  a  resolution  of  ll  >  |mnjli«««l 

and  sij^ned  by  the  olllccrs  of  the  two  «<»  *'. 

J.  E.  Stanton,  Dr.  K.  V.  M    '  •*^«  ^^ 

lil)eral  donation  oft'  \tiiii<jM'»  to  m.   j.i..ii--...i, 

Unair v'>"-'\  a*;-, 

The  then   ;  1  to  Dr.  Mcriian.  •• 

which  was  zis  follows: 

'*  The  time  has  now  come  for  the  m* 
Dr.  An<lrew'8  share  to  bid  you  wclcoiM,  ii  i«  now  ly.nr  »..  .|w— .    .- 
good,  old  wonl  ^ood  bye. 

"  The  Fren«  l>  i...M.m.iir'»  answer  wb*«  to4»l  thm%  *  mmm 
depend  on   TmN                         *  to  my  mind  i» 
said  he, '  shouhl  think  well  l»oforr  it  • 
of  my  position.'     ProN  Uuu^Li  Aik  ii^  «••  •^ 

this  meetin-.  for  the  oi»i\  ^"^  wwalWf  IWI  •• 

have  had  has  been  in  the  lo^ ml  m»«  <w»W  riM. 
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"  The  reception  and  kindly  feeling  that  Boston  has  for  all  I 
need  not  call  to  mind.  But  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  she 
receives  here  the  society  of  remarkable  geographical  boundaries, 
The  Connecticut  Valley  Dental  Society.  We  feel  that  it  must 
change  its  name  and  be  known  or  described  as  The  Alaska  and  St. 
Augustine  Dental  Society. 

"  We  shall  watch  its  future  growth  with  great  interest,  and  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  at  some  future  meeting  that  they  are 
to  excavate  and  fill  the  Mammoth  Cave  and  have  yoked  Niagara 
to  their  dental  engine,  and  have  the  National  Bridge  of  Virginia 
among  the  specimens  presented. 

"  But  their  presence  with  us  touches  a  deeper  chord.  For  they 
bring  with  them  guests  from  over  the  Canada  border,  their  friends 
and  ours;  being  uniteji  with  them  in  membership,  with  us  now  in 
friendship. 

"  Gentlemen  who  come  to  us  not,  as  many  Americans  go  over 
the  border,  and  who  are  best  described  as  Cowper  did  the  convicts 
in  Australia. 

"  '  True  patriots,  for  be  it  understood, 

They  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good.' 

These  friends  come  for  our  good  and  very  great  pleasure. 

"  We  can  but  give  them  this  parting  word :  May  the  Society  and 
their  guests  continue  to  work  together ;  may  the  Society  increase 
until  it  is  given  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession. 

" '  So  may  the  girdle  of  the  sun, 
Bind  the  east  and  west  in  one.' 

"  '  Till  Mount  Shasta's  breezes  fan 

The  snowy  peaks  of  Ta  Siene-Shan, — 
Till  Erie  blends  its  waters  blue 
With  the  waves  of  Tung-Ting  Hu, — 
Till  deep  Missouri  lends  its  flow 
To  swell  the  rushing  Hoang  Ho ! ' 

"  Our  meeting  has  not  been  one  of  pleasure  merely.  I  trust 
I  speak  for  you  when  I  say  that  there  have  been  some  features  that 
will  produce  a  lasting  impression  on  us  all. 

"  You  have  expressed  by  your  vote  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
for  the  generous  gift  to  us  of  the  free  use  of  this  building,  and  have 
•voted  your  thanks  to  the  committees  who  have  served  us  all  so 
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well.      lint   I  «  •■• ♦  i„ 

Wtt}'  ft  iiioHt  r»  (  ^. 

"  Three  jjeiitK'infii,  Dr.  J.  K.  r    iVMrUma.  m4 

Dr.  Geo.  F.  IlnrwooU,  hnve  from  pri«h»  it* 
from  tlic  love  of  the  pr«<'  t  wa«  in  xhnr  b«irtA. 

ward  an«l  pn-Krnterl  to  t  on  fh»«  * 

veMti^^iitioMH — rc^uItH   nl  •..    f..*. 

triKh -secTetH,  nii^ht  hH\< 
or  iinprofcMHioiml  relatione  with  denleni. 

^*  I  cniinot  l>elievc  that  thift  will  M»on  1-  r  I  Mi 

that  each  will  Iw  proml  of  the  r  » 

are  pinnnl  to  havj-  «;iven  it,  nn«l  .■•   n  r.,^,,  ^nai  j.r:«i«-  "n  incm.  jumI 
on  otir  profeHsioii  that  pr(Mliii>e<l  thiMii. 

*'  Thin  cannot,  iniHt  not  lie  forgotten. 

*'  The  Athenian  raceii  were  not  leiui  »harplv  coi  'Iwl  tW 

prize  waM  only  the  laurel  wr(*ath,  and  when  th«  xhtt 

in  a  meeting;  like  thiH,  or  U>tter  in  a  national  :  ' 

the  piirpoHc,  plaee^  on  the  lifow  of  tho^c  who  •« 
by  givinj;  to  humanity  an<l   th«*   wf.rhl   that   •!  r 

knowledge  an<l  power,  the  rcr«  of  faitbfiil  •r  W»  «aj 

to  dental  eolIiL'«'  deana  and  pr-  -,  that  tbrrv  art  »  •*«••• 

patiouH  than  'depot   Hteerinu,'  wl;  '  !• 

vertisinu  piw^eH  of  tradi-  * '  »■»"  •"-  ■•'^* 

honoring;  d«»llar  of  the  \ 

**  I  said  JuHt  now  that  ywu  had  thankful   >  f^lo* 

mo  if  I  brinjj  iH'foro  you  a^piin  the  labor  iloo©  i  '  \hm 

Committee  on  Kxhibit*.    I  know  the  v  •.  ka« 

l)een  my  own  to  aid  that  one.  »o  t'  ••^f^k* 

of  Dr.  S.  (i.  SlepliiiiH  and  Dr.  ^^■  **v  *«»•• 

gratiilale  them  aijain  for  you. 

•  It  waa  my  pleaMurc  to  turn  oTcr  lo  Or 
and   ho  haa  ayatematixed  an«l  ir  !!•     I  * 

exhibition  Hpirit  nhould  U-  *  ^^  -^  ^^ 

a^o,  njemlK'f*  of  the  pr- 
hibition  privilf^en  had 

or   plan,  they  eaeh  det.  1   ««  lll^lf  W 

that  in  an  far  an  II. ••.ton  was  chm 

the  other  to  o|H«n  the  diwirn  l«»  aU  »i  '^  I  r  ^f*^ 

aion,  and  may  thev  "ever  be  clotctl  ao  Mjnij  —  ^^  »-••  -,k  i.i...— . 
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"  This  standing  rule  regarding  them  has  been  adopted  by  both 
societies  to  prevent  their  being  degraded  to  unprofessional  or 
exclusive  purposes. 

"  No  committee  or  officer  of  the  society  shall  grant  to  any  exhibitor  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  exhibition  or  dispose  of  exhibit  space  to  one  firm,  dealer  or 
union  of  dealers  in  such  way  as  to  exclude  or  prevent  free  competition,  or  in  any 
way  hinder  any  having  for  sale  articles  of  use  to  the  profession  from  receiving 
equal  opportunities  of  exhibition." 

•'  You  will  notice  that  this  secures  to  the  largest  exhibitor 
equal  rights  without  denying  to  the  maker  of  one  article  equality 
with  him.  And  makes  a  society  unprofessional  who  would  dispose 
of  all  space  to  one  individual  or  firm,  because  it  gives  to  them 
power  to  exclude  all  others  if  they  wish,  and  a  society  cannot 
escape  blame  for  unprofessional  results  that  it  allows  to  pass  un- 
rebuked.  It  provides  that  the  exhibitions  shall  be  for  the  profess- 
ion; for  those  who  do  not  come  to  sell  their  article,  but  who  wish 
to  lease  only,  cannot  claim  to  be  dealers,  or  that  they  desire  to 
serve  any  but  themselves. 

"  The  profession  is  to  be  congratulated,  also  that  a  movement 
has  been  begun  against  '  the  combination.'  The  control  of  our 
requirements,  those  things  which  our  needs  create,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  pass  from  us.  We  control  and  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
future,  if  we  provide  that  all  who  wish  to  serve  us  are  recognized, 
and  are  given  opportunity.  Our  professional  honor  is  stained  if 
we  do  not  protect  our  individual  workman  or  lend  ourselves  or 
our  societies  to  build  a  prohibitory  wall  against  one  poor  man  or 
man  of  small  means. 

"  I  have  always  wanted  to  get  my  friend  President  Andrews  into 
just  this  position,  where  we  can  acknowledge  that  the  microscopist 
is  at  the  top  of  the  professional  ladder,  and  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  looking  well  to  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests ; 
for  it  is  manifest  that  unless  the  profession  controls  the  require- 
ments of  its  practice,  the  microscopist  worketh  but  in  vain. 

"  This  then  is  a  sketch  of  what  we  have  done.  As  we  part  to- 
day to  go  back  to  life's  ceaseless  toil  and  endeavor,  let  us  carry 
with  us  to  refresh  and  cheer  us  memories  of  the  days  passed  to- 
gether in  Boston. 

"  *  And  though  fate  may  throw  between  us, 
The  mountains  or  the  sea. 
No  time  shall  ever  wean  us 
Nor  distance  set  us  free.'  " 


(fottotuii 


V  \] 

With  tUiH  nuiiilH-r 
TiTinNKu.and  witli  it  iiki  . 

iHm.      Ilanlly  m«*ri'  than  at .,   -i,   „„,,   .ii<..»Mr.|  m 

satirtrvlng  our  n-iuliTH  llnij*  fur  ^  ronrh  !.?r^«..!   f.^r  o«f 

Hiimincr  H  work  hiiH  bc€>n  a  rety  trying;  on<       •  hmwm 

liccn  writU'ii  on  tmitiH  and  in  hot4*l«  without  «. 

Wc!  hnvu  Ihcii  ImuiitiHl  witl  ^ 

8t4ito.s,  wliich   huH   !h*<*ii   (••  a^vml 

We  aru  fully  .'iwart-   t  !,*-.• 

ovcrlookfd,  ii  ft-w  gnimmnticnl  ^. 

BtanceH  Home   loone  writing;  kn^  Xkh-u  allowed  to  pa«a  «iMilir««l. 
Our  only  npolojry  waA  our  lark  of  time  to  «  ty 

detail.     The  la^t  nif   innnlH-rH  i.f  *'       ' 

of  our  unaiih-d   ctrortM,  mid  whui.  ...  .« 

therein  contained  iH  oun*  and  wv  rou^t  •%*• 

have  not,  unfortunately,  a  trainiHl  cor]Mi  of  aj»  «Wiai 

we  can  de|)end  to  carry  on  matters  while  we  arv  awa^r.aa  t  wb 

of  the  other  Journal**,  hut  nr 
known  that  ho  much  of  the  %»i»in 
der.s  unaided,  \\v  nhould  nev«r  I: 

the  circuit  "  of  the  dental   i».  ••"••  lo 

take  part  in  their  pro^ramniet.     In  n  »•. 

the  change  of  puhliMhem  ha^  been 

fully  estaMi-'li.d  in  on'  iu«  u  r*  -\ 

for  VulwuH'  \  than  '  ^  •  ^  "' 

the  Jotirnal  in  in  a  ,        . 

bora  have  been  added  thr  |ittMt  ►  ^ 

ture  ia  %'erv  bright.     What  waa  i 
(IrHt  announ<'i  inent  haa  1> 

will  Hee  the  Intkus  '  i    i'L'^rAL  •*».»*  »^  **•  -m»%»" 

upon  the  MIX  of  J«»i.. ..  » 

On  ai'count  of  th«  .«« of  natnr  ••<  •* 

vite  Dr.  IJarrett,  former  ••alitor, ami 
Rition  of  a.Mjioclate  e<lilorto  add 
to  the  lNDKpr..Ni>K.NT  l*aArTiTio!*i,n.  ui  I  wui  lucfn.r^    -  . . 
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further  notice  until  the  beginning  of  the  new  volume,  when  the  pur- 
poses of  the  journal  will  be  more  fully  set  foj^th. 


RETKOSPECTIVE  AND  PROSPECTIVE. 


With  this  number  the  Independent  Practitioner  ceases  to 
exist.  Not  that  the  good  old  journal  is  to  die — quite  the  reverse. 
But  with  the  January  number  it  will  assume  a  new  name,  and  be 
known  no  longer  by  the  old  title.  When  the  chrysalis  bursts  its 
cocoon  and  emerges  the  winged  butterfly,  it  is  perhaps  but  proper 
that  it  should  henceforth  bear  a  title  which  will  not  recall  its 
former  life.  And  yet  as  one  who  loved  the  old  journal  and  its  old 
name,  who  labored  for  years  to  help  in  spinning  that  cocoon,  who 
gaA^e  to  the  work  all  his  hours  of  recreation  and  many  of  those 
properly  belonging  to  needed  rest,  who  found  his  pleasure  and 
reward  in  the  work  itself,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  was  assist- 
ing to  build  up  the  profession  to  which  his  life  was  devoted,  the 
former  editor  cannot  witness  the  change  without  some  feelings  of 
regret.  From  a  very  small  beginning  he  had  seen  the  journal 
grow  with  its  added  j^ears,  and  increase  in  strength  and  influence 
as  it  gained  experience  and  knowledge,  until  in  the  estimation  of 
the  most  intelligent  dentists  it  stood  second  to  none  in  rank  ot- 
influence.  The  writer  Will  have  this  consolation — that  the  Inde- 
pendent Practitioner  will  be  permanently  associated  with  his 
name,  and  it  is  a  connection  of  which  he  will  ever  be  proud.  How- 
ever great  the  International  Dental  Journal  shall  become,  and 
much  as  its  fame  may  overshadow  that  of  its  progenitor,  it  will 
not  entirely  obliterate  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  herein  is 
some  comfort  to  be  found,  even  though  it  be  from  a  selfish  view. 

When  the  former  editor  looks  back  upon  the  history  of  this 
journal  he  is  filled  with  astonishment.  That  men  without  journal- 
istic experience  should  be  able  to  steer  clear  of  the  thousand 
rocks  in  mid-channel  which  have  proved  disastrous  to  much  better 
navigators  is  a  piece  of  good  luck  which  they  had  no  right  to 
anticipate.  The  only  explanation  of  the  measure  of  success  which 
the  journal  attained  under  their  management  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  dentists  ready 
to  sustain  such  a  work,  even  though  it  was  pushed  forward  with 
more  of  zeal  than  ability.     It  was  a  transition  period  in  our  edu- 


Cfttionnl    nirnirH.     If  one  will  look  •rtmn^l   sn.!  •^   •Imi  ..   ^.^^ 

change  in   tliin  direction  hnn  lirrn    wr  ^^^ 

yenrH — clmnn««  which  Iht*  jouni«l  haji  ^^ 

about — lie  will  U-tter  ,^ 

UH  ft  (U-ntal    JOII"    '^     •    -    .ail. mi     lur     r*|.fr*-^i>jtlJ    to 

whicii  the   Im>m  nT   Tk  \  ilira\«   ■•i>.t.-*«..r.r.t  «.  ^^^ 

voice.     It   wiiH  "in(le|K>ntleiit  "  not  on  1  3»| 

tlioii^h  often   niiHtaken,  iktIiaim,  it  was  ^f 

errors   were    those  of  Jii  '  '    and    not  of  <•  b«9 

who  were  ronneeted  with  u    «.n»  not   belieYr 

ulterior  object.M   of  their  own,  but  to  *-  «••'  ...   *».  .« 

they  believed  to  l»c  the  beat  gooti  of  •!  f^iih  iIm 

journnl   wnH  enabled  to  gather  a  cor|ia  of  c«  ^p. 

porters  Huch  ah  any  jounial  might  \ft  prnud  of.     Tb«  bmt  UM«tti* 

gence  of  dentistry  %mih  i^bid  to    ^  ' 

compriHed  the  v»iy  !•«- •     •  •.  j.T^.ii., 

to  monopolize  thin  in*       _  rthr  rofe. 

tempomricH  could  all.  in  greater  or  Iraa  degrtc,  cbim 
but  it  wftH  certain  that  none  bad  any  t^u««>  to  bottat  oYvf  Ift 
PKNDKNT  Practitioner, 

The  tinu'  ranie  whfii  in.  '  'S«l»riB(«r«  •>! 

New  York  Dental  .lotirnal  .\  ....!«!»  •.rwl 

t(i  defeat  Ihein.     The  laUir  ^ 
HO  eoinpliealed  and  the   reH|Min»ibility  to  • 

wi-re  unable  to  Mtagiier  under  it  Ion  U> 

lind  broader  Hhonldip*.  and  '"  c*m  ui  vutir  trnt* 

thens,  to  HiiHtain  tl—  -♦  '       In  iKt.  *«-». 

giney  "  The  Int»rii  i '  ^ 

man  of  coininanding  ability  - 

hi8  undivitled  attention, and  the  obi  \uv 

terent  in  the  journal,  tur^  * 

managennnt.     Six  innntli- 

bers,  and  each  in  eapabU-  ^f 

ing  what   the   future   wdl  pi 

one  opinion  :  and  that  ia   tliat 

Udore  the  .louriml,  and  that 

nre  entirely  com)  • 

sti>rinH.      Thr 

much  gn'«'«  «    ' 
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and  that  he  is  capable  of  giving  them  a  journal  which  is  'much 
more  worth}'  their  patronage  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  one  to  stand  by  him,  and  give  him  their 
fictive  aid.  Whether  or  not  dentistry  is  to  have  a  literature  worthy 
of  it  depend  upon  them.  The  editor  has  disengaged  himself  from 
all  other  business,  that  he  may  give  his  whole  attention  to  journa- 
lism ;  and  it  will  be  but  a  poor  encouragement  for  such  labors  if: 
dentists  do  not  give  him  a  fitting  support.  Every  dentist  who  has 
the  good  of  his  profession  at  heart  will  therefore  endeavor  to  sus- 
tain him  in  this,  the  first  instance  of  the  entire  devotion  of  a  com- 
petent man  to  dental  journalism. 

That  the  Journal  under  his  management  has  doubtless  now 
entered  upon  a  career  of  honor  and  usefulness  to  which  its  past 
was  but  an  introduction,  no  one  will  dispute.  The  undersigned  has 
accepted  a  position  as  associate  editor,  although  he  prefers  that  his 
name  should  not  appear  upon  the  cover  page,  as  the  managing 
editor  desires ;  but  he  will  be  only  too  glad  when  he  can  see  an 
opportunit}^  to  serve  the  International  Dental  Journal  and  its 
readers  by  contributing  to  its  pages.  W.  C.  Barrett. 

Ko.  208  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  Nov.  20th,  1888. 


THE    AMERICAN    AND    SOUTHERN    DENTAL    SOCIETY    CLINICS 

AND  EXHIBITS. 

Several  things  combined  to  operate  against  the  clinics.  In  the 
first  place  no  special  time  had  been  set  apart  beforehand  for  clinics, 
and  the  practical  work  was  thus  thrown  in  the  background.  Then 
the  weather  was  so  bad  that  no  one  had  energy  enough  to  take 
hold  and  manage  them.  The  separate  business  meetings  of  the  two 
associations,  and  the  two  joint  meetings  daih^,  followed  so  closely 
upon  one  another,  that  each  da}^  was  fully  occupied,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity was  found  for  cUnics,  except  a  clinic  in  continuous  gum 
work,  b}'  Dr.  L.  P.  Haskell,  and  one  in  aluminum  casting,  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Carroll. 

The  exhibits,  on  the  other  hand,  were  fully  up  to  the  standard 
of  former  jears.  A  new  feature  was  introduced  into  the  exhibit  in 
the  shape  of  many  new  electrical  appliances.  Dr.  Starr,  of  the  S. 
S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  had  several  novel  and  useful 
appliances.  The  motor  power  was  taken  directly  from  the  electric 
wires  and  a  ofovernor  or  reo'ulator  introduced  to  control  the  current 


/.•iif'/ri'ii. 

and  prcvnit  nIkkIc.     It  iiM'tim 
now  cliiniiiHttMl  rroin  the  fli  ' 
'AH  :i  motor  powt-r  will  !•• 

Dr.  J.  Kollo  Kh  • 
<M>iii|tlicnt(Ml  army  <•: 
iiH<',  and   which  JuMtly   atti 
licard  Honio  one  riMnark  tluit  he  woulil  > 
(ilU'd  with  Much  a  diHphiy  <•! 
It  did  look  niorr  like  tlu*  of 
ral  tlcntint.     No  «inc,  howi 
nil  the  appliaiiccH  in  hin  in- 
hIiowh  how  much  wc  are  n  in  Dot 

Having  dcviceH  into  our  dnily 
an*  rapidly  paHMJu;;  uw^y 
arc  bcinix  laid  a*«id«' <»r  «iiiit  • 

'\u\i\y  of  thin  matter  U<  !'  t»ur  •• 

rcctcd  lino  of  innnipuin  Any  n> 

with  cither  one  of  Dr.  W.  1».  A.  B<»i 
their  use,  will  add  ten  « r' 

Dr.  C.  Kdmund  K.li  .  .ii 
arran^^enient  of  the  nio>»t  •  -  •  ■ 
UMi',  one  new  and  very  • 
cent  liv^lit  attachinl  to  the  onlinary  nmulh  m 
An  autonuiti(^reel  windn  up  hiw  conU,wh«Hi  n 
ill    a    neat    little  cabinet,   i* ' 
which  the  elei'trii'  enri«  •  » 
field V  device  for  blea(*h< 
from  common  Halt  and  wnter  in  tli* 

The  lar^jcHt  exhihiton*  wen*  tl 
A'  Sons;   the  Keller  Medieine  (' 
Dental  (*o.  ;  the  Ameri«nn  M 
ceutical  C\>.  ( liinterine) ;   (• 
JuHti;  the    Florence    Maniifnrtunng 
Dr.    i     \N      Ivory   (new    rul»hi*r  tUni 
Duranil  A    r.».,  with   \Vnnl'«»  • 
nnd  nilver,  made  l»>  elrrlm 
a  perfectly  llttinv;  plate  t»f  ^ 

Theexhil.il  of  the  S.  S.  W.  P 
porcelain  inlayi*,  nion*  e«|»ecinlly  n 
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incisors;  a  gold  plate-rimmer,  a  well-known  tinsmith's  tool  adapted 
to  dental  use,  to  do  awa}^  with  soldering  the  rim  on  gold  plates ; 
two  new  rubber-dam  clamps.  How's  cervix  clamp  and  Johnson's 
lever  clamp  both  are  designed  to  hold  the  gum  back  from  a 
cavity  under  the  gum  border,  the  latter  also  holding  the  lips  out 
of  the  way.  Robinson's  collar  pliers,  designed  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  shaping  and  contouring  bands  in  crown  work  ;  Dr.  Kirk's 
sterilizing  apparatus  for  implantation  operations,  by  which  the 
sterilizing  baths  are  automaticall}^  and  accurately  held  at  the  same 
constant  temperature.  Their  Primrose  folding  screen  is  a  very 
practical  device ;  the  curtain-screen  is  hung  on  cords  fixed  at  one 
end  to  the  wall,  and  at  the  other  end  to  a  spring-roller  in  a  an 
upright  hollow  shaft,  mounted  on  a  base  with  castors,  closing  the 
screen  automatically  by  pressure  on  a  brake-handle.  Among  their 
very  large  assortment  of  teeth  are  very  thin  jQ,t  strong  teeth  ground 
out  on  the  lingual  side  ready  for  use  in  hurried  rubber  work,  saving 
much  time  and  labor  in  grinding  ;  also  some  extremely  artistic 
hand -made  "  old -people's  teeth,"  reproducing  the  characteristic 
coloring  and  attrition  of  old  age. 

Gideon  Sibley  showed  an  entirely  new  form  of  gold  called  Sib- 
ley's Felt  Gold,  a  thoroughly  cohesive  and  homogeneous  gold, 
spreading  readily  and  conforming  perfectly  to  the  walls  of  the 
cavit}",  making  a  perfectly  tight  filling. 

Claudius  Ash  &  Sons  had  on  exhibit  many  new  forms  of  teeth ; 
t\iQj  also  make  a  specialty  of  forceps,  in  great  variety  of  form. 

The  American  Manufacturing  Co.  had  a  very  large  display  in 
new  forms  of  instruments. 

The  Keller  Medicine  Co.  had  on  display  a  great  variety  of 
amalgams,  cements,  dentrifices  and  many  new  preparations,  includ- 
ing their  dental  resins,  iodized,  carbolized,  morphiated,  salicylated, 
capsicum  plasters,  etc.,  spunk,  pledgets,  stjqotic  and  other  cot- 
tons. As  is  well  known,  all  of  their  preparations  are  non-secret, 
having  the  formula  printed  on  every  package.  They  have  also  the 
"  Gould  "  dental  chair,  the  "  new  improved  Gould,"  offering  many 
superior  features  in  movements  and  positions.  It  can  be  laid  down 
horizontally  for  the  administration  of  anesthetics,  forming  a  fiat 
table,  or  in  case  of  chloroform  narcosis,  it  can  be  tilted  backward 
until  the  patient's  head  is  two  feet  lower  than  the  knees,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  chair  in  case  of  emer- 


gency.     Thin  i«  the  only  clvnUl  rhnjr  wh  -h  rm  U  ^ti^.f*-!  i^ 
these  poHitioiifl.     It  can  alfio  li«  ti 

The  ftdvantnge*  of  the  Prinherthy  Brmrkrt  will  b»  t^^it. 
prccinted.     InHteml    of  the    ti^ual   clrmwen.  tbU  braclMl  b^* 

trnys,  niul    four    nlidcH    c,. /  ^n^^  ^. 

depth     from     Hliort    drupn     I  .rjFlU    •«ftr:ri>|    M,f 

Vftrney  pluK^'«rM,  etc.     \Vi,  :,w«  o«t.  tW  potofti 

of  Home   120  iuHtriimentA  are  ex|>o«ed  to  ▼!•«,  In  •  p<qniihikil 

position,  each  one  in  ita  own  compartroeot. 

Thrir  dry-grinding"  conindum  whr«U  ami  po. 
dental  cii'^'iiu' or  In'  '  >uik1  very 

muclj  superior  to  tli.   .  -.,,..  i^. 

They   have  llie  r\  f  Wo«»lry'#  Flr^^ro  ^' 

Dental  Engine.     Thin  engine  U  very  light,  Mart*  r 
dead  centres,  can  Ik*  inntantly  revemed,  or  '  to  a  iWad  flop 

in  less  than  two  revolutions,  while  r  I 

i8  under  perfect  control  of  th-  »  t-»i  ^«*ial 

switchbonrd  and   hrsikc.     It  I ■K*rl    m.aA 

make*)  no  buz/ing  nuiso  to  frighten  if 

Pr.   \V.  If.  Richards  (Knowilh,  T»  nn.)  had  o«  ' 
new  abscess  syringe,  which,  in  addition  to  the  Ur^*  \mem  to* 

tepid  water,  has  a  sniaP-  '  ]«oi  luc  rvflMdjr  to 

l)c  used.     The  n^medy  .-  •  •  '-'  '"  •'•-— "fvos 

the  small  bull),  un«l  <an   bt-  pr-  V^trt 

removal  from  the  niotith.  and  without  any  1 

points  of  different  sizes  and  iiha|Mrs  for  trmting  root  i^** 

lous  tracts,  blind  nbHrosHcs,  antrum.  • 

Dr.  CuHh'r  (Sprin    •    '  '«if  HWr 

spniy,  etc.,  by  which   t  'It-     TW 

ether  is  thrown  into  a  ;  •*  foclkf«*ofwf 

Ations. 

BIHINKJ^'^ 
The  two  .\sm)oiations   held   -^ 
tion  of  the  usual   I 
bers,   necrological    ii^ 
business  was  trnntactei 
lions  resolutions  were  adoptc<l  at 
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rialize  Congress  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  tax  or  duty 
on  dental  goods  of  all  kinds. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  American  Association  declar- 
ing it  non-professional  for  a  dentist  to  place  on  his  card  anything 
more  than  name,  title  and  address. 

In  the  Southern  Association,  the  status  of  the  International 
Tooth-Crown  Co.'s  suits  for  infringements,  licenses,  royalties,  etc., 
was  discussed  at  length,  and  arrangements  made  for  securing  a  fund 
for  defence  in  test  cases. 


NECROLOGY. 

The  deaths  of  Dr.  George  W.  Keely,  Treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Prewitt,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Southern  Association,  were  reported,  and  memorial  resolutions 
adopted. 

Also  for  Drs.  Stoddard  Driggs,  I.  H.  De  Vore,  Wm.  Dutch, 
and  C.  P.  Fitch,  members  of  the  American  Association  ;  and  Drs. 
J.  S.  Franklin,  H.  M.  Grant,  and  J.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Southern  As- 
sociation. 


OBITUARY. 

THE  LATE  DR.  GEORGE  W.  KEELY 

The  death  of  Dr.  Keely,  occurring  as  it  did  just  before  the 
convention  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  opening  exercises  of  that  body.  Dr.  Keely  had  long  been 
a  member,  and  at  one  time  its  honored  president.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  its  treasurer,  a  position  which  he  had  held  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  sad  accident  that  led  to  his  death  was  a  fall 
from  the  third-story  window  of  his  dwelling,  while  he  was  trying 
to  mend  a  telephone  wire  connected  with  the  office.  In  addition 
to  internal  injuries  received  by  him  in  this  fall  of  over  thirty  feet, 
by  a  singular  accident  an  open  penknife,  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
penetrated  the  base  of  the  skull,  entering  over  half  an  inch  into  the 
brain.  The  knife  was  broken  off  in  his  endeavors  to  remove  it,  and 
it  finally  had  to  be  chiselled  out,  so  firmly  was  it  imbedded  in  the 
skull.  The  accident  occurred  on  Wednesday  evening,  August  22, 
he,  however,  retained  consciousness  up  to  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  passing  quietly  away  at  2  P.  M.  on  the  Friday  following. 


Pr.  Kri'ly  Willi  Jxirii    .«   n%r.. r.t   ni.: 
be  fiitcTcd  tli«*  (Ifiital 
whom  lif  M|H.'iit  twoycam.     Ketiirm 
a  (Icnt.'il  oilier  lit  tlint  plare.     AttfT 
for  iihoiit  twelvr   \  "      ;  Iir.  K- 

Collope  of  Dental   .-..,-.,>  

of  (IrntiHts  Ih'M  nt   Nin^nm    I 

wtiF  laid  for  tlit*  orj^niiiuition  of  the   Af* 

He  wns  ftii  iictivo  or  honors*  memtirr 

River  Vnllcv,  Indinnn.  K-  ' 

State  I)eiitai  Soeietie*..  nipi    .i  'n.    S.  w    i 

lie  was  one  of  tlie  tru-'''-    f  T',.   tv.  . 

anil  lecturer  on  Irrej^ii 

He  wan   niarriexl   in   1851    to  Mian 

who  (lie<l  in  185^.     I>r.  Keely  wan  apiin  m 

Cornelia  Cone,  of  Oxfonl.  O.     Of  Ihi-  ♦ 

wife.  iMit   one,  I)r.   CIimh.  I.  Keely.  of   *' 

of  the  eijj;ht  by  hin  hccoikI  niff,  hut  ' 

Of  his  i»en»onal  chnmotcr,  Dr.  Gvo.  Wi 
mately,  thuH  feelinurly  M|>eiikft  :     "  Our  •• 
bc^an  in  1853,  and  wiim  intiinntc  fn>m  thni 
a  true  and  t runted  friend,  and   i».      ' 
the  manner  of  man  he  w»-    »' ■ 
crosity*  of  hi»*  nature,  the  i 

sincerity  of  hi«  life.     He  wn*  a  man  of  M»lid  af 
rare  eharaeter  and   genuine  worth 
specialty  of  deiitiHtry. 
8elf-fori;etfulneHH    and   "nmi  <     >    i 
great ni'M.H.     He  "•'•'   i"  inniii "..»■>?    t 
toil,  time  nor  e\ 

profeHsiou.      lie  never  had  n  mhttI  • 
that  he  <lid  not  lal»or  industriously  ' 
nlonal  hri'thren.     Of  t' 
reader^  of  thr  Ohm  J 
npprari'd  in  it**  eolinnn 

Tlu*  following'   r. 
American  Pental  A**- 

WiiKiiKArt,  It  tin VI 
the  breath  of  every  li\in>;  lumj;.  «••  ivm.... 


Ill   !\i  lu*    ur«i  tacvUaig 
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of  his  toils  and  his  honors,  our  friend  and  associate,  Geo.  W. 
Keel}^  D.D.S. ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  As  the  sense  of  this  Association,  that  in  Dr.  Keely's 
death  this  Association  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued 
members,  a  former  president,  and  for  many  3^ears  its  treasurer. 
Genial  and  urbane  in  disposition,  kind  and  affectionate  in  his 
family,  eminently  successful  in  his  calling,  Dr.  Keely  was  one 
whom  we  loved  as  a  man  and  honored  as  a  dentist.  Ourselves 
marching  to  the  eternal  world,  let  us  loiter  for  a  moment  on  the 
busy  highway  of  life  to  hang  this  garland  on  his  tombstone. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  upon  the  records 
of  this  Association  and  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  his  family. 

H.  A.  Smith,  Cincinnati,  ^ 

E.  T.  Darby,  Philadelphia,         ^  Committee. 
G.  J.  Friedrichs,  New  Orleans,) 
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Poster's  Illustrated  Encyclopaedic  Medical  Dictionary :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1,  3  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York.  Sold  by  sub- 
scription only.  Complete  in  four  volumes.  The  first  volume,  con- 
sisting of  752  pages,  covering  the  alphabet  from  a  to  cacos,  is  now 
ready  and  before  us  for  review.  The  amount  of  labor  necessary  to 
have  gotten  out  such  a  work  is  simply  stupendous.  It  is  an  encyclo- 
paedic compendium  of  medical  and  allied  sciences  founded  upon 
independent  reading,  and  is  not  a  compilation  from  other  medical 
dictionaries.  It  represents  the  unremitted  labors  of  Dr.  Frank 
P.  Foster  and  twelve  collaborators  through  two  years  time.  Not 
only  is  the  etymological  signification  of  words  given,  but  a  most 
satisfactory  and  complete  idea  of  the  object  for  which  the  words 
stand  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  derivation  of 
words  is  followed  out  most  care  full}'"  in  all  instances,  and  their 
foreign  equivalents  in  nearly  all  cases  are  given,  each  word  is  pro- 
nounced, thus  meeting  a  need  which  we  have  all  felt  in  the  medical 
dictionaries  commonly  in  use. 

The  definitions  are  based  upon  independent  readings  of  the 
productions  of  prominent  medical  and  scientific  authors  and  writers. 
It  is  amply  and  well  illustrated  with  good  wood  cuts.  It  is  printed 
on  an  excellent  quality  of  paper,  and  the  typographical  and  press 
work  are  most  excellent,  as  that  in  general  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Ab  exnmplfH  of  the  accurncy  nnd  citrnt  of  tli«  wort  w*'  will  a*oC« 

one  or  two  oxamplcn.     "Amnl^mn.  N  .  »'in  \-i   ^'x'- 

refer  to  letters  in  foot  note;  in  tli 

(jamn.     From  i'tyjut^  nn  on 

Fr.,   amnttjam*'.      Gor..    f.>  y.»M«v.     ^  «*  ^bm 

1.  A  coinliiiintion  of  n  •  Minr  nthrr  r  A   ^^ 

nlloy.     .'{.  In  general  any  mixture  of  d  « 

Cham's  new  a.     A   dcntiil  a.     Made  liy   !■'•   '     .    4  *  ^mt9 

Hilvc?r,  and  adding  30  pun*  tin,  nv 

of  zinc  and  antirnnny  and  10  of  )  -  aij.i  jru 

traces  of  iron  with  a  ii»n;;iul.     M  na!!»  ».l.t         . 

time  it  is  used.     (L.  125)->  Con/our /i      Ad*  t '^ 

58  parts  of  silver,  37  of  tin,  and  5  of  ((old,  and  a  •!.  .? 

of  mercury.     (L.   125) — Dental  a,      Fr.,  c^ 
Oer.,  :a/»n   amntijnm.     A   •  'n  u«r«l 

teeth,  nift<lo  of  mercury  an«l '■•   •♦'  .   

copper,  tin  and   zinc  are  moat  «  ptjrro»«^ 

etc.,  including  the  formula^  for  r  •  romi  U 

mayer,  Huhmrtrine  nxui  TownH<«nd'ti  n' 
to  keep, etc. 

lender  tin*  lirad  of  i>:i  •mtifn  jki^i-^  aft  ||1t9Si 

thephyHiido^icaland  morpi.  l.u.fN  nrnnfrstr.ijrthrrw'thi 

plete  bigliography.  Anexnnip! 
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isms,  designated   i'  '  '•  ^s 

]mirs,  assuming  tluMi   »..  »  -  ■  ^ '^, 

to  teeth  it  produces  caric«<.     li  "• 

of  Finklcr  Prior,  and  it  prolml  f^-Wf  tkm 

head   of   bono  ten  |mge«  an*  devot««l  lo  Ikm  k  as|4t 

illustrations.     Too  much  cannot  ' 


we  will  refrain  at  the  preiK'nl  inono  r  p- «»^»«  •fwi^*.....^  "" 
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succcoding  volume** 
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able  ap|K'arance.      TIm-    »i  ''  jifomt*,   ••  ■•■ 
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original,  while  others  have  been  taken  from  the  Cosmos. 
The  work  to  a  certain  extent  is  a  compilation  on  the 
subject.  The  author  has  done  his  work  well,  and  has  evi- 
denced a  power  of  description  in  explaining  mechanical 
methods  that  is  possessed  by  few  writers.  As  a  reference  hand- 
book the  volume  deserves  high  rank  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  student  as  well  as  practitioner,  for  in  it  may  be  found  all  the 
practical  methods  that  have  been  presented  on  the  subject  of  crown 
and  bridge-work  up  to  date  of  issue. 


ELECTIONS. 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION. 

Saratoga  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  chosen : 

President — Chas.  R.  Butler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President — A.  W.  Harlan,  Chicago,  111. 

Second   Vice-President — S.  A.  White,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Corresponding  Secretary — F.  A.  Levy,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Recording  Secretary — Geo.  H.  Cushing,  Chicago,  111. 

Treasurer--'^.  H.  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Executive  Committee  (New  Members) — E.  T.  Darb}^,  Philadel- 
phia; Geo.  W.  McElhau}^,  Columbus,  Ga. ;  I.  N.  Crown,  Chicago; 
Frank  Abbott,  New  York. 

SOUTHERN    ASSOCIATION. 

Galveston,  Texas,  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

OFFICERS. 

President — J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

First  Vice-President — John  C.  Storey,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Second  Vice-President — Wm.  N.  Morrison,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Third  Vice-President — J.  S.  Thompson,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Corresponding  Secretary — D.  R.  Stubblefield,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Recording  Secretary — M.  C.  Marshall,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Treasurer — H.  A.  Lawrance,  Athens,  Ga. 

Executive  Committee  (one  year) — Dr.  Dyer,  Dr.  W.  R.  Clifton, 
Waco,  Texas;  (two  years),  Dr.  G.  S.  Staples,  Sherman,  Texas; 
Dr.  B.  H.  Catching,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  (three  years).  Dr.  H.  E.  Beach, 
Clarksville,  Tenn.;  Dr.  H.  I.  McKellops,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    . 
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place  with  collodion.  The  union  of  the  celluloid  will  be  perfect,  and  the  tooth 
will  be  held  as  firmly  in  place  as  any  tooth  in  the  plate.  The  difficulties  en- 
countered in  trying  to  overcome  these  two  points  have  confined  the  manufacture 
of  celluloid  dentures  to  a  very  few  dentists. 

Frederick  W.  Sea  bury. 
Providence,  R  I.,  Nov.  17,  1888. 


To  the  Editor  : 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Illinois  Dental  Society  was  held 
at  Kewanee,  Oct.  23d  and  24th.  F.  Christ ianer,  of  Abingdon,  the  president, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and,  after  preliminary  business,  read  the  annual 
address.  The  afternoon  of  the  23d  and  forenoon  of  the  24th  was  devoted  to 
clinics.  Bushnell  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  the  following 
officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  J.  A.  W.  Davis,  Galesburgh,  President ; 
E.  M.  Bobbins,  Carthage,  Vice-President ;  A.  H.  McCandless,  Rock  Island,  Secre- 
tary ;  W.  W.  Hart,  Quincy,  Treasurer ;  J.  W.  Murphy,  Bushell ;  L.  W.  Skid- 
more,  Moline ;  and  R.  W.  Sharp,  Kewanee,  Executive  Committee.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  given  a  banquet  by  the  Kewanee  dentists  and  physicians 
Tuesday  evening.  These  meetings  are  especially  interesting  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  society,  as  they  are  more  free  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  papers,  the  giving  of  clinics,  etc,  than  in  the  State  Society.  It  is  hoped 
the  membership  will  be  largely  increased  at  next  meeting.  The  number  of 
members  at  present  is  forty-two. 

A.  H.  McCandless. 

Rock  Island,  111.,  Nov.  15,  1888. 


We  have  personally  investigated  the  merits  of  the  office  coat  advertised  by 
Hirsh,  Frank  &  Co.,  in  this  issue  for  the  first  time.  They  are  neat,  well  made, 
and  as  serviceable  a  coat  as  any  one  need  want,  and  the  price,  $1.25  each,  is  re- 
markably low.  When  in  practice  we  used  to  have  to  pay  $4.00  each  for  office 
coats. 

The  art  of  making  stained-glass  windows,  which  had  its  renaissance  in  this 
country  within  the  last  twelve  years  will  be  the  subject  of  a  popular  and  appre- 
ciative paper  in  the  "Christmas  number  of  Scribner's  3Iagazine,  by  Will  H.  Low, 
the  artist,  whose  illustrations  of  Keats's  poems  have  been  so  much  praised.  Some 
of  the  best  work  of  John  La  Farge,  Louis  C.  Tiffimy,  Francis  Lathrop,  Lyell  Carr, 
and  others  will  be  reproduced  among  the  illustrations. 


We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  on  page  22.  We  have  used 
the  brush  there  mentioned  and  find  it  the  most  convenient  little  brush  on  the 
market  for  cleansing  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  teeth  and  around  third  molars. 

The  articular  has  long  been  in  use,  and  needs  no  word  of  praise  from  us.  It 
is  an  instrument  based  upon  scientific  principles.  If  you  really  desire  to  articu- 
late a  set  of  teeth,  scientifically,  get  one. 
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ODONTOLOGICAL   SOCIETY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA— TENTH   ANNI- 
VERSAKY  MEETING,  ASSOCIATION  HALL,  CORNER 
FIFTEENTH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, DEC.  12-13,  1888. 

Reduced  rates  have  been  secured  at  ihe  Colonade,  15th  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
which  will  be  made  headquarters. 

Program: 

Call  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk,  promptly  at  2  p.  m.,  Wednes- 
day, December  12. 

Exercises  will  be  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D., 
Philadelphia. 

Introductory  address  by  Prof.  Chas.  J.  Essig,  Philadelphia. 

Response  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Northrop,  New  York,  followed  by  papers  as  follows: 

Etiology   of  Caries,  A  Few  Thoughts  Thereon,  by  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Allan,  New 

York. 

Removable  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Waters,  Baltimore. 

The  evening  session  will  be  given  to  Lantern  exhibits  by  Drs.  Allan, 
Andrews  and  Suddiith,  illustrating  their  views  of  Dental  Histology  and  Pathology 
in  their  direct  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  decay. 

Thursday  morning  will  be  devoted  to  clinics  at  the  Hazeltine  building,  1416 
Chestnut  Street. 

Dr.  Edwin  P.  Wright,  Richmond,  Va.,  will  demonstrate  his  method  of 
bleaching  teeth. 

Dr.  W.  Storer  How,  Philadelphia,  Porcelain  Inlays. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Parr,  New  York,  Removable  Bridge- work. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Register,  Philadelphia,  subject  to  be  announced. 

Dr.  W.  G.  A.  Bonwell,  Philadelphia,  will  exhibit  his  system  of  correctors, 
with  remarks  and  demonstrations  from  practical  cases. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bennett,  Philadelphia,  Bridge-work. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Woodward,  Philadelphia,  will  show   his   illuminating   apparatus. 

Dr.  E.  P.  McLean,  Boston,  will  give  a  clinic  on  his  method  of  finishing 
fillings,  sharpening  and  polishing  instruments. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Waters,  Baltimore,  will  show  Crown  and' Removable  Bridge-work. 

Dr.  H.  W.  F.  Buttner,  Baltimore,  will  demonstrate  his  method  of  mounting 
Crown  and  Bridge-work,  with  instruments  used. 

Thursday  afternoon,  2  P.  M.,  Association  Hall,  Dr.  James  Truman,  Phila- 
delphia, will  read  a  paper  on  Treatment  and  filling  of  root  canals. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Guilford,  Philadelphia,  will  give  a  paper  on  The  Voluntary  Move- 
ment of  Teeth,  Causing  Abnormal  Interdental  Spaces. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Perry,  New  York,  will  treat  cf  The  treatment  of  proximate  surfaces. 

L.  Ashley  Faught,  D.D.S.,  Chairman. 
Daniel  Neal  McQuillan,  D.D.S., 

Secretary  of  the  Anniversary  Committee. 
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